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MILITARY PAY 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Miuirary Pay SuBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Stennis (chairman), 
Byrd, Symington, Saltonstall, and Barrett) met, pursuant to notice, 
at 11:25 a. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Stennis (chairman of the subcommittee, presid- 
ing), Symington and Barrett. 

Also present: T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff. 

Senator Stennis. The subcommittee resumes its hearings today on 
the military-pay legislation, the first hearing having been held on 
August 21, 1957, and we welcome Secretary of Defense McElroy and 
General Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I would like to say, Mr. Secretary, and I am sure that I speak for 
the rest of the subcommittee, that we all have a common objective, 
which is to provide a pay system best calculated to meet the needs of 
the Armed Forces. We all realize the tremendous problems involved 
in attracting capable enlisted men and officers to undertake a military 
career during times of relative peace. We know at the same time this 
problem must be met, since national survival necessitates our being 
able to engage the enemy in a matter of seconds. 

The real issue is whether the bill introduced by Senators Symington 
and Goldwater (S. 2014‘ based on the Cordiner report, or the Depart- 
ment of Defense bill (5. 8081 introduced by Senators Russell and 
Saltonstall), which embraces the Cordiner philosophy with modifica- 
tions, or even possibly some other approach, will be the best means for 
meeting the problem. Our job will be not only to examine carefully 
the complex principles involved, but to determine in detail how each 
of the various pay grades will be affected since there are now about 
21% million people on active duty, all individually affected in various 
ways. 

should emphasize that these hearings will require most careful 
and detailed testimony. We must not only examine the various features 
of the two bills before us but, in addition, we must carefully evaluate 
the relative disadvantages of the present pay system in order to be 
assured that the present concepts which have been in force for many 
years should be revised. 

Mr. Secretary, I have realized here in studying this matter, and I 
am certainly not an expert on it, that there is far more involved here 
than merely an increase in pay. 

T have received all kinds of telegrams and letters from all over the 
country about the pay bill, but it is far more than just pay bill. 
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_ As we all know, the legislation before us has been recommended not 
just as a device for authorizing more dollars for a certain percentage 
of our military personnel. Had this been the case, a flat percentage 
increase for all grades might have been the answer. 

Instead the bills are intended to provide the basis for improving 
the quality of our active forces along with the pay increases. 

The Cordiner report presumes a revised manpower management 
program. 

I am going to ask you as one of my questions if you will address 
yourself to the revised manpower management program and give us 
your estimate of what you see that needs to be done in that picture, 
whether it is in the bill or not. 

With respect to this program, insofar as I am personally concerned, 
the subcommittee should be advised in detail of : 

(1) What steps in the form of administrative action the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the services plan to take in the future that are 
not now being performed ; 

(2) What administrative policies are now being carried out with 
regard to improving the quality of personnel; and 

(3) What legislation the Departments need and intend to recom- 
mend with respect to this entire matter. 

It seems to me that we should get the matter out here on the table 
together, even though this subcommittee will not pass on the general 
legislation. 

I might note that the Cordiner report recommended, among other 
things, with respect to the management program: 

A stiffening of the criteria of selection for promotion and retention to insure 
the retention and advancement in all grades of only the highly qualified. 

Improved procedures for separating from active duty those who have failed 
of selection for promotion and have evidenced declining productivity. 

I want to say further that I have gone into this matter enough to 
know that it is no easy job. It is a very difficult matter to come up 
with something positive that is workable on this very problem that 
I have mentioned, and you have personnel by the thousands involved 
that are already in the service and have been for years, and there is 
no overnight remedy. 

I feel sure of that. But for my part, I will insist on something 
being put in operation that holds hope at least for gradually evolving 
a better system over the years. 

In my opinion the soundness of the management program will deter- 
mine in large part the success of the proposed pay plan. It is cer- 
tainly my hope that the subcommittee will have a commitment from 
the Department of Defense on this matter as we proceed with a de- 
tailed examination of the pay proposals themselves. 

In the absence of an affirmative plan of improvement, pay legisla- 
tion will most probably have a very difficult path. 

(S. 2014 and §. 3081 are inserted at this point: ) 


S. 2014 
(85th Cong., Ist sess.) 


A BILL To change the method of computing basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services, to provide term retention contracts for Reserve officers, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1. The Career Compensation Act of 1949 is amended as follows: 

(1) Title I is amended by adding the following new clauses at the end of section 
102 (37 U. 8. C. 231): 

“(1) Members of the Army National Guard or the Air National Guard, while 
serving in that status, are considered to be members of the uniformed services. 

“(m) The term ‘active duty’ includes active duty for training or any other full- 
time duty.” 

(2) Title II is amended as follows: 

(A) By striking out the heading thereof and present sections 201 and 202 
(37 U.S. C. 232 and 233) and inserting the following in place thereof: 


“TITLE II—BASIC PAY AND SPECIAL PAYS 
“BASIC PAY—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


“Sec. 201. (a) For the purpose of computing the basic pay of commissioned 
officers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic 
pay is established within each pay grade according to years of service in that 
grade as follows: 





Increased basic pay for years of service in pay grade 














| 
Base J =. 
‘‘Pay grade |} rate | | 

| | After After After After After After 

| | 1 year 2 years | 3 years | 4 years | 5 years | 6 years 
SE ker eae een | eth ccc cnacces ate bs sccaccsikantetees 
as sidetraiasbasricclhs treiileesil on 1, 500 | _- a as hon 5a calp aibanceenaeadaa kane 
SINS Aisa ata hades inti nin cnchibarmamnad a 1, 300 | j scm cane a gins airenalen ay Shinai nah ee cea 
RN ee rete eee soca 1, 100 |__ : ‘ : aaa sidelined aaa 
SN Sa ecarteba ante eens ‘ WM Wanchai $915 | | $965 eal ciiratanattcl nade anon 
EE | | 700 I iscecsko scene’ 790 
MS cas 530 | 560 595 | AEE 630 
a a - . 420 | $432 | 445 $458 | 471 $485 500 
rs eorea Jak glokedl 335 | 345 355 365 | Oe hae 
ae Ete nas ccc 222 | 224 | oe Boe ! ashe 
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“(b) For basic pay purposes, commissioned officers are assigned by the rank 
or grade in which serving, whether under temporary or permanent appointment, 
to the various pay grades prescribed by subsection (a) of this section, as follows: 


Army, Air Force, and | Navy, Coast Guard, | 
“Pay grade Marine Corps and Coast and Geo- Public Health Service 
| detic Survey | 


O-10 | General. \aiiww oot a ca 
O-9 | Lieutenant general.....| Vice admiral 
O-8 | Major general__._-.--- Rear admiral (upper | Surgeon General, Deputy Surgeon 
| half). | General, Assistant Surgeon General 
| | having rank of major general. 
O-7 | Brigadier general. -_- Rear admiral (lower | Assistant Surgeon General having rank 
a and commo- of brigadier general. 
dore. | 
0-6 Colonel ...| Captain_..............| Director grade. 
O-5 | Lieutenant colonel_....| Commander _-_-_-.---.-- Senior grade. 
O-4 | Major_-__------ ..| Lieutenant com- | Full grade, 
mander. 
O-3 | Captain !_ .....--| Lieutenant !__........| Senior assistant grade. 
O-2 | Ist lieutenant !_..._.....| Lieutenant (junior Assistant grade. 
| | grade).! 
O-1 | 2d lieutenant !._.......| Ensign !__._........._| Junior assistant grade. 
! 





1A limited duty officer of the Navy or Marine Corps in this grade is assigned to a warrant officer pay 
grade as prescribed in sec. 202 of this title. 


“(e) In addition to the pay and allowances otherwise authorized by this Act, 
commissioned officers of a uniformed service on active duty under a call or order 
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that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, are entitled to additional 
increments of basic pay at monthly rates as follows: 





“Pay grade Monthly rate 

etree errr ere area 3 

OB onan nanan eine cncccececece nana nce cececeeerenenererenerenoneneneeoseseeeeees 200 
Ee OL eh eS ae eabmsbhissvuummeupacsvosnbne li 

i ck ee a dt ee eS LU a Pos sod hgeeacbubesndbeadeusedinabeshise 100 

te ee es ee To ol dpaeamininaeaneoweaes 50 





In the computation of retired pay, severance pay, or readjustment payments, 
authorized under any provision of law, or pay provided under section 680 of 
title 10, United States Code, or section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act 
(37 U. 8. C. 33 (c)), the additional increment provided by this subsection may 
not be considered a part of the active duty pay or of the monthly basic pay of 
the applicable pay grades of the officers concerned. 


“BASIC PAY—-WARRANT OFFICERS 


“Sro. 202. (a) For the purpose of computing the basic pay of warrant officers 
of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic pay is 
established within each pay grade according to years of service in that grade 
as follows: 


| 

| ‘ 
Increased basic pay for 
| years of service in grade 








“Pay grade | Base rate a ae ee ce 
After 2 years | After 4 years 
Mth cbdaceke -nbeweesindeteanans ak Cee se | $530 $557 | $585 
Rent e e se on tcniediiowe bee sieaae ae Me pcldadsicat tical 462 | 484 | 506 
UE i titntiaintniagmanineieyhcdemnedineinnteil : Gieiinn 396 418 440 
th a ia a a te ibiinseeteich 350 | ye petal 





“(b) For basic pay purposes, limited duty officers of the Navy or Marine 
Corps in the following grades, whether under temporary or permanent appoint- 
ment, are assigned to the pay grades prescribed by subsection (a) of this section 
as follows and are entitled to the rates of pay prescribed therein : 


“Pay grade Grade 


j 
| 
| 

a ~anlh noone ee ———— 
— 
j 


th lice: Lieutenant or captain. 
W-2.__..............| Lieutenant (jg.) or first lieutenant. 
Weeds en Ensign or second lieutenant. 


“BASIC PAY 





ENLISTED MEMBERS 


“Sec. 203. (a) For the purpose of computing the basic pay of enlisted mem- 
bers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic 
pay is established within each pay grade according to years of service in that 
grade, as follows: 








Increased basic pay for years of service in grade 





“Pay grade Base rate | 
After 2 years | After 4 years | After 6 years | After 8 years 


$400. 00 | $410. 00 


= 
nes 


$420. 00 | $430. 00 | $440. 00 
E-8 350. 00 | 360. 00 | 370. 00 | 380. 00 | ; 
CO iting shicsiatnsi = es 300. 00 310. 00 | 320. 00 | 330. 00 “ 
ON i a taatie Nei 250. 00 260. 00 | 270. 00 | 280. 00 | eve: 
ht Oa eeES 210. 00 220. 00 | IE Ec Pe itne eumstnttces 
BN teciachiplictsinnmesn nea a 140. 40 180. 00 | ; | 
ae ata a aaa ii ce 99. 37 117. 00 | is as ah dach leaned cated 
EE penubanndeyanhapeatees anne A) ae : a ak abana uaaieal 
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“(b) For basic pay purposes, enlisted members shall be distributed by the 
Secretary concerned, in the manner determined by him, in the various pay grades 
set forth in subsection (a). 

“(c) Aviation cadets of the Navy, the Air Force, or the Marine Corps are 
entitled to monthly basic pay at the rate of 50 per centum of the base rate of a 
commissioned officer in pay grade O-1. 


“BASIC PAY—ENTITLEMENT 


“Sec. 204. (a) A member of a uniformed service who is on active duty is en- 
titled to the basic pay of the pay grade to which assigned, or in which distributed, 
in accordance with his years of service in that pay grade. For the purposes 
of this Act, a member of the Army National Guard or Air National Guard who 
is performing full-time training, training duty with pay, or other full-time duty, 
authorized by section 316, 503, 504, or 505 of title 32, United States Code, is 
considered to be on active duty. 

“(b) When a member of a uniformed service is ordered to active duty under 
an order that specifies a period of thirty days or less, or when a member of the 
Army National Guard or Air National Guard is called into Federal service under 
a call that specifies a period of thirty days or less, the time required to per- 
form travel, as prescribed by regulations of the Secretary concerned, from home 
to first duty station, and from last duty station to home, is considered active 
duty. When a member of a uniformed service is ordered to active duty under 
an order that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, or when a member 
of the Army National Guard or Air National Guard is called into Federal service 
under a call that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, the time required 
to perform travel from home to first duty station and from last duty station to 
home, by the mode of transportation authorized in the orders of the member, is 
considered active duty. 

“(c) Any payments accruing under any law to any member of a uniformed 
service incident to his release from active duty or for his return home incident 
to release from that duty, may be paid to that member before his departure from 
his last duty station, whether or not he actually performs the travel involved. 


“YEARS OF SERVICE IN GRADE 


“Sec. 205. (a) Except as provided in subsections (b)—(d), all periods of service 
of a member of a uniformed service in a pay grade, whether or not on active 
duty, shall be credited in determining his years of service in that pay grade. 
However, for the purposes of this section— 

(1) no service which preceded a period of more than three months during 
which the person concerned was not a member of a uniformed service may 
be credited ; 

“(2) a member who is serving on active duty in any grade while holding 
another grade is considered to be serving only in his active duty pay grade; 

“(3) a member who, while he is not on active duty, holds a temporary 
grade that is higher than his Reserve grade, is considered to be serving only 
in that temporary grade; 

“(4) an enlisted member, or warrant officer, of the National Guard who 
is also a Reserve commissioned officer is considered to be serving as a com- 
missioned officer only when he is on active duty as a commissioned officer ; 
and 

“(5) a member who served in a pay grade before becoming eighteen years 
of age may be credited with that service under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned. 

“(b) For the purpose of determining years of service in a pay grade, a mem- 
ber of a uniformed service whose name is on a temporary disability retired list, 
or any other retired list, of a uniformed service, and who is entitled to retired 
pay, or who is entitled to retainer pay as a member of the Fleet Reserve or 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, is not considered to be serving in his pay grade 
when he is not on active duty. However, a member of a uniformed service 
whose name is on a temporary disability retired list and who is restored to 
active duty in his uniformed service under section 1211 of title 10, United States 
Code, is entitled to credit for the years of service in his pay grade while he was 
on that temporary disability retired list. 

“(c) For the purpose of determining years of service in a pay grade, a mem- 
ber of a uniformed service who is— 
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“(1) reduced to a lower pay grade for other than inefficiency or dis- 
ciplinary reasons; 
“(2) reenlisted in a regular component of a uniformed service within 
three months after release from active duty as an officer of that uniformed 
service ; 
“(3) ordered to active duty in a pay grade lower than that of any tem- 
porary or permanent grade he holds; or 
“(4) discharged from a Reserve enlistment for immediate enlistment in a 
regular component of a uniformed service in a pay grade lower than his 
Reserve grade; 
is entitled, if he has served in the higher pay grade for at least one year, to the 
highest pay of the pay grade to which he is reduced, ordered to active duty, en- 
listed or reenlisted. A member who is so reduced, ordered to active duty, en- 
listed, or reenlisted and who has not served in the higher pay grade for at least 
one year or a member who is reduced to a lower pay grade for inefficiency or 
for disciplinary reasons, is entitled to credit, in the pay grade to which reduced, 
ordered to active duty, enlisted, or reenlisted, for his years of service in the 
higher pay grade in addition to any time previously served in the lower grade. 
A member who is reduced to a lower pay grade for inefficiency or for discip- 
linary reasons, and who is later promoted to the pay grade in which he was 
serving before being reduced, is not entitled to credit, in the pay grade to which 
promoted, for his previous service in that grade. 

“(d) If any of the service of a member of a uniformed service in his current 
step in his pay grade is determined, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, to be unsatisfactory, he may not be advanced to a higher 
step within his pay grade until such time as his service in his current step in 
his pay grade is determined under those regulations to be satisfactory. 

“(e) For the purposes of this section, service in a pay grade is considered to 
begin on the date when the appointment or promotion to, or enlistment in, the 
grade concerned is effective for pay purposes. 

“(f) Determinations,-by the Secretary concerned, of years of service in pay 
grade and as to pay grade held at any time are final and conclusive and may not 
be reviewed by any officer of the United States.” 

(B) By redesignating present section 203 (37 U. S. C. 234) as “section 206” 
and amending subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 

“(b) In addition to any pay, allowances, special or incentive pays to which 
they are otherwise entitled, commissioned officers as defined in subsections (a) 
and (c) of this section are entitled to special pay as follows: 

“(1) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (a): 

“(A) $100 a month for each month of active service in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grades O-2, O-3, and O-4 who have not 
completed at least two years of active duty in a category covered by 
subsection (a). 

“(B) $200 a month for each month of active service in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grades O-2, O-3, and O-4 who have com- 
pleted at least 2 years of active duty in a category covered by sub- 
section (a). 

“(C) $150 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grades O-6, O-7, and O-8. 

(2) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (c) : 

“(A) $100 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grades O-1, O-2, O-3, and O-4. 

“(B) $50 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grade O-5. 

However, a commissioned officer described in subsection (a) of this section is 
not entitled to the special pay provided by this section while he is serving as a 
medical or dental intern. The special pay authorized by this subsection may not 
be included in computing the amount of increase in pay authorized by any other 
provision of this Act or in the computation of retired pay, severance pay, or re- 
adjustment payments, authorized under any provision of law.” 

(C) By redesignating present section 204 (37 U. 8. C. 235) as “section 207” 
and amending the tables in subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 
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“INCENTIVE PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY PERFORMED UNDER SECTION 207 (A) 
(1) AND (2) 


Increased incentive pay for years of 
service in pay grade 
“Pay grade for basic pay Base rate 





After 2 years | After 4 years | After 6 years 
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(D) By striking out the words “section 204” in present section 205 (ce) (37 
U. S. C. 236 (c)) and inserting the words “section 207” in place thereof. 

(E) By redesignating present section 205 (37 U. S. C. 236) as “section 208.” 

(F) By amending present section 206 (37 U. S. C. 237) to read as follows: 


“SPECIAL PAY—SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 


“Sec. 209. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, enlisted 
members of the uniformed services who are entitled to basic pay are entitled to 
additional pay at the following monthly rates, while on sea duty or while on 
duty in any place beyond the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska: 








‘Pay grade Monthly rate 
NA os nes tie cai hacen bite nthoanay bind big we tehigh mabednls Sedans sk anachniaiaee ay ade ead aiata alae $22. 50 
E-8.. — e aunsnees wetentnanina 22. 50 
ds. Seeeanedssevebeccaunnacstddesaasnennaniamedanneen oon 22. 50 
Se ee eee Srerlt: ‘ wdahl 20. 00 
Eg idnc aco cncknabnwbaddcakdenckunscdnecdeinSuneidaadcape dhe Oeaksjcioiaen nme 16. 00 
Cie did Rega th anwcesabag een cGeWeqesia hEEKTase dune mieten 6 uniehsiptcaaepnaaial 13. 00 
IE ik tel tach a tgs eared vai gachiccoue Ho iain tniabin choca tn eggs igs orale ents casnemeeniane etait aaa 9. 00 
E-2_. 2 eéx ‘ ee 8. 00 
Rie oan soduh au hecho beta dbanicicdsenkaeeuasecamnodbkins my ehiiiabchsebes maneean aaa 8. 00’’ 


(G) By striking out the words “section 208”, wherever they appear in present 
section 207 (e) (37 U. S. C. 238 (e)), and inserting the words “section 211” 
in place thereof. 

(H) By redesignating present section 207 (37 U. S. C. 238) as “section 210.’ 

(1) By striking out the words “section 207” in present section 208 (a) (37 
U. S. C. 239 (a)) and inserting the words “section 210” in place thereof. 

(J) By striking out the words “the cumulative years of service of the mem- 
ber” in present section 208 (d) (37 U. S. C. 239 (d) and inserting the words “his 
years of service in that enlisted pay grade” in place thereof. 

(K) By redesignating present section 208 (37 U. 8. C. 239) as “section 211.” 

(3) Title III is amended as follows: 
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(A) Section 302 (f) (37 U. S. C. 252 (f)) is amended by striking out the 
table therein and inserting the following new table in place thereof: 





“Pay grade With depend-| Without de- 
ents pendents 
thd A dliiimentink isin dbehiabisaditbosainn acanenawe nied tanint $171.00 $136. 80 
PR sii bngclecininemiianaghasesunitedkiee tunes pata wenbinmmacnena tilt ae 171. 00 136.80 
REE Se eet ey ere Se ‘ ‘ ‘ 171. 00 136. 80 
RAS hd CUUCL URES AENGD bbs Gbus ona UEGENEUN a btn wswotedevewsteaduedieuwes 171. 00 136. 80 
tne See eRe Cb shi Scena neaete cade cdvnecnaudsseisesedgascusavess 136, 80 119. 70 
eS oe oe es Cael lbewnws ere sesadadumiwiiaedeserewen 136, 80 102. 60 
ee ee ee ee aeons be dannwaeacncdesdentecesewrewewees 119. 70 94. 20 
OR ea A: Se a ah ce civunewemesdiebaddedadcecnwsncece 102. 60 85. 50 
Tee a lS oie is ante dunecuSiidinédwensscevewen 94. 20 77.10 
a a aint ieee wb aeiitenhynwene 85. 50 68. 40 
eee ee oe ee On i warencaanewoe neintetadteeniednanie 119. 70 94. 20 
CE ttt ans Hk ak esalsobeueek cake wucwdchaddvotdaced« fituwvedecesdonaaneas 102. 60 85. 50 
Oss eh eet oss eck Sbewuhnesliphecdpeesce~ oe inten eaienivatiies 94. 20 77.10 
i ee ee sbiavii cased pwewbecene 85. 50 68. 40 
rt ee ee L cnbodwn ob essocbedesssocueusons 67. 50 45. 00 
it. pe ete l docket oba osksideebsdas cab sccuncccoccsdovecesescuse when 67. 50 45. 00 
NN a re a i a os oak el lahi mabben ced sWeinscondcboseness 67. 50 45.00 
a a OL cei adice dude sacesesedanensneds 67. 50 45. 00 
ee ah, tn aon nnapencbansaceseasenswodiin 67. 50 45. 00 
E-4 (7 or more years of service)! _ -_---- Se. sosln. 4 dit cea salen 67. 50 45. 00 
ee FS a a a ee a ae pavaielgiedaasdelc 45. 00 
ieee een ee Ree ihn copew edocs cuenenas einen eena ek teindrci grated aiiitinligte artes S ecistlog 45. 00 
NTE ee ee ee ee en eT  Sendnsddndedendccncssleecesame : 45. 00 
ae en oo ak Gn eee wicctudsdodesoueceesetebtsetslencumesesuns 45. 00 
| 








1 Service authorized to be credited under section 1405 of tiele 10, United States Code. 
2 Considered at all times as without dependents under subsection (a) of this section.” 


(B) Section 302 (h) (37 U. S. C. 253 (h)) is amended by striking out the 
words “E-6 and E-7” and inserting the words “E-6, E-7, E-8, and E-9” in place 
thereof. 

(C) The tenth sentence of section 303 (c) (37 U. S. C. 253 (c) is amended 
by striking out the words “section 201 (e)” and inserting the words “section 
204” in place thereof. 

(4) Title V is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 501 (d) (37 U. S. C. 301) is amended by striking out the words 
“section 204” wherever they appear therein and inserting the words “section 
207” in place thereof. 

(B) Section 508 (37 U. S. C. 308) is amended— 

(i) by striking out the words “basic pay” and inserting the words “base 
rate” in place thereof; and 

(ii) by striking out the words “with under two cumulative years’ 
service,”. 

Src. 2. The tables contained in section 1 (c} of the Act of May 19, 1952, chap- 
ter 310 (66 Stat. 79), are amended to read as follows: 














“Pay grade Not over 2 Over 2 de- 
dependents pendents 
BK an dine ch die adibb awe os tls biuebdaen Gadinadl bienu sidan $77. 10 $96. 90 
NS i ae a ho mains seine = <apdsda awihdes 77.10 96. 90 
NN il iittala di aitmenriaabinn simkialonns oceans A o ae 77.10 * 96.90 
SE 2b inet uiedabloncde ware alk rdas eee : eee : se 77.10 96. 90 
BS cox eitiac eins hedint Gasbenel iii edad lid : <4 =f a | 77.10 | 96. 90 
oe pit leeddtih eg ctas Shcahdascnes «abu = eh ihowanewadibetaainie wast 77.10 | 96. 90 
0 = —— —— 
“Pay grade 1 dependent |2 dependents | Over 2 
| | dependents 
j es i ~|— ee ee ee 
ee sd. Tees se Te ee Ae $51. 30 $77. 10 | $96. 90 
dis bk KAN ah bald sihne anise nhc owned wasdie kee 51. 30 77. 10 | 96. 90 
alate hile cand sin bilumate Ouse wantin Gib tiers = seen iN 51.30 77.10 | 96. 90” 
| | 





Sec. 3. (a) If the rates of basic pay prescribed in the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 on the day before this Act becomes effective would entitle a person 
who was a member of a uniformed service on that date to a higher rate of basic 
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pay for his pay grade than that prescribed in the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended by this Act, he is entitled to that higher rate based on the 
cumulative years of service credited to him on the effective date of this Act, 
until, because of a change in his pay grade or years of service in pay grade, 
the rate for his pay grade under the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended by this Act, is higher, or until he is reduced in pay grade. 

(b) If, on the day before the effective date of this Act a member is under 
competent orders requiring the performance of hazardous duty and the rate of 
his incentive pay for that duty under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on 
that date is higher than that for his pay grade under the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, he is, whenever entitled to incentive pay 
under the same orders, entitled to that higher rate based on the cumulative 
years of service credited to him on the effective date of this Act, until, because 
of increased years of service in pay grade, the rate of incentive pay for his pay 
grade under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 as amended by this Act is 
higher, or until there is a change in his pay grade. 

(c) Subsections (a) and (b) apply to— 

(1) persons who are members of the uniformed services on the effective 
date of this Act; and 

(2) enlisted members of the uniformed services whose enlistments termi- 
nate during the period between the date of enactment and the effective 
date of this Act and who reenlist within three months after that termination. 

Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding sections 1401, 3991, 6149, and 8991 of title 10, 
United States Code, any person entitled, on the day before this Act becomes 
effective, to retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay com- 
puted on the basis of the rates of pay prescribed in the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 on that date is entitled to have that pay computed on the basis of 
the rates of pay prescribed in the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 
by this Act, if that pay would thereby be increased. If that pay would not be 
so increased, he is entitled to that pay on the basis of the rates prescribed in 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the day before the effective date of 
this Act. 

(b) Any person now or hereafter retired in an enlisted grade, or advanced 
to a commissioned officer grade on the retired list under the Act of May 7, 1932, 
chapter 171 (47 Stat. 150), with credit for thirty years of service in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps, who received double time credit toward retirement for 
service beyond the continental limits of the United States between 1898 and 
1912, is considered to have over thirty years of cumulative service for the pur- 
pose of computing retired pay. 

Sec. 5. Title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 555 (a) is amended by striking out the words “232 (a) of title 
37” and inserting in place thereof the words “202 (a) of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended”. 

(2) Chapter 39 is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 679 is amended to read as follows: 

“$679. Term retention contracts 

“(a) To provide definite terms of active duty (other than for training) for 
Reserve officers with their consent, the Secretary concerned may make a stand- 
ard contract with a Reserve officer of an armed force under his jurisdiction 
requiring the officer to serve for a period of active duty (other than for train- 
ing) that the Secretary determines is necessary to meet the needs of the service. 
When such a contract expires, a new one may be made. This subsection does 
not apply in time of war or national emergency. 

“(b) A contract may not be made under subsection (a) with a Reserve 
officer who has served on active duty as a commissioned officer for— 

“(1) less than three years, unless the period of service specified in the 
contract is at least three years; or 

““(2) at least three years, unless the period specified in the contract is at 
least one year. 

“(c) Each contract made under subsection (a) shall provide that the efficer 
may not be released from active duty without his consent during the period of 
the contract— 

“(1) because of a reduction in the actual personnel strength of the armed 
force concerned, unless the release is in accordance with the recommendation 
of a board of officers appointed by an authority designated by the Secretary 
concerned to determine officers to be released from active duty under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary ; or 
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“(2) for any other reason, without an opportunity to be heard by a board 
of officers before the release, unless he is (A) dismissed or discharged 
under the sentence of a court-martial, (B) released because of an un- 
explained absence without leave for at least three months, or (C) released 
because he is convicted and sentenced to confinement in a Federal or State 
penitentiary or correctional institution and the sentence has become final. 

“(d) Contracts made under subsection (a) shall be uniform as far as prac- 
ticable, and are subject to such standards and policies as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense for the armed forces under his jurisdiction or by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the Coast Guard when the Coast Guard is not 
operating as a service in the Navy. 

“(e) A contract made under subsection (a) terminates when a war or na- 
tional emergency occurs and the officer concerned may be kept on active duty, 
without his consent, as otherwise prescribed by law.” 

(B) Section 680 is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 680. Term retention contracts: pay 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), a Reserve officer who makes a con- 
tract under section 679 of this title is entitled to term retention pay for that 
active duty, computed under subsection (d), if— 

“(1) he completes the period of active duty specified in that contract; 

“(2) he is released from active duty without his consent before the 
expiration of the period specified in that contract, except for— 

“(A) physical disability resulting from his intentional misconduct 
or willful neglect; or 
“(B) moral or professional dereliction ; or 

“(3) a war or national emergency occurs before he completes the period 
specified in that contract. 

“(b) No officer is eligible for term retention pay under this section if— 

“(1) he is released to be appointed in a regular component of an armed 
force ; 

“(2) at any time before he becomes entitled to that pay, he is released 
for a reason described in section 679 (c) (2) (A)-—(C) of this title; 

“(3) at any time before he becomes entitled to that pay, he becomes 
eligible for retired pay under any provision of law; or 

“(4) at any time before he becomes entitled to that pay, he becomes 
eligible for severance pay under section 1212 of this title. 

“(c) In computing term retention pay, an officer who has served at least six 
years under contract under section 679 of this title shall be credited with his 
years of service under contract, plus his years of continuous active commis- 
sioned service, but not more than three, performed immediately before making 
a contract under that section. If he has served less than six years under 
eontract, he shall be credited only with his years of service under contract. 
For the purpose of this subsection, a part of a year that is six months or more 
is counted as a whole year, and a part of a year that is less than six months is 
disregarded. 

“(d) The term retention pay of an officer covered by subsection (a) is com- 
puted by multiplying his years of service, but not more than 12, with which he 
is entitled to be credited under subsection (c), by two months’ basic pay to 
which he is entitled on the date of his releasefrom active duty. In the case of 
an officer who dies before being paid for his service under a contract made 
under section 679 of this title, payment shall be made in the manner prescribed 
in the Act of July 12, 1955, ch. 328 (69 Stat. 295). In all other cases, payment 
may be made only to a living officer and shall be made at the time he is released 
from active duty. 

“(e) An officer may be paid for more than one period of service under a con- 
tract made under section 679 of this title, but no more than a total of 12 years 
of service may be credited in the total payments made to him under this section. 

“(f) Any period of service credited under subsection (c) in computing term 
retention pay may not be credited in computing the amount of readjustment pay 
under section 265 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (70 Stat. 517). 
However, it shall be credited in determining, under that section, the years of 
continuous active duty necessary for eligibility for that pay. The total pay- 
ment made to an officer under this section and section 265 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act may not be more than two years’ basic pay at the rate to which 
he was entitled on the date on which he was last relieved from active duty. 

“(g) Under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary concerned or the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, as the case may be, there shall be deducted— 
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“(1) from the monthly retired pay of an officer who has received term 
retention pay under this section and who qualifies for retired pay under 
any provision of this title except chapter 67; or 

“(2) from the monthly compensation of an officer who has received term 
retention pay under this section and who qualifies for compensation under 
any law administered by the Veterans’ Administration for a disability in- 
curred during a period for which he has received that term retention pay ; 

an amount sufficient to recover, during the life expectancy of the officer, that 
term retention pay. However, the deduction may cot be more, in any one 
month, than 25 percent of the officers’ monthly retired pay or monthly com- 
pensation. There shall be deducted from any severance pay to which an officer 
who has received term retention pay under this section is entitled under section 
1212, 3308 (d) (38), 3786 (b), 6382 (c), 63883 (f), 6384 (b), 8808 (d) (8), or 
8786 (b) of this title, an amount equal to that received as term retention pay.” 
(C) The analysis is amended by striking out the following items: 
“679. Active duty agreements. 
680. Active duty agreements: release from duty.” 
and inserting the following items in place thereof: 


“679. Term retention contracts. 
680. Term retention contracts: pay.” 


(D) The amendments made by clauses 2 (A)—(C) do not affeet the rights or 
benefits of any person who made a contract under section 679 of title 10, United 
States Code, before the enactment of this Act. However, he may rescind that 
contract for the purpose of making a contract under that section as amended by 
this Act. A contract so entered into within one year after the effective date of 
this Act is effective as of that date. 

(3) Chapter 71 is amended by adding the following new section at the end 
thereof : 

“$ 1405. Years of service 

“(a) For the purposes of section 1401 (formula 4), 1431 (b), 3888 (1), 3927 
(b) (1), 3991 (formula C), 6151 (b), 63825 (a) (2) and (b) (2), 6881 (a) 
(2), 6883 (c) (2), 6390 (b) (2), 6394 (g) (2), 6396 (d) (2), 6898 (b) (2), 
6399 (c) (2), 6400 (b) (2), 8888 (1), 8927 (b) (1), or 8991 (formula C) of 
this title, or section 423 of title 14, United States Code, the years of service of 
a member of the armed forces are computed by adding— 

(1) his years of service (including, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, service before becoming 18 years of age) as a com- 
missioned officer, warrant officer, flight officer, or enlisted member in— 

“(A) the armed forces; 

“(B) the National Guard; 

“(C) the Commissioned Corps of the Public Health Service; 
“(D) the Coast and Geodetic Survey ; 

“(E) the Organized Militia before July 1, 1916; 

“(F) the Naval Militia; 

“(G) the National Naval Volunteers ; 

“(H) the Naval Reserve Force; 

“(I) the Marine Corps Reserve Force; and 

“(J) the Philippine Constabulary ; 

“(2) in the case of a commissioned officer in service on June 30, 1922, 
his years of service— 

“(A) that were then counted in computing longevity pay; and 
“(B) asa contract surgeon serving full time; 

“(3) his years of service as a nurse or reserve nurse of the Army Nurse 
Corps, the Navy Nurse Corps, or the Nurse Corps of the Public Health 
Service ; 

“(4) his years of service as an Army field clerk ; 

“(5) his years of service as a deck officer or junior engineer in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey ; 

(6) his years of service authorized, under any law in effect on October 
1, 1949, to be credited for the purpose of computing longevity pay; 

“(7) in the case of an officer of the Medical or Dental Corps of the Army 
or Navy or an Officer of the Air Force designated as a medical or dental 
officer who became entitled to retired pay after April 30, 1956, except under 
chapter 67 of this title, four years of service, plus one additional year in 
the case of such an officer of the Medical Corps, or such a medical officer, 
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who has completed one year of medical internship or the equivalent thereof ; 
and 
“(8) in the case of an officer in a category named in clause (7) who 
became entitled to retired pay under chapter 67 of this title after April 30, 
1956, and who performs active duty after May 1, 1956, four years of service, 
plus one additional year in the case of such an officer of the Medical 
Corps, or such a medical officer, who has completed one year of medical 
internship or the equivalent thereof. 
For the purposes of this subsection, a part of a year that is six months or more 
is counted as a whole year, and a part of a year that is less than six months is 
disregarded. 

“(b) The same period of time may not be counted more than once under this 
section. In addition, service credited under subsection (a) (7) or (8) shall 
be reduced by the years of service otherwise authorized to be credited under 
this section which cover any part of the officer’s professional education or 
internship.” 

(4) The analysis of chapter 71 is amended by adding the following new item 
at the end thereof: 


“1405. Years of service.” 


(5) Formula 4 of section 1401 is amended by striking out the words “in com- 
puting basic pay” and inserting the words “under section 1405 of this title” in 
place thereof. 

(6) Section 1431 (b) is amended by striking out the words “for which he is 
entitled to credit in the computation of his basic pay” and inserting the words 
“that may be credited to him under section 1405 of this title’ in place thereof. 

(7) Section 3536 (b) is amended by striking out the words “; and is entitled 
to be credited for pay purposes with all service that may be credited under 
section 233 of title 37”. 

(8) Section 3888 (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to him 
in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited to 
him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(9) Section 3927 (b) (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to 
him in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited 
to him under section 1405 of this title’ in place thereof. 

(10) Formula C of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “cred- 
ited to him in determining basic pay” and inserting the words “credited to him 
under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(11) Formula D of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “when 
he applied for” and inserting the word “of” in place thereof. 

(12) Formula E of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “Monthly 
basic pay * of member’s retired grade.” and inserting the words “Monthly basic 
pay * to which member was entitled on date of retirement.” in place thereof. 

(13) Section 4385 (c) is amended by striking out the words “(under 4 
months)”’. 

(14) Section 5596 (f) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(15) Section 5597 (h) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(16) The following sections are.amended by striking out the words “creditable 
for basic pay” wherever they appear therein and inserting the words “that may 
be credited to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof : 

(A) 6151 (b). 

(B) 6325 (a) (2) and (b) (2). 
(C) 6381 (a) (2). 

(D) 6383 (c) (2). 

(E) 6390 (b) (2). 

(F) 6394 (g) (2). 

(G) 6396 (d) (2). 

(H) 6398 (b) (2). 

(I) 6899 (ce) (2). 

(J) 6400 (b) (2). 

(17) Section 6221 (b) is amended by striking out the words “and is entitled 
to be credited for pay purposes with all service which may be credited under 
section 233 of title 37”. 

(18) Section 6326 (c) (2) is amended by striking out the words “the grade 
in which retired” and inserting the words “pay grade in which he was serving 
on the date of retirement” in place thereof. 
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(19) Section 6969 (b) is amended by striking out the second sentence thereof. 

(20) Section 8888 (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to him 
in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited to 
him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(21) Section 8927 (b) (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited 
to him in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited 
to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(22) Formula C of section 8991 is amended by striking out the words “credited 
to him in determining basic pay” and inserting the words “credited to him under 
section 1405 of this title’ in place thereof. 

(23) Formula D of section 8991 is amended by striking out the words “when 
he applied for” and inserting the word “of” in place thereof. 

(24) Formula E of section 8991 is amended by striking out the words “Monthly 
basic pay * of member’s retired grade.” and inserting the words “Monthly basic 
pay ° to which member was entitled on date of retirement.” in place thereof. 

(25) Section 9385 (c) is amended by striking out the words “(under 4 
months)”. 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by clauses (14) and (15) of section 5 do not 
apply to members of the Navy or Marine Corps appointed to commissioned or 
warrant officer grades under section 5596 or 5597 of title 10, United States Code, 
before the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 7. Section 501 (b) (2) of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 (88 U. 8S. C. 1011 (b) (2)) is amended by inserting the words “or term 
retention pay” after the words “severance pay”. 

Sec. 8. Section 423 of title 14, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 423. Computation of retired pay 

“he retired pay of a grade or rating shall be computed at the rate of 214 
percent of the basic pay to which the officer or enlisted member concerned was 
entitled when last on active duty, multiplied by the number of years of service 
that may be credited to him under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code.” 

Sec. 9. The Act of June 3, 1948, chapter 390, as amended, is further amended 
as follows: 

(1) Section 9 (83 U. 8. C. 853h) is amended by striking out the words “active- 
duty pay with longevity credit” wherever they appear therein and inserting the 
words “basic pay” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 16 (a) (33 U.S. C. 8530 (a)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “active-duty pay with longevity credit” 
wherever they appear and inserting the words “basic pay” in place thereof ; 
and 

(B) by striking out the words “for which entitled to credit in the compu- 
tation of his pay while on active duty” and inserting the words “that may 
be credited to him under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code” in place 
thereof. 

Sec. 10. The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Section 102 (10) (A) is amended by striking out the words “section 201 
(a), 201 (e), 201 (f), or 508 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949” and in- 
serting the words “section 201, 202, 203, or 508 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended,” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 102 (11) (C) is amended by striking out the words “section 
201 (a)” wherever they appear and inserting the words “title II” in place thereof. 

(3) Section 102 (11) (D) is amended by striking out the words “section 
201 (a), 201 (e), 201 (f), or 508 of”. 

(4) Section 102 (11) (F) is amended by striking out the words ‘cumulative 
years of service for pay purposes” and inserting the words “and years of service 
in pay grade” in place thereof. 

Sec. 11. Section 265 (a) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (70 Stat. 
517) is amended by striking out the words “in the grade in which he is serving” 
and inserting the words “to which he was entitled” in place thereof. 

Sec. 12. (a) The Public Health Service Act is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 207 (d) (1) (42 U.S. C. 209 (d)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “purposes of basic pay and for”; and 

(B) by striking out the words “paragraphs (2) and (3)” and inserting 
the word “paragraph (2)” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 207 (d) (2) (42 U. 8S. C. 209 (d)) is repealed and sections 
207 (d) (3) and 207 (d) (4) are redesignated as sections “207 (d) (2)” and 
“207 (d) (3)”, respectively. 
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(3) Section 210 (g) (42 U. S. C. 211 (g)) is amended by striking out the 
words “active duty pay” and “pay” wherever they appear therein and inserting 
the words “basic pay” in place thereof. 

(4) Section 211 (42 U.S. C. 212) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “active pay”, “pay” and “active-duty 
pay” wherever they appear and inserting the words “basic pay” in place 
thereof; and 

(B) by adding the following new subsection at the end thereof : 

“(h) The retired pay of an officer of the Regular Corps who is retired under 
this section after the enactment of this subsection, shall (if such computation 
results in a greater amount of retired pay) be computed at the rate of 214 per 
centum of his monthly basic pay, multiplied by his years of service computed 
under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code. However, his retired pay 
may not be more than 75 per centum of the basic pay upon which it is based.” 

(5) Section 221 (a) (70A Stat. 619) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end of clause (4) and inserting the following in place thereof: “, and 
except that section 1405 (a) (7) and (8) applies only to officers commissioned 
as medical or dental officers.” 

(b) All provisions of law which heretofore authorized years of service for 
purposes of pay and pay period, longevity pay, or basic pay for officers appointed 
in the senior assistant grade or above in the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service are repealed and the credits authorized thereunder shall lapse. 

Sec. 13. The Act of March 23, 1946, chapter 112 (60 Stat. 59) is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Section 1 is amended by striking out the words “prescribed by section 4 
of such Act” and inserting in place thereof the words “of a general on active 
duty under an order which does not specify a period of 30 days or less, plus 
a personal money allowance of $5,000 a year”. 

(2) Section 2 is amended by striking out the words “officers appointed under 
this section are entitled to receive while on active duty” and inserting in place 
thereof the words “a general on active duty under an order which does not 
specify a period of 30 days or less, plus a personal money allowance of $2,200”. 

Sec. 14. Section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. S. C. 
33 (c)) is amended by striking out the words “base and longevity pay,” and 
inserting the words “basic pay” in place thereof. 

Sec. 15. The Secretary of the executive or military department concerned 
may transfer, out of any appropriations available to him for obligation during 
the fiscal year in which this Act becomes effective, into appropriations properly 
chargeable for pay, such amounts as may be necessary to carry out this Act. 

Sec. 16. Section 110 of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 740) 
is repealed. 


S. 3081 
(85th Cong., 2d sess.) 


A BILL To change the method of computing basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services, to provide term retention contracts for Reserve officers, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 is amended as follows: 

(1) Title I is amended by adding the following new clauses at the end of 
section 102 (37 U.S. C. 231) : 

(1) Members of the Army National Guard or the Air National Guard, while 
serving in that status, are considered to be members of the uniformed services. 

“(m) The term ‘active duty’ includes active duty for training or any other 
full-time active duty.” 

(2) Title II is amended as follows: 

(A) By striking out the heading thereof and present sections 201 and 202 
(37 U. 8S. C. 232 and 233) and inserting the following in place thereof : 


“TITLE II—BASIC PAY AND SPECIAL PAYS 
“BASIC PAY—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


“Seo. 201. (a) For the purposes of computing the basic pay of commissioned 
officers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic 
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pay is established within each pay grade according to years of service in that 
grade as follows: 























5 Increased basic pay for years of service in pay grade 
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“(b) For basic pay purposes, commissioned officers are assigned by the rank 
or grade in which serving, whether under temporary or permanent appoint- 
ment, to the various pay grades prescribed by subsection (a) of this section, as 
follows: 








| 
Army, Air Force, and | Navy, Coast Guard, | 
‘Pay grade Marine Corps | and Coast and Geo- Public Health Service 
detic Survey | 
| | 
O-10 | General... 7 | Admiral. ivndbawGeal 
O-9 | Lieutenant general_..._| Vice admiral_ ae 
O-8 | Major general_...._..._.| Rear admiral (upper | Surgeon General, Deputy Surgeon 
| half). | General, Assistant Surgeon General 
| | having rank of major general. 
O-7 | Brigadier general _- | Rear admiral (lower | Assistant Surgeon General having rank 
en and commo- of brigadier general. 
dore. 
0-6 | Colonel ...| Captein....... | Director grade. 
O-5 | Lieutenant colonel.....| Commander _ --_- .| Senior grade. 
O-4 | Major__.............._| Lieutenant com- Full grade. 
mander. 
0-3 | Captain !- Lieutenant ! .......| Senior assistant grade. 
O-2 | ist lieutenant !__. Lieutenant (junior Assistant grade. 
| grade).! | 
O-1 | 2d lieutenant !__- Ensign !__............| Junior assistant grade. 











“! A limited duty officer of the Navy or Marine Corps in this grade is assigned to a warrant officer pay 
grade as prescribed in sec. 202 of this title.’”’ 


“(e) In addition to the pay and allowances otherwise authorized by this Act, 
commissioned officers of a uniformed service on active duty under a call or order 
that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, are entitled to additional 
increments of basic pay at monthly rates as follows: 








“Pay grade Monthly rate 
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In the computation of retired pay, Severance pay, or readjustment payments, 
authorized under any provision of law, or pay provided by section 680 of title 10, 
United States Code, section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 
U. S. C. 33 (¢)), or section 219 (c) of the Public Health Service Act (42 U. 8. C. 
210-1), the additional increment provided by this subsection is not considered 
a part of the active duty pay or of the monthly basic pay of the applicable pay 
grades of the officers concerned. 
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“BASIC PAY—WARRANT OFFICERS 


“Sec. 202. (a) For the purposes of computing the basic pay of warrant officers 
of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic pay is 
established within each pay grade according to years of service in that grade, 
as follows: 





Increased basic pay for 
years of service in grade 


After 2 years | After 4 years 





$585 





“(b) For basic pay purposes, Limited Duty Officers of the Navy or Marine 
Corps in the following grades, whether under temporary or permanent appoint- 
ment, are assigned to the pay grades prescribed by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, as follows: and are entitled to the rates of pay prescribed therein: 


“Pay grade Grade 


W-3_.............-.| Lieutenant or captain. 
W-2_.........._....| Lieutenant (ig) or first lieutenant. 
, tea .| Ensign or second lieutenant, 


“BASIC PAY—ENLISTED MEMBERS 


“Sec. 203. (a) For the purpose of computing the basic pay of enlisted members 
of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic pay is 
established within each pay grade according to years of service in that grade, 
as follows: 


Increased basic pay for years of service in grade 


“Pay grade Base rate 


| 


| After 2 years Tate After 4 yes ars | After 6 ye ars | | After 8 yes ars 
Sees 
| 


an 
$410. 00 $420. 00 $430. 00 0 | $440. 00 
360. 00 | 370. 00 380. 00 ; 
310.00 | 320. 00 | 330.00 | 
260. 00 270.00 | 280.00 | 
220.00 | 230. 00 | 
180. 00 | | 
117. 00 
| 
| 


“(b) For basic pay purposes, enlisted members shall be distributed by the 
Secretary concerned, in the manner determined by him, and with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense, in the various pay grades prescribed by subsection 
(a) of this section. 

“(c) Aviation cadets of the Navy, the Air Force, or the Marine Corps are 
entitled to monthly basic pay at the rate of 50 per centum of the base rate of a 
commissioned officer in pay grade O-1. 


“BASIC PAY—ENTITLEMENT 


“Sec. 204. (a) A member of a uniformed service who is on active duty is en- 
titled to the basic pay of the pay grade to which assigned, or in which distributed 
in accordance with his years of service in that pay grade. For the purposes of 
this Act, a member of the Army National Guard or Air National Guard who is 
performing full-time training, training duty with pay, or other full-time duty, 
authorized by section 316, 503, 504, or 505 of title 32, United States Code, is con- 
sidered to be on active duty. 
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“(b) When a member of a uniformed service is ordered to active duty under 
an order that specifies a period of thirty days or less, or when a member of the 
Army National Guard or Air National Guard is called into Federal service 
under a call that specifies a period of thirty days or less, the time required to 
perform travel, as prescribed by regulations of the Secretary concerned, from 
home to first duty station, and from last duty station to home, is considered 
active duty. When a member of a uniformed service is ordered to active duty 
under an order that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, or when a 
member of the Army National Guard or Air National Guard is called into Fed- 
eral service under a call that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, 
the time required to perform travel from home to first duty station and from 
last duty station to home, by the mode of transportation authorized in the 
orders of the member, is considered active duty. 

“(c) Any payments accruing under law to any member of a uniformed service 
incident to his release from active duty or for his return home incident to release 
from that duty, may be paid to that member before his departure from his last 
duty station, whether or not he actually performs the travel involved. 


“YEARS OF SERVICE IN GRADE 


“Sec. 205. (a) Except as provided in subsections (b)—(d), all periods of sery- 
ice of a member of a uniformed service in a pay grade, whether or not on active 
duty, shall be credited in determining his years of service in that pay grade. 
However, for the purposes of this section— 

“(1) no service which preceded a period of more than three months dur- 
ing which the person concerned was not a member of a uniformed service 
may be credited ; 

“(2) a member who is serving on active duty in any grade while holding 
another grade is considered to be serving only in his active duty pay grade; 

“(3) a member who, while he is not on active duty, holds a temporary 
grade that is higher than his reserve grade, is considered to be serving 
only in that temporary grade; 

(4) an enlisted member, or warrant officer, of the Army National Guard 
or Air National Guard who is also a reserve commissioned officer is con- 
sidered to be serving as a commissioned officer only when he is on active 
duty as a commissioned officer ; and 

““(5) a member who served in a pay grade before becoming eighteen years 
of age may be credited with that service under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretarv concerned. 

“(b) For the purposes of determining years of service in a pay grade, a mem- 
ber of a uniformed service whose name is on a temporary disability retired list, 
or any other retired list, of a uniformed service is no considered to be serving in 
his pay grade when he is not on active duty. However, a member of a uniformed 
service whose name is on a temporary disability retired list and who is restored 
to active duty in his uniformed service under section 1211 of title 10, United 
States Code, is entitled to credit for the years of service in his pay grade while 
he was on that temporary disability retired list. 

“(¢c) For the purpose of determining years of service in a pay grade, a member 
of a uniformed service who is— 

“(1) reduced to a lower pay grade for other than inefficiency or dis- 
ciplinary reasons ; 

“(2) reenlisted in a regular component of a uniformed service within 
three months after release from active duty as an officer of that uniformed 
service ; 

(3) ordered to active duty in a pay grade lower than that of any temporary 
or permanent grade he holds; or 

““(4) discharged from a reserve enlistment for immediate enlistment in a 
regular component of a uniformed service in a pay grade lower than his 
reserve grade; 

is entitled, if he has served in the higher pay grade for at least one year, to the 
highest pay of the pay grade to which he is reduced, ordered to active duty, en- 
listed or reenlisted, or to the highest pay of any intermediate pay grade to which 
he may later be promoted. A member who is so reduced, ordered to active duty, 
enlisted, or reenlisted, and who has not served in the higher pay grade for at least 
one year, or a member who is reduced to a lowerpay grade for inefficiency or for 
disciplinary reasons, is entitled to credit, in the pay grade to which reduced, 
ordered to active duty, enlisted, or reenlisted, or in any intermediate pay grade 
to which he may later be promoted, for his years of service in the higher pay grade 
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in addition to any time previously served in the lower grade. A member who is 
reduced to a lower pay grade for inefficiency or for disciplinary reasons, and who 
is later promoted to the pay grade in which he was serving before being reduced, 
is not entitled to credit, in the pay grade to which promoted, for his previous 
Service in that grade. 

“(d) If any of the service of a member of a uniformed service in his current 
step in his pay grade is determined, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, to be unsatisfactory, he may not be advanced to a higher 
step within his pay grade until such time as his service in his current step in his 
pay grade is determined under those regulations to be satisfactory. No service in 
a pay grade that is determined to be unsatisfactory for the purposes of this 
subsection may be counted for the purpose of determining years of service in any 
pay grade. 

“(e) For the purposes of this section, service in a pay grade is considered to 
begin on the date when the appointment or promotion to, or enlistment in, the 
grade concerned is effective for pay purposes.” 

(B) By redesignating present section 203 (87 U. S. C. 234) as “section 206” 
and amending subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 

“(b) In addition to any pay, allowances, or special or incentive pays to which 
they are otherwise entitled, commissioned officers as defined in subsections (a) 
and (c) of this section are entitled to special pay as follows: 

“(1) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (a) : 

*“(A) $100 a month for each month of active service in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grade O-2, O-3, and O-4 who have not 
completed at least two years of active duty in a category covered by 
subsection (a). 

“(B) $200 a month for each month of active service in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grade O-2, O-3, and O-4 who have com- 
pleted at least two years of active duty in a category covered by sub- 
section (a). 

“(C) $150 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grade O-5. 

“(D) $100 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grades O—6, O-7, and O-8. 

(2) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (c) : 

*“(A) $100 a month for each month of active duty in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grades O-1, O—2, O-3, and O+4. 

“(B) $50 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grade O-5. 

However, a commissioned officer described in subsection (a) of this section is not 
entitled to the special pay provided by this section while he is serving as a medical 
or dental intern. The special pay authorized by this subsection may not be 
included in computing the amount of increase in pay authorized by any other 
provision of this Act or in the computation of retired pay, severance pay, or 
readjustment payments, authorized under any provision of law.” 

(C) By redesignating present section 204 (37 U. 8. C. 235) as “section 207” 
and amending the tables in subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 
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“INCENTIVE PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY PERFORMED UNDER SECTION 207 (a) 
(1) AND (2) 


Increased incentive pay for years of 
service in pay grade 


“Pay grade for basic pay Base rate 


} 
| After 2 years | After 4 years After 6 years 


| 


cant 
nt 
| 
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Aviation cadets. .........-. 








(D) By striking out the words “section 204” in present section 205 (c) (37 
U. 8S. C. 236 (c)) and inserting the words “section 207” in place thereof. 
(E) By redesignating present section 205 (37 U. S. C. 236) as “section 208”. 


(EF) By amending present section 206 (37 U. S. C. 237) to read as follows: 
“SPECIAL PAY—SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 


“Sec. 209. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, enlisted 
members of the uniformed services who are entitled to basic pay are entitled 
to additional pay at the following monthly rates, while on sea duty or while 


on duty in any place beyond the continental limits of the United States or in 
Alaska : 





| Monthly rate 


. 50 
22. 50 
2. 50 


et bios 








(G) By striking out the words “section 208” in present section 207 (e) (37 
U. S. C. 288 (e)), wherever they appear, and inserting the words “section 211” 
in place thereof. 

(H) By redesignating present section 207 (37 U. S. C. 238) as “section 210”, 

(I) By striking out the words “section 207” in present section 208 (a) (37 
U. S. C. 239 (a)) and inserting the words “section 210” in place thereof. 

(J) By striking out the words “(computed in accordance with the cumula- 
tive years of service of the member)” in present section 208 (d) (87 U. 8. C. 
239 (d)). 

(K) By redesignatinoe present section 208 (87 U. 8. C. 239) as “section 211”. 

(8) Title III is amended as follows: 
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(A) Section 302 (f) (37 U. S. C. 252 (f)) is amended by striking out the 
table therein and inserting the following new table in place thereof : 








! 
“Pay grade With depend-| Without de- 
ents pendents 


$171. $136. 80 
171. 136. 80 
171. 136. 80 
171. 136. 80 
136. 119. 70 
136. 102. 60 
119. 94. 20 
102. 5. 50 
94, | .10 
85. 5 38. 40 
119. 94. 20 
102. 6 5. 50 
94. 3 .10 
85. 5 58. 40 
67. 50 | 5. 00 
67. 50 | 00 

Lal and ate : i a a a eee ok Ro 8 bi it es | 67. 5 00 

BPR .nkc. eaten ad oe in aioe : . 67. 00 

MeO tae : ébheces ; | 67. 50 . 00 

E-4 (7 or more years of service)!____........-..-- i | 67. 50 00 

E-4 (less than 7 years of service)! 2________- ; | i . 00 

E-3 2 Met Si inh chwawee | . 00 

oe . . 00 

BPP 9s ord acaabaineteval stabs ecdsct peau d = . 00 

| 


on on 


on 
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cn or 





‘| Service authorized to be credited under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code. 
**2 Considered at all times as without dependents under subsection (a) of this section.”’ 


(B) Section 302 (h) (87 U. S. C. 252 (h)) is amended by striking out the 
words “E-6 and E-7” and inserting the words “E-6, E—-7, E-8, and E-9” in place 
thereof. 

(C) The tenth sentence of section 303 (c) (37 U. S. C. 253 (c)) is amended 
by striking out the words ‘“‘section 201 (e)” and inserting the words “section 
204” in place thereof. 

(D) Section 304 (c) (37 U. S. C. 254 (c)) is amended by striking out the 
word “or” before the words ‘as the Commandant of the Coast Guard” and by 
inserting the words “, or as the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service,” 
before the words “‘in lieu of”. 

(4) Title V is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 501 (d) (37 U. S. C. 801 (d)) is amended by striking out the 
words “section 204” wherever they appear and inserting the words “section 207” 
in place thereof. 

(B) Section 508 (37 U.S.C. 308) is amended— 

(i) by striking out the words “basic pay” and inserting the words “base 
rate” in place thereof ; and 
(ii) by striking out the words “with under two cumulative years’ service”. 

Sec. 2. The tables in section 1 (c) of the Act of May 19, 1952, chapter 310 

(66 Stat. 79), are amended to read as follows: 


“Pay grade Not over 2 Over 2 de- 
dependents pendents 





$96. 90 
10 | 96. 90 
10 96. 90 

77.10 96. 90 

77.10 | 96. 90 
.10 96. 90”” 





“Pay grade 1 dependent | 2 dependents | Over 2 
| | dependents 
$51. 30 | $77.10 | $96. 90 
51. 30 77.10 | 96. 90 
51. 30 
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Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding section 203 (a) and (b) of the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, and except as provided in subsection 
(d), an enlisted member of a uniformed service in pay grade E—1 through E-7 
who was a member of a uniformed service on the effective date of this Act, and 
who is entitled to basic pay, or to compensation based thereon, is entitled. during 
the three-year period beginning with the effective date of this Act, to have it 
computed at the higher of the following rates: 

(1) The rate in effect under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the 
day before the effective date of this Act, applied to the member as if it were 
currently in effect and increased, for a member with more than two cumula- 
tive years of service, by 6 per centum. 

(2) The rate prescribed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended by this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding sections 201 and 202 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended by this Act, and except as provided in subsection (d), an 
officer of a uniformed service who is entitled to basic pay, or to compensation 
based thereon, is entitled, during the three-year period beginning with the 
effective date of this Act, to have it computed at the rate in effect on the day 
before the effective date of this Act, applied to him as if it were currently in 
effect. If he-was a member of a uniformed service on the effective date of this 
Act and was entitled on that date to be credited with more than two cumulative 
years of service, that rate is increased by 6 per centum. If, with respect to 
any officer covered by this subsection, that rate (including such an increase, if 
any) is lower than the applicable rate prescribed by section 201 (a) and (c) or 
202 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, the lower 
rate (excluding such an increase, if any) is increased in accordance with the 
following table, except that the total rate may not be more than the applicable 
rate prescribed by that Act as so amended : 








Pay grade lst year ef 2d year 3d year 
cheatabetinceliaainsatGahiiaccaticiaat aieseennpbndicieeteianeg es —|—————— 
a a lh ace ~adipspanaaien $200 $300 $400 
nee gee are i nacench dicate cadence daa detente 100 200 300 
hn wig ec bn ah iil ala cow tas aconidime een en een 100 200 300 
i Sidentinavitides cg bpwisivduns clalieeaetdaw 100 200 300 
0-6 7 ess pide 75 150 225 
EL AUPE cL, coca c< dk acncunnnedubedeanbaaudaaiee aioe 50 100 150 


(c) A member’s cumulative years of service for the computation of basic 
pay under this section (including entitlement to the 6 per centum increase) are 
limited to those years with which he was entitled to be credited on the day 
before the effective date of this Act. 

(d) If the rate of basic pay under subsection (a) (1) or the first sentence of 
subsection (b) of a person who was a member of a uniformed service on the 
effective date of this Act is higher than the applicable rate otherwise prescribed 
by the Career Compensation Act of 1949 as amended by this Act, the higher rate 
continues to apply until, because of a change in his pay grade or years of serv- 
ice in pay grade, that rate is no longer higher than the applicable rate prescribed 
by that Act, as so amended, or until he is reduced in pay grade for inefficiency 
or disciplinary reasons. If he is reduced in pay grade for other than inefficiency 
or disciplinary reasons, he is, whenever entitled to basic pay or to compensation 
based thereon, entitled to have it computed at the higher of the following rates: 

(1) The rate in effect under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on 
the day before the effective date of this Act, applied to him as if it were 
currently in effect and increased by 6 per centum. 

(2) The rate prescribed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended by this Act. 

This subsection does not apply to a person who, after the effective date of this 
Act, ceases to be a member of a uniformed service for a period of more than 
three months. 

(e) If the aggregate of (1) the rate of special pay to which an officer cov- 
ered by section 203 of the Career Compensation act of 1949 on the day before 
the effective date of this Act was then entitled, and (2) his rate of basic pay 
(as increased under subsection (b)), is higher than the aggregate of the rates 
of special pay and basic pay to which he would be entitled under this Act, the 
former rates continue to apply until the aggregate of those rates is no longer 
higher than the aggregate of the latter rates. 
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(f) If, on the day before the effective date of this Act, a member is under 
competent orders requiring the performance of hazardous duty and the rate 
of his incentive pay for that duty under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
on that date is higher than that for his pay grade under the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, he is, whenever entitled to incentive 
pay under the same orders, entitled to that higher rate based on the cumulative 
years of service credited to him on the day before the effective date of this 
Act, until, because of increased years of service in pay grade, the rate of incen- 
tive pay for his pay grade under the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended by this Act, is higher, or until there is a change in his pay grade. 

(g) Subsection (f) applies to— 

(1) persons who are members of the uniformed services on the effective 
date of this Act; and 

(2) enlisted members of the uniformed services whose enlistments ter- 
minated during the period between the date of enactment and the effective 
date of this Act and who reenlist within three months after that termina- 
ion. 

Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law except subsection (b) 
of this section, the changes in rates of basic pay made by this Act do not apply 
in computing the retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, equivalent pay, 
severance pay, or readjustment payments, authorized under any law, or the pay 
provided by section 680 of title 10, United States Code, section 4 (c) of the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (87 U. 8. C. 3 (c)), or section 219 (c) of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U. 8. C. 210-1), of any person who became 
entitled to that pay or those payments before the effective date of this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding section 1402 of title 10, United States Code, a member of 
a uniformed service who retired before the effective date of this Act, and who 
performed a period of continuous active duty of at least one year after being 
retired, is entitled, upon release from that active duty on or after the effective 
date of this Act, to recompute his retired pay as follows: 


Column 1 take— Column 2 multiply by— Column 3 Column 4 
add— subtract— 


Monthly basic pay,! of the grade in | 24 percent of the sum of— Excess over 75 per- 
which he would be eligible to (1) the years of service that cent of pay upon 
retire if he were retiring upon that may be credited to him in which computa- 


release from active duty. computing retired pay; and tion is based, 
(2) his years of active service 
after retirement.? 


1 Compute at rates applicable to him on day he is released from active duty. 
2 Before applying percentage factor, credit a part of a year that is 6 months or more as a whole year, and 
disregard a part of a year that is less than 6 months, 


(c) Notwithstanding any provision of law except section 1402 of title 10, 
United States Code, and subsection (d) of this section, the retired-pay, retainer 
pay, severance pay, or readjustment payments, authorized under any law, or the 
pay provided by section 680 of title 10, United States Code, section 4 (c) of the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. 8S. C. 33 (c)), or section 219 (c) of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U. 8. C. 210-1), of an officer who becomes entitled 
to that pay, or those payments on or after the effective date of this Act, and 
before the fourth year after that date, is based on the monthly basic pay to which 
he was entitled on the day he became entitled to that pay or those payments. 

(d) In the computation of retired pay, severance pay, or readjustment pay- 
ments, authorized under any law, or of pay provided by section 680 of title 10, 
United States Code, section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 
U. 8S. C. 33 (c)), or section 219 (c) of the Public Health Service Act (42 U. 8S. C. 
210-1), any part of an officer’s pay computed under the second or third sentence 
of section 3 (b) of this Act that is more than the basic pay for his pay grade 
and years of service in that pay grade under section 201 (a) of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, is considered not to be a part 
of his active duty pay or monthly basic pay. 

(e) Any person retired before, on, or after the effective date of this Act in an 
enlisted grade, or advanced to a commissioned officer grade on the retired list 
under the Act of May 7, 1932, chapter 171 (47 Stat. 150), with credit for thirty 
years of service in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who received double time 
credit toward retirement for service beyond the continental limits of the United 
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States between 1898 and 1912, is considered to have over thirty years of cumula- 
tive service for the purposes of computing retired pay. 

Sec. 5. Title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 555 (a) is amended by striking out the words ‘‘232 (a) of title 37” 
and inserting the words “202 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended,” in place thereof. 

(2) Chapter 39 is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 679 is amended to read as follows: 

“$ 679. Term retention contracts. 

“(a) To provide definite terms of active duty (other than for training) for 
reserve Officers with their consent, the Secretary concerned may make a standard 
contract for a period of not less than two years with a reserve officer of an armed 
force under his jurisdiction requiring the officer to serve for a period of active 
duty (other than for training) that the Secretary determines is necessary to meet 
the needs of that armed force. When such a contract expires, a new one may be 
made. This subsection does not apply in time of war, or of national emergency 
declared after January 1, 1953, or to officers of the Medical Corps or Dental 
Corps of the Army or Navy, or to officers of the Veterinary Corps of the Army, or 
to medical, dental, or veterinary officers of the Air Force. 

*(h) A contract may not be made under subsection (a) with a reserve officer 
unless he has completed at least two years of active duty as a commissioned 
officer. 

“(e) Rach contract made under subsection (a) shall provide that the officer 
may not be released from active duty without his consent during the period of 
the contract— 

“(1) because of a reduction or redistribution in the actual personnel 
strength of the armed force concerned, unless the release is in accordance 
with the recommendation of a board of officers appointed by an authority 
designated by the Secretary concerned to determine officers to be released 
from active duty under regulations prescribed by the Secretary; or 

“(2) for any other reason, without an opportunity to be heard, if he so 
requests, by a board of officers before the release, unless he is (A) dismissed 
or discharged under the sentence of a court-martial, (B) released because of 
an unexplained absence without leave for at least three months, or (C) 
released because he is convicted and sentenced to confinement in a Federal or 
State penitentiary or correctional institution and the sentence has become 
final. 

“(d) Contracts made under subsection (a) are subject to such policies, pro- 
cedures, and controls as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense for the 
armed forces under his jurisdiction or by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
Coast Guard when the Coast Guard is not operating as a service in the Navy. 
The policies, procedures, and controls prescribed by the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be uniform so far as practicable. 

“(e) A contract made under subsection (a) terminates when a war occurs, or 
a national emergency is declared, and the officer concerned may be kept on active 
duty, without his consent, as otherwise provided by law.” 

(B) Section 680 is amended to read as follows: 

“$ 680. Term retention contracts: pay 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), a reserve officer who makes a con- 
tract under section 679 of this title is entitled, upon release from active duty, to 
term retention pay for that active duty, computed under subsection (c), if— 

“(1) he completes the period of active duty specified in that contract; 

“(2) he is released from active duty without his consent before the ex- 
piration of the period specified in that contract except for— 

“(A) physical disability resulting from his intentional misconduct 
or willful neglect; or 
“(B) moral or professional dereliction; or 

“(3) a war or national emergency occurs before he completes the period 
specified in that contract. 

“(b) No officer is eligible for term retention pay under this section if— 

“(1) he is released to be appointed in a regular component of an armed 
foree;: 

“(2) at any time before he becomes entitled to that pay, he is released for 
a reason described in section 679 (c) (2) (A)—(C) of this title; 

“(3) at any time before he becomes entitled to that pay, he becomes 
eligible for retired pay under any law; or 
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“(4) at any time before he becomes entitled to that pay, he becomes 
eligible for severance pay under section 1212 of this title. 

“(c) The term retention pay of an officer covered by subsection (a) is com- 
puted by multiplying his years of service, or fraction thereof, under contract, 
but not more than twelve years, by two months’ basic pay to which he is entitled 
on the date of termination of the last contract made under section 679 of this title 
before his release from active duty. No period of service under contract may be 
counted more than once under this subsection. Payment may be made only to a 
living officer and shall be made at the time the officer is released from active 
duty. However, if the officer is released from active duty and dies before pay- 
ment is made, payment shall be made in the manner prescribed in sections 361- 
365 of title 37, United States Code. 

“(d) Any period of service credited under subsection (c) in computing term 
retention pay may not be credited in computing readjustment pay under section 
1016 of title 50, United States Code. However, it shall be credited in determin- 
ing, under that section, the years of continuous active duty necessary for eligi- 
bility for that pay. The total payments made to an officer under that section 
and under this section may not be more than two years’ basic pay at the rate to 
which he was entitled on the date on which he was last relieved from active 
duty. 

“(e) Under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary concerned or the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, as the case may be, there shall be de- 
ducted— 

“(1) from the monthly retired pay of an officer who has received term re- 
tention pay under this section and who qualifies for retired pay under any 
provision of this title except chapter 67; or 

“(2) from the monthly compensation of an officer who has received term 
retention pay under this section and who qualifies for compensation under 
any law administered by the Veterans’ Administration for a disability in- 
curred during a period for which he has received that term retention pay; 

an amount sufficient to recover, during the life expectancy of the officer, that 
term retention pay. However, the deduction may not be more, in any one month, 
than 25 per centum of the officer’s monthly retired pay or monthly compensation. 
There shall be deducted from any severance pay to which an officer, who has 
received term retention pay under this section, is entitled under section 1212, 
3303 (d) (3), 3786 (b), 6882 (c), 6883 (f), 6884 (b), 8308 (d), (3), or 8786 
(b) of this title, an amount equal to that received as term retention pay.” 
(C) The analysis is amended by striking out the following items: 


“679. Active duty agreements. 
“680. Active duty agreements: release from duty.” 


and inserting the following new items in place thereof: 


“679. Term retention contracts. 
“680. Term retention contracts: pay.” 


(D) The amendments made by clauses (2) (A)-—(C) do not affect the rights 
or benefits of any person who made a contract under section 679 of title 10, 
United States Code, before the enactment of this Act. However, he may 
rescind that contract for the purpose of making a contract under that section as 
amended by this Act. A contract so entered into within one year after the en- 
actment of this Act is effective as of the date of enactment of this Act. 

(3) Chapter 71 is amended by adding the following new section at the end 
thereof : 

“$1405. Years of service. 

“(a) For the purposes of section 1401 (formula 4), 1431 (b), 3888 (1), 3927 
(b) (1), 3991 (formula B), 6151 (b), 6325 (a) (2) and (b) (2), 6881 (a) (2), 6883 
(ce) (2), 6390 (b) (2), 6394 (g) (2), 68396 (c) (2), 6398 (b) (2), 6899 (c) (2), 
6400 (b) (2), 8888 (1), 8927 (b) (1), or 8991 (formula B) of this title, or section 
423 of title 14, United States Code, the years of service of a member of the 
armed forces are computed by adding— 

(1) his years of service (including, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary concerned, service before becoming eighteen years of age) as a 
commissioned officer, warrant officer, flight officer, or enlisted member in— 

“(A) the armed forces; 

“(B) the National Guard: 

“(C) the Commissioned Corps of the Public Health Service; 
“(D) the Coast and Geodetic Survey ; 

“(E) the Organized Militia before July 1, 1916; 
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“(F) the Naval Militia ; 

“(G) the National Naval Volunteers ; 

“(H) the Naval Reserve Force; 

“(1I) the Marine Corps Reserve Force; and 
“(J) the Philippine Constabulary ; 

(2) in the case of a commissioned officer in service on June 30, 1922, his 
years of service—— 

“(A) that were then counted in computing longevity pay; and 
“(B) asa contract surgeon serving full time; 

“(3) his years of service as a nurse or reserve nurse of the Army Nurse 
Corps, the Navy Nurse Corps, or the Nurse Corps of the Public Health 
Service ; 

“(4) his years of service as an Army field clerk ; 

“(5) his years of service as a deck officer or junior engineer in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey ; 

“(6) his years of service authorized, under any law in effect on October 1, 
1949, to be credited for the purpose of computing longevity pay; 

(7) in the case of an officer of the Medical Corps or Dental Corps of the 
Army or Navy or an officer of the Air Force designated as a medical or dental 
officer who became entitled to retired pay after April 30, 1956, except under 
chapter 67 of this title, four years of service, plus one additional year in 
the case of such an officer of the Medical Corps, or such a medical officer, 
who has completed one year of medical internship or the equivalent thereof ; 
and 

“(8) in the case of an officer in a category named in clause (7) who be- 
came entitled to retired pay under chapter 67 of this title after April 30, 1956, 
and who performs active duty after May 1, 1956, four years of service, plus 
one additional year in the case of such an officer of the Medical Corps or such 
a medical officer who has completed one year of medical internship or the 
equivaient thereof. 

For the purposes of this subsection, a part of a year that is six months or more is 
counted as a whole year, and a part of a year that is less than six months is 
disregarded. 

“(b) The same period of time may not be counted more than once under this 
section. In addition, service credited under subsection (a) (7) or (8) shall be 
reduced by the years of service otherwise authorized to be credited under this 
section which cover any part of.@he officer’s professional education or internship.” 

(4) The analysis of chapter 71 is amended by adding the following new item 
at the end thereof : 


“1405. Years of service.” 


(5) Formula 4 of section 1401 is amended by striking out the words “in com- 
puting basic pay” and inserting the words “under section 1405 of this title’ in 
place thereof. 

(6) Section 1451 (b) is amended by striking out the words “for which he is 
entitled to credit in the computation of his basic pay” and inserting the words 
“that may be credited to him under section 1405 of this title” in the place 
thereof. 

(7) Section 3536 (b) is amended by striking out the words “, and is entitled to 
be credited for pay purposes with all service that may be credited under section 
233 of title 37”. 

(8) Section 3888 (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to him 
in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited to 
him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(9) Section 3927 (b) (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to 
him in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited 
to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(10) Formula B of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “eredited 
to him in determining basic pay” and inserting the words “credited to him under 
section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(11) Formula C of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “when he 
applied for” and inserting the word “of” in place thereof. 

(12) Formula D of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “Monthly 
basic pay * of member’s retired grade.” and inserting the words “Monthly basic 
pay * to which member was entitled one date of retirement.” in place thereof. 

(13) Section 4885 (c) is amended by striking out the words “(under 4 
months)”. 

(14) Section 5596 (f) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof. 
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(15) Section 5597 (h) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(16) The following sections are amended by striking out the words “creditable 
for basic pay” wherever they appear therein and inserting the words “that may 
be credited to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof : 

(A) 6151 (b). 

(B) 6825 (a) (2) and (b) (2). 

(C) 6381 (a) (2). 

(D 6383 (c) (2). 

(E) 6390 (b) (2). 

(F) 6394 (g) (2). 

(G) 6396 (c) (2). 

(H) 63898 (b) (2). 

(1) 6899 (c) (2). 

(J) 6400 (b) (2). 

(17) Section 6221 (b) is amended by striking out the words “and is entitled 
to be credited for pay purposes with all service which may be credited under 
section 233 of title 37”. 

(18) Section 6326 (c) (2) is amended by striking out the words “grade in 
which retired” and inserting the words “pay grade in which he was serving on 
the date of retirement” in place thereof. 

(19) Section 6969 (b) is amended by striking out the second sentence thereof. 

(20) Section 8888 (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to him 
in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited to 
him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(21) Section 8927 (b) (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to 
him in computing his basic pay’ and inserting the words “that may be credited 
to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(22) Formula B of section 8991 is amended by striking out the words “credited 
to him in determining basic pay” and inserting the words “credited to him under 
section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(23) Formula C of section 8991 is amended by striking out the words “when 
he applied for” and inserting the word “of” in place thereof. 

(24) Formula D of section 8991 is amended by striking out the words “Monthly 
basic pay * of members’ retired grade.” and inserting the words “Monthly basic 
pay * to which member was entitled on date of retirement.” in place thereof. 

(25) Section 9385 (c) is amended by striking out the words “(under 4 
months)”. “ 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by clauses (14) and (15) of section 5 do not 
apply to members of the Navy or Marine Corps appointed to commissioned or 
warrant officer grades under section 5596 or 5597 of title 10, United States Code, 
before the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 7. Section 501 (b) (2) of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 (38 U. S. C. 1011 (b) (2)) is amended by inserting the words “or term 
retention pay” after the words “severance pay”. 

Sec. 8. Section 423 of title 14, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$ 423. Computation of retired pay 

“The retired pay of a grade or rating shall be computed at the rate of 2% per 
centum of the basic pay to which the officer or enlisted member concerned was 
entitled at the time of retirement, multiplied by the number of years of service 
that may be credited to him under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code.” 
‘i — 9. The Act of June 3, 1948, ch. 390, as amended, is further amended as 

ollows: 

(1) Section 9 (33 U. S. C. 853h) is amended by striking out the words “active- 
duty pay with longevity credit” whereever they appear and inserting the words 
“basic pay” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 16 (a) (33 U.S. C. 8530 (a) ) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “active-duty pay with longevity credit” 
"Bed they appear and inserting the words “basic pay” in place thereof; 
an 

(B) by striking out the words “for which entitled to credit in the com- 
putation of his pay while on active duty” and inserting the words “that 
may be credited to him under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code” 
in place thereof. 

Sec. 10. The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act (70 Stat. 857) 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 102 (10) (A) is amended by striking out the words “section 201 
(a), 201 (e), 201 (f), or 508 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949,” and in- 
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serting the words “section 201, 202, 203, or 508 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended,” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 102 (11) (C) is amended by striking out the words “section 201 
(a)” wherever they appear and inserting the words “title II” in place thereof. 

(3) Section 102 (11) (D) is amended by striking out the words “section 201 
(a), 201 (e), 201 (f), or 508 of”. 

(4) Section 102 (11) (F) is amended by striking out the words “cumulative 
years of service for pay purposes” and inserting the words “and years of service 
in pay grade” in place thereof. 

Sec. 11. Section 265 (a) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (70 Stat. 
517) is amended by striking out the words “in the grade in which he is serving” 
and inserting the words “to which he was entitled” in place thereof. 

Sec. 12. (a) The Public Health Service Act is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 207 (d) (1) (42 U. S. C. 209 (d) (1)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “purposes of basic pay and for”; and 
(B) by striking out the words ‘‘paragraphs (2) and (3)” and inserting 
the words “paragraph (2)” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 207 (d) (2) (42 U.S. C. 209 (d) (2)) is repealed and sections 207 
(d) (3) and 207 (d) (4) are redesignated as sections “207 (d) (2)” and “207 
(d) (3)”, respectively. 

(3) Section 210 (g) (42 U.S. C. 211 (g)) is amended by striking out the words 
“active duty pay” and “pay” wherever they appear and inserting the words 
“basic pay” in place thereof. 

(4) Section 211 (42 U. S. C. 212) is amended by striking out the words “active 
pay”, “pay”, and “active-duty pay” wherever they appear and inserting the words 
“basic pay” in place thereof. 

(5) Section 221 (a) (70A Stat. 619) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end of clause (4) and inserting the following in place thereof: “, and 
except that section 1405 (a) (7) and (8) applies only to officers commissioned 
as medical or dental officers.” 

(b) All provisions of law which, before the effective date of this Act, authorized 
years of service for purposes of pay and pay period, longevity pay, or basic pay 
for officers appointed in the senior assistant grade or above in the Regular Corps 
of the Public Health Service are repealed and the credits authorized thereunder 
shall lapse. 

Src. 13. Section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. S. C. 33 
(c)) is amended by striking out the words “base and longevity pay,” and in- 
serting the words “‘basic pay” in place thereof. 

Sec. 14. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, persons in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce who are not members of a uniformed service, but whose pay 
or allowances were, on the day before the enactment of this Act, assimilated 
to pay or allowances of members of the uniformed services, are entitled, begin- 
ning with the effective date of this Act, to pay and allowances at rates to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Sec. 15. Section 110 of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 740) 
is repealed. 

Sec. 16. Except for sections 1 (3), 5 (2), and 15, the effective date of this Act 
is July 1, 1958. Section 5 (2) becomes effective on the date of enactment of this 
Act. Sections 1 (3) and 15 become effective July 1, 1961. 


Senator Srennis. Senator Symington, we have chatted here a 
moment and you said that you had a statement you were considering 
making. If you wish to, you may proceed. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Barrett, come right in. We are glad to 
have you here this morning. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Mr. Chairman, before we begin these impor- 
tant hearings, I would like to make a few remarks for the record in 
order to clarify certain issues that will come before us. 

As you have mentioned, I have supported the Cordiner Committee 
recommendations. 

I introduced S. 2014, which was cosponsored by the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona, Barry M. Goldwater. Because of my interest 
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in this matter, I have been following the hearings before the Kilday 
House subcommittee. I realize they are facing many problems in 
their efforts to arrive at a proper bill which will insure our national 
survival by retaining a professional force in being. 

Our hearings as of this date are being held without benefit of the 
ultimate findings of our distinguished colleagues in the House. 

I believe it is important, therefore, that at this time we take 
cognizance of some of the problem areas facing the House sub- 
committee. 

I believe it would be well that we agree upon a definition of certain 
terms in order that this committee and the witnesses will be speak- 
ing the same language. 

Such mutual understanding will help clarify our discussions and 
give us all the same starting point. 

The first term I take the liberty to discuss is that of longevity. 
Here we are concerned with a principle which has two applications, 
years of service and time in grade. 

The present pay system of our Armed Forces is based upon the ap- 
plication of the longevity principle to years of service. 

Under this system a member receives automatic increases in pay at 
certain points throughout his career. Under the system proposed by 
Mr. Cordiner and his Committee, and contained in S. 3081, we are 
dealing with what is known as the step-in-grade system. 

This system is based upon the application of the longevity principle 
to time in grade. Under this system a member would receive increases 
in pay at certain periods throughout the time that he held a particu- 
lar rank. I do not believe therefore that we are in any way trying 
to abolish the longevity principle as far as our pay system is concerned. 
Rather we are concerned with its application to time in grade instead 
of years of service. 

The next term is that of proficiency pay. This term is not con- 
tained in S, 3081 but has been mentioned quite frequently in House 
hearings, and undoubtedly will be used during these hearings. 

The first thing I would like to try to clarify this morning is that 
proficiency pay, as I understand it, applies to enlisted men only, and 
not to officers. 

Secondly, it applies not only to technicians in critical or very criti- 
cal specialties, but also to all enlisted men who prove themselves 
outstanding in their particular specialty, whether it be critical or 
not. 

Thus a platoon leader or sergeant who is outstanding can be given 
proficiency pay. 

Third, unlike the present longevity system, which contains auto- 
matic pay inversions without any reference to ability, merit, or con- 
tribution, the proficiency pay system permits an outstanding soldier 
or qualified technician to be awarded extra pay only after a careful, 
calculated, and deliberate evaluation is made to determine that such 
a member deserves a proficiency pay increase. 

If these interpretations are acceptable to the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, and to the witnesses, I believe we would have a better grasp 
of the problem involved. 

I thank the Chair. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator Symington. 
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Secretary Francis and Genera] Twining, we are very glad to have 
you gentlemen here this morning, and Senator Barrett, we are mighty 
glad you are here. 

Is there anything you wish to say now ¢ ; 

Senator Barrerr. No, Mr. Chairman. I am here to listen to the 
Secretary and General Twining to get their views on this matter. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Secretary, we are delighted to have you, and you may proceed 
now in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NEIL McELROY, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. N. F. TWINING, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF, AND WILLIAM H. FRANCIS, JR., ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND 
RESERVE) 


Secretary McExroy. I would like to comment first with respect to 
these definitions which I think are very helpful and completely ac- 
ceptable to the witnesses. 

I don’t speak for the Committee. I assume the Committee will make 
its own decision, but I think this is really quite helpful because 
longevity really means length of life, but longevity in this pay sense 
means Just what you have carefully outlined, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me just a minute. Two definitions are 
given, years of service and time in grade. The witnesses will have 
to designate which type. 

Secretary McEtroy. The time in grade is the application of the 
longevity principle in the Cordiner bill, and the longevity principle 
based on simply years of service is in the present system. I think 
the definition was clearly stated by Senator Symington, and I would 
simply like to associate ourselves with that as the definition. 

That is the way we will be speaking as we go along. 

Senator Stennis. Very good. 

Secretary McExroy. I would also, before I start, like to say with 
respect to your strongly made point on the necessity of management of 
any improved pay system being a true determinant of the effectiveness 
of that system that is exactly our belief also, and we would be very 
glad to discuss some of those things. 

We think, also, however, that if an improved pay bill of the type rec- 
ommended here is enacted by the Congress, at that point we can be 
a good deal more specific as to the way in which we would plan to 
establish the management of it. It ian very well be that this com- 
mittee might like to call us back after the final details of the bill have 
been determined to report on how we do plan to proceed. 

That might be even better, although we are prepared to talk about 
some of the ways in which we hope to proceed on this matter. 

Senator Srennis. I think it will work out perhaps that way too, 
Mr. Secretary, that we would want you to come back. 

Secretary McEtroy. I have this rather short statement which I 
would be very happy to make, sir, if I may. 

Senator STennis. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the revised pay bill which you have under consideration is in my 
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opinion a very important piece of legislation. I am, therefore, glad 
of this opportunity to give you my views toward it and the problem 
it seeks to meet. 

I am sure you will feel that details of the proposal can be covered 
more to your satisfaction by others who will appear before this com- 
mittee, but I should like to share with you my thoughts regarding cer- 
tain of the underlying principles involved. 

The revised pay bill is built on a compensation plan which is in- 
tended to encourage qualified men in both enlisted grades and officer 
grades to look favorably on the military as a career opportunity. 

The increased emphasis it puts on merit and proficiency will make 
us better able to attract and retain good personnel at all levels. In 
my judgment this is of key importance to our defense now and in the 
years to come. 

Armed Forces are suffering today from a shortage of trained 
men in many important areas. Men with fine qualities of leadership 
are leaving the services and electing not to make a career of the mili- 
tary. These are men whose abilities and training make them valuable 
officers now and who will be even more required in the years ahead. 
The same is true of enlisted men who have been trained in the com- 
plicated technology of modern weapons systems and whose skills are 
greatly needed. 

Before taking over my present responsibilities last October, I spent 
almost a month visiting many of our defense installations. I found 
the same thing to be true at the Strategic Air Command in Omaha, 
at the Continental Air Defense in Colorado Springs, at Fort Bliss, at 
Huntsville—everywhere I went. 

The fine officers charged with the command of these forces were 
deeply disturbed by what they regarded as their No. 1 problem—the 
excessive turnover of their well-trained enlisted men and of their 
young officers. 

The task of training green recruits in the complexities of such tech- 
nical skills as radar, guidance systems, communications and electronics 
in general is time consuming and expensive; in far too many cases 
men who have just acquired proficiency in these skills leave their serv- 
ice soon after they reach high capacity. 

Just as disturbing is the fact that so much of our fine young officer 
material, men with ambition and self-confidence and the ability to in- 
spire others, are leaving the Armed Forces just at the time when they 
are ready to move forward and add to the strength of our forces. 

These men, the men with special skills and those with leadership 
qualities, must be retained in greater numbers if this country is to have 
the quality of defense it needs and expects. 

I am sure you are fully conscious of the reasons for this situation. 
We live in a competitive economy, and our Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine organizations are in competition with many other career 
opportunities. 

The services have much to offer young men with energy and intel- 
ligence, but if we wish to attract such men and hold them in the num- 
bers that are needed in the modern Armed Forces, we are going to have 
to make the military services better able to compete with opportunities 
in civilian life. 

The revised pay bill takes an important step in this direction by 
placing greater emphasis on competence and aptitude and less on the 
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number of years a man has been in service. The kind of man we are 
seeking to attract has confidence in his ability, and is more than willing 
to have his success in life depend on his abi ity to demonstrate intelli- 
nce and initiative. He is looking for an opportunity to advance on 
is merits, and to receive recognition on the basis of his performance 
rather than his length of time on the job. 

Application of this principle is a key element in the proposed bill. 

Of course, as Senator Symington has pointed out, we do not say 
that length of service should be ignored. We need in substantial num- 
bers the man of average ability who is qualified to do a job of limited 
skill requirement. Such a man can still have a satisfactory career in 
the services and enjoy the many benefits of such a life. 

Under the new bill a man’s pay will increase within his grade with 
continued service. 

But if he is given a more important job or does it with more pro- 
ficiency he can be rewarded for the type of service he is renderin 
rather than simply on the basis of his years in service. The revisec 

ay bill does not reject longevity as a factor but seeks to strike a 
better balance between longevity and merit as a basis for pay. 

Another feature of the bill which we regard as important is the 
increased compensation for officers in the higher ranks. We have not 
suggested any fundamental changes in compensation in the lower 
ranks of either enlisted men or officer grades, except for the cost-of- 
living adjustments. 

It is our feeling that these areas are reasonably compensated—but 
that the renumeration above them is so low, relative to other career 
opportunities, that it causes a loss of interest on the part of a great 
many young men who may be considering a service career ~The 
thoughtful young man is not concerned nearly as much with his 
starting pay as he is with the pay he may reasonably expect to get if 
after the years have gone by he has been successful in his chosen ‘field. 
The bill seeks to give greater rewards for success, and to give able 
young men an attractive goal to which to aspire. 

In our military organization we require officers and men of out- 
standing ability. We have many of them now, despite our present 
levels of compensation. As the nature of warfare becomes more com- 
plex, more technical, we will need more of them. 

If we are to attract and hold young men with the required ability 
and leadership qualities, if we are to hold in the military organization 
men who have been trained in the needed skills, we must be willing 
and able to offer the outstanding man rewards commensurate with 
what those same men could obtain in many other fields of endeavor. 

The best source to which I can turn, as Secretary of Defense, for 
military advice, is, of course, the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They are 
best qualified to evaluate the Nation’s military requirements and 
establish priorities among the many pressing defense needs. 

General Twining is here to speak for himself, but I should like 
to quote briefly from a statement I received less than 2 weeks ago from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the subject of military incentives and 
the importance of the things about which I have been talking. This 
is the quotation : 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe there is a vital need to increase the overall 


attractiveness of the professional military career in relation to its civilian coun- 
terparts in private industry. It is believed that a program of long-range incen- 
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tives designed to this end is a matter of highest priority in order to obtain the 
requisite high professional level in our military force. 

The bill before you is, in our judgment, the best means available 
to us to provide the incentives needed to give our forces the trained 
young men that will keep them at a high professional level. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize that the job is not done when the new 
pay bill is passed. A compensation plan will be only as good as the 
administration of it. 

We are conscious of our responsibility in this regard and we expect 
to be held to it. 

I would summarize my views in this way. As we modernize our 
military forces, with increasingly complicated weapons systems, grow- 
ing dependence on new and complex communications, and added em- 
phasis on readiness and speed of response, we need trained men more 
than ever before. . 

Our modern Armed Forces need in greater numbers men with lead- 
ership qualities, men of real ability who are prepared to make the 
military their careers, We need, in short, to be able to compete suc- 
cessfully for our best young men with other career opportunities 
available to them. 

We know of the long-time interest you, Mr. Chairman, and the 
members of this committee have had in matters having to do with the 
personnel in our military, and of how closely you have worked with 
the Defense Department in meeting the problems. We believe the 
revised pay bill will give us substantial help in an area of great im- 
portance to all of us and that its passage will be of great benefit to 
the welfare and safeguarding of our country. 

We hope you will join us in supporting this key piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, we certainly do thank you. 

I have a few questions here, Mr. Secretary, that have been prepared 
in conference with Mr. Braswell, our subcommittee onal who is 
very well informed indeed on this subject, and he has made a very 
penetrating analysis of these various points. 

I told him of certain points that I thought were material and would 
want to be covered and he very carefully worked out the rest of this 
and worked in my suggestions, too. 

I do not want to take too much of your time, nor the time of the 
other members of the committee, but I do think that these questions 
go to the heart of some things here that all committee members are 
going to be interested in. If I may now, I want to give you plenty of 
time, to read these questions, and any that are so involved that they 
require some extra time or a little staff work, why will you please 
say So. 

The first question here is the defense bill, even though embracing 
the Cordiner report, does differ in the following respects. You see, 
before you came here, Mr. Secretary this subcommittee was really 
appointed to consider the Cordiner report and the Cordiner bill 
(S. 2014). Since then, the administration bill (S. 3081) has been 
introduced, and that was also referred to this subcommittee, so now 
we have the two here. 

The Department of Defense bill, even though embracing the 
Cordiner report, does differ in the following respects. It contains 
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a minimum 6 percent increase for those who have 2 years of service 
on July 1, 1958. 

Second, it has a 3-year phase-in period for officers and warrant 
officers. 

Third, it reduces the ultimate pay scales as compared to Cordiner 
for the. general] officer grades. 

I would like to ask you questions on each of these points. 

First, with reference to the 6 percent, the bill in effect provides 
that anyone with 2 years of service who does not otherwise get an 
increase will receive a minimum of 6-percent increase in this present 
pay. I assume that the purpose of the 6 percent was to provide a cost- 
eeliving increase. There will be about 750,000 people in active serv- 
ice on July 1, 1958, who will not have 2 years of active service and 
will therefore receive no increase under that bill. Practically all of 
these men are in the Jower 3 enlisted grades. 

Since the cost of living is the main element involved, do you think 
it is fair to exclude these people, or would it be more equitable to 
include within the 6 percent al] who are on active duty July 1, 1958? 

Would you make a comment on that, Mr. Secretary? That dis- 
turbs me some as to just how we are going to balance that. 

Secretary McEtroy. I will be very glad to talk of that because it 
was carefully considered. 

We have omitted those who have less than 2 years of service, on 
the basis, Mr. Chairman, that at some such dividing point as that 
you could say that these were the men who had not made any decision 
yet as to whether they would choose the military as a career. They 
were either operating under the draft law or had entered the serv- 
ices on a volunteer basis in lieu of accepting the draft. That is one 
point, 

The other point which may be even more important, I think, is 
that a good many of the men in those 2 years are unmarried men. 
The items which are to such a considerable extent in the cost-of-living 
index that justify consideration of an adjustment in compensation 
for those that are married and have all of the problems of making 
ends meet as a consequence of an increase in the cost of living are to 
a considerable extent taken care of by supplied items to the men who 
are unmarried. 

I am talking about such things as food, quarters, clothing, and for 
that reason, it does not seem as if the increase in cost of living falls 
with the same severity on that group. 

Those are our two reasons, Mr. Chairman, for not applying the 6 
percent to that group that is less than 2 years in service. 

Senator Srennis. All right. 

Now this 3 year phase-in, I think the answer that you have given 
has been helpful and perhaps this is related. S. 3081 will require 
that the ultimate officer scale be phased in over a 3-year period with 
limitations on the amounts which all officers could receive during 
the first, second, and third years. 

During the fourth year they would be on the scales authorized 
by the bill. 

If my understanding is correct, you had a twofold purpose. First, 
to provide a period for screening officer personnel as a part of the 
management program, and two, to save money, which would be about 
$140 million. 
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The question is, do you think the phase-in is needed or justified for 
all the ranks, and I will give an illustration. 

For instance, it is provided during the first year the maximum in- 
crease per month for a full general O10, would be $200, evenu though 
the ultimate basic pay is increased from $1,276 to $1,700 per month? 
Is there any necessity for screening now the Chief of Staff and the 
other full generals holding this rank? Maybe that is a technical 
question. 

Secretary McExroy. I think there might be a question, and I know 
this is the place in which we conflict with Mr. Cordiner whom I hap- 

to know quite well, and I have discussed this with him, and I 
ink he has a perfect right to his view, but I think we have to ours, 
also. 

Senator Srennis. Certainly. I do, too. 

Secretary McEtroy. The principle that has led us to prefer the 
hase-in is that it permits us to apply a continued review of the per- 
ormance of this man who is selected for a pretty substantial increase 

in compensation. He has the knowledge that this incentive increase 
is available to him if he simply continues to do a good job, so the 
incentive we think is provided; but by letting it phase in over a 
period of years, we have a better chance of working with him to make 
certain that we have made a right decision in the first instance. 

Senator Stennis. You have made that very clear. Now the next 
matter here, the general officer scales were reduced under the Depart- 
ment of Defense bill as compared to the Cordiner report. ‘That was 
a general reduction. 

hat is your comment on that, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. I would say that if this committee would care 
to adopt the figures that are in the Cordiner recommendation, the 
Defense Department would not oppose those. 

I assume what you are talking about is the dropoff from the $2,000 
to $1,700. 

Senator Stennis. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. Our position is we would not oppose the 
establishment of those at the higher level. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Symington gave the definition here and 
you commented on the longevity matter. As I understand it, you are 
recommending, going back here to your statement as I think this will 
point it up, at the top of page 4, you say, “The revised pay bill does 
not reject longevity as a factor but seeks to strike a better balance 
between longevity and merit asa basis for pay.” 

I wish you would enlarge on that a little. 

In the Cordiner bill as I understand the word “longevity,” it just 
strikes off, has a stopping place on the longevity and switches over 
entirely to a promotion basis. 

Secretary McEtroy. You may not wish to use the word “longevity” 
because I think the word “longevity” is not used in the dictionary 
sense here in any case. But if you would take in place of that years 
of service in grade, that is in the Cordiner bill, and as very well 
pointed out by Senator Symington, it could just as well say longevity 
in grade and would mean the same thing as longevity as used in our 
present pay system. 

There is not the same opportunity for longevity to influence com- 
pensation in the so-called Cordiner system, at least the principles 
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of which we think are in our bill. But it is not ruled out as having 
any application at all. I do not know whether you have seen Sec- 
retary Francis’ presentation or not. He has a presentation, Mr. Chair- 
man, which includes some charting, which makes this a good deal 
clearer, and I suspect, Senator, that it might be well for that presen- 
tation to be held before we talk much further about it, because at 
least from my standpoint it was a whole lot easier for me to under- 
stant after I had seen them. 

Senator Srennis. I’m very glad to know that he has charts. We 
have not had a chance to see them. I have been surprised that no 
one in the service has written me a letter, but I certainly though it 
was my duty to find out. I have been surprised at the opposition to 
the Cordiner bill, so-called, within the services. 

It was quite an awakening to me. Perhaps it is partly misunder- 
stood and perhaps I do not understand it fully, but I think a great 
deal of it centers around this very point that we are talking about 
here. 

If you could better present that by the charts, that will be very 

ood. 

. Suppose we take the charts then when we can get to them and 
have Secretary Francis to give his opinion on the matter, and also 
get Secretary McElroy and General Twining too, because I think 
that is something that has got to be thrashed out. It is misunder- 
stood by the peo; le. 

Secretary McEtroy. One thing about the heads of our services. As 
you may have observed, there is not unanimity among the heads of our 
services on all things having to do with the military. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. But this is one area where there is unanimity 
among the heads of our services; isn’t that correct, General Twining? 
There is unanimity that this is a desirable thing—and I think you will 
find when you talk with them, and I presume you will visit with all of 
them—that you have, I think, unequivocal support of these principles 
by the heads. 

That is not necessarily the answer to your point but nevertheless I 
think it is helpful to know that that is true. 

Senator Stennis. I did not want to leave the impression that I had 
run across any opposition to a pay increase within the services at 
any level. It is just the method that might be applied. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. General Twining, while we are on that point, if 
I may, Mr. Secretary, divert from you a minute, did you have some 
comment you wanted to make? 

You gentlemen cannot come back up here every day and you are all 
here now. 

General Twrntna. I don’t believe I have anything to add. It isa 
little difficult for me to understand this longevity in here, too. The 
way I would describe it myself, the longevity is in here, but it is not 
automatic like it is under our present system. 

It can be given right straight through just like under our present 
system if it is desired to do so. 

Senator Stennis. You mean the promotion boards could consider 
that as an element? 
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General Twintnc. Keep him right on going right through his 30 
years’ service as a corporal and he gets his pay in grade right through 
without giving another promotion just like the longevity system, but 
it is not automatic. 

Senator Stennis. You think it is sound to have it on that basis now? 

General Twrntnc. Yes; I think it is. I think if we do not goto a 
system that the Secretary has described here of pay on merit, we 
are not going to succeed. We are going to be a failure in this military 
business. I think we have got to go to another system. I think these 
principles in both these bills are right. I really do. 

Senator Stennis. And your point is now, if I understand you, and 
I am just a Jayman on this, that if you abandon the automatic features 
of this longevity —— 

General Twintna. That is the way I look at it. 

Senator Stennis. As I use it. 

General Twrn1ne. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. But incorporate the principle as one of the ele- 
ments—— 

General Twrntnc. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. To be considered. 

General Twrntnc. I want to make sure that the longevity still can 
be applied, but it is not automatic. 

Senator Stennis. Let me go into this next question. 

General Twinrna. I do not believe I can add anything to what the 
Secretary has said. 

Senator Srennis. I wanted you to have a chance to say a word right 
there. 

Mr. Secretary, coming back again to this manpower management 
program, we have already discussed that. Do vou have in mind some 
additional bills being sent up on this subject right away ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We have a Term Retention Bill so-called 
which is a bill having to do with an improved separation allowance. 
That is in effect what is involved here for the Reserve officers. 

That is already in, but it is a bill which we expect to modify so 
that there will be in all probability a more generous application of 
this principle than is proposed in the present term-retention bill. 
There will probably be other legislation also proposed as needed look- 
ing toward the application of these principles in the management of 
this program. 

In the management of this, it will be necessary not only to identify 
those men who have these special qualifications that merit this special 
pay treatment. That will have to be administrative. But there will 
also need to be on the other side of the fence the flexibility of seein 
to it that men who do stop growing in their capacity and are margina 
in their performance in their jobs do not stay in those jobs for a 
longer period of time than they should, and block the availability of 
positions for the young men who, let’s say, are coming along and are 
competent and qualified to take the next step or the next two steps 
or whatever it may be. 

So I think there may be some necessity for us to come back here and 
discuss with the Congress the provision of somewhat greater flexi- 
bilitv on the side of seeing to it that there is no blockage for the highly 
qualified young men as they come along. 
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Senator Srennis. That is what I found is one of your main stum- 
bling blocks. I think it is one of the main points, much more than 
the dollar pay involved—this mountain of men that are ahead of the 
young ones. 

Now here is another tangible illustration of a stumbling block for 
a bill of this kind. As you know, there were about 14,800 colonels 
on duty in June 1945, with an armed force of 12 million men. In 
June 1958, we will have about 14,340 colonels with an armed force of 
about 214 million. I realize that many new requirements have arisen, 
but it is hard for me and many other people to understand, Mr. Sec- 
retary, how a situation like that could arise. 

Will you give us your version, your comment? I know that you 
cannot do a great deal about it overnight. 

I am not suggesting that you say half the colonels will be out after 
June the 30th. I am not in favor of a suggestion like that. But give 
us your statement of the problem, what you see in it and what you 
propose to do about it. That illustrates the log jam that is ahead of 
these young officers. That is what they tell me. 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. We have a thing called a 
“hump” that seems to exist in different degrees in different services. 
I think this comes about primarily, Mr. Chairman, as a natural result 
of the decline in size of the services, unless you take a quite rigid and 
rough position. 

When the kind of a decline we have gone through has taken place 
you almost inevitably end up with a larger proportion of your person- 
nel in the higher ranks. 

In my judgment it is also true, as you have suggested in your com- 
ment, that as the years have gone by you have needed more of these 
higher ranks in relationship to the total numbers in the service than 
you needed at the time to which you were originally referring, because 
of the higher quality of skills needed throughout the services. 

I think the figures you have read are highly significant of the kind 
of congestion in those ranks. I think it exists, and I think we will 
have to come here and ask you whether you would be willing to author- 
ize some improved procedures for handling that problem. 

I would like to have General Twining comment, too. 

Senator Stennis. All right, General. 

General Twrntna. I think as the Secretary said, people from the 
Defense Department will come up here and present these problems 
in more detail, but I might list three here that might be helpful. First 
is the legislative measures which would permit early retirement of 
officers with over 20 years service who have twice failed in selection 
to higher rank, and then legislative measures which would permit 
permanent promotion of outstanding officers ahead of their contem- 
poraries. 

And then in our promotion system to promote only the best quali- 
fied, so you can push these people up. Those are some of the things 
which I think Secretary Francis will take up with you later. 

He will discuss the details, but there are three ways we can move 
people up and also encourage and help some to get out that would 
kind of like to get out when they see what is happening, after 20 years 
service. 

I think that might help clean out the officers block here. 
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Senator Stennis. There has to be an element of individual justice 

applied to these men that you separate. 
neral Twining. Oh, yes; I agree with that. 

Senator Srennis. I fully appreciate it and want it to be done and 
Tam sure you do, all of you. 

General Twrntna. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Not complaining about it so much on the basis of 
the amount of money you pay them per month and what it costs from 
that standpoint. It is this roadblock that is ahead of your young 
officers. As I see it, it is a problem that the services have just got to 
meet in some way. I do not believe you will ever get to funnel in the 
right talent that you talk about so much that you must have, until 
that road is cleared ahead so they can see. 

Secretary McExtroy. We agree with that. We have several things 
that we have in mind proposing as legislation which together I think 
will give us a means of meeting that. 

Senator Stennis. Do you propose to submit those bills before we 
passonthispaybill? I think it is necessary, myself. 

Secretary McExroy. The term retention bill is now in. The pro- 
posed revised provisions will be up I would say within a week, and 
these other bills that General Twining has referred to will be up within 
a week or 10 days also. 

Senator Stennis. I am going to defer to the other members of the 
committee here. 

I have some other questions that I want to ask of you or General 
Twining and Secretary Francis at that level soon, but here is one 
thing that I have been bombarded with in letters and telegrams and 
editorials from all over the country and statements on the floor. The 
Cordiner report somewhere said something about saving, that it would 
save $5 billion, and I have had editorials sent me that state as a fact 
that it would save $5 billion and could not understand why the Con- 
gress did not want to enact a law. The letters said that I wouldn’t 
call hearings. Of course, those people were just misinformed, I know. 
But it did cause me to start chasing the idea of where is the $5 billion 
going to be saved, and I want to raise that point here and now, know- 
ing that you cannot put your finger on it exactly. But we wrote the 
Department of Defense and I want to quote part of their answer here. 

do not want to misquote them. I know that has been kicked around 
a great deal and it always irks me when an allegation gets converted 
into a fact without proof. 

The Department says here in answer to question 14: 

Since the exact amount is impossible to measure in dollars, and it depends 
greatly upon the conditions assumed, the executive branch is not in a position to 
verify the amounts indicated in the Cordiner report. 

That may be true as far as it goes, but it does not wrestle with the 
question very much. 

Secretary McEtroy. May I answer? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

I want you to feel free to open up on that subjecv. 

Secretary McE troy. I think it is a very fair question. The figure 
has been given wide circulation, and in justice to Mr. Cordiner it 
should be said that the figures that he has used are figures that he got 
from various parts of the Department of Defense, so that he did not 
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simply pull that out of the air. That was a figure that had validity 
from information that he was given by people within our own 
Department. 

The kind of thing that must be understood is that in arriving at 
these figures there were calculations of this sort made, however: That 
you would have fewer accidents with various kinds of equipment, like 
an expensive airplane or a ship or some part of a ship or generating 
equipment or what not, and for that reason would have considerably 
reduced the accident rate which, with the losses that are involved 
there, considerably reduce maintenance costs. And if we do what is 
hoped for with this pay bill, that should be true. 

Our own position on this point is that within the third year of the 
operation of this plan, we are satisfied that the increased cost, which 
is the added compensation to the individuals concerned, would be met 
by an actual reduction in training costs and other personnel costs 
which are directly attributable and immediately reflectible in our 
budgets due to the reduced turnover. So let’s say that would be the 
minimum that you could expect in my judgment. 

For the rest, while I do not deny the $5 billion figure, if you want 
to make a lot of assumptions on these things like reduced accident rates 
and reduced maintenance costs and so on, I think it would be pretty 
hard to nail down. In my judgment the big thing that you would 
gain, outside of these actual and specific reductions of training costs 
would be the improved quality of the service. You would have a 
more efficient service, a service that could give you the performance 
that is the very soul of the operation of a military force. 

In a sense, if you do not have that, with this sodieied reaction time 
that is coming into the picture with these very fast moving weapons 
systems, we may be spending all kinds of money on this equipment and 
have difficulty in getting it used in the time that is available to get it 
working. 

Senator Srennis. I think you have given about the best analysis 
of that that could be given, and I think it is far more persuasive 
than just pitching around the figure of $5 billion. 

Do you think it would reduce in number appreciably the number of 
men required to be in the military service ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We had not thought of this very much as a 
reduction except in strictly training installations. 

Senator Stennis. You think your total men would be about the 
same but you will have to train far fewer men? 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. I would say the reductions in men re- 
quired for the actual training would be not insignificant, but it would 
not be a big reduction in manpower. 

Senator Stennis. So instead of putting the $5 billion figure on it, 
you would rather rest your testimony on these 1, 2, 3, 4 basic findings 
that you have made where you think you will reflect savings? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right, Senator, and this basic point, 
that within 3 years we are convinced that we can specifically show 
reductions in actual expenses for training that would more than pay 
the cost of this added compensation to the individuals involved. 

Senator Srennts. We have a rule in court, as you know, against 
hearsay testimony, so I judge now that this $5 billion was hearsay 
testimony, and when we got the witness in who is the head of the 
Department of Defense, he gave the basis upon which the amount was 
figured, and abandoned the amount as such, is that correct? 
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Secretary McEtroy. That is what I would like to do, sir, at the 
same time saying, however, that Mr. Cordiner was fully warranted in 
his statement. 

Senator Stennis. Oh, yes, I appreciate that. My questions do not 
reflect on Mr. Cordiner at all. He made his position clear. 

Did you have some comment, General Twining? 

Maybe you do not want to leave that point without saying 
something. 

General Twintnca. I would just like to accentuate the fact that we 
are working for more effective forces to do the job and it would do 
that, and this $5 billion figure you are talking about, I would not want 
to recommend your taking it out of the budget. But the services have 
gone into this very thoroughly, and they will tell you about it, and 
they are pretty sincere in what they say, that there will be great 
savings. 

Senator Srennis. I’m sure there will, if we can get the right 
system. 

I want to disabuse the public’s mind, though, of that $5 billion 
that we could actually reduce the budget that much in a few years. . 

Secretary McEtroy. So do we. If anybody thinks you are going to 
knock $5 billion off the budget because of the adoption of this, that is 
going to be pretty hard to do. 

Senator Srennis. I thank you very much, gentlemen. I have some 
other points that I will want to mention, but I am going to defer to 
the other members. 

Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I just have a few questions I 
syould like to ask the Secretary. 

First, I would like to say I think you have made a fine statement 
of the problem, Mr. Secretary. 

There has been a change in the position of the Department since 
last spring in the importance of this bill, has there not ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. At one time it was considered inflationary, 
and I believe that the President turned it down on that basis. 

Secretary McExroy. That I am not familiar with, Senator. I 
realize of course that the bill was not pressed last spring. What the 
reasons were, I do not know. 

Senator Symineton. On April 4 Mr. Brundage wrote the Secretary 
of Defense that the President had turned down the proposal and the 
major reason given was that of “avoiding any additional inflationary 
pressures.’ 

My opinion is that good management is always deflationary. That 
is one of the points that Mr. Cordiner had brought up himself, and 
I think you would agree that if this is properly managed and if it 
puts people in who can do their jobs better it would not be infl: ationary. 
Would that be a fair statement ? 

Secretary McExroy. If we do this well it ought not to be infla- 
tionary. 

Senator Symrnoron. I have some questions here that I planned 
to ask, but you have already covered most of them. I want to 
mention this point, however. 

The chairman says there is opposition in the services to the Cor- 
diner report. 
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We have both been in business. It is pretty difficult to disengage 
people who are not needed in private business as well as in Govern- 
ment; is it not? 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. There are people who naturally do not want 
to leave. ‘They would rather stay in the services, and if anybody gets 

romoted, they would like to get promoted also. That is logical; is 
it not? 

Secretary McExroy. Sure. 

Senator Symineton. What you are really getting down to as I 
see this pay bill is that you want to get rid of the people whom you 
do not need from the standpoint of national security and who are a 
burden to the taxpayers, and keep the people that you do need. 

Would that be a fair statement ? 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes, and attract more of the type that you 
need. It is an upgrading of the force, and as you know, it is always 
hard on people that have established loyalty within their capacities 
and yet may not have the competence to fill a job, to be asked to 
find some other places in which to carry on their careers. 

It is bound to have certain strains and stresses. 

Senator Symineton. I understand that, but what we are really 
doing now is we are losing a lot of people who are important to us; 
are we not ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 

Senator Symrnoeton. And we have had a great deal of testimony 
that regardless of whether we need more submarines or more bomb- 
ers or more missiles we have got to have the rightly trained people 
to utilize them or else it is a waste in itself. 

Secretary McEtroy. We agree with that. 

Senator Syminetron. Now I want to refer to this $5 billion figure. 
There has been considerable discussion of it. I have a feeling of 
personal association with Mr. Cordiner in this matter because I have 
stated over the years that I though we could save a great deal more 
than $5 billion if we properly organized the Defense Establishment. 
I am glad to see, incidentally, that you are coming up with some reor- 
ganization plans in the not too distant future. 

I would not want any feeling around the committee that Mr. Cor- 
diner has been careless in his opinions in this matter. You have 
known Mr. Cordiner for some time, have you not? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, and very well, too, and favorably. 

Senator Symrneron. And you know him favorably? 

Secretary McExroy. Very. 

Senator Symineton. He was the head of a large corporation? 

Secretary McExroy. He is. 

Senator Syminoton. He still is; is he not? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. And he studied this matter for a year; did 
he not ? 

Secretary McExrroy. I think he did. 

Senator Symineton. About a year? 

Secretary McExroy. A year and perhaps more. 

Senator Symineron. And he had some pretty good people on the 
committee with him? 

Secretary McExroy. Fine ones. 
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Senator Symineron. In his testimony before this committee on 
August 21, it was understood that he got his figures and facts from 
the Department of Defense. Moreover, as an experienced president 
of a great corporation, he would not be the kind of person who would 
throw figures around for effect, do you think? 

Secretary McExroy. No, and I would like to say that I have said 
that here on a couple of occasions. He certainly would not. He is 
not that kind of person. 

Senator Symrneron. He was not trying to deceive anybody? 

Secretary McEtroy. Not a bit. 

Senator Symrneton. He didn’t make that statement about savings 
just to get across his plan ? 

Secretary McExroy. No; he is straight as a die. 

He thinks that way. 

Senator Symrneron. I want to read the testimony he gave before 
that committee on August 21. 

Personally I believe that the $5 billion savings can be achieved well before 
fiscal 1962— 


well before 1962— 


if the program is vigorously carried out. 


It was always my experience in business when you went to your 
directors to get funds, you told them what your estimates were with 
respect to profits, and so forth. When Mr. Cordiner made that state- 
ment he probably was expressing his views to the best of his ability 
to the people and the Congress just as he did to his directors when 
he was running his business. Would that be a fair statement ? 


Secretary McExroy. I do not know—if you are concluding from 
that that 
Senator Symincron. Let me read you what he said: 


Personally I believe that the five billion dollar savings can be achieved well 
before the fiscal year 1962 if the program is vigorously carried out. 


That was a voluntary statement. It was not in answer to a ques- 
tion. 

Secretary McEtroy, I think he had a perfect right to make that 
statement in the light of the information he had been provided by the 
Department of Defense, and I think it is possible. 

Senator Symrncron. Do you know of any errors in the informa- 
tion that were supplied him by the Department of Defense ? 

Secretary McExroy. No; I do not. 

In fact if you make the kinds of assumptions that I was talking 
about, these figures would still come out like that. 

Senator Symineton. Of course, the Hoover Commission report says 
there could be a savings of $4 billion on procurement ? 

Secretary McExroy. A different kind. 

Senator Syminoton. Also, I have always felt that a true weapons 
evaluations system, and I emphasize the word “true” which to the best 
of my knowledge we have not had since World War II, would save 
more money than could be saved by any of these other means. I do 
not know quite what Ralph Cordiner did‘in the way of reaching out 
beyond the strictly pay situation. 

I know that Mr. Cordiner is a very able man, that he and his com- 
mittee worked a year on it, and that they came up with that figure. 
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So that the record will be very clear as to how Mr. Cordiner feels 
about this $5 billion, the question was asked him in a hearing: 


It is your suggestion, is it not, to put in a maximum $600 million at one in 
order to get an annual return of over $5 billion? 


Mr. Coxpiner. Six hundred million dollars over a period of 2 years. 
Then the question of him before the committee was: 


The reason I said over $5 billion is that I saw your excellent performance 
on Meet the Press in which you said in your personal opinion— 
and that is not the opinion of the people who advised him, that is his 
opinion speaking as a businessman after getting into this matter In 
great detail— 


you said in your personal opinion that was a conservative estimate. 
Mr. Cordiner’s reply to that was this: 


Yes; I said I thought it was conservative in two respects. I said I thought 


it could be attained earlier than the fiscal year 1962 and I also thought it was 
underestimated. 


Then the question asked him was: 


You said urgency. It is a fact that every day we fail to implement this re- 


port in your opinion it is costing the American taxpayer millions of dollars. Is 
that not your opinion? 


Mr. Corpiner. That is my firm conviction. 


I believe you know Mr. John McCone, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. He has been very, very successful in private 
business and he was Under Secretary for some time. He and I have 
been on the record that a good deal more than $5 billion could be 
saved over there, and we were very glad to have Mr. Cordiner verify 
that without reservation. 

_ I know that he made his report at the request of the President in all 
sincerity, and I am sure that he made it with ability, based on his 
previous record. I would not want the record to show that he had 
not. studied it before he brought up what he felt would be this large 
saving. 

Secretary McExroy. If the record from my comments showed it, 
I am glad to have the record corrected, because Mr. Cordiner had 
every right to make his statement, in my judgment. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

I am skipping over a number of my questions based on the answers 
that you gave to our distinguished chairman. 

I believe on January the 2&h before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on the 1958 supplemental you testified as follows: 

In my judgment this, the administration’s military pay bill, is not quite as 
good as the Cordiner report itself recommended. 

As long as you said that and then in your statement today men- 
tioned a bill, and we have two bills before us, I was wondering which 
bill you now like the better. 

Secretary McE.roy. We like our present bill. The response I made 
to which you refer had to do with the combination of the 6-percent 
minimum for those members of the military who had more than 2 years 
service and who did not receive at least 6 percent under the applice- 
tion of the Cordiner principle. 
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There is no question that the combination of these 2 things, the 
minimum of 6 percent which is dictated by an increase in the cost of 
living since the last pay increase went into effect, and the application 
of the Cordiner principles does, to some extent, dilute the effectiveness 
of the application of these Cordiner principles. 

I think you might say that it is somewhat unfortunate that the de- 
sirability of making an adjustment due to the cost-of-living change 
and the application of the Cordiner principles happened to coincide as 
to time. But that nevertheless has happened, and under the condi- 
tions as they exist, we have felt that the only equitable way of treat- 
ing the situation was to make this combination. 

Senator Symineton. May I say that I agree with you, and I like 
your answer to the “less than 2 years problem” that you gave to the 
chairman. I believe that your position has considerable merit. 

There should be an overall increase for those that have been there 
more than 2 years, and on that point I would agree with you that this 
is an improvement over the Cordiner Committee report. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you. 

Senator Symincron. What worries me—much is written and said 
about the importance of the Thor, the Jupiter, the Atlas, the Polaris, 
the atomic submarines and what have you, and yet we are consistently 
losing people to a point that is almost unbelievable, based on the 
statistics that I have been able to obtain. 

General LeMay testified before us on January 30 that he did not 
think that this proposed legislation would solve his problem of keep- 
ing these people as against the pulls that can be exerted on them from 
private enterprise. 

But presumably you feel this is as far as we can go at this time; is 
that right ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes; and I am not suggesting that this is all 
that we may have to do. 

As you well know, Senator, there are certain other influences that 
are important such as housing and various kinds of living conditions 
on the posts. 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. So that there may need to be some more liberal 
treatment of such matters as that. 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

Secretary McErroy. But we think as far as compensation is con- 
cerned, that this is a good deal and I have asked that this matter be 
reviewed with General LeMay, since I believe this question of his sup- 
port of this bill was raised once before in my presence. 

I have forgotten whether it was by you, Senator, or someone else 
that I think was also present. 

Senator Symineron. To be honest, I cannot remember myself, 

Seeretary McEnroy. I cannot, but I made a note of it and General 
LeMay I think will say to you that he is in favor of this bill. I think 
he is also in favor of some other things which will still further improve 
the attractiveness of the services. 

Senator Srennis. General LeMay called me and I assumed he was 
calling me to notify me and the whole committee too—Senator Svm- 
ington, if you will permit this interruption—and he said he was going 
to be away for a while, as I recall, but that he was in favor of the 
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bill, that he did not want anything that had been said elsewhere to 
be given in contrary interpretation. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I knew he was in 
favor of the bill. He was asked the question : 

How many of your people have been 2 years or less with SAC? 

That was this year. He replied: 

Seventy-five percent. 


That is his testimony under oath. I was very glad to have you say 
in addition to this pay problem we may have to do some other things, 
and you mentioned housing. Basic to what we are here about today is 
that we are not getting enough people of the right type to handle 
these tremendous technological problems that are coming into the 
defense picture. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And if you find this is not enough or adequate, 
of course, you would come back here, would you not, and give a frank 
statement as to what had to be done in addition to hold them ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We would indeed. In fact, I think it would 
be an extreme tragedy if, because we did not do other things that also 
were important here, we would not get the real good out of the more 
liberal pay treatment that is involved in this plan. 

There are a number of things involved to get the good out of this. 
One of them has been carefully pointed out, which is administration. 
But the kinds of things that make people stay in jobs, as we all well 
know, are not confined just to whether or not you get the money. 

Money is not wnimportant and we think we should not underdo the 
pay compensation, but there are other things, and we are not insensi- 
tive to that fact. We have got to look at them and we are looking at 
them, because this is a critical subject, this business of holding and 
attracting highly qualified people for the modern army of the future. 

Senator Symrneron. I want to make only one more comment on 
this. It worries me a very great deal because of the technological as- 
pects of the nuclear picture and the many aspects of electronics. It 
was the article by the Drakes that pointed out how the taxpayer was 
training these people and then as soon as they got trained they were 
taken by private corporations and then the taxpayer paid for them 
again because they were interpreted in the costs of the products sold 
to the Government and then he paid a third time because of the cost 
of training a new group. 

Cape Canaveral is only a testing place, but I have been down there 
and I am satisfied one of the reasons we have had trouble is problems 
of people as well as problems of the instruments themselves. 

Certainly, if that is true in a testing setup, it would be even more 
true in an operating setup, would it not? 

Secretary McEtroy. Surely. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator Symington. 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to make just one observation. 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

Secretary McEtroy. What is even sadder, Senator, is that when 
these men go from a highly skilled position let’s say in electronics or 
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some other specific area for which they have been trained over a period 
of 3 or 4 years, what we find is that a fairly small number of them go 
into an industrial spot where they can apply that knowledge. he 
result is you have a net loss of that skill to the whole economy. 

I do not know whether you had come across that or not. 

Senator Symrneron. I did not know that. That is very interesting. 

Secretary McExroy. I had consoled myself a little bit before I got 
into this picture where I do not get the same kind of consolation any 
more that if the military is training able people for industry, at least 
the economy overall is getting good out of it. But what we find is that 
when they get out of the service where they are doing these particular 
kinds of service, only 1 out of 4—I think our figure is—applies in an 
industrial assignment of the same nature the knowledge that he has 
gained from this very extensive training. 

Senator Symrneton. Will that be developed further by Mr. Francis? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Barrett ? 

Senator Barrett. Mr. Chairman, at the outset let me commend you,. 
Mr. Secretary, for this splendid statement. 

There is just one question I have but before I ask it I want to 
refer to a couple of statements you made yourself. 

On page 3 you say that this bill places greater emphasis on com- 

etence and aptitude and less on the number of years a man has been 
in the service. 

Down below you refer to the fact that we need in substantial num- 
bers the man of average ability who is qualified to do a job of limited 
skill and requirements. I assume that you are speaking there about 
the fellow who has given loyal service, but who is not what you might 
say a highly competent man. 

The point I want to make is this, Mr. Secretary: As I interpret the 
remarks made by General Twining a while ago, that after an officer 
has had 20 years of service, you could come in and say, “Here, we want 
legislation so we can have men retire and make some operation for 
these fellows that are coming along.” 

This seems to me to be a little different approach than Mr. Cordiner 
gave us last summer when he was here. 

As I remember his testimony, he said that they were going to place 
emphasis pretty much or entirely on competence, and whether or not 
the fellow was adept and whether he was doing an excellent job, and 
I remember Senator Byrd and myself asking this question of him: 
Supposing a fellow has around 15 years of service, an officer, but he 
is held in grade, what would you do with that fellow ? 

As I recollect, the answer was that if he could not proceed with a 
high degree of competence and skill, that out he would go. 

And so I asked the question: These men when they go into the 
service and they expect to spend their mature years there in the serv- 
ice of the country, they want some security. But it seems to me here 
that you are distinguishing now in this approach, and you say “Well, 
we have got places for men with average ability, let us say, and if 
they are loyal and honorable and they apply themselves as best they 
can that they are going to be retained.” 

Now the question I have is this: I can see after 20 years if you 
come in with this legislation that you can make room or option for 
all these young fellows of extraordinary skill and competence, but 
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what about these other fellows with less than 20 years? Are they 

oing to be bounced out of the service or are they going to be kept, 
and if they are kept, are they going to be clogs in the wheel for ad- 
vancement for others? 

That is my question. 

General Twinrne. Of course they would have two chances of meet- 
ing these boards. They would have to fail the board twice. The 
first time would certainly give them a warning, if they have pot any- 
thing at all to go to work and build up their reputations. I do not 
know the details of this particular legislation, Mr. Francis might 
answer that a little more explicitly, but I do not think we should ever 
in any service continue to carry officers just because they are guaran- 
teed 30 years in the service. 

Senator Barrerr. I am not talking about 30 years, General Twin- 
ing. I am talking about 20 years and I am talking particularly for 
the fellow who has served say 15 years and he has got 5 years to go 
to earn his 20-year retirement. Is it your idea here that those fellows 
have to deliver and get promotions or out they go? 

General Twinrnc. I am not acquainted with that legislation. Can 
you answer that ? 

Mr. Francis. We are working on that legislation, and as the Sec- 
retary said, we should have it over here within a maximum of 2 weeks, 
But of course any system—the basic idea here was to really have 
equality of requirements on the young man coming up, and on the 
older man who is already in the 20-year retirement period who is 
under the present law guaranteed a tenure of 28 years or 30, and due to 
the fact that many of the officers in the 20-year period today got there 
with very little attrition due to the fact that their attrition points 
arrived during the war years, they have not been subjected really 
to the attritional screening and promotional screening that the young 
men coming up have, and this legislation would also make the pro- 
motional system be on the best qualified basis, which would have a 
little more attrition on the people coming up, then the retention 
boards on the officers already in there would be designed to equalize 
so that you would keep on the board both the young men coming 
= and older men here, you keep the best and screen out the least 
efficient. 

Senator Barrerr. The answer I am getting here, Mr. Chairman, 
does not seem to jibe entirely with the statement the Secretary made 
that you need men in substantial numbers of average ability who are 
qualified to do a job of limited skills. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think that should say “enlisted men.” I 
do not think you would apply that to officers. 

I think I was not very clear and I should have said that, because 
that is exactly what I was referring to. 

Senator Barrett. That clarifies my point. 

Secretary McEtroy. Suppose I amend my statement to that effect. 

Senator Srrennis. Mr. Secretary, this has to do with the proficiency 
pay. This has to do with this proficiency pay which I think is so 
important. Neither of the bills before us contain any language rela- 
tive to proficiency pay for enlisted men. 

This program, which is a key part of the Cordiner report for at- 
tracting technicians, would be administered by regulation subject 
to the amounts of appropriations that could be obtained. 
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Under this program an enlisted man could be advanced up to two 
pay grades depen ing on his proficiency. It is my understanding that 
the number of men who would receive proficiency pay would be limited 
to 15 percent of the total enlisted strength of oath service, and this 15 
percent would be phased in over a 4-year period. 

I was surprised that it was going to be limited to 15 percent, but 
doubtless you have a good reason for that. 

It would not appear therefore that there would be too many men 
who would actually receive this pay. 

Could you tell us first whether you think it would be wise to spell 
out in the law precisely the limitations as to the number of men in the 
program, and two, whether you think present plans cover a sufficient 
number of men. 

I was disappointed, I was surprised at least to think that you had 
such a low percent, and that that was going to take 4 years to phase in. 

Now what is the comment of you, the general, and Secretary Francis 
on that? 

Secretary McExroy. I think it might be well for us to shift to Mr. 
Francis pretty quickly, but I will make a comment of my own. 

This proficiency pay can be applied as you have indicated admin- 
istratively. It does not require legislation. It gpl requires that 
we have appropriations to implement whatever proficiency pay plan 


we put into effect. Because of that administrative flexibility, it seems 
not inappropriate to me to limit the numbers of people who will be 
subject to this special compensation while the plan is going into effect, 
in order to be sure that discrimination is used in applying this special 
proficiency compensation. 


It seems to me that if we find that 15 percent is not a big enough 
percentage of the total, we can then change the plan administrativel 
just by decision of our executive people. But in the meantime I thin 
it is a good thing to put pressure on your organization to be sure that 
they choose those people that are really entitled to it by proficiency 
and general talent and skill and industry and all of those things that 
go together to make a good man. 

Senator Stennis. If I may comment right there, I tell you person- 
ally I would like to see it written in here that these grades are created 
and you are charged with the positive duty of filling them and report- 
ing back to us at the end of the first year as to what results you have 
got and what else you want in view of those things learned ? 

I would like to see this thing hammered through. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think it is time for me to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that we do not think that the bill that we put before you is one that 
could not be changed at all. 

We felt that you and your committee had spent much time in this 
field and would almost without question have ideas of your own which 
you would ultimately decide you wanted to incorporate in this bill, 
so that maybe such a thing as you are talking about would be 
appropriate. 

Senator Stennis. We would not think of writing anything in it, 
especially on a matter like that, without conferring with you gentle- 
men, of course, and seeing what your advice was. 

Secretary McEtroy. Do you want to comment about this? 

Mr. Francis. I will say the reason for the limitations, the 4-year 
phase in and the 15 percent of the total, was the belief that we did 
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have to move slowly because this is really the first time that a differen- 
tial pay system has been attempted in the services, and it does create 
problems in our ry AS WH it here in trying to find out the proper 
formula for identifying the skills and identifying the people that are 
proficient. 

It does create problems of some magnitude, but I believe it is a very 
fine system and as Mr. McElroy said, the 15 percent after we get to 
that level, the chances are we would take another look at it and might 
then come back for more. 

Actually the 15 percent is more numerical than it sounds in that 
this applies only to the top 4 grades, and there is only 50 percent of 
the enlisted strength in the top 4 grades, so it is about 30 percent of 
the people who are eligible who could receive it under our formula. 

Senator Stennis. Very good. 

General Twining, do you have something further ? 

General Twrnine. I do not think so. 

Senator Stennis. All right, gentlemen. 

Now another question here. 

This pertains to these young officers. I am not more interested in 
them than I am in the senior officers, but I am getting old enough 
to realize that in a few years you will be depending on these young 
officers. 

As I understand it, some of them feel that despite the appeal of the 
Cordiner plan based on merit, that the present promotion systems 
do not recognize particular skills or ability and they point out that 
all promotions are based on two things: being placed in the zone for 
consideration and, (b), getting selected. 

To get placed in the zone depends either on total length of service 
for permanent promotion and time in grade for temporary promo- 
tions. 

One young officer who is a key person on a missile project pointed 
out that he will not get in the zone any earlier than his contemporary 
who is in charge of the messhall, both very important assignments, 
but technical skill is different. 

Two. They also have been told that beginning about 1960 no 
one will be considered for promotion to major before he has 14 years 
of service, despite his superior qualifications. 

Furthermore, that everyone will be considered at the same time. A 
longer period will be required for other grades. 

Now could you give us your views on these general problems that are 
pointed up by these young men ? 

Secretary McExroy. I would suggest that we ask Secretary Fran- 
cis to talk about this because he has the details at hand. 

Senator Stennis. All right, Secretary Francis. 

Mr. Francis. As a part of the legislative program that we are work- 
ing on, it is proposed to recommend that the Army and Air Force 
like the Navy be given the authority to promote from below the 
zone, which would impart some percentage of the officers being 
promoted at any time. I believe the Navy law now authorizes the 
naval promotion boards to promote 5 percent of those that are 
ria from below the zone, and that would tend to in part reach 
this. 
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It is true with this war hump that we have now, wartime hump, 
that promotions will slow down in the Army and the Air Force, 
and they already are in the Navy where they will be slowed down to 
the OPA periods, 14 years to major. 

Senator Stennis. To what period ? 

Mr. Francis. To the Officer Personnel Act period which is 14 years 
to major and 12 years to lieutenant commander. 

In the Air Force and the Army, though, as soon as this hump 
disappears, that problem will disappear too, and then with this leg- 
islation I do not believe that promctions will slow down to the point 
that some people think. I would rather have the services explain when 
their representatives come over the exact problem in each service, 
but I believe this legislation that we will have over here within the 
next few weeks would clarify what we plan to do about this and more 
specifically what the problem is. 

Senator Stennis. Very good. 

Mr. krancts. But the below-zone promotion authority would in 
part help answer the problem. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Do you have a few more minutes since you are here? It will be 
difficult for you to come back. 

Secretary McEtroy. We will be very glad to stay, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. We have just two more questions, gentlemen. 

These are a little long, but it is to give you the background. 

Mr. Secretary, if you would give us your opinion now as to the im- 
portance of the following problem with reference to the pay proposal. 

As you know, because longevity in phase would be abolished, the pay 
spread in the lower enlisted and also commissioned ranks is reduced 
in the Defense bill. 

For instance, an E-2 under the bills before us, may receive a flat rate 
of $85.80. Under the present law the range is from $85.80 to $132 
upon the completion of 10 years’ service. 

In the grade of E-3 the bill provides a range of $99 to $117, whereas 
under the present law the range is from $99 to $163. 

The point has been made, I believe, in the House hearings that 
there would be thousands of enlisted men in the various grades who 
would be frozen in pay rate after this 6 percent increase unless they 
received a promotion or unless they were to receive proficiency pay. 

The argument runs that they would be better off under the present 
system by being able to receive the longevity increases unless they are 
assured a promotion. 

I am told that for all grades this problem covers about 530,000 
people. 

I think we will just have to meet that right here and now. 

Will you give us your opinion on this and also provide for the rec- 
ord when you can the exact number by grade who would be so affected ? 

(The above information, subsequently furnished, follows :) 

Question. Under the administration bill 8S. 3081, how many enlisted men, by 
grade would be frozen in pay rate after the 6 percent increase unless they received 
a promotion or unless they were to receive proficiency pay? What is the OSD 
opinion on this matter? 

Answer. Figures below show the estimated numbers of enlisted men who, after 
receipt of the 6 percent raise, would be receiving more than the maximum pay 
allowed by S. 3081 for their present rank. These would be ineligible for any fur- 
ther pay raises until promoted or awarded a proficiency pay increase. 
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The OSD position on this is that: 
(a) The principle of a level rate of pay for an individual in any enlisted 
pay grade, after a given number of years of service, was recognized in the en- 
actment of the Career Compensation Act. Thus, an E-1 now receives no 
longevity pay increases after 4 years’ service, an E-2 no increase after 10 
years, an E-3 14 years, and so on. 

(b) The present bill (S. 3081) reduces these maximums in order to provide 
more incentive for advancement and to avoid pay inversions caused by a pro- 
longed series of pay increases for an individual, regardless of whether he is 
qualified for promotion. 

(c) In the context of the question, the word “frozen” supplies an overem- 
phasis, in that it implies an indefinite delay for any pay increases to the num- 
bers shown above. In fact, the freeze period in this case, prior to a pay in- 
crease, would compare favorably with the freeze for the same personnel under 
the Career Compensation Act. 

(ad) For example: In a total of 595,151 E-3’s in the Department of Defense, 
246,260 are shown above as frozen, in that they have over 2 years’ total service. 
In fiscal year 1959, the Department of Defense will promote 245,479 E-3’s to 
E+4, and in fiscal year 1960, 294,962 E-3’s will be promoted to E-4. This indi- 
cates that the 246,260 E-3’s indicated above would not have a prolonged delay 
before receiving a pay increase, if found fitted for promotion. 

(e) However, the Department of Defense is not in opposition to some ex- 
tension of the steps-in-grade for the lower enlisted ranks, to provide for those 
services where promotion is slower than the average, in this pay grade area. 

(f) In the higher grades with the aid of a combination of the two new grades 
and proficiency advances, personnel can be managed to insure that individuals 
who deserve a pay increase will not have to wait an unduly long period for it. 


Secretary McEtroy. I think Secretary Francis might very well 
take that. 

Senator Stennis. Did I make that clear? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. That question is clear as it is written here? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

In other words, these figures that you referred to essentially are 
that in the service that there are various men who have been in the 
service a lengthy period where they would make less under the new 
rates or the Cordiner-proposed rates than they do under the existing 
rates with longevity, and that is true. 

We will get you those exact figures, the numbers on those. That 
ae be solved in several ways. This did come out in the House 

earings. 

For Titans in nearly all these grades it could be solved keeping 
our system and our principle, but having one more step in grade. 

I believe that would solve nearly all of it. 

Mr. Blandford, in the conversation with him after the hearing 
yesterday, indicated that that would be an approach he would like 
to explore. 
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Senator Srennis. What is that now, one more step in grade? 

Mr. Francis. In each of these enlisted ranks. 

Under our pay scale we have only 2 steps in grade in the lower ranks 
and 3 in the upper ranks. By having 1 more step in grade, it would 
preserve our principle, but it would result in the man who has 2 more 
years in that grade getting another step up which he does not get 
under our system, and that is the real reason for the differential be- 
tween our pay system and theirs, the reason that there are these four- 
hundred-odd-thousand in the various enlisted grades who would, as- 
suming that the promotion flow is changed, who would make less 
under our plan than under theirs. 

The promotion flow should improve a little bit. Again I would 
like for the services to speak specifically to this point. There are re- 
enlistment controls that could be used, too, in some cases and have 
been actually used in the past. 

We do think that there will be less people in these grades with the 
longer period of service in the future than there is today, partly be- 
cause of our retraining program, our reenlistment controls, and the 
retraining would mean they could get them out of an older area where 
the promotion would flow to a new skill area, and so a combination 
of our retraining program, our reenlistment controls and then perhaps 
adding another step in grade under our plan I believe would probably 
solve that, but that isa very important problem because there are some 
several hundred thousand people involved. 

Senator Stennis. One more question. 

The question may be longer than the answer that will be required. 

This pertains to positions. Both bills before us would reduce the 
special pay for physicians and dentists with a view of retaining the 
total compensation of these officers at the present levels in view of the 
increases In basic pay. In 1956 the Department requested legislation 
which the Congress passed to provide special pay for positions in 
order to meet the wages being paid by other Government agencies, 
mainly the Veterans’ Administration, and also to provide some simi- 
larity to the income of civilian doctors. 

Special legislation was passed at that time. Now we have a situa- 
tion where there is now pending in the Congress substantial increases 
for other Government positions. The income of civilian positions 
has been increased since 1956. 7 s . 

The committee wants to make certain that the present bills which 
do increase their total incomes will not adversely affect the medical 
services. Otherwise, we may have to be back with the same problem 
in another couple of years. It is my understanding, gentlemen, that 
the 1956 legislation has attracted a larger number of physicians to 
undertake a career. At the present time, however, we stil] have about 
two-thirds of our doctors in service because of being there under the 
Selective Service Act or the doctor draft. 

Now what is your comment, Mr. Secretary, either one of you, on 
this problem ¢ 

Secretary Francis? 

Mr. Francis. Of course the differential in pay for the doctors was 
left the same since the formula was changed around and you are 
right, the differential pay in the lieutenant colonel ranks was reduced. 

I wish vou would let us study this and come back and report to 
you when I report again. 
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I would like to comment. I was not aware that the pay bill raised 
the civilian doctors to the extent that was mentioned. Mr. Braswell 
had mentioned that to me just before the meeting opened. 

We certainly would not want to do anything—this has been very 
helpful and it has gone a long way toward virtually solving our 
doctor problem. 

Senator Stennis. Very well, if you want to study that, that will 
be very good. 

Secretary McExroy. That is a good point that has been brought 
up by your counsel. 

Senator Stennis. All right, gentlemen. 

Secretary Francis, we will schedule you now at your convenience 
as early next week as possible we hope, because we want to move 
right on. 

Gentlemen, let me say this: I have been very much impressed with 
your testimony here this morning. 

I appreciate the attitude that you approach this matter with, as 
well as the substance of your testimony and your frankness about it, 
and I feel that we are going to get somewhere on this pay-scale prob- 
jem as well as your administration problem. 

I have gotten into it enough to understand more about the problem 
you are talking about, not just pay, but these future years of spec- 
jalists and retaining men. 

Also, I am in sympathy with the problem as viewed by these enlisted 
men and officers, too. 

It is quite an undertaking and quite a task and there is no quick 
solution, but I think we will continue working together. 


Secretary McEtroy. We want to work very closely with you, Mr. 
Chairman, and we certainly appreciate your courtesy. 

Senator SreNNis. We appreciate your coming over here. I’m sorry 
it took so long, but I think it was worthwhile. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a.m. on Friday, March 7.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 7, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
Minirary Pay SuscoOMMITTEE 
oF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Stennis, chairman, Byrd, 
Symington, Saltonstall, and Barrett) met, pursuant to recess, at 
10:15 a. m., in room 212 Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Stennis (presiding), Symington, and Salton- 
stall. 

Also present: Maj. Gen. H. R. Maddux, Director, Office of Man- 

ower Requirements, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, 

ersonnel, and Reserve) ; Col. J. M. Keck, Office of Manpower Re- 
quirements, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, 
and Reserve). 

T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff. 

Senator Stennis. Let’s have order, please. 

This is an open hearing. We are very glad to have all of our 
visitors, the press and the other visitors, but we do hope that the 
hearings can move along without interruption, and that we therefore 
to that extent have order and quiet. 

Gentlemen of the committee and Secretary Francis and other wit- 
nesses, this is what I call the factual part of the hearings of the bill. 

We are not here to argue among ourselves or with the witnesses, 
but we are here to get the facts. 

The witnesses, I am sure, do not want to argue, either, but want to 
get the facts, and we will debate these matters later and go to the 
extent maybe, Mr. Secretary, of asking you and others to come back 
if further testimony should be desired. 

But let’s be sure to have a complete picture and get into the very 
substance of the bill. 

Secretary McElroy touched very well indeed upon the general 
highlights and the general questions involved, but we want now to 
get right down into the meat of the matter. I have had a conference 

ere with Senator Saltonstall and he feels, as I understand it, that 
that is what we ought to move right on into now. 

Senator Symington will be here in just a few minutes. He is 
answering a long-distance call. 

Mr. Secretary, we are very glad to have you here indeed and have 
really been looking forward to hearing you on this bill and the related 
subjects on both of the bills. 

You may proceed now in your formal statement in such way as 
you see fit, putting it in the record and speaking on the high points 
or reading and elaborating on the statement as you wish. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. FRANCIS, JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE) 


Mr. Franects. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Saltonstall, I do have a prepared state- 
ment. If it is agreeable with you, I would just like to read it into 
the record. 

Senator Stennis. Very well, just proceed right along. 

Mr. Francis. We also have a viewgraph presentation of the details 
of the bill and then, of course, we will be available for questions. 

As you know, we are here today to ask your support for legislation 
which we believe has become essential to Armed Forces r 2adiness, and 
consequently, vital to the national security. 

We are aware of the concern of each member of this committee for 
proper defense preparedness, and we therefore welcome the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you this morning. 

Secretary McElroy and General Twining have already discussed 
our proposals in terms of overall defense implications and with 
direct reference to the difficult problems which we face in the man- 
power area. Their statements constitute an appropriate fundation for 
my own remarks and for those of the services to follow. 

Our recommendations provide for decisive changes in the Nation’s 

rogram of military personnel management. They are the result of 
Scar months of intensive study on the part of both eminent civilian 
and military authorities. 

They take into account both the lessons we have learned from 
experience and the realities we must face in providing for the safety 
of our country. 

From these studies, and from the testimony of many persons with 
experience in the national security sphere, two fundamental con- 
clusions have emerged : 

First, our country to survive needs now, more than ever before in 
its history, a military force of truly professional stature. 

Second, we do not presently have such a force. 

It was to justify this problem that the Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee, appointed y the Secretary of Defense and headed by Mr. 
Ralph Cordiner, addressed itself over a year and a half ago. 

This committee was made up of men of recognized stature whose 
sole interest was the promotion of national security. 

Their recommendations showed us how we could, through en- 
lightened personnel management and incentive programs, achieve 
critically needed improvements without increasing the net cost of 
the modern Military Establishment. 

They pointed out the direction in which we should travel. We have 
studied their recommendations and subscribe to their precepts. 

Constructive steps have already been taken to make military service 
more attractive, within the limits of existing capabilities. 

We have given new emphasis and vitality to the quality control or 
reenlistments; limited however by the shortage of persons desiring to 
reenlist in many fields. 

We have made measurable progress in retraining persons possessing 
skills in surplus numbers into skills which are critically short; here 
again, we are restricted by limited incentives for conversion. 
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Weare also in the process of initiating some features of the Cordiner 
proposed proficiency advancement system within the limitations im- 
posed by the existing pay system. rif 

Related to these actions are two additionally contemplated meas- 
ures—one having to do with quality in the Regular officer corps, and 
the other involving certain problems pertaining to Reserve officers 
on active duty. 

The purpose of the first proposal is to enable the Armed Forces 
more effectively to meet the objective of a Regular officer corps of 
the highest quality in all ranks. 

We believe this can be done by: According increased recognition 
and incentive for outstanding ability and competence; and by pro- 
viding for greater consideration of the degree of contribution and pro- 


ductivity of the officer, and the needs of the service therefor, rather 


than continuing on a basis of guaranteed numbers of years in service. 
We consider this contemplated legislation an extremely important 
art of any integrated effort to achieve and maintain a Regular officer 
vel of requisite quality. 

With respect to problems in the Reserve officer area, you will recall 
that a request was made for a program of Reserve officer term reten- 
tion a year ago. 

At that time, the bill was specifically designed to induce Reserve 
officers in certain limited critical categories to continue on active duty 
for a stated period of time. It has since become apparent that the 
problem is one of broader dimension and one which will probably re- 
quire a more comprehensive proposal. 

Accordingly, our studies continue at this time and we anticipate 
that, in due course, we shall ask consideration for revision to the 
present bill. 

The bill before you has been characterized by some as just another 
pay bill. 

We consider that it is far more than that. It is anuther in the series 
of steps needed to improve our professional force. 

Perhaps the most basic change represented by this bill is the so-called 
step-in-grade system. 

This is a method of pay which places major emphasis on achieve- 
ment rather than on total years of service. The principle seems to us 
an essential one. 

As Secretary McElroy has observed, we will not obtain and keep 
in our Armed Forces the kind of men we want in sufficient numbers 
unless we can offer the proper incentives. 

We believe that unless we can offer our most able men a chance to 
move forward in accordance with demonstrated ability, and to offer 
them sufficient pay to make these advances desirable, we are in grave 
danger over the long term of weighting our forces heavily with men 
who do not have confidence in their ability, do not have ambition or 
drive and are not the kind of men the modern Armed Forces so ur- 
gently require. 

Another objective of the bill is to provide more attractive compen- 
sation in the higher ranks. 

Opinions on what constitutes a proper level of pay for such officers 
vary somewhat, as is apparent from a comparison of the Cordiner 
Committee recommendations and those of the Department of Defense. 
In reality, however, they are not very far apart. 
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We have admittedly stayed on the conservative side, but I wish to 
emphasize that we consider our figures to be the absolute minimum 
required to do the job of providing a truly attractive goal for the 
younger officer and a proper reward for the contribution of our more 
senior officers. 

In this connection, I think it is important to realize that the younger 
officer is particularly impressed by the pay in the lieutenant colonel- 
colonel bracket—ranks which he may reasonably expect to reach. 

With reference to the entire subject of pay, rank, and career status, 
I assure you that we in Defense and the services themselves are deter- 
mined to weed out the inadequate wherever they may be. 

We believe that what is needed is an incentive of such dimension as 
to appeal to the ambitious and the competent; and this, when combined 
with other features of the bill, particularly the step-in-grade system, 
can be expected to bring us the type of officers who are needed to man 
tomorrow’s weapons. 

I have mentioned one other part of the mechanics of our program 
even though it is not currently included in the bill before you—that 
is what we have come to call the proficiency concept. We are about 
to place it into effect. It may well be, however, that the Congress 
as a whole, and this subcommittee in particular, will wish to place its 
own endorsement on the concept. 

I do not believe I need to enter into the desirability, or perhaps I 
should say the necessity, for providing an additional incentive to at- 
tract and retain enlisted personnel of the highest caliber in occupations 
of great importance to their service. I would like to say, however, that 
we consider the proficiency system to be the most flexible of all variable 
compensation proposals that have been suggested, providing us the 
greatest benefit at the least cost. 

Proficiency pay is precisely that, pay for proficiency. It is not 
technician pay, skill pay, specialist pay, or any of the other words by 
which it has been described. 

This came about for one particular reason—the differing problems 
of the different services. You might say it is a compromise, but a more 
apt term is probably “flexible” in that it can be applied in one way to 
solve one type of service problem, or in another way to solve a differ- 
ent problem. 

e Air Force, for example, can probably achieve best results by 
what is commonly called technician pay, i. e., pay to certain specified 
skills and to no others. 

To use such an inflexible method in another service might only serve 
to complicate that service’s problem and lead to unnecessary expendi- 
ture of funds. 

For this reason, the proficiency system permits of use in two ways: 
either through qualification in a skill of critical importance, or demon- 
stration of outstanding effectiveness in any essential service skill. 

This is not the only area of flexibility of the proficiency concept. 
It is unique in the fact that it is the one system yet devised that is 
capable of adjusting to changing skill requirements without injuring 
either monetarily or moralewise the individual in a declining skill. 

This phasing-out feature of the proficiency system, as well as its 
other features, will be described at greater length in our visual pres- 
entation which follows. 
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Time does not permit an item-by-item discussion of each feature 
of the bill. 

Their advantages are readily apparent, however, and I trust that 
my failure to point these out will not be interpreted as considering 
them any less important. " 

Before turning to our visual presentation, there are two final points 
which I wish to emphasize: 

First, as we acquire the professional stature of which I speak, it is 
inevitable that we will begin to reap benefits in other fields, 

Improved retention of qualified personnel and reduced personnel 
turnover will produce dollar savings in training costs, transportation, 
maintenance, and operations. In addition, studies last year indicated 
that improved quality would produce increased individual and unit 
effectiveness. 

A figure of $5 billion annually was cited by the Defense Advisory 
Committee in estimating savings which would accrue from the changes 
recommended as a result of this study. This figure needs some clari- 
fication. 

In my opinion we cannot say that we will save $5 billion in a 
budgetary sense and can cut the budget or reduce taxes that much. 

However, I believe this pay legislation and the proper implementa- 
tion of improved management procedures would help us to obtain the 
essential balanced quality military force. 

Our leading military advisers state that if we have a well-balanced 
high quality force, we can increase our effectiveness at least 15 percent. 

In other words, for the same amount of money we will have a 
defense capability that is 15 percent greater than we have with people 
being utilized as they are today, a large number of whom are going 
through basic training. 

In practice, improvements resulting from increased retention will 
in most cases be used to improve capability rather than taken as 
budget reductions. 

However, it is apparent that any given level of defense can be 
purchased for billions of dollars less if qualified personnel are willing 
to serve for the length of time necessary to have a fully trained force. 

For example, General LeMay has stated that if qualified trained 
persons were available in the Strategic Air Command, combat capa- 
bility of that Command would be increased by the equivalent of 614 
B-47 wings, or a very sizable percentage of the present operating 
strength. With qualified people we would have today a force that is 
six wings stronger without any additional cost. 

It is the responsibility of all of us to maintain a defense capability 
equal to or superior to any foreign threat. Considering our objective 
to stay ahead, and that this level of military activity will be our target, 
it seems reasonable to assume that we can reach this target with 15 
percent less money if we have an experienced military force. In this 
sense, we will be able to obtain our military objective for 15 percent 
less money. At a $40 billion defense level, this would amount to $6 
billion. 

My last point is this. We believe these proposals will help in a 
gradual transition to a volunteer force—men in uniform because they 
wish to be. It is only right that we look to a time when compulsion in 
any form is no longer needed to maintain military forces. We con- 
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sider the legislation before you a first and most important step in 
that direction. 

Our task, even when armed with this bill, will require time—time to 
influence, motivate, and replace. It is impossible to measure in ad- 
vance the precise impact our new program will have on the overall 
manpower situation. There are bound to be some anomalies, particu- 
larly as we take our initial steps. 

We ask, however, that you have confidence in us, for we share with 
you a large measure of responsibility for the national security; and 
we ask also that you recognize our determination to correct our defi- 
ciencies, and to maintain our house in order. 

We expect no miracles, but we do expect a steady and ultimately a 
dramatic improvement in our order of readiness. 

We support wholeheartedly, therefore, the principles of this bill as 
a long-term, positive means whereby we can maintain the kind of 
forces we must have, and whereby we can continue to guarantee the 
security of our Nation against any contingency. 

Basically, our feeling, Mr. Chairman and Senator Saltonstall, is 
that the present pay system is defective in several areas. Although 
it has been raised through the years, it is not an adequate pay incentive 
system to operate as a proper incentive for a young man to enter and to 
stay in the service or for those in the service to really aspire to higher 
rank. The pay differentials in the pay structure are not large enough, 
and the factor of longevity, length of service, is given too much promi- 
nence. A man, through length of service, can virtually make as much 
as a man can through faster promotion, that should be given as a 
reward for more capability, more work, more responsibility. 

We feel very strongly that this has to be changed in order to build 
the quality work force that we need to insure “the defense of this 
Nation. 

As you know, the technological demands of the services are increas- 
ing every year. The tec ‘hnologic: al percentage of the services was 34 
percent at the end of Korea. ‘It is 41 percent now and we think that 
46 percent of the people in the services in 2 years will be men who 
require expensive technical training. 

Senator Stennis. When you say technological, what all does that 
include in that category ? 

Mr. Francis. That includes, of course, electronics—the most dra- 
matic instance is in the Air Force where they have the great demand 
for radar operators, mechanics, maintenance people. 

Also in all of the services where the modern weapons in the Army 
and in the Marine Corps—the Field Artillery controls, the missile 
artillery that is coming—the antiaircraft; all are involved. The per- 
centage of technicians in the military was very small. It is really 
getting to the point where well over half of the people in the Army 
or in all of the services are going to have to have technical training 
in some degree. 

The most expensive areas and the most troublesome areas have been 
in the fields of electronics where tremendous knowledge is needed, 
and the expense of training is very great, where it takes a year, a 
year and a half in many cases, to really train a man to be proficient. 

Airplane maintenance largely requires electronic training. It takes 
a year and a half to train these boys. 
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If they only stay a 4-year period and leave, why all of the expense 
of an 18 months’ training results in paying the man 4 years really for 
914 years’ work. 

One of the big results of this, the statistics of the Air Force, as 
has been publicized, indicate that 614 wings of SAC are grounded 
at all times because of improper maintenance. 

Approximately 15 percent of the total SAC force—— 

Senator Stennis. Wait a minute, repeat that. Six and a half 
wings ? 

Senator SatronsTaLL. B—47 wings. 

Senator Stennis. Of SAC are grounded all the time ? 

Mr. Francis. On the average, all the time. 

Senator Stennis. For the lack of proper maintenance ¢ 

Mr. Francis. For the lack of eruined personnel, either in the crews 
or more usually in the ground men. 

In their daily reports it is also included the operational readiness 
of the wings. Over the last 2 years the figures average 614 wings non- 
operational due to inadequate maintenance personnel. 

Senator Srennts. Is that maintenance all of which is required to 
be done by men that are actually in the service? Let me rephrase 
that same thought in this way. 

I am sure consideration has been given to trying to have some of 
this technological work done by men that are just employed rather 
than in the service. Are you familiar with that problem / 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir: I am. 

Senator Srennts. It is something that comes to the lay mind 
frequently. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. I would like to hear the results of your investiga- 
tion of this problem. 

Mr. Francrs. I personally think that all of the services should move 
more in the direction of contracting this technical work out to civilian 
concerns. They do some of it, as you know, some of the maintenance 
and a good bit of the technical work is done. 

Air Defense Command, I think, could do a good bit more of 
civilianization. 

One limitation is, they do need an overseas rotational base. So that 
as long as we have the heav y overseas commitments that we have, they 
do have to have enough military maintenance people in the States so 
they can have a proper rotation policy for overseas, I think in Air 
Defense Command we could do more of that, and I believe that is the 
view of the Air Defense Command itself. 

Senator Stennis. I was going to ask about it. What is your inter- 
pretation of their view? Do they lean that way or the other way? 

Mr. Francis. I believe General Partridge would prefer to do more 
civilian maintenance, particularly on his new planes, than he is per- 
mitted to do. 

But the Air Force position is they cannot let him do that due to the 
need for a military rotational base. 

Another possibility would be to contract it to civilians who are also 
in the Reserves and they could be called to active duty periodically to 
g0 overseas and do the overseas maintenance. 
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In the Strategic Air Command I think you have a little more of 
a problem due to their need for instantaneous readiness and redeploy- 
ment in the event of an alert overseas to the advance bases. 

It would be a little hard in that area, but I do think that a good bit 
of the answer to a lot of this is just what you imply. We could do 
more of these technical jobs that are essentially nonmilitary—partic- 
ularly where they are nonmilitary—by contract. 

Senator Stennis. You could go through a selective process. You 
could pull out certain categories that you think could be supplied by 
civilian trained people and civilian personnel. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Without weakening the overall military potential 
striking power ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Francts. I think in some areas. I would really rather let. the 
Air Force answer that, 

I think the Air Force is the area where most of this can be done, 
and I would rather let them talk to you as to the details about it, 

Senator Srennis. We want their opinion, but frankly if it was 
something concerning me, I would be partisan on it and [ think per- 
haps they are, and I need somebody else’s mind as well as theirs, 
you see, on this. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Secretary and Senator Saltonstall, I do not 
know a better way to raise points here than to take questions prepared 
here by Mr. Braswell. 

Senator Sautronsratt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask two questions 
based on the Secretary’s statement ? 

Senator Stennis. Certainly, you may ask any questions you wish. 
I propose to follow these questions in time, so you go ahead and ask 
your questions. 

Senator Sautronstatu. I want to ask these questions, Mr. Francis, 
based on your statement. 

As I read your statement, you make two points. One, that the 
figure of savings of $5 billion dollars, probably, as you put it, needs 
clarification. 

You put it on the basis of percent. You say that if this bill was 
adopted, or something like it, we would have 15 percent greater ef- 
ficiency and really a saving of 15 percent. Now how do you base that! 

Mr. Francois. Actually, what I really mean to say and what I think 
the Cordiner Committee really said in their report, is that if you 
have a well-balanced, well-trained highly qualified military force, your 
effectiveness would be improved at least 15 percent. 

Senator Sauronstatu. In other words, that is an educated guess. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; but I believe the services can back that up 
pretty well. One of the statistics, of course, was the SAC statistic. 

Senator Sauronstatn. Yes. The chairman brought the point out 
about the B-47’s. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. e 

Senator Sanronsrati. When they make a guess of a $5 billion 
saving, you do not call that as good an educated guess as a 15 percent 
greater efficiency / 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; only in the sense that it is a saving. I think 
the main objection or the main weakness in this talk about the % 
billion more is in the word “savings”—which implies that there could 
be a big budget reduction and a tax reduction. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. Can you put 15 percent into figures? Can 
you do that? 

Mr. Francis. Into dollars? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. I would think this: When you consider that our mili- 
tary objective is to keep a defense capability that is stronger than 
any foreign threat, and that to the best of our ability we would 
measure what that would be, that you can achieve that superiority 
for 15 percent less money cost if you have a trained professional 
force. If that cost is in the neighborhood of $40 billion, that saving 
would be $6 billion. 

I think that is self-evident. 

Senator SauronsTatu. Except that $40 billion, of course, includes 
the purchase of hardware, construction of fields 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronstati. And all that sort of thing, so that you would 
have to deduct all those outside areas, so to speak, before you got into 
the 15 percent, wouldn’t you, so it would be a good deal less than 
$6 billion, or even less than $5 billion. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, we knew we would never be able to make 
this kind of a budget saving overnight or even in a few short years, 
but I think ultimately the taxpayer would be the real beneficiary of 
any program that would insure a qualified, efficient, well-trained 
force. 

Senator SALronsraALL. The other point you make, as I read your 
statement, is that ultimately it would lead to a voluntary system 
rather than having this draft system behind to push forward. 

You feel that the draft system is necessary or a compulsory system 
is necessary so far as you can foresee at the present time, don’t you? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

I would not think we could do away with the draft in the next few 
years. On the other hand, I think down the road if through a 
proper pay system and all the things that go into esprit de corps and 
a good morale and a good selling job to the public and to the young 
man growing up, if all these things are done properly so that it is 
an attractive career and is so sold to the young man, | think in time 
we could look toward the day that we could perhaps do away with 
the draft. 

I would like to say this: I believe if we pass this pay bill or a bill 
that reasonably approximates and has its principles in it, I would 
predict that we could reduce the draft calls by 50 percent next year. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. Just going back again to the 15 percent, you 
base the principal merit of this bill on the greater efficiency rather 
than to try to estimate the saving in dollars? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, that is true, although we have also made an 
estimate of dollar savings that we thought we could reasonably 
anticipate. 

Last year they did estimate they could make real cash savings in 
the form of a reduced training load, retraining, and so forth, that 
would more than offset the cost. of this bill. Now we have just re- 
estimated the costs on actual cash savings, and at the reduced strength 
level and with a little tighter criteria, the services have just estimated 
that they think they can make cash savings if we pass this bill of 
$100 million. 
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Senator Sarronstaty. $100 million? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronsrauu. Is that in the first year or is that over the 
years ? 

Mr. Francis. That is at the end, I believe, of 4 years. 

Senator SauronsraLy. What is that? 

Mr. Francis. At the end of 4 years we could save $100 million a 
year. 

Senator Satronstauu. At the end of 4 years? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is for all three of the services? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsrauu. That is quite different from $5 billion. 

Mr. Francis. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsTauu. So that you have to estimate it really on the 
basis of increased efficiency, increased maintenance of material, and 
increased efficiency of operation rather than on any cash savings. 

Mr. Francis. That is right, although ultimately I still would. say 
that the taxpayer should be able to save money of the magnitude of 
$5 billion and the Defense Department could. I base that in this way. 

You take the commander of SAC. In saying how many planes he 
needs, how many bases he needs, how many people he needs, he is 
going to have to evaluate how many targets he is going to hit with 
his force, and then how many planes would probably be required to 
get through the estimated defenses and then will come up with some 
number. 

If his experience factor is that 15 percent of his force is out of 
commission at all times due to the type of people he has, he is going 
to add a 15-percent figure onto his requirements, and we will go out 
and buy that many extra planes and those many extra bases and pay 
the money for it. 

So in a very real sense, I think with the qualified experience force 
that experience showed he was 100 percent operational, his require- 
ments would be reduced, I think, by 15 percent. That would take 
considerable time, of course, before it would be felt, but in that very 
real sense, I think ultimately we could achieve the necessary defense 
level at a cost of approximately $5 billion less than we will if we do 
not have a qualified work force. 

Senator SatronsratL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Without going over that same subject matter 
again, Mr. Secretary, it was stated as a fact in the newspapers, in 
some editorials and columns, that is, that the Cordiner report itself 
would actually save the taxpayers $5 billion a year after a few years, 
and that is what I challenged. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. The statement as a fact that it would do it and 
thereby reduce taxes. When that was challenged, it never has been, 
in my opinion, successfully answered. 

When the Defense Department was asked specifically to stand on 
that figure, or explain it, why they did not stand on it, as you know. 

Mr. Francris. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. And your prepared statement is very clear to me 
that you will not say that it will save $5 billion in the budgetary sense, 
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but that your advisers say that you can increase your effectiveness at 
least 15 percent. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. I believe that is a realistic approach to it. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Srennts. It is not going to reduce their taxes. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. But there will be a saving in efficiency over the 
years and that you can be more effective at the same expense level. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. You can say that emphatically; can’t you? 

Mr. Francis. I think so, and I think there would be very little 
disagreement about that. 

Senator Stennis. And just put a period to it right there. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. I think we would much rather have you say that 
and stand on it than to kick this other figure around and about. 

Mr. Francis. I agree with you. 

Senator Stennis. Sol commend you. But you do come up and say 
that you can flatly stand on $100 million saved. 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Per year at the end of 4 years. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. I commend you on that, too. 

I think that is very helpful, that we can tell the American people 
that is your flat opinion. 

Mr. Francis. There is a letter that has already been approved and 
will be over here, with a breakdown of those figures in the next day 
or two. 

(The letter, subsequently submitted, is as follows :) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1958. 


Hon. RicH arp NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: On January 14, 1958, the Department of Defense for- 
warded to you a draft of proposed legislation to change the method of computing 
basic pay for members of the uniformed services, to provide term retention 
contracts for Reserve officers, and for other purposes. The proposed legislation 
was divided into two parts and introduced as H. R. 9979 and H. R. 10171. The 
last paragraph of the covering letter read as follows: 

“Preliminary estimate of the additional cost for this proposal for fiscal year 
1959 will be $518 million if this legislation is effective on July 1, 1958. More 
precise costing for fiscal year 1959 and for subsequent years together with esti- 
mated savings is under development.” 

The costs and savings for fiscal years 1959 through 1962 have now been esti 
mated. These estimates are as follows 


| 
Gross costs | Cash savings 


| 
$492, 722,000 | $7, 677, 000 
449, 818,000 | 59, 795, 000 
459, 627, 000 74, 512, 000 
519, 669,000 | 99, 594, 000 
| 
It should be noted that the cash savings do not reflect the estimated additional 
Savings due to lesser training rates and lower turnover, or the assumed value of 
increased efficiency. 
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Because of the shortness of time, it has not been possible to submit these figures 
to the Bureau of the Budget for its approval. However, a copy of this letter 
has been furnished to the Bureau. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dona.p A, QUARLES, Deputy. 

Senator Stennis. I am willing to let it rest on that. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. But I did think the other was misleading. 

Mr. Francis. I think it was misunderstood largely because they 
translated it into dollars. 

Senator Stennis. And that was no reflection on Mr. Cordiner. 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. The interpretation that we are trying to reflect on 
him is entirely erroneous. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. I think that is misunderstood. 

I want to ask these questions now, most of them prepared by our 
very fine staff member. 

Mr. Francis. Senator, I wonder if you would like for us first to 
show you this viewgraph presentation. It will take about 20 minutes. 

Senator Stennis. Let’s proceed first with these questions prepared 
by our staff. 

Mr. Secretary, the whole objective of the defense proposal is to 
retain the young officers and enlisted men, and the Cordiner report 
indicates that the best way to meet the problem is to increase the scales 
of the upper grades. 

Would you please tell the committee to what extent the Department 
of Defense had examined this problem independently of the Cordiner 
report? What additional evidence other than the report do you have 
that the Cordiner approach is the best approach. 

You know they did not increase the heutenants and the captains and 
so forth. 

Now give us your estimate on that and then the Department’s esti- 
mate. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, on the Cordiner committee the Defense 
Department was represented. The three service Assistant Secretaries 
and the then Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower were on the 
Cordiner committee, and they conducted, as you know, numerous sur- 
veys and quite a few interviews. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. And particularly among the people that had left and 
were leaving and the preponderance of the answers seemed to indicate 
that it was a lack of a career opportunity looking down the road that 
was causing them to leave. 

They thought that they could leave and make as much money or more 
than their present salary, but the predominant feeling seemed to be 
that even if they stayed on 20 or 30 years, they would go up at the 
same rate as their contemporaries, in chance for adv ancement, even if 
they were working hard. 

The goldbrick ‘would go up or the man working not as hard or as 
effectively would go up just as fast. 

Senator Srennis. We know what they thought, but what do you 
think ? 


That is what we want to know now. 
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Mr. Francis. I think that that is a very major and important thing, 
Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion, it is absolutely vital that the upper 
ay scales be raised, posi raloute the colonel and the lieutenant colonel. 
am not here dogmatically saying that we have got the exact, precise 
figures. 

In fact, our figures are a little different from the Cordiner com- 
mittee figures. But the pay scale we have now through the years 
has been flattened down to the point that the money rewards for 
promotion are not significant enough to really attract hard work or 
achievement. Of course, in the military you are always going to 
have to have motivation to have a good officer, and the really motivated 
hard-working officer probably would work, and in the past has worked, 
even though they were being grossly underpaid. 

But it is a little too much to expect, I think, of a man—even who 
is motivated, to serve his country—to stay in a career that is so out 
of line with what he can make on the outside that it is really in 
most cases unfair to his family to stay in; and he has, of course, the 
obligation to his family. 

Now to get to the second point: Why didn’t we raise the captains 
and the lieutenants? I would say this, and we have been talking 
with Mr. Kilday in the House committee, that we would certainly 
not object to some increase for the captains and perhaps the majors. 

Certainly no one in the Defense Department would ever say that 
these rates were probably high enough. I think the main reason 
they did not raise the captains and the majors in this Cordiner report 
was the belief that you had to raise the higher officers. In the pre- 
dominant mood of the time of last year, where economy was the 
dominant mood of the whole country, they felt that adding costs to 
the majors and captains would make it too expensive and they could 
not pass it. 

We are working with Mr. Kilday and will be glad to work with 
this committee about an upward revision, if that is the wish of the 
committee, on the majors and the captains. 

Senator Stennis. No; that was not the question. 

We want to know the effect of this, you see. Here is what has 
happened, as I see it. A few years ago, when I was not a member 
of the committee, we had the Hook committee or commission, and 
they reported the way to get at this thing was to increase the pay 
of the heutenants and the captains and the majors, and the Congress 
did that. Now we have another committee comes in and says the 
way to get at this is to increase those above that range. 

Mr. Francis. I believe, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Srennis. Now we propose to do that. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. I think, though, the main thing is we have still 
got all those extra officers in there who are in ahead of these young 
fellows. That is what they tell me. They see this mountain up 
there, and I am not suggesting you fire all these extra colonels now. 
That is not the way to get at it. 

They tell me that that is what they see ahead of them, and that is 
why they are inclined to get out. 

I just meet them on the street, in airplanes, and in other places, 
and talk to them, tell them whoIT am. Ido not want to mislead them, 
but that is the report I get. 
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Mr. Francis. I think there is no doubt that some of the youn 
officers fear what you are referring to—stagnation and slowing of 
promotions. The services have testified in the House, and will here, 
that the stagnation is not as bad, or the potential stagnation is not 
as bad, in the Army and the Air Force, as Sas been generally believed 
because of the so-called wartime hump. 

The Reserves will tend to go out in large numbers, starting in 1961 
and 1962 and 1963, and most of them will be out by 1964, at which 
time there should be no promotional stagnation in the Army and the 
Air Force. 

The Navy has a problem of their own because they have so many 
Regulars, and they do need remedial legislation to help solve their 
problem. 

Senator Stennis. Who is that ? 

Mr. Francis. The Navy because their wartime hump consists of 
Regular officers who under existing law are entitled to go 26 years or 
30 years if a captain, and they are seeking remedial legislation. 

enator Stennis. I am encouraged by your answer there, that that 
hump is not as bad as it may seem. 

Mr. Francts. No. sir. 

Senator Stennis. With these young officers. 

Now let’s get some of these major points. 

I want to get your opinion on them. The record should be clear 
in reflecting your position as to whether the Department of Defense 
proposes longevity in the sense of recognizing total years of service 
as a basis for pay increases. 

We recognize that you do support the in-grade increase which has 
been referred to as a form of longevity even though it is used in a 
different sense. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You heard the discussion here last time. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Now will you comment on that point that has 
been raised by that question ? 

Mr. Francis. I think without a doubt, and I am sure that the 
services agree, that you can have-a much better pay system—a much 
better incentive system—if you get away from the longevity length 
of service factor in the pay rate and go to a step-in-grade system. The 
longevity system to start with tends to deflate the entering pay in any 
— in order to have enough step-in-grades to take care of all the 
ongevity. Also, if a man is promoted more rapidly—2 or 3 years 
ahead of his contemporary in the same service, presumably for merit 
he gets less money than some he has been promoted over. When his 
contemporaries are promoted, in 2 or 3 years, they start at a higher 
pay. 
i think it has by and large been a very unhealthy influence in the 
services and in the modern needs of the services. 

Senator Stennis. You mean the old system ? 

Mr. Francis. The old system, yes. I think it has contributed to a 
continuation of the feeling that everybody gets promoted the same, 
paid the same, regardless of whether they work. And our manage- 
ment practices have contributed to a little bit of the feeling that there 
is no opportunity either to get extra money or to be distinguished, 
short of the few that will get to be generals. 
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Senator Stennis. I think your opinion is worth a lot. What do 
you mean, though, when you say management? That is the promo- 
tion plan. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, now what do you have to say about the 
fear or feeling, I will put it, of officers that they will be discriminated 
against under the new system of promotion? What is the answer to 
that ? 

Mr. Francis. Well, of course as long as you have human nature, 
there is always that danger. There is always the human element in- 
volved—the dangers of favoritism and the dangers—well, essentially 
favoritism. 

Of course, in any public service, civil service as well as military, 
you do have to have rules that protect people against arbitrary or 
political action or favoritism. 

I do think there should be more flexibility used in our promotional 
system. It varies, of course, from service to service. The Navy 
has a very severe attritional policy at the promotion points—always 
has had. They have always had more regulars since the war than 
the Army and the Air Force. 

The Air Force in their temporary promotions, I think, has used 
more selectivity in their advancement. Although even there, because 
the Air Force was growing, they tended to block promotion because 
their requirements were so great for officers in all grades. 

The Army has, I frankly think, been a little too guilty of promoting 
everyone as they come along. 

Now they are changing from the fully qualified to the best qualified 
system in the Army, but the Army system of promotion up to lieu- 
tenant colonel has been the fully qualified method in the past. That 
would mean everyone would be promoted at the same time and in 
the same age group. 

Senator Stennis. I do not mind saying at all it looks to me like this: 
I do not see how you can operate a modern military system without 
at least in part getting away from the system that you are tied into 
now. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. The promotions as a matter of course, and no 
promotions except in these categories. 

Mr. Francis. In this legislation that we were mentioning earlier, 
that we think we will have over here next week, the delays of our 
system of government sometimes exceed our expectations, as you 
know 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. We would plan to put it in the law that the Army 
and the Air Force on their permanent promotions would be authorized 
to go below their zone of selection for 5 percent of the promotions. 

The Navy already has that system. That would permit early pro- 
motion, early advancement of 5 percent of all promotions. 

Senator Stennis. It just looks to me like you have a system whereby 
this young, energetic fellow feels like if he works hard, he would be 
rewarded, taking his chance on the personal element, as he would 
with a corporation or a business, it looks to me like that would be a 
real incentive there for the type of man you need to come into the 
service. 
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Mr. Francis. That is exactly right, Mr. Chairman, and that is the 
—— of this pay bill, to have the money incentive there, so that if 
e went up rapidly, regardless of length of service, you could pay 
him money to reward him. Then in turn the services are going to have 
to have a promotional policy consistent with that where they do pro- 
mote the young hard-working able man that is qualified ahead of his 
contemporaries instead of just block promotions of everyone in the 
same year of service that has not gotten into trouble. 

Senator Stennis. The times drive you to such a system. Isn’t that 
right ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, the changing needs of the military really 
do demand it. I think it is a vitally needed thing. 

Senator Srennis. And that is true with reference to your enlisted 
men, your noncommissioned officers, as well as your commissioned 
officers, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Francis. It certainly is as important with the enlisted men. 

Senator Stennis. Now may I ask you another question along these 
lines. 

By the way, this legislation that is coming in, we are going on 
the assumption that you are going to have something affirmative on 
those points. 

Mr. Francis. We plan to. We are just getting concurrence of the 
services and all the administrative agencies in the executive branch. 
[ think we will have clearance and will have something to report here 
this coming week. 

Senator Srennis. Before we leave the subject of longevity, Mr. 
Braswell has this question: 

Is it true that the step-in-grade increases would be warranted so 
long as service is satisfactory? Would there be any particular merit 
system in order to be eligible for the increases ¢ 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir. It would be the intention that any man 
whose service is satisfactory would automatically get that step-in- 
grade pay increase after the number of years set up in the law. But 
that a commanding officer at any time on a certification that an indi- 
vidual’s service had not been satisfactory, could deny a pay increase 
for a period of time. The time it was certified as not satisfactory 
would be deducted from the time toward that step-in-grade. We have 
that same thing in civil service today, the step-in-grade increase. If 
a supervisor in civil service certifies that his subordinate has not 
served satisfactorily, he does not get the step-in-grade increase. 

Senator Stennis. You say that is used now 4 

Mr. Francts. In the civil service. 

Senator Stennis. Oh, in the civil service. 

You just adopt that general principle then from them ‘ 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. And of course from other personnel. I 
just cite that as an analogy that already exists in the Government. 

Senator Srennis. We are still on this subject. Do you have any 
other pay legislation in mind, the Department of Defense? Are you 
coming over with anything about quarters allowances or special duty 
pay, in any case? 

Mr. Francis. I do not believe we are coming up with any special 
duty pay legislation this year, or any quarters allowance increases this 
year. 1 might say that the term retention contract provision in the 
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present legislation probably will be amended. In talking with the 
House, they indicated an interest in making it a larger program that 
would change the tenure, improve the tenure of all Reserve officers. 
In our bill it was intended as a tool to attract only selected officers 
with critical skills. We are working also on that change, so I think 
we should really strike that out of this bill and introduce a new bill 
after we have agreed on it. 

Senator Stennis. By the way, if I understood correctly, a Reserve 
officer was telling me the other day that although most of his services 
were in the Reserve and not on active duty, that he was going to be 
able to retire with the same retirement pay as one who had been on 
active duty, and he thought that that was not right, that he would not 
be entitled to such a provision. 

I talked to him rather hurriedly. I do not know whether that ap- 
plied to all of them, or not. ; 

Frankly, I did not know that it applied to all of them. I thought 
they had to serve a certain amount of time at least before it would 
apply, but he said that. I don’t know whether I understood him cor- 
rectly or not. What is your comment on that ? 

Mr. Francis. He would not really get as much as a man on active 
duty. If he serves 20 years of satisfactory service in the Reserve, 
he qualifies for retirement at age 60. He does not get it immediately 
at the end of the 20 years, as the Regular would do, but his multiplier 
would be less for his Reserve time than for time on active duty. 

Of course, retirement is based on 21% percent of base pay for every 
year of active duty. A Reserve only gets for a 50-point year, a 50-day 
year in the Reserves. This would be fifty three-hundred-and-six- 
sixtieths or about a fifth. So as a multiplier, I believe his pension or 
retirement pay would probably be about a fifth as much as for a 
Regular, is that not right, Ed ? 

Mr. Braswetu. Yes. 

Mr. Secretary, I think what the chairman is speaking of is title II 
of Public Law 810 that is referred to. After the reservist gets 10 years 
of active duty, then each year of Reserve service thereafter counts 
as active duty for retirement purposes. 

If he has 20 years of active duty and then remains in the Reserve for 
30 years, his retired pay is as much as that of a man who stays on 
active duty for 30 years. 

Senator Russell and Senator Smith introduced a bill (S. 3082) to 
correct that for the future, not the past. 

Mr. Francis. I believe that is true. 

Senator Stennis. Perhaps that is the category he was referring to. 

Mr. Francis. That really should be changed so that those Reserve 
years would only be 

Mr. Brasweu. Be counted in the same manner as those who retire 
under the Reserve law, title ITT. 

Mr. Francis. That is right, and I believe that probably was an 
oversight really when it was passed. 

Senator Stennis. I was thinking of it too in connection with the 
way the Regular officers that put in years of service might look at it. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. You say you have that suggested change which 
you mentioned a while ago in your present bill. 
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Do you have any other changes in the bill since it has been intro- 
duced? 

Mr. Francis. Of course, in our section-by-section analysis with 
the House there have been several indicated changes—some of which 
actually we agreed to, some that were really oversights. 

For one thing, we would like to amend it to provide that any enlisted 
man who goes to the officer rank would not lose pay in the process, 

Under our pay scale he does, or might. So we would like to have 
a provision that no man by promotion would have his pay reduced. 

Senator Stennis. For the record, I want to get in all these questions, 

Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Sauronstauu. It occurs to me on that, Mr. Francis, isn’t 
that going to create unfairness? If a man comes up through the 
ranks and becomes, say, a lieutenant, and there are some other second 
lieutenants who come in from West Point or some other school, and 
they are going to get less pay than the man who comes up through 
the ranks, isn’t that going to create injustices ? 

Mr, Francis. It will create different pay to different men in the 
same job, which theoretically is bad, but I do not believe it would 
create any resentment that the man who came up more or less the hard 
way would get alittle extra pay. Asa practical matter, I do not think 
it will happen, because the average enlisted man would get his com- 
mission normally in about 6 years, and his pay as an enlisted man 
then really would not be much more than a second lieutenant. 

He would be making at that scale, $250, and if he went to a second 
lieutenant, his pay would go down. 

Senator SattonsTat.. It would be very little anyway. 

Mr. Francis. It would be very little. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Because a man would not get the rank of 
second lieutenant if he had been in the enlisted ranks more than 6 
years anyhow. He would be over age. 

Mr. Francis. That would be true, except in wartime where you 
might have battlefield promotions, where a senior enlisted man with 
long service might become a second lieutenant. If a man took overa 
platoon from sergeant to second lieutenant, I do not think anyone 
would resent the fact that he was making more than other second 
lieutenants. I think, on the other hand, it would be pretty inequitable 
to see a man set up in a battlefield promotion have his pay cut. Ae- 
tually, it would disappear pretty quickly because as soon as he gets 
a step in grade his pay would go up pretty rapidly over the top 
enlisted pay. 

Senator Satronstauu. I think that is a very small issue. 

Senator Stennis. Shall I proceed now ? 

Senator SatronstaLu. Certainly. 

Senator Stennis. Here we have this question about the future in- 
creased cost. In the fiscal year 1962, when the phase-in would be 
completed and the 6 percent partially phased out, the additional cost 
on a budget basis would represent about 11.7-percent increase for 
officers and warrant officers, and 3.2-percent increase for enlisted per- 
sonnel. This, of course, does not include any cost for proficiency pay. 

Would it be correct to say that it is your position that, despite this 
difference, this is the best way to spend the additional funds? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 
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Senator Stennis. This is projected over to 1962. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; we do. We feel that the compression 
through the years on the officer pay just has to be corrected. 

Senator Stennis. The what over the future years? 

Mr. Francis. Compression where the pay raises of the enlisted men 
have been made through the war years up to the point that they are 
more realistic than the pay for the officers. 

Now, it is a much better picture when you add in the money for 
proficiency pay. I think the cost of that. is about $180 million. 

This will go to a selected group of enlisted men who are selected 
due to their proficiency. 

We would prefer to have that money used to pay for proficiency 
advancements rather than to raise the pay of the rank structure. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have the figures there on what would be 
the picture in fiscal year 1962 with proficiency pay figured in? What 
would be the percent increase for officers and warrant officers as com- 
pared with that for enlisted men ¢ 

Colonel Kreck. There would be no change for officers and warrant 
officers, sir, since proficiency pay applies only to enlisted men. 

The amounts in the enlisted area would increase by $180 million. It 
would be double the percentage at least. 

Senator Stennis. Would you figure that out exactly for us and put 
it into the record and call it to the attention of Mr. Braswell when 
you do, because we have not been supplied with that proficiency pay 
figure. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

(Subsequent to this testimony, the following additional information 
was submitted :) 


With proficiency pay figured in, the percent increase for enlisted men in fiscal 
year 1962 would be 7.6 percent. This 7.6 percent compares with the 3.2 percent 
without proficiency pay. 

Senator Stennis. Now here is another question, Mr. Secretary. The 
fact that there will be an eventual reduced pay spread for the lower 
grade officers and enlisted men, will this create any real problem? You 
touched on one phase of that a while ago, but there are other points 
involved. 

Mr. Francis. You mean the fact that they are getting a less per- 
centage increase / 

Senator Stennis. No. 

Mr. Braswe.n. The spread ? 

Senator Stennis. Is the fact that there will be an eventual reduced 
pay spread for the lower grade officers and enlisted men—does that 
present a real problem ? 

How do you think it will work out ? 

Mr. Francis. Are you speaking of the spread between enlisted and 
officer or the spread in the lower grades of enlisted ? 

Mr. Braswewi. The spread that would occur by eliminating lon- 
gevity. Take an E-3, the maximum that he is reduced under the bill 
as compared to what he would get if he stayed for 20 some years. 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; we do not. It may be that we should add 
some more steps in grade and we are working actually in the House—— 

Senator Stennis. That is what has come to me. I thought maybe 


you would have to add some of those. Elaborate on that point along 
with the question. 
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Mr. Francis. We really feel that the step-in-grade system should be 
designed so that there would be step-in-grade increases out to the point 
that the good man, the average man who would normally stay in that 
grade, should be promoted. He should not receive any additional 
increases if he stays in that same grade beyond that point. 

Now in order to create an incentive and an ambition on his part to 
advance and a willingness to work to improve himself so he can ad- 
vance, if he continues to get step-in-grade increases too far beyond 
where the average man ought to be promoted, you have destroyed 
really part of the incentive of his desire to advance. It may be we 
have shortened these steps in grades and years a little too closely to 
the normal progression pattern, and that additional steps in grade, 
particularly in E-2, E-8 and perhaps in E-4 should be added in. 

I believe that that is Mr. Kilday’s view in the House, and the serv- 
ices do not seem to object to it. We have not come up with a final 
position there. 

I might say there was some thought of Mr. Kilday’s that we ought 
to raise the rates a little for the K-2, 3, and 4, and also we have been 
talking with the services about that. 

Senator Stennis. You mean raise it above the 6 percent ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; raise the base rate by about 6 percent. 

Senator Stennis. Your bill does that, doesn’t it / 

Mr. Francts. Only through this save-pay feature. You see, the 
6 percent is really only a save-pay feature. Everybody in the services 
today with over 2 years of service gets either the new rates or his pres- 
ent pay plus 6 percent, whichever is greater. But as soon as he is 
promoted to a higher grade, the 6-percent feature goes out for him. 
Mr. Kilday would rather raise the rates approximately 6 percent and 
do away with the save-pay features. 

Weare trying to cost it now to see what that would cost. 

I believe the services have indicated their willingness to do that 
particularly in the captain and major area in the E-3 and E~ area. 

One other change that we would like to make. Mainly through 
oversight we reduced the E-1 by leaving out the provision that after 
4 months E-1 goes from $78 to $83.20. Our bill did not have that 
stepup at 4 months, and we would like to change it to have that in. 

Senator Srennis. The bill does not cover anyone that hasn’t served 
2 years ? 

Mr. Francis. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have any modifications on that point 4 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; we really do not, although we might put an- 
other step in grade for the E-2. However, that does not operate as 
an increased rate. 

General Mappux. It would on some very few people, about 3 months. 

Mr. Francis. It was the general feeling in the lower enlisted ranks 
that a cost-of-living increase was not required in that most of the 
things in the cost-of-living index were furnished tothem. Also, it was 
the feeling that the second and first lieutenant pay was adequate. I 
think it has been the feeling generally that when a man was in his 
obligatory tour, his pay was not particularly important, and that it 
was adequate anyway. 

Senator Srennis. Wouldn’t you like to have some stimulant there, 
though, somewhat? You take an apt young fellow that comes in, 
even if he is going to be there for 2 years, if you have sometihng to 
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stimulate and in him along, wouldn’t that help you in your efforts 
to make him app! Ny himself, get more out of him, so to speak 

Mr. Francis. Well, sir, as of today, they promote men to first lieu- 
tenant in 18 months with satisfactory service, so the average second 
lieutenant only remains there 18 months. I do not see any ‘Teal need 
to raise that pay. 

I do not really think there is any need to raise the first lieutenant. 
Their pay goes up to $375 after 4 years. The captain and the major 
perhaps should be raised, in our opinion. 

We do not think that the lieutenant pay should be increased. 

Senator Srennis. All right, what about starting right down here 
with these men who come in as just raw recruits? Would you need 
some leeway there on what you should pay them with reference to a 
prospective promotion. 

You do promote them some, do you ? 

Mr. Francis. Oh, yes. 

Senator Stennis. Even if they are going to stay just 2 years you 
promote them to privates first class, corporals ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, the average enlisted man today has made E-3 
and in many cases K-4 in his first 2-year term. We have the figures 
on that. 

Senator Srennis. So in that way you think that is enough incentive 
and enough leeway. 

Mr. Francis. We really think so. 

In other words, rather than to raise the rates of the E-1, E-2, and 
E-3, actually the promotion policy gets them on into the E-3 and E4 
rates, if they are doing a good job. 

Senator STenntis. Fast enough. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, fast enough. 

Senator Stennis. Considerable mail has been received from en- 
listed men here indicating that despite their ability, promotions have 
been frozen for some years with no prospects for advancement. 

Could you explain the extent of this problem and also give us some 
indication as to how the promotion system for enlisted men operates 
in the services ? 

That question has partly been covered, but what do you learn about 
this matter of the freezing of these enlisted men, and so forth? You 
have had a lot of contact with this now. Just give us your frank 
opinion on that. 

Mr. Francis. I have heard some complaints about that. I do not 
think that that is as aggravated as it appears. 

The intended progression of the enlisted man of course is not really 
covered by law as are the officers in the Officer Personnel Act. 

The services can give you, I think, probably better than I, in detail, 
their plans and their expectations. 

I do think that due to the old policy of letting a man reenlist so 
long as he performs satisfactory service, has probably really resulted 
in more stagnation than there should be. 

Now we already are using reenlistment controls to where they are 
setting up criteria. If a man cannot meet it, they are not permitting 
him to reenlist. 


Senator Stennis. You mean the Army? 
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Mr. Francis. All three, actually, but I think the Army has had a 
bigger impact where they have had the policy for 170 years that any 
man performing satisfactory service would be permitted to reenlist. 
They are now giving them an aptitude test, and if they cannot qualify 
in one skill, they are not letting them reenlist. 

Actually, the man that cannot pass one skill, really has the capa- 
bility of approximately 

Senator Stennis. You do not have to justify that. That is obvious, 
and I am glad they are putting it in, but you think the fact that they 
have not had it does lend some basis for this man’s complaint? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Srennis. That he cannot get out because of this ceiling 
over him there. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. And the roadblock. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. Of course, they have—— 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me. Just what has been done about it? 
Let’s nail it down. What has been done and what more you expect 
to do. 

Mr. Francis. Take the Army. You mean in this particular field? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. For instance, they have given all their people tests, 
and they identified 560,000 men in a million-man Army that were in 
the mental category 4. They gave them all this aptitude test, and 
some 90,000 could not pass this trainability in any single skill. They 
are screening those men out. 

They had started that before the reduction in force, but of course 
they are really accomplishing the reduction in force by releasing 
these 90,000 people. 

They plan to continue that and perhaps later raise it to about the 
level of an eighth grade student. 

In time, as people became available or higher quality people who 
wanted to make it a career, they would continue, I am sure, to raise 
their level to as high as they could. But I think as long as they are 
relying on the draft for a lot of their people, they would not plan to 
raise it much, 

They are just being made more selective on their own volition plus 
all the studies that went into the Cordiner report, because the Arm 
was represented on the Cordiner Committee, and they have muc 
tighter reenlistment controls. 

Then another thing. In the old military, particularly the Army— 
I was in the Army so I can speak with some sympathy toward the 
view that these letters express—all the services, the Army included, 
have instituted a program for retraining over into skill areas where 
skills are needed and where they are at That would tend also 
to give a man an opportunity to move over from a stagnated field 
into a field where there is opportunity. We think that with the con- 
trols that are being used and that will be improved, we will have a 
continuing flow of enlisted men as we would hope to have for officers. 
Together with normal attrition of deaths and retirement, there would 
be a continuing option of openings above that would permit pro- 
motion. 
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Senator Sattonsratn. Mr. Francis, we had a bill before us last 
summer on the draft, which would increase the mental capabilities 
of the boys, and that was not passed. 

That is still pending before our committee. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator SartonstaLy. What you are doing, really, or what the 
Army is doing today, is beating the devil around the bush. The Army 
is accomplishing what it wants to accomplish without that bill. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; and really in another way that I have not 
mentioned. 

Actually, any of these people that cannot pass a one-skill aptitude 
test that comes into the draft new, is put in a special training unit, and 
unless the commanding officer wants to keep him, they screen him 
out after 8 weeks. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Yes, but then as Mr. Braswell points out to 
me, if they let him out after 8 weeks, he becomes a veteran; does he 
not ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Yes, he does. 

Senator Sarronsraty. And he has all the veterans privileges? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; and they do give him an honorable discharge. 
That is right. It is a very unhealthy situation and it costs the Army 
about a thousand dollars a man to keep him there for 8 weeks, and 
then, as you say, he becomes a veteran, although some of the benefits 
require so many years while some of the other benefits do not. 

Senator Satronsrautn. “Flouting” is a big word, Mr. Chairman, but 
aren’t you really in a way flouting the will of Congress on that? 

Mr. Francis. I would like for you to talk to the Army about that. 
They are not violating the law. 

Senator SatronstaLi. No, they are not violating the law, but until 
we pass that bill, you are really as I say beating the devil around the 
bush. 

We have not passed the bill, so you say all right, if we won’t pass 
the bill, you are going to do it this other way, which is going to be 
a lot more expensive. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, I believe when I testified on that bill I did 
say we were doing it at that time. 

Senator Sauronstatt. Did you? 

Mr. Francis. I believe I did, 

Senator Stennis. You are talking about not letting them reenlist 
or putting them out ? 

Senator Satronstatu. No, sir. There was a bill before us last sum- 
mer. I would rather have Mr. Francis explain it, but it heightened 
the intellectual level that would be required under the draft. 

Senator Stennis. In taking them in? 

Senator Sattronstauu. Yes, in taking them in, but we did not pass 
that bill. Mr. Francis says they are now taking those boys in, keeping 
them 8 weeks, letting them become veterans and then letting them 
out. That is a lot more expensive. 

Senator Stennis. Why keep them 8 weeks, Mr. Francis, rather 
than 7? 

Mr. Francis. They have a special 8-week basic course. There are 
some of these boys that they do salvage and some they cannot salvage. 
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Senator Sauronsta.t. I do not in a way blame the Army, but I just 
wondered whether that was a wise thing for the Army to do when 
Congress has not acted. 

Mr. Francis. The reason I am pretty sure I so testified, is that we 
were concerned about what the Army had just then started doin 
which was this screening them out after 8 weeks, and I believe I testi- 
fied to that in connection with the bill. There was some question in 
our minds, too, as to whether we were really complying with the spirit 
of the law, to induct a man for a 2-year draft and then discharge him 
even though he was qualified under the universal military training bill. 

But the Army you see was just getting somany of them. They were 
getting 40 percent of their input in the draft in this category 4. 

Senator SatronsTatu. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Francis. And it was getting to be a rather desperate situa- 
tion with them. 

Senator Satronstauti. Not to prolong the point, Mr. Francis, but 
certainly the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the Army should 
ask this committee to push this bill if they are going to do that. 

Mr. Francis. I believe they should, and I believe they have been in 
contact with Senator Russell. We would like action on it. I am not 
familiar with the current situation. 

I am told that Senator Russell is favorably disposed toward putting 
it back on the committee agenda at an early date. I agree with you. 
I think we should. It is a law that we would like very much to have, 
we do wy and would like, favorable action on it. 

Senator SarronstaLu. Either we should pass the law, or else the 
Army should change its regulations, because it is costing the Govern- 
ment. It is a w astage, isn’t it, now? 

Mr. Francis. Oh, yes, sir; it is. 

Of course, they feel they w vould waste more money by keeping them 
on beyond the 8 weeks. They are just not trainable. 

Senator Stennis. I imagine you have special training and make 
special effort to discover what talent a fellow has. If there is any- 
thing, you can develop it, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Francis. They do, yes. That is why they keep him the 8 weeks 
instead of a lesser number. They put him in Special training units 
with the officers who are thought to have ability in properly appraising 
the potential of these men, in addition to the psychological tests and 
the aptitude tests. 

I think the Army is making a pretty good effort in trying to identify 
any usefulness these men might have. 
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Senator StenNis. On the reenlistment rates, you can put this in the 
record, Mr. Secretary, but will you give us those reenlistment rates 
for e: ach of the services, separating the career personnel from first 
termers, and also indicating the reenlistment rates in the various scarce 
skill categories. 

Shall I read that question again to you? I do not expect you to 
have this ready today. 

Mr. Francis. I think we have some of it, but I believe I do under- 
stand your question. 

(Subsequently, the following information was submitted :) 


Reenlistment rates by service, fiscal year 1955 to date 


Air Force 
| Marine |__ —— 
Period DOD Army! Navy | Corps | 
Unad- | Ad- 
justed | justed ? 


ALL REGULARS 





Fiscal year: 
1958 (July to December) _--__- 43.4 | 46.1 
1957...... seas ‘ al 45.9 | 49.6 
1956. 3 43.6 59.0 
eb =: 5 27.2 | 59.0 


FIRST-TERM REGULARS 


Fiscal year: 
1958 (July to December) j 2 14.3 | : B. 30. 6 | 
epee : : 4 24. 18.9 | 5.6 7.0 | 36. 5 | 

; 22.8 28. 2 5 | 23.7 | 29.3 | L 

38.9 : 5 | 14.4 J-------- 


CAREER REGULARS 





Fiseal year: 
1958 (July to December) - -_--- 84. ; 9.6 87.7 
DO leec's ma pacsen : .| 85. 83. 2 | 85.8 
1956 pio aces ae 89.7 | ; 94.9 | 
ee aneuhiederal 73.6 | 2. 73.2 | 


1 Excludes Army inductees. Reenlistment rates for inductees have averaged 3 to 4 percent in fiscal year 
1955 to date. 

2 Beginning in July 1955, Air Force authorized early discharges for reenlistment after completion of at 
least one-half current enlistment. The ‘adjusted rate,”” which counts such reenlistments at the end of the 
original term of service, provides a more accurate measure of basic reenlistment trends, 


Prepared by: Office of Manpower Utilization, OASD (M. P. and R.), Mar. 12, 1958 
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First-term reenlistment rates by occupational group, fiscal years 1955-57 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Including inductees Excluding inductees 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 | year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 





Occupational group 





All occupations 8.8 14.1 17.1 
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Se : 
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Photographers. --..-.....--.-- 
Technical, n. e. c_....----- 
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First-term reenlistment rates by occupational group, fiscal years 1955-57—Con. 
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ARMY! 
Including inductees Excluding inductees 
Occupational group ~ 7" i = one TS aun 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiseal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 | year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 
I iain Cds ad lomsisier 6.6 | 9.9 7.7 33.9) 2282 18.9 
|= SS — — | —_— 
Ground combat..............------.------ | 82] 168 | 88| 47.0| 37.9 22.8 
i acsnaensnonnninoiin 94/ 19.9] 94| 49.3 35.6 | 22.2 
Artillery and gunnery crews-----._.--- 6. 2 13.3 | 6.9 37.7 | 38. 6 | 22.1 
Armored vehicle crews__..-...----- a 8.6 13.9 | 7.4 | 54.1 | 45.6 22.4 
Combat engineering---............-.-.-- 6.9 18. 5 | 15. 5 | 50.7 40.0 27.5 
Caner qroume. combat... 4.0.2.2.) nnccccccee DS eiapaen begat Reale | ivwsingiecdeiek L senhathiee 
al ac) | €6| ‘Sahoo eT) eee ee 9.9 
Electronics maintenance technicians. -| 2.7 2.4 | 3.3 | 26.7 | 12.1 mn 
Electronics equipment operators. --.-.- | 5.3 4.8 | 4.1 33. 5 | 11.1 10.9 
SSS |S S| <== S| = = 
NIN bis on nsctepeqcnseconces 5.4 | 5.7 | 44] 27) 12.7 13.3 
eae | 
Medical and dental_...........-...... 7.9 9.8 | 6.1 | 44.8 | 29.7 19.1 
Intelligence analysts and linguists__..- 2.8 | 2.3 3.0 | 5.1 4.2 5.7 
NE onthe niin octriimasontonmneaeene Joacenasens lqeccemsn de benncumes = bitnabanate  csnssiniasstorinale 
Surveyors and draftsmen---_....-..-.- 1.3 | 9 | 6 14.3 | 5.0 | 2.1 
OS eee 3.5 | 4.1] 5.8 | 30.3 | 17.2 | 14.0 
2 eee 1.0 | 9 | 4 | 14.0 4.3 5.8 
Administrative and clerical...........---- | 40] = 4.4] 41| 315] 107 14.5 
Genefal administrative and clerical. _| 3.8 3.8 | 2.9 | 32. 5 | 18.8 11.8 
CN let oe ciara pha wnanscc 5.1 6.0 | 7.1 | 36. 4 24.7 | 19.4 
Communications. .......-.----------- 4.2 5.8 | 6.8 27.1) 17.9 19.9 
Disbursing and finance. -.-..........-- 1.2 | a) 2.1 | 16.2 | 8.5 5.3 
Lids andindincinsidhod ictiinnsin mses | 2.2 | 2.9 | 3.3 13.9 17.6 11.6 
Information, recreation, and welfare _ - 1.4 1.6 |} ae 13.9 | 11.0 | 6.9 
Machine accounting and statistics_-. -- 1.3 | 2.8 | 2.9 | 18.0 | 11.8 | 11.8 
Other administrative and clerical __._-|__- | | | 
= > : => | 
Mechanics and repairmen. _-.__._-- : 5.9 | 8.6 8.0 | 43. 3 | 27.1 17.8 
Aircraft and engine mechanics 3.2 | 5.0 6.3 44.1 19. 2 8.3 
Electrical and wire communications _ _| 6.1 | 9.0 | 8.3 40.1 26.8 18. 6 
Precision equipment__ os. | 3.9 he sae 13. 5 | 17.4 
Marine engine and accessories - - ____ 6.5 | 42.6 ee ee 
Automotive. _- Dae 5.9 | 8.9 | 7.3 44.9 | 27.1 17.9 
Munitions and weapons ‘ 6.9 | 8.9 | 13.4 51.9 | 36. 4 | 23.8 
Other mechanics and repairmen _ - 3.0 | 6.0 | 4.6 29.3 | 16.7 | 6.2 
| SS ee 6.9 | 8.9 93; 428/ 24| 187 
ee os + etl —s 
Metalworking. .__ Sand ae 7.5 | 8.0 17.5 15.1 
Construction and utilities... | 6.9 9.6 | 10.4 50.7 | 30.8 22.1 
Printing -_ 1.2 | 4.4 4.2 14.0 | 17.6 | 7.8 
Fabric, rubber, and leather __. 7.8 10. 2 | 11.1 32.7 | 16. 4 | 18.3 
Naval operating crafts _ __- | 6.4 | 4.8 | 4.8 42.0 20. 2 | 8.2 
Fire eee 8 and damage control_. | | ; 
ST TE idiwnccniccdkhoses ---| 5.6 | 10.2 | 7.6 38.0 | 38.7 | 17.7 
Services... __ 7.2) 49] 134] #429390] 361] 4261 
Food service __ 8.9 16.9 | 17.0 | 45.4 39.4 | 31.5 
Security 5. 5 11.6 | 10.5 | 40. 6 34.8 24.4 
Motor transport operators - - -- 6.7 | 15.3 12.3 | 33. 4 33. 1 22.8 
Other services - - | | 14.2 12.7 37.0 24.0 
Miscellaneous : } sua] 17a] as] 42] ton] 198.7 
Musicians ___- | 3.7 | 3.4 9.0 | 10.0 
Unidentified by skill__- 81.4 94.1 95.3 44.2 89.7 | 86.0 


' 


' Rates by occupational group in fiscal year 1955 not strictly comparable to later years, due to revision in 


Army occupational classifications 
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First-term reenlistment rates by occupational group, fiscal years 1955-57—Con. 
NAVY 





Occupational group Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 





TE Rca mele IES FE sg En: ce CMe A 





Ground combat 


Infantrymen__----_- ee a eee 
Artillery and gunnery crews.__- 

Armored vehicle crews 

Combat engineering 

Other ground combat-___----.- 


Nee ne ee niga wohnparemesedhar amas S 


Electronics maintenance technicians -_--_--........---- 
Electronics equipment operators 


Other technical 


Medical and dental___- 
Intelligence analysts and linguists - 
Meteorologists_- i ast 
Surveyors and draftsmen- 
Photographers 

Technical, n. e. c_____-- 


Administrative and clerical _ 


General administrative and clerical _-____- 
Supply-_.-_- iets ans 
Communications. ___- pens a Ss Bet 
Disbursing and Re tn a 
Personnel_____- Bes 
Information, recreation, and welfare - 

Machine accounting and statistics. panwusicoete 
Other administrative and clerical__.--._--.__-___- 


Mechanics and repairmen 


Aircraft and engine mechanics_-..-..........-..-.-------- 
Electrical and wire communications - 

Precision equipment -_- hee 
Marine engine and accessories...........-..------.------- 

Automotive 

Munitions and weapons- 

Other mechanics and repairmen 


Metalworking 

i on onc nn gedpetepenaawnewnera 
Printing -- 

Fabric, rubber, and leather 

Naval operating crafts 

Fire fighting and damage control_ 

Other crafts 


Services 





Food service 

Security ___- 

Motor transport operators. _ 
Other services 


Miscellaneous 





Musicians_ 
Unidentified by on tote 





All occupations 
Ground combat------ 


Infantrymen.. geome 
Artillery and gunnery crews... ..-- 
Armored vehicle crews-- : 
Combat engineering 

Other ground combat 
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First-term reenlistment rates by occupational group, fiscal years 1955-57—Con. 
MARINE CORPS—Continued 















































Occupational group Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
y 
1955 1956 1957 
| } 
ene ea anceptaianennloibemedtie aie a = eae I Se aed as 
Electronics--....- nitesbishteaiinke tine deelinvednaharent I 12.8 | 20.6 | 11.3 
Electronics maintewance technicians ; 18.8 | .§ 11.8 
Electronics equipment operators-_- 11.3 5 | 11.1 
clan we pile eeu caged 8.5 | . 17.0 
Medical and dental , Ped, 
Intelligence analysts and linguists. | 8.4 19.3 | 17.7 
Meteorologists. _- 6.3 | 10.8 | 11.8 
Surveyors and draftsmen- --__-__- 4.9 | 7.5 | 11.2 
Photographers | 4.8 | 28.0 | 18.1 
Technical, n. e. c. | 12.5 26.1 22.3 
Administrative and clerical......................- | 19.7 | 23.3 | 18.0 
General administrative and clerical - - 22.1 | 7.1 | 19.0 
Supply - - caine Cine 19.5 | 20. 6 | 18.5 
Communieations - - - ad = 
Disbursing and finance. -- 26.1 | 17.6 10. 2 
Personnel ‘ 
Information, recreation and welfare. | 13.8 17.6 | 14. 
Machine accounting and statistics_ | 5.4 | 27.3 | 16. 
Other administrative and clerical- -_-__-_- 11.9 20. 4 | 12.6 
Mechanics and repairmen__-__. 18.3 21.5 23.4 
Aircraft and engine mechanics 18.1 20.4 24.3 
Electrical and wire communications 10.4 23. 4 14.5 
Precision equipment_- ; 
Marine engine and accessories -___-. is 
Automotive | 
Munitions and weapons. - -- 21.1 | 24.6 | 23. 1 
Other mechanics and repairmen | 
Sis svchis otcaieneecen : 13.5 | 22.5 | 18.5 
| — — — | — ——— ———————— — 
Metal working-..- | 
Construction and utilities. 7 8.2 | 31.6 | 18.9 
Printing | 19. 6 8.3 12.6 
Fabric, rubber, and leather | 16.5 | 17.1 | 20. 1 
Naval oper: iting crafts | a! 
Sar Sere Se COMNIOOS CONRIOE Wa 05. ce nnuciiscasacucebaveueas subdcs beeeteeee ee eee 
Other crafts. Bae | 
Services... 17.1 26.9 17.8 
Food service 18.8 36.7 23.4 
Security 13. 1 ~ 
Motor transport operators | 16.7 23.9 | 15.6 
Other services--.-....--- | 19. 1 24.3 | 19.8 
CE : 16.4 24.2 | 19, 1 
Musicians 14.5 15.2 | 12.4 
Unidentified by skill.____- | 16.7 26.9 79.2 
AIR FORCE? 
ee ee ae 14.4 | 29.3 36. 5 
Ground combat__.---__- Stout eee 
Infantrymen.. a) d 
Artillery and gunne ry crews | - a 
Armored vehicle crews........-------------------- oa haat 7 
Combat engineering... = | ae . 
Other ground combat..--- : - 
|S a ae ties ‘ - 9.2 22.9 29.3 
Electronics maintenance technicians -_-_-- = 7.2 22.3 26.7 
Electronics equipment operators -- ae 12.2 23. 4 | 31.6 


See footnote at end of table, p. 196. 
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First-term reenlistment rates by occupational group, fiscal years 1955—57—Con, 
AIR FORCE—Continued 





Nl 


Occupational group Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
19% 


Fiscal year 


I eke cc wiks girinwens ows 
Medical and dental. 


Intelligence analysts and Mnguists.. ee 
Meteorologists_- .-_ bets TE 
Surveyors and draftsmen._.... 
Photographers. . ae 

Technical, n. e. ¢ 
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© | 
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Kors Sc © 
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Administrative and clerical. 
General administrative and clerical. __ 


C ommunications 

Disbursing and finance _. 

Personnel... 

Information, recreation, and welfare 
Machine accounting and statistics... _.__- 
Other administrative and clerical. _. 


Mechanics and repairmen_.-- 


Aircraft and engine mechanics. --- 
Electrical and wire communications 
Precision equipment ainsi 
Marine engine and accessories_...___- 
Automotive. 

Munitions and weapons. Patton we: 
Other mechanics and repairmen_ 


Cs cai b deb eccccas 


Metalworking- - -- 

Construction and utilities. 

Printing. 

ae rubber, and leather... 
Naval operating crafts_ - 

Fi ire fighting and damage. control... 

Other crafts__- 


wweN is 
IOS | om 


& | SERESSH 
PAH HD rend 


Services 
Food service 
Security 


Motor transport uetrn.. ei 
Other services : “o8 


Miscellaneous..... -- -.-- 


Musicians - - -- aire 
Unidentified by skill____- 


2 Reenlistment rates in this table include early discharges for reenlistment. ‘‘A¢ Adjuste d”’ rates, based 
on month of original end of term of service, for all first-termer personnel, were 24.0 percent in fiscal year 
1956 and 27.9 percent in fiscal year 1957. 


Source: Office of Manpower Utilization, OASD (M. P. and R.), Oct. 9, 1957. 


Senator Srennis. Suppose we have the pictures now, Mr. Secre- 
tary. We will come back to that subject. 

Mr. F RANCIS. Colonel Keck will make this part of the presentation. 

Senator Stennis. This is all open, Mr. Francis? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. This is your proposal ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; this is the Defense Department bill. 


PRESENTATION OF COL. JAMES M. KECK, OFFICE OF THE ASSIST- 


ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND 
RESERVE) 


Colonel Keck. Mr. Chairman, I will attempt to point out the prob- 
lem in a little more detail, and will then explain the actual provi- 
sions that we have recommended in the bill before you. 
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To begin with, in the enlisted area, our total enlisted strength re- 
uirements are being met. This is assured by virtue of the draft. 
In fiscal year 1959, there will be approximately 2,300,000 enlisted per- 
sonnel on active duty. However, of these enlisted personnel, 241,000 
will be inductees. An additional 1,294,000 will be serving in their 
first term of enlistment. 

How many of these 1,294,000 first termers are motivated by draft 
pressure, we cannot tell. However, only one-third, or 765,000, are 
with us in a career status beyond their first term of enlistment. These 
really represent the only trained and experienced personnel that 
we have. Therefore, the total job requirements are being met by 
this relatively small number of trained and experienced personnel. 

Looked at by individual skill, this problem becomes even more 
acute. This chart [chart 1] shows seven major occupational groups 
across the bottom—electronics, other technical, mechanics and re- 
pairmen, crafts, ground combat, administrative and clerical, and sup- 
porting services. 

CHART 1 


CAREER ENLISTED MEN 


Me army 7] MARINE CORPS 


~—— 


NAYY i | AIR FORCE 


10GVEr OF REQUIREMENT 


e # se 
(RR EONAR DOARRRE ONE OR IIMS BA SN NRE SO BERR TORENT RSME A RE 


ELECTROWIC OTHE MECHS CRAFTS GROUND BwN SUPPORTING. 
m4 wa 4 compat SERVICES 
REPAIRMER 


Our requirement for career-enlisted personnel is represented by 
the horizontal line. This requirement, of course, varies by skill. This 
is the requirement for personnel in these skills in their second or subse- 
quent term of enlistment. 

Our actual experience is shown by the vertical bars. It will be noted 
that in the electronics area, we have, in some services, less than half 
of the career personnel we actually require. We are actually short in 
most of these skills in all services. 

In the supporting services we are over. This points up a twofold 
problem. One, of attracting more enlisted men into a career status in 
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most skills; but, two, reducing the numbers in skills where we are 
over. 

Senator Satronsta.y. But even if you reduced all those numbers in 
the supporting services and stuck them in the other skills, you would 
not have anywhere near enough. You would not come anywhere near 
100 percent. 

Colonel Keck. No, sir. These are the people in the second or third 
term of enlistment. 

Senator Sauronsratu. This is only the 765,000? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir; this is only the one-third in the career- 
enlisted status. 

Senator Sarronsratu. So that you have got to get that 1,294,000 
into the career status. 

Colonel Krecx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sartronsrauu. In order to bring those percentages up. 

Colonel Keck. It varies by service, but, in general, we require over 
50 percent in career status. Since we only have approximately 33 
percent, we are indeed short. 

Senator Sarronstatu. That is the point of that chart. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir, but the other point is that by skill—and I 
can show it by this indication of the training investment involved— 
where our shortages are most acute, our training investment in both 
terms of time and money is greatest and, conversely, where we are 
really over in these areas our training investment is lowest. This 
points up the reenlistment problem by skill. 

(The following additional information was subsequently fur- 
nished :) 

A study of 3,000 separated first-term airmen was conducted a year to a year 
and a half after they had left service in 1954. The following facts were deter- 
mined on relationship of military skill and civilian employment : 

(a) Some 60 percent did not even try to get a job that utilized their military 
training. 

(b) Of those who did try, more than half were viusuccessful. 

(c) The following shows how many men ended up in a job that was the same or 
closely related to their Air Force job: 


Percentage getting job 


Career field 
Same as mili-} Closely re- 
tary lated 





Air traffic contro] and warning - -___--__- : 
Radio and radar maintenance. ---_...-_---- 
Armament-systems maintenance. - .--_- 
Communications 

Aircraft and engine maintenance _ _- 

Supply 

po ee a re 


Senator Srennis. What is that supporting services? What all does 
that include ? 

Colonel Keck. It includes such skills as cooks, bakers, drivers— 
personnel that actually perform a service to support the combat ele- 
ments of the Armed Forces. 

Senator Stennis. Now these columns here represent only the one- 
third that you showed a while ago who are already trained personnel! 

Colonel Kecx. They represent the percentage of career-enlisted per- 
sonnel, which is the one-third, by these occupational groupings. 
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Senator Stennis. Now, no officers are involved in this at all? 
Colonel Keck. No, sir; just enlisted men. 
Senator Stennis. All right. 
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Colonel Kreck. In the officer area our problem is quite similar. 

This chart [chart 2] shows across the bottom of the chart years of 
service. The black horizontal line shows the desired level of officers 
that we would like to have based on these years of service. 

The hatched area represents our actual experience where our of- 
ficers are. 

Thousands of young officers enter the service annually. Again many 
of these are motivated by the draft. The majority leave at the com- 
pletion of their obligated service. Also shown is the World War II 
hump we spoke of, sir. The fact that we have this hump produces two 
shortage areas. One is the valley behind the hump and the other is the 
area in front of the hump. 
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We really need more young officers staying beyond obligated service. 

Senator Srennis. This peak above your black line, What is the 
significance of that? I know it is the World War II group. 

Colonel Keck. The significance, Mr. Chairman, is that in years of 
service approximately half of our force is concentrated in the 12- to 
16-year-service bracket because of the World War II hump. 

This is not by grade, these are by years of service. 

Personnel in this group vary by grade anywhere from O-3, captain, 
up to 0-6, colonel. 

Mr. Francis. That same condition exists really in all services in 
varying degrees. 

Youlus probably heard General LeMay express his concern about 
his aging Air Force. In SAC, his pilots, a lot of them, are in the 12- 
and 16-year group, making them 35, 36, 37 years old, getting to the 
point where they are soon going to be too old to fly. He is not getting 
enough boys after the 2-, 3-, and 4-year mark to stay in to fill in be- 
hind. When that hump goes out, we are going to be in serious 
trouble. 

Senator Srennis. You say “desired level” there. That is your 
black line all the way down. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is your level of need. ‘That is what you 
need. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. As the ages vary, and so forth. 

Colonel Keck. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. Actually, that black line is the level that has been 
indicated, has been really approved both in the Officer Personnel Act, 
the rate of progression and the rate of promotion, and in the Officer 
Grade Limitation Act, where the percentage of ranks pretty well 
coincide with the strengths shown. 

But the first dropoff point would be the 7-year mark, the second, 
14, and the third, 21 inthe Army and Air Force. 

Senator Stennis. Those slanted lines right in there above that hump, 
you have more of that group than you need. 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir; and actually, you see if you had people be- 
hind them sufficient to do their jobs, you would not keep them on 
actually. They would have been subjected probably to promotional 
attrition at the 14-year mark. Actually, those men are doing jobs 
in the valley behind them, and the young men in the surplus group 
are doing the jobs ahead of them. They are filling in the needs, 

In other words, you have a lot of men with 14 years’ service that 
should be doing major’s work that are really doing captain’s work, 
and a lot of second and first lieutenants in the first group that in 
turn are going on up ahead and doing work that normally would be 
done by a 4-, 5-, 6-, or 7-year experienced man. 

When that hump goes out you have a real dilemma of understrength 
that you cannot meet in the way that we are doing today by using 
the older men that would normally be done by younger men. 

Senator Stennis. Generally what rank are those men / 

Colonel Keck. They vary from O-3, captain, to O-6, colonel. That 
is the point. The people in this area are filling jobs up in here [indi- 
sient Those are the ones promoted ahead of their normal progres- 
sion pattern. 
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But there are also many in this World War II hump area, and these 
are the ones, sir, that I believe are writing in that their promotions 
are blocked, that are actually filling jobs back in here [indicating]. 

It points up, sir, that these people have very little promotional 
opportunity. This is granted. But 5 years from now this chart will 
ok something like this [chart 3] when this World War II hump hits 
the 20-year mark. 

The valley is increased. Now these young men that we are trying 
to keep have excellent promotional opportunities as this phases out. 

A good portion of the hump will decrease as it hits the 20-year mark. 
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Senator SatronsraLu. On that chart where are your red marks 
between where the World War II group starts and the 25-year group? 
Does that mean that you have more than enough of those ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Sarronstat. All through? 
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Colonel Keck. We filled it up ahead, Senator. Actually, the hump 
is smaller because we have taken out the expected retirements of per- 
sonnel at 20 years, 

Senator SatronstaLLt. But you are tremendously short just before 
that. 

Colonel Kecx. Back in the valley, sir. Indeed it is much more acute, 
And, of course, these officers are the young deck officers, pilots, and 
platoon leaders that are really required. We are now DAYS to use 
personnel with less than 2 years military service to fill these jobs. 

Senator SattonstTauu. 1 do not see why those charts do not argue 
against what your bill provides of not giving any increased pay to 
the captains and the majors, or a decreased amount. 

Colonel Keck. Because, Senator, all of the studies by the Depart- 
ment of Defense as well as the committee indicate that these young 
men are not staying on beyond obligated service because of their 
future opportunity. We have many studies that show that people 
leave the service and take jobs outside that pay less than what they 
were receiving while they were in the service. Frankly, what is 
happening is these young officers are looking ahead, and they say, 
“Well, now, if I do well, I will get to be a colonel or a lieutenant 
colonel.” 

Then they look at the colonels and the lieutenant colonels who cannot 
afford to send their children to college, and they say, “It is not worth 
it. Icandomuch better on the outside.” 

Therefore, the whole purpose of the bill is to put the money into the 
future area to give an adequate economic opportunity for these young 
officers. 

Senator Satronstat. Five years from now the shortages of officers 
with between 3 and 10 years of service is going to be terrific. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir, it is going to get worse all the time, unless 
we do something. We are losing the experienced group in the World 
War II area, so actually right now, sir, we are not hurting as badly 
as we will be because we have this hump experience that is providin 
us, as Mr. Francis pointed out, the airplane commanders in SA 
today, although they are getting older and older. 

But we will lose them soon and have no one really to take their place. 

Senator SatronstTaLL. Could you go back to that other chart for 
just a moment ? 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Stennis. We want to commend you for those charts which 
you have just shown us. I think those two reveal more than any 
charts I have seen since I have been on this committee. 

Colonel Kecr. Those are for the Department of Defense, sir. They 
are available in each of the services. 

Senator Sattonstatt. Do you have it 10 years, as well as 5 years 
from now ? 

Colonel Kreck. We have not computed that; no, sir. We can, but 
you have to make a lot of assumptions, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have a breakdown for each service ? 

Colonel Kreck. No, sir. 

Each service has one, sir, that is similar to these same charts. 

Mr. Francis. We will tell them to bring those. 

Senator Stennis. If they have them, it is very helpful. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, they all three have them. 

Senator Stennis. All right, proceed. 
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CHART 4 
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Colonel Kreck. This is another indication of the officer retention 
problem (chart 4). In calendar year 1957, the services required 15,- 
000 young officers completing obligated service in this year to stay 
on beyond obligated service. 

They wanted 15,000. The actual number who applied was only 
10,000. Of the 10,000, we had to accept or select 96 percent. This 
chart is intended to point up first the numerical deficiency. Again 
this would be in that 5-to-10-year bracket. But also the real lack of 
selectivity. Obviously when taking 96 percent of all applicants, we 
have no quality selection. We will not have until more people apply 
than what we actually require. 

Senator Stennis. Let me ask a question now. I may be 30 years 
late with this question, but I took my ROTC training that long ago, 
and looking only at the Army, at that time, we were told, and it was 
very obvious from some sergeants we had there at the college, we are 
told that the noncoms had a large part in running the Army, the 
training part, doing a whole lot of things besides training. 

They had some very effective sergeants. Now I am told up here 
that that has kind of gone out of style, that they use officers now for 
a great deal of that work, and that you have too many junior officers. 
I do not say that is correct. 

Mr. Secretary, do you want to comment on it ? 

Mr. Francis. I would expect that it is true that many of the jobs 
formerly held by noncoms on tables of organization perhaps are now 
done by officers. But that it is really a justified and a required thing 
for several reasons. One being that the responsibility of those jobs 
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has increased as the magnitude of the forces has grown, and as the 
money responsibilities have increased. 

Jobs that formerly were done by enlisted men are, I think, in some 
cases done by officers. But I think it would be a bona fide requirement, 
although again something that we all ought to keep a close watch on, 

Colonel Keck might have a different view. 

Colonel Keck. No, sir, I think that the increasing technology and 
the advancements in weaponry have actually increased the require- 
ments for officers over what they were in the past. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Senator Stennis. Has there been any study made along that line? 
I keep hearing it over and over, and I do have personal knowledge 
of what fine sergeants we used to have in the ROTC training at least. 
That is the one I came in contact with. 

Has there been any study made along that line, Colonel? 

Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir, we make constant studies. AJ] of the serv- 
ices do, sir, of their requirements. 

Senator Stennis. Have there been any reports, a written report on 
it, conclusions ¢ 

Colonel Kreck. They made continuous manpower surveys. I do 
not have personal knowledge of reports, but I am sure they have 
made reports of the requirements for their manpower in terms of 
grade and types of personnel. 

Senator Stennis. In this special effort to retain more of your 
qualified men, enlisted men in the service, is any of the plan for 
some to assume heavier responsibilities, and therefore carry some of 
the load maybe that commissioner officers now have to carry? 

Colonel Krcx. There is no detailed plan, sir, that would accom- 
plish that. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, that point has not been made by 
youso far. Isthat part of your plan? 

Senator Francis. No, sir, it really isn’t although it certainly is 
desired and hoped for and really expected that we would tend to 
raise the quality of the whole force, officer and enlisted, with proper 
personnel management and a proper pay scale. 

I am not personally familiar with any effort to have the enlisted 
men do more work than they are doing now. 

Of course, they are still very important in the administration as 
well as in the combat end of it. 

Of course in the Air Force their combat crews are virtually all 
officers now. But over in the administrative field the warrant officers 
and the master sergeants still do a lot of the work. 

Senator Srennis. I raised that point for the record anyway. We 
will proceed now without interruption of your presentation. 

Colonel Krcx. I would now like to go into the actual solution to 
the problem that is represented by the pay bill that is before you. 
There are many other areas, as you have already touched on, other 
than pay, that contribute to this problem. However, this applies only 
to the bill. 

I believe that it can best be understood in terms of what we have 
called the three “R’s.” Rank. Responsibility and Reward. We have 
found that if an individual has the rank but not the responsibility, 
he is frustrated. This is the very point you just brought up, sit 
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that if a man has the rank but not really the job that the rank requires, 
he is very frustrated. 

We have found out, also, that if a man has the rank and the 
responsibility but not the reward, that he is very discouraged. I 
will demonstrate as we go along that this actually exists to a large 
degree today. Therefore, the there factors must be properly bal- 
anced in order to add up to proper job motivation. 

Now there are three main provisions in the bill before you. The 


first provision applies to a need for additional grades and the addition 
of additional grades. 


This is the enlisted structure today (chart 5). E-1, E-2, and E-3, 
are the three lowest grades. Of the total force, approximately 50 
percent are in these lower 3 grades. 


CHART 5 
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Senator Srennis. Pardon me just a minute. You say “enlisted 
men.” That includes those that you induct also? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. It is a little confusing. 

Colonel Krcx. Yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Srennis. Because ordinarily when a man enlists you think 
he walks up and signs, but this includes all those that are inducted 
and all those that might have enlisted through the expectation of being 
actually inducted and all those that are held over, too. 

Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Symington, have a seat. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. We are proceeding here with this draft presenta- 
tion. The first part shows the situation as it exists and now this is 
What is proposed. 
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Senator Symmneton. I am sorry to be late, Mr. Chairman. I had 
some other hearings this morning, Agriculture. 

Colonel Keck. This is the first major proposal, sir, of the bill before 
you. It is the need for additional grades and the actual additional 
grades themselves. 

The enlisted force does include all the inductees. Now we find that 
enlisted personnel pass through the first 3 grades in about 2 years. It 
does vary by service, but it leaves only four grades that we can 
utilize to first make a distinction in responsibility by rank, but sec- 
ond, to pay these people. 

We find that by having only four top grades, with almost 7 percent 
of the people in the top grade, we canot put the proper monetary 
reward in this top grade in order to attract the young man at the 
end of his second year of service. This applies in princi Te to the same 
thing we discussed earlier, that they are looking mead to see if they 
stay in for a career—what their rewards will be. 

Therefore, the proposal, the first provision in the bill before you, 
is to add two new grades, E-8 and E-9. 

It is important to note that the authorization for these two new 
grades comes from within the authorization of the existing top grade, 

This will prevent a general upgrading of the entire force. 

Therefore, approximately one-half of 1 percent will be in E-9 and 
114 percent in E-8. E-7 will be reduced accordingly. These other 
percentages generally remain unchanged. 

Senator Sarronsraty. That would only leave four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent in E-7 the way you have got it. I won’t stress the point, but it 
seems to me your percentages are wrong here. 

Colonel Krcx. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is 0.5 at the top, rather than 5. 

Colonel Krcx. Yes, sir. This is 2 percent in the top two, sir, so 
actually, we will have 4.9 percent. : 

We can put sufficient monetary reward then in this particular area, 
and likewise down throughout the structure to attract the young men 
entering. 

We can also now differentiate by rank between jobs. In the pres- 
ent situation, an E-7 in the Army and Air Force is master sergeant. 
We may have master sergeants supervising master sergeants. In this 
area we could take those who are more senior, put them up in 1 
of the top 2 new grades, and thereby differentiate between the enlisted 
jobs. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me, now. Do you think those additional 
two E-8’s and E-9’s are going to allow you enough men? You are 
binding yourself not to go over that number. Is that enough? 

Colonel Kreck. There is no limitation, sir, in the bill. 

Senator Srennis. I know there isn’t any limitation in the bill, but 
by your presentation here you are saying in effect that you are not 
going to go over that many. 

Colonel Keck. Each year when we put in our budget requirements, 
we can redistribute the enlisted personnel. As of right now, sir, the 
services feel that these percentages would be adequate to meet their 
requirements. 

Senator Srennis. What is your objection, Mr. Secretary, to writing 
in a ceiling in the law as to how many you can put in, and then let 
it be reviewed here rather than the Appropriations Committee? I 
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am on both, but I have never thought the Appropriations Commit- 
tee was the right place to review personnel needs of the services. 

Mr. Francis. Logically, that is probably correct. Of course, this 
committee did pass the law that limited the percentage of officers, 
and to carry that logically perhaps you should in the enlisted grades, 
too. 

Senator Srennis. It is going to come up in this bill, in the com- 
mittee and on the floor, too. 

It looks to me as though we ought to have some kind of a step- 
ladder in it or some kind of a clause that would assure the Congress 
that there is some limitation on it. 

Mr. Francis. I am sure the services would prefer to leave it flexible, 
but logically as you say, there is no real reason why you should not 
pass on the requirements for enlisted grades just as you do on the 
officer grades. It does average, the top 4 grades now and. the new 
top 6 grades, about 50 percent. 

Senator Stennis. My idea is not to put an excessive limitation on 
you, but just put a limitation. All right, proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Krcx. In the officer area, a similar proposal exists in that 
we have added in the bill before you O-9 and O-10 which recognizes 
the current 3- and 4-star ranks. 

There is no pay grade for current 3- and 4-star officers, They are 
paid on current grade O-8, which is a 2-star. 

They do receive an additional allowance while on active duty that 
gives them added basic pay over the 2-star. However, when they 
retire, they are currently retired on O-8, 2-star pay. By recognizing 
these 2 top ranks that already exist, we would then have these peo- 
ple retire on O-9 or O-10 pay, which would be 3- or 4-star pay. 

Therefore, the provision in the bil} is the addition of these additional 
ranks in both the oflicer and in the enlisted area. 

The second major proposal, and perhaps one of the key proposals 
in the bill— 

Senator Srennis. Before you leave that rank, do you offer to 
change the rule that you now have that a man retires at the highest 
rank he ever held ¢ 

Colonel Krecx. No, sir. We intend that he still be permitted to re- 
tire at the highest rank satisfactorily held. 

Senator Sauronstauy. What you are saying is that he should get 
additional pay for the 3- and 4-star rank beyond his increased 
allowances. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronsraty. And that he should be retired on the basis 
of the 5- and 4-star rank in pay as well as in grade. 

Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir. His present allowances while on active 
duty do not translate themselves in any way into retirement. Ad- 
miral Radford, for example, was recently retired after having served 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the same pay he would have 
received 10 years ago as a 2-star officer. 

Senator Sauronstati. I understand. And that would change that. 

Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir. 

The second main provision of the bill is the adoption of the step-in- 
grade or time-in-grade system. I have a series of charts on this, in 
an attempt to explain it. 
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This first chart (chart 6) represents the present pay system. I have 
used enlisted ranks E-4, E-5, E-6. The horizontal lines represent pay 
amounts horizontally. The’ present pay system pays a man on the 
number of total years service for pay purposes, and you determine 
where he falls by this cumulative years service. Ther efore, there are 
some E-4’s with very little service being paid at the lower end of the 
scale, others with long service being paid at the top. Now there is an 
overlapping. The K-5 scale overlaps the E-4 scale, so you have some 
K-—5’s making less than E-—4’s 

Senator Stennis. That applies for officers, too, does it not? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. This is the pay inversion problem where 
superiors, in this case the E—5’s who are promoted in advance of E-4’s, 
frequently in competition with them, are nevertheless paid less. 

We propose a step-in-grade system which eliminates the overlap. 
An balivides!.* would enter a particular pay grade, both officer and 
enlisted, and his time in grade would determine the area in which he 
was paid. 

In any case, the pay of the next higher grade exceeds the pay of the 
lower grade, so the inversion problem would be eliminated. 

Senator Sanronsraty, But isn’t that going to result in some re- 
ductions in pay rather than increases in pay for men who are now in 
the service ? 

Colonel Keck. This, sir, is exactly why, if you remember the ques- 
tion earlier, where they took, for example, in the E-1 area, the total 
number of personnel now in E-1, divided that into the total disburse- 
ments in E-1, and came up with the figure. 

Under our pay bill, if you take the total number of personnel, 
divided by the disbursements, you come up with a lesser figure, so that 
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it appears that the average man would receive less money. This is 
not so. 

There will be some personnel types who, in the future, could receive 
less. I think it should be first clarified that there is a savings clause 
that no one will receive less money. But personnel in the future could 
be paid less under the new pay proposal than they would be entitled 
to under the present pay proposal. 

I would like to point out, however, who these people are. These 
are people with extremely long service for pay purposes who have not 
advanced even to an average degree. 

For example, we have E-1’s, some of which have over 22 years 
service. ‘These are people who obviously have been reduced from top 
rank, but to continue to pay a man more who does not advance is not 
felt to be using money to the best advantage. 

There is one other major point. In the present system when a man 
is promoted, we are unable to properly reward him for his new rank 
and responsibility because if he is promoted rapidly he is paid at the 
low end of the scale. 

The lowest pay in any grade under the new system is higher than 
the highest pay in the next lower grade. 

We have promotion increases exceeding in-grade increases. This 
puts a premium on receiving a promotion. 

Senator Stennis. What isthatnow?’ Oh, yes, I see it. 

Mr. Francis. The step-in-grade increases are always less than the 
promotional increases. 

Colonel Keck. We actually today are using longevity or seniority 
three times. It is felt that this may not be proper. 

In the first place, to find out what an individual paid, you should 
first look at the grade or military rank. 

Now a man generally is promoted and receives grade or rank based 
on longevity. We do not bring a man into the service usually—there 
are exceptions—and immediately make him an E-7. Generally our 
E-7’s are those who are of the greatest seniority. Therefore, by going 
into the rank column, you are in fact taking into account seniority. 

In addition, to find out where he is being paid, you have to come 
across by years of grade to the proper area to find out what specific 
spot he would be paid in, again taking into account cumulative years 
of service. 

This uses longevity or seniority twice. 

Further, when a man is retired, you again use total years’ service 
tocompute his retirement pay. 

We feel that this is not necessarily feasible or desirable. The 
average E-5 is paid at this level [indicating]. We have some E-5’s 
who make it in less than 4 years. Take, for example, an electronics 
man that we really want to keep. We promote him more rapidly in 
order to keep him so that we can give him more money. 

However, under the present pay scale, even though we promote 
him, we cannot pay him, because he has to be paid based on his years’ 
service. Whereas there are many E-4’s over whom he was promoted 
who are paid amounts much greater than what he is receiving. 

In addition, the present pay scale of promotional increases are 
distorted, and this is quite important, sir. For instance, take an E-5 
with over 4 years of service. We want to promote him, give him 
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added responsibility, and we say, “Good; we will make him an E-6.” 
There is only $12 difference here. 

Senator Stennis. Hold right there a minute, Colonel. 

You are making this mighty clear. All of your presentation is 
exceedingly good, but right on that point, the only avenue now that 
you have is to promote this man. You do not have any other leeway 
much, is that right, and you therefore resort to it when you would 
not otherwise promote him; is that correct ? 

Colonel Kecx. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Does that apply to officers, too? 

Colonel Keck. Toa degree; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; and to a considerable degree, doesn’t it, in 
both cases? 

Colonel Keck. That is a question of how much is considerable, 
Without a doubt, sir, we promote to give a man more money so that 
he will stay in the service. 

Senator Srennis. And really you need another system. 

Colonel Krcx. Yes, sir; without a doubt. 

Senator Srennis. Another system than promotion to do it by, 
don’t you? 

Colonel Kreck. We need a system where we can pay a man for what 
he is worth. 

Senator Stennis. That is right. 

Colonel Krcx. In other words, right here, even though we promote 
him, we cannot pay him. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; that is what I mean. You need something 
other than your present system to get at the heart of this problem. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, with a more adequate pay scale and a step-in- 
grade system we think we can do a lot better job than we can under 
the present system, yes, sir. 

I might add if we use it right and use it as an incentive to cause the 
young people to feel they can get more money if they work harder 
and then properly reward the ones that do work harder. There is no 
other pay system in the world that I know that uses this longevity 
system, and nowhere in industry, not even in our civil service, do we 
use total length of service in all three ways, both for promotion and 
then in step-in-grade increases and then, as was mentioned, as a retire- 
ment factor. I think it is very often used as a retirement factor, and 
under our te se system it would be used as a retirement factor. 

Senator Stennis. Some other military systems that are comparable 
to our Nation, take the English-speaking people, what about England, 
do you know about that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Krcx. No, sir, not just offhand. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, do you know what their pay sys- 
tem is? 

Mr. Francis. Their old system was similar to our system where the 
got a percentage increase. I know they were very dissatisfied with 
theirs, and I believe they have changed it. You might have read 
where the Canadians did change theirs after they read the Cordiner 
report. 

Senator Stennis. I was going to ask you about what has been the 
Canadians’ handling of this problem. How have they handled this 
problem ? 
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Mr. Francis. They pretty well adopted the Cordiner recommenda- 
tions, as a matter of fact. They changed from a longevity system. 
I am not familiar with the exact details of it, but during the war the 
English and I believe the Canadians—I know our system had 3 per- 
cent increase for every 3 years and the English had a similar system 
then, but the Canadians have changed, and I understand the English 
are changing, too. 

The Germans, Minister Strauss told me the other night, they have 
the step-in-grade system, not the longevity system. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to ask a couple of questions if I 
may, Mr. Chairman. First, you say the Canadians changed their 
system in accord with the Cordiner recommendations. How does the 

ordiner report differ from this presentation ¢ 

Mr. Francis. You mean the Cordiner report as against the Defense? 

Senator Symineron. Is your proposal, in effect, the same as the 
changes the Canadians have already made? 

Mr. Francis. Substantially. Iam not familiar with the details, but 
they put in the same dollar pay scale recommended by the Cordiner 
Committee. 

Senator Symineton. So when you use the word “Cordiner” you are 
not making a distinction as against the plan that you have? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. We feel our bill adopts the essential features 
of the Cordiner Committee. There are some differences, as you know. 

Senator Symineton. Yes, but in effect, the same basic principle is 
involved. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. So when you say that the Canadians have 
adopted the Cordiner report, perhaps they would be adopting your 
report, too, if your report had been available at that time. 

Mr. Francis. The Defense report ? 

Senator Symrinoton. This one here. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Of course, we have it phased in and some other features and we did 
lower the top pay a little bit under what Mr. Cordiner recommended. 

Senator Symrneron. But the Canadians did not, is that right? 

Mr. Francis. I understand they did not, yes, that they took pretty 
much the recommendations. I think we have the exact figures of 
what the Canadians did. I understood they took the pay scale recom- 
mended. 

Senator Symineron. Their dollar is worth a little more than ours 
or it was the last time I looked. Perhaps they did it on the basis that 
it was good business. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Symrineron. You say that you do not put people right into 
E-7 unless it is necessary. That stimulates my mind a bit about it. 
Suppose you have a Nike installation and haven’t anybody to operate 
it, which I understand is true in some cases because you haven’t the 
technical people. You cannot increase a man’s pay if he has not been 
in at all, we will say, so how do you get the needed man into the 
military unit ? 

Colonel Keck. First, sir, of course he has to take his basic training, 
and he goes through these lower ranks as he goes through basic train- 
ing. 
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Senator Symrneron. How long is your basic training? It used to 
be3 months. What is it now? 

Colonel Kecx. The Air Force, sir, has basic and technical training 
combined, but for discussion I think we could say about a year and a 
half of training for the Nike man. 

Senator Symrneton. Does that mean if you have not got men that 
run the new Nike’s, you are going to wait a year and a half to get 
them ? 

Colonel Krecx. We are going to have to, sir, or contract. Now 
today, Senator, what they are actually doing is going back to the 
manufacturer and contracting; 75 percent of our contract technical 
representatives that we have are doing jobs that should be done by 
military people. 

Senator Symrineton. And how much do you pay those people? 
Have you ever worked it out per hour? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. We have an actual dollar amount. 

Senator Symineron. Will you furnish for the record at this point 
how many times the amount of money is that you pay those people as 
against what you would pay military people? 

Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. If you had them properly trained ? 

Colonel Krcxr. Yes, sir. 

(Subsequently the following information was submitted :) 

A contract hire technician qualified to fill a position at a Nike site would be 
paid between $12,000 and $15,000 per year. This may be compared to a soldier's 
basic pay in grade of E-7 with 10 years’ service under the present pay scales, 
which would amount to approximately $5,000 per year or one-quarter to one- 
fifth of the contract hire compensation. 

Aside from the wide disparity in pay is the fact that civilians, either civil 
service or contract hire, are not available in the numbers needed who possess 
these skills. Therefore, it is essential to be able to pay these soldiers enough 
to retain them in the service. 

Senator Symrineton. I do not want to stop your briefing, but how 
do you get a man into E-7? You said “with a few exceptions.” How 
on any basis do you get a man into E-7? 

Colonel Kecx. Each service has promotional criteria and they say 
in order for a man to be eligible for E-7, he must first be an E-6, 

Senator Symrneton. That is right. 

Colonel Keck. He must have certain time in grade as an E-6. 

Senator Symineton. In a business, if a president dies, you some- 
times get a new president from outside the business. 

Colonel Kreck. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. You do not have to take a vice president or a 
superintendent to be president. Is there any way you could do that 
in the military at all? 

Colonel Krcx. Under the present plans of the services, no, sit. 
However, it is within the legal discretion of the Secretary. 

Senator Symrneron. What does an E-7 make, in money? 

Colonel Keck. It depends, sir, on how much time he has accumu- 
lative years’ service. It varies from $206 to $335. 

Senator Symrneron. So, the way the situation is now, you are not 
going to get anybody for that kind of technical work, in my opinion, 
for less than, say, a thousand dollars a month. The way it is now, 
probably, if you need a man badly enough, you contract for him for 
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a thousand dollars a month, whereas if you had him growing up in the 
the service you would pay hin, say, $250 a month. 

Colonel Keck. Basically, that is correct. If we can do as you 
suggest and make an E~7/ quickly, unfortunately, we still have to 

ay at the bottom, so you still could not reward him. The point that 
Liven making before I took the E-5 and E-6 in here, he only gets $12 
if we promote him, whereas out in here an E-3 who is promoted to 
E-4 with many, many years service gets as much as $55. 

Senator Symineron. This is very serious, in my opinion. You have 
no meeting of your problem of people with your problem of new 
technological equipment. What you are saying is what the Drake’s 
article said. You pay people four times as much as you would have 
to pay them if they were in the military. 

hat you are now saying is that you cannot keep them in the mili- 
tary on any basis. You have to contract for them, because you have 
to follow your longevity rules in pay; is that it? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir; and we must maintain an operational ef- 
fectiveness of an immediate order of readiness. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. 

All right, Colonel, will you proceed right along with your presen- 
tation? We have a world of stuff we want to get in today, and it is 
12 o’clock now. Go right along with your presentation. We want 
to get back to the Secretary. 

Eolonel Keck. There are two other points, sir, about the present 
system. One is that we have the inversion problem, where people are 
being paid more than their juniors. The other, on the other end of 
the scale, we have the problem where we cannot reward the man whom 
we advance rapidly. That is the key. If you will remember, the 
first chart, where we had the skill breakdown by enlisted men, over 
in the critical area in electronics where we have shortages, where we 
have put promotions, we promote people quite rapidly in that area, 
but, on our present system, we cannot reward them. Similarly, on 
the other side of the chart, when the promotions slow down or when 
people are in surplus, we pay more money by grade than we do in 
the shortage area. 

In lieu of this, Mr. Chairman, we recommend the step-in-grade or 
longevity-in-grade plan, where an individual would enter a pay grade 
at a basic entry pay, regardless of his total years’ service, and he 
would be paid increasing amounts depending on his time in grade or 
in-grade steps. In each instance, as we pointed out, the pay in any 
one grade is always higher than the pay in the lower grade. In this 
manner we can take a man who advances rapidly and pay him what 
we think he is worth. 

There is one other point. On the present system of pay, when we 
speak of cumulative years’ service we mean years for pay purposes 
only. The average captain in the Air Force, for example, has about 
15 years’ service for pay purposes. However, he only has 10 years 
of active service, and he only has about 8 years of active commissioned 
service. Therefore, under our present system, where much time not 
on active duty counts for pay purposes, we have a distorted picture in 
that area. Our plan would provide in-grade steps to correct it. So 
this is the second of our major provisions, a step-in-grade system. 
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The third major provision in the bill before you are new pay rates. 
Pay for obligated service is unchanged. These are the first 2 years 
of service in both the officer and in the enlisted areas. 

Senator Stennis. That is right; that has been covered. Go ahead. 

Colonel Keck. Second, pay for top grades has been increased. This 
has also been brought out. Pay for the grades immediately below the 
top have been increased pr oportionately, the point here being that the 
pay you put in the top grade affects the pay that you can put in the 
grades below them. But if you lower the top grade, as we have done 
over the years, it is impossible to pay even people below them more 
money. So we have increased the pay in the top grades. 


ENLISTED 
* Reflects 1955 Coreer incentive Act increases 


This [chart 7] indicates the compression of military compensation 
from 1908 to date. It does reflect the 1955 Career Incentive Act, but 
it shows that some of the lower grades have increased 800 percent 
since then, whereas some of the top g grades have only increased one- 
eighth that amount. This is the compression. 

Senator Symineton. Let’s look at that chart a minute to be sure 
we understand it. Those officers on the right; is that the degree of 
increase in the pay of officers as against enlisted men ? 

Colonel Keck. No, sir; this is the percentage increase in income from 
1908 to date. 

Senator Symineton. A major, in effect, is getting the same amount 
of money today that he got before; is that right ? 

Colonel Keck. No, sir; this is zero, and this 1 is 200. It appears he is 
getting about 75 percent more than he received in dollars in 1908. 

Senator Symrneton. Isee. You have it in percentage, haven’t you; 
not in money. 
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Colonel Krox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Why do you think there has been such a tre- 
mendous increase in the pay of enlisted people in percentage as against 
the pay of officers ? rae 

Colonel Keck. This is philosophical, sir, but I think it has hap- 
pened over our entire economy, but more so in the military. I think 
in the past years a lot of it was political. If you remember, after 
World War II, the Doolittle Report and so one was made, that we 
paid more money to the lower ranks and not to the top ranks. 
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This is a similar chart (chart 8), but it shows military take-home 
pay. I have used an O-6 colonel as an example. The actual dollars 
that he has received from 1908 to date in take-home pay (base pay, 
quarters, and subsistence—less income tax and other deductions— 
assuming 30 years’ service, married, and 2 dependents) are not the 
same dollars. This man’s pay, if he were a colonel under these cir- 
cumstances in 1908, would have been $513. Today he gets $878. 

The equivalent based on 1955 dollars is shown. This puts them 
all on the same basis. What this really means is that a colonel in 
1908 could buy 1,470 loaves of bread, and today he can only buy 846. 
But this actually shows not only compression, but there has been a 
great decrease in actual purchasing power. 

In addition, we have researched much pay data in an attempt to 
make our pay comparable with other occupations. We had the 
Mackenzie Co. study the enlisted area and we had studies in the officer 
area. We found above the grade of O-5 lieutenant colonel that we 
could not make our pay comparable to non-Government occupations, 
so we had to look to other Federal officials, and in that case we looked 
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to the Foreign Service officer (chart 9). We have attempted to equate 
Foreign Service officers with officer pay grades. This is purely to 
show that we are not completely out of line with other Federal 
officials. 

CHART 9 


In this case the base pay of a chief of mission 1 is $27,500 per annum. 
The base pay we recommend is $1,700 a month for O-10, a 4-star officer. 

There is another provision in the officer pay scale that we refer to 
as the active duty increment. It applies only to pay grades on O-5 
through O-8, lieutenant colonel through major general. 

We have provided a base pay for these people, an active-duty incre- 
ment that, added together, produce total active-duty pay. However, 
retirement as usual would refer back to base only. 

Therefore, active-duty increments would not be translated into 
retirement. This is not without precedent. It is quite similar to 
the current money allowance or current increases in base base provided 
3- and 4-star officers. It was done first to reduce retirement costs off 
into the future. If we want to pay people these new amounts, which 
is substantially greater than what we are paying today, it was thought 
we could retire them at lesser amounts. 

Second, it provides some incentive to stay on beyond 20 years’ serv- 
ice, on to 30 years’ service. 4 

There is also provided in the bill before you a conversion plan. 
This is a means of phase-in from the present system of pay to the new 
system. It applies only to officers and warrant officers. 

Enlisted men are unaffected by this conversion plan, and it provides 
that the increases per year would be limited to approximately one- 
fourth of the total increases provided in the bill. 
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Now we have a great differentiation due to a change in system in 
that some officers are paid at the low end of the longevity scale and 
some at the top end, so the dollar amounts we have provided do not 
in all cases make up one-fourth of the difference. But we intend for 
lieutenant colonel and below that the dollars per month they could 
could receive during the first year would be $50, an additional $50 in 
the second year, and so on. 

I have an example: An O-7 brigadier general—the amount is $100. 
During the first year following implementation, his monthly pay 
would be increased $100, the second year another $100, and so on, until 
he reaches the new pay scale. This is a maximum amount. Some 

eople, for example, the personnel below the grade of O-5 (whose total 
increase may be only $40) obviously they would automatically, right 
at the beginning, go into the new pay scale. 

There is also provided a cost-of-living adjustment. This is an ad- 
justment of 6 percent provided to all individuals with over 2 years of 
service who do not receive the equivalent under the new pay scale. 
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I would like to demonstrate now, if I may, the comparison of the 
present and proposed pay. First, in the enlisted area (chart 10). 
The enlisted grades run across the bottom. The dollars per month 
run up the left-hand column, 

_ These white bars indicate present pay. The limits are longevity 
limits in pay. The black horizontal line is where the average or typi- 
cal man is paid. 

_ I would point out again here that the E—5 who we advance rapidly 
is not paid up at the line but paid at the bottom of the white bar. 
This is the electronics man that we have promoted. This is less than 
some people in K-4, even less than some E-3’s. There are no E-8 
and E—9 under the present system. 
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Our proposed system would provide the amounts shown. 

The Fimits of the proposed bars in this case are time in grade. Our 
E-5 whom we promote rapidly now being paid at the bottom of the 
white would automatically go up into the black area, anyplace in 
there depending on his total time in grade. We can now, for the first 
time under this new system, reward a man for his actual rank and 
responsibility. He is doing the work, he has the rank, and now we 
can pay him the money. 

I might point out here that the effect of this 6-percent increase I 
spoke of would be to raise the white bars 6 percent. It eventually 
phases out. It is not built into the new proposed pay scale. 

Senator Srennis. Let’s proceed. 
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Colonel Keck. This is a similar chart showing officers (chart 11). 
Again I would point out that the compression or the slope of the 
present pay is rather shallow. Under the proposed system this 
steepens. 

Thus I have covered the three major provisions: the pay scales 
themselves ; the step-in-grade system ; and the added grades. 

We now come to an area that applies only to enlisted personnel, 
and we call it the proficiency system. This is a means of rewarding 
the contribution of selected enlisted personnel without increasing their 
military rank. This is not specifically spelled out in the bill before 
you, sir. There is a provision in the bill that allows the Secretaries 
to distribute personnel by pay grade. This is the only reference to 
this proficiency system in the present bill. 

We have the authority to do the proficiency system today, and we 
have recently put out the directive that will implement a proficiency 
system on the current pay scale. 
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I would point out that it cannot be fully effective on the current 
pay scale due to the deficiencies that I pointed to earlier—the added 
moneys given under the current pay scale are inadequate. 

Also, there are no additional pay grades provided under the current 
pay scale. Therefore, although we are attempting to do this profi- 
ciency system, we feel it can only be effective with a full— 

Senator Symrneron. Colonel, I am very interested in this and I am 
sorry that I had to miss some of the briefing because of another com- 
mittee obligation, but you are getting a lot of new and complex 
equipment very rapidly. 

Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Are you telling the committee that there is no 

yay you can get a man in uniform in the enlisted grades except by 
training him ? 

Colonel Krecx. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. And working him up? 

Colonel Krcx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Therefore, you have to go outside and con- 
tract ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. The people that you contract with know they 
have got you stuck, in effect, don’t they ¢ 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Because you either get what they have or you 
don’t get anything; is that correct ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. All right, go ahead. This is what you said a 
while ago will cost $180 million. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir, and this is not reflected in the charts that 
you have. 

Under this system there are two ways of earning these proficiency 
advancements, and I would emphasize again these are only enlisted 
personnel, sir. 

We got a little mixed up by the word “proficiency” in the House 
hearings. This is just a term that we have applied to this whole 
system. 

Senator Stennis. Go ahead. 

Colonel Keck. The first way is qualification in an occupation criti- 
cally important to the individual’s service, critically important 
because of low retention rate, high training investment or low 
population. 

The second is demonstration of outstanding effectiveness in any 
military occupation. This is to provide an incentive for outstanding 
performance. 
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CHART 12 


EXAMPLE - SERVICE X 
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Now whenever we have any system of variable pay, and that is 
what this system is, it is diffic ‘ult because we must meet the needs of 
all of the services, and these needs vary. I would like to demonstrate 
example X (chart 12). This is quite like the Air Force. This is a 
schematic breakdown of occupational groups along the bottom, per- 
centages of personnel by occupational groupings against a requirement. 

Obv iously, personnel in skill A are very very critically short. Skill 
C is next, and then skill B. Under our system we would take all per- 
sonnel in skill A and give them a 2-grade advance, a 2-pay-grade ad- 
vance with no increase in rank. Personnel in skills B and C we would 
give a one-grade advance. The general effect would be pronounced 
impr ovement in skill A, some improvement in B and C, and an actual 
depressing effect in the other skills since we did not put money into 
skills that were really in excess of our requirement. This has the 
tendency of attracting personnel over into areas where there is more 
money. It also attracts the young man entering the service for the 
first time into these particular skills. It also has the effect of having 
personnel already in these skills stay with us—which they are not 
doing today. 
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Cuart 13 


EXAMPLE - SERVICE Y 
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eee to this example is service Y (chart 13), and this is quite 
like the Navy, although the artist has possibly exaggerated. Again 
across the bottom are certain skill classifications. It is obvious that 
if we took all of these people and gave them proficiency advances, 
that first it would be economically infeasible. We cannot afford it. 
Second, it would have the effect of raising the entire rank structure, 
and we would really be no better off than we were before. Therefore, 
we must take just some of the people in these skills, select those w ho 
are most qualified and proficient, and give them 1 or 2 pay grade 
advances. 

We would concentrate the percentages of these advances in the 
skills most short; for instance, A, B, and D would get a greater per- 
centage than C and E. 

The general effect of this would be to raise the entire level. We 
may not reach the optimum, but it would move in that direction. It 
would also still have a depressing effect on any skills that are cur- 
rently over and to whom no proficiency advances were granted on 
this basis. 

Senator SatronsratL. You are now referring to those 1,261,000 
men. 

Colonel Keck. No, sir. 

Mr. Francis. This is the others. This is the career, 750,000. 

Colonel Keck. People who are qualified. There would have been 
some of those in their first term of enlistment may become eligible 
for this if their qualification reaches that level. This, Senator, is 
due to the varying periods of enlisted service in the different grades. 

Some of the first termers, for ex: unple, in the Air Force have almost 
4 years’ service, whereas first termers in an inducted status have 2. 
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We generally give these proficiency advances only to those who 
are qualified. 

Senator Symineton. That answers my question. 

Colonel Kecx. The second example in giving just some people in 
this skill proficiency advance points up the second method of award- 
ing these increases: Demonstration of outstanding effectiveness in 
any military occupation. This does provide the incentive for superior 
performance. It has a great morale effect. It does not make any 
second-class personnel in the Armed Forces. 

It takes care of the combat leader or the military man, and the 
benefit to morale is greatest because all would be eligible. 

However, we would concentrate these rewards in critical occupa- 
tions, even though all are eligible. 
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I will demonstrate how the system works. It is rather simple 
(chart 14). We have enlisted rank on this side and pay grade on 
this side. 

Now we are separating rank and pay grade under this system. 

For instance, an E-4 rankwise could be paid the money of an E+ 
as he is today, or with one proficiency advance would be given pay 
grade E-5. He then becomes eligible not only for the entry pay 
under our new proposal but the steps in grade of an E-5. 

Similarly he could be paid, if he is in a highly critical skill, an 
E-6. But keeping the same rank. 
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I would like to demonstrate this a little bit further. In the case 
of Corporal Jones, he is just completing his first enlistment. His 
particular skill is critically needed, but he is not needed as a super- 
visor. Increased rank is not appropriate. Still his service cannot 
afford to lose him. What we do today, as you pointed out, Mr. Chair- 
man, we would actually promote him, but that dilutes the rank 
structure. The solution is to give him a proficiency increase. His 
critical skill is continued. He receives an increase equal to his con- 
tribution, but the rank ladder up here is not disrupted. 

I would like to stay on this same example and point out one of the 
flexible areas that we have in this particular proficiency system. 
The question always arises “What if the man is in a critical skill but his 
skill declines in criticality, how do you get rid of the extra pay”? 
This is where we feel our system has certain advantages over a tech- 
nician pay plan which would give a man specified dollar amounts. 

We have taken this man who is still in E-4 rankwise but he is bein 
paid proficiency pay on an E-6 level. As this particular individua 
receives more military experience and eventually becomes eligible 
for increased rank by taking and adding more responsibility, he 
could be promoted to E—5 rankwise. 

We then are capable of making a decision. We could give him 
another proficiency advance or we may leave him where he presently 
is. This would depend on his skill. As an example, one of the critical 
skills in the Air Force not too long ago was dope and fabric worker. 
We do not need them today. This is a skill that has declined in 
criticality. In this particular example we promote him to E-5, but 
we do not give him another proficiency pay increase. Therefore, his 
proficiency pay is actually diminished. He is still drawing more 
money because he is getting steps in grade. His morale is not hurt 
because he has gotten another stripe and he has picked up a little added 
responsibility. 

ei. as time goes on, he is promoted again. We may now, if he is 
in a skill that we want to phase out, still keep him at his same pay. 
Now his rank pay equals his former proficiency pay and he is even 
with the board. We have this proficiency money or proficiency ad- 
vances which we may now use in other areas. 

Senator Symineton. As I understand it, what you are trying to do 
there is take a man who decides that the Army is a profession and 
give him a break in addition to the fellow who is needed because of 
a sudden shortage in a skill, is that right ? 

Colonel Kecx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Colonel Keck. This is not the end of the road. Taking this same 
man, he can look forward and transfer, if he has the aptitude, into to- 
morrow’s critical occupation, or he may continue up the rank ladder in 
his present particular skill. But we feel this system is self-leveling. 
When a man is promoted, we do have this decision that we can make, 
and we feel that his morale would not be disrupted. 
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I would like to take another case (chart 15). This is Corporal 
Smith. This man goes back a little bit to Senator Symington’s ques- 
tion. He has limited technical aptitude. He happens to have low 
managerial ability, but he is highly effective on his present job. A 
lot of people have taken our current proposal and said, “Well, it 
dosen’t take care of a man under these circumstances. You are just 
cutting off any further increases, and under your system he has to 
go up in rank or out.” 

This is not necessarily so. His present pay as an E-4 corporal 
would be based on these amounts. He would continue to draw in- 
creases in pay from anywhere from over 3 years out to over 18 years 
automatically, even when he was in the guardhouse. So if he were 
no longer highly effective on his present job, unless we did eliminate 
him from the service, he would get more pay. 

However, under our system his proposed pay would be based on 
years of service in grade. He has one step in this particular pay 
grade that would bring him out to over 4 years in grade. At this 
point after he has had 4 years in grade, and it need not necessarily 
correspond to the over 4, above, we have 3 decisions. We may either 
keep him in the service at his present pay of $180 or we may refuse 
to reenlist him and drop him out. Or if he is still highly effective, 
and we really want him, but we do not want to promote him in mil- 
itary grade because he has such low managerial ability, we will give 
him a proficiency advance up to the next pay grade which has 6 years 
more that he can be given added pay increments. But we do have a 
decision point, whereas under our present system we have no decision 
point. 

Again, after 6 more years, which brings us out to this point, we have 
the chance to make another decision. We can again eliminate him, 
keep him where he is, keep him where he is for just a little while, and 
then increase him if we want to. I have shown this as rapidly as he 
could move as he becomes eligible so he is never at the same pay for 
over 2 years. 

He has 4 steps of 2 years each in this particular pay grade which 
brings us out to here. If we kept him a little longer here, probably 
a little longer at this level, we could easily take him out to 30 years. 

Senator SatronstatL- What would that man’s rank be? 

Colonel Kreck. He still continues as an E-4, sir. 

Senator Stennis. We will come back at 2 o’clock. We had better 
allow a little time. How much more is there ? 

Colonel Keck. One more minute, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right, finish up. 

Colonel Kreck. The effects of this, we feel, on the men would be a 
reenlistment stimulus. On the force, this would give us a more expe- 
rienced force. It would give an incentive for superior performance 
which would definitely give us a more competent force. An incentive 
for skill conversion which would give us a better balanced force. This 
would all add up to improved combat capability. 

This, in general, is what we are trying to achieve in the entire pro- 
posal you have before you. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is an excellent presentation. 

Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Satronstatu. May I ask this one question ? 
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It may have been covered. You are going to have under that system 
a sergeant at a lower rate of pay than a corporal commanding the 
corporal, but the corporal will receive more pay than the sergeant, 
Have you discussed that morale question ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir; that is an inversion, but it is an inversion 
on purpose. This man is receiving more pay because he is either in a 
highly critical skill or he has outstanding performance. 

Seen SauronstTauu. I understand that. What is going to be the 
effect on the morale of the unit we will say or of the regiment? 

Colonel Keck. In my opinion, Senator, it would be less than the 
effect of the morale today where we have inversions that are quite by 
accident and are actually paying the lower qualified personnel the 
higher pay. 

; Senator Sauronstatu. And that has all been taken into considera- 
tion 

Colonel Krcx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You have made an excellent presentation and we 
want to especially thank you and ask you to be back this afternoon. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have anything right now ? 

Mr. Francis. No; I think not. 

Senator Stennis. I have here a statement which Senator Barrett 
asks be put in the record. It is by Harold H. H. Clark, United States 
Air Force, retired. This will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD H. H. CLARK, USAF, RETIRED 


I am Harold H. H. Clark, USAF, retired (disability), 6072 Dartmouth Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg 10, Fla. Immediate past commander of Pinellas County 
Chapter No. 1, Disabled Officers of the United States, past department president 
of the Reserve Officers Association of the United States, former civilian aide 
to Secretary of War for Citizens Military Training Camps. 

I enlisted as a private in the aviation section of the Signal Corps, United 
States Army, in June of 1916 for a period of 3 years active duty and 4 years 
Reserve. I served a trifle over 3 years’ active duty and then was furloughed 
into the Reserves. In 1924 I took an examination for lieutenant, Military In- 
telligence Corps, at Fort Clayton, Panama Canal Zone, and was subsequently 
commissioned as a first lieutenant in the Military Police Reserve Corps. I 
have since served continuously as a Regular, Reserve (both enlisted and com- 
missioned), and retired, a total of 41 years. I have served in practically all 
grades from private to colonel. I have a deep interest in the armed services 
of this country and an even deeper one in the preservation of our way of life 
in this great country of ours. My acquaintances in the armed services range 
from private to general and admiral, and I number my service friends and bud- 
dies by the hundreds. 

I am not interested in the so-called Cordiner pay bill as such. I am much 
more interested in legislation, directives, or regulations that will promote a 
greater and a keener interest in our armed services as a career for the many 
highly trained specialists and technicians, While I am not, as stated above, in- 
terested primarily in a pay increase bill as such, it goes without saying that the 
time is long past due when we should take a realistic view of the pay situation in 
our Armed Forces, and certainly this is one of the main incentives to building a 
career man. The time has come when we should stop looking at the pay of 
the military in the light of providing “a living wage” and instead provide pay 
and allowances that will compare with industry. It seems that in the past it 
has been almost a sin to provide for anyone in the armed services with a decent 
scale of wages commensurate with his rank, but instead we have provided just 
a “living wage.” I should like to add, in further comment on this co-called 
Cordiner pay bill, that there is nothing new in the armed services in the pay- 
ment for specialists. During the early 1900’s we had such specialists ranks as 
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wagoner, forage master, ward master, electrician, plumber and many others, and 
to this day we still have such specialists pay as doctors, dentists, aviators, sub- 
mariners, etc. I doubt very much if we can maintain our Armed Forces solely 
with specialists and technicians. 

The Career Compensation Act of 1949 was supposed to be a cure-all for our 
armed services. It provided a small increase in pay, provided a different type 
of retirement setup for disability, and, in general, was hailed as a great im- 
provement. However, time has demonstrated that this was not a good law in- 
sofar as the personnel of our Armed Forces retired for disability is concerned. 
A person going out on a disability of, say, 30 percent after 15 years of service 
is in a bad way. He is kept on the temporary disability retired list until the 
final adjudication of his degree of disability, and then retired. He henceforth 
draws 30 percent of his base pay plus longevity and is no longer eligible for 
treatment in a military hospital except on a space-available basis, nor is he 
entitled to any treatment in a Veterans’ Administration hospital for any dis- 
ability that results after he left the service and is not service-connected except 
on another space-availablesbasis. If his disability is such that he cannot work 
and help provide a living for himself and family, I assure you he will have a 
difficult time existing on 30 percent of his base and longevity pay. Then there 
is the possibility of his condition being aggravated after separation, in which 
case he cannot be rerated and have his disability percentage rating upped. I 
quote a case from my own family (Lt. Col. Kermit Walters, USAF). Colonel 
Walters was retired for disability after serving at attaché in Russia for 2 years, 
returned home, and was sent to Fitzsimons General Hospital with tuberculosis. 
He was treated most wonderfully, and in due time boarded out with a small 
percentage of disability which, I believe, was 40 percent. He returned to his 
wife and 2 children and, less than 8 months later, died of a lung cancer. In 
spite of the fact his medical service records showed no cancer, there is a strong 
suspicion among his friends and his family that this lung cancer causing his 
death was attributable to his condition that brought on his retirement. It is 
strongly felt in the services and among the Reserve components that a long look 
should be taken by the Congress at this Career Compensation Act. 

There is, in fact, strong sentiment for the repeal of this Career Compensation 
Act and the restoration of the old system whereby a person deemed unfit for 
further military service was retired at three-fourths of his base pay and long- 
evity. Certainly, the repeal of the Career Compensation Act as applies to 
retirement and the substitution of the old system would go a long way toward 
bettering moral in the services. 

I feel I can state without any fear of contradiction by anyone in the services 
today that morale is at the lowest it has ever been in the last 40 years. The 
one possible exception to this might be the United States Navy, as their morale, 
from my observation, is far superior at this time to that of the other services, 
and that includes the Marine Corps. This low morale condition comes about 
due to a series of incidents, facts, and conditions. The major ones are as follows: 

(a) A pay setup that allows a master sergeant in the Air Force serving as 
a line chief drawing flight pay, ete., to draw more take-home pay than a major 
general on flight pay, commanding the organization. 

(b) Insufficient allowances for travel, etc., on a change of station. 

(c) The inability of both officers and enlisted men to secure trailer spaces 
at posts, camps, and stations. Keeping in mind that Congress approved these 
trailers as a sort of stopgap in the poor housing situation. 

(d) Entirely too frequent temporary duty for short periods of time. This 
is particularly true in the SAC, as the very nature of SAC calls for frequent 
temporary duty at various stations and fields. 

(e) Denial of dental care to dependents. 

(f) The denial of medical care to retired personnel and their dependents on 
same basis as to active duty personnel. All personnel realize that in due time 
they, too, will be shuffled into the retired ranks, and then these same denials 
of privileges apply to them. 

(g) The same applies to personnel interested in a career who know that the 
Congress voted in the last pay raise 4 percent for the retired and 14 percent for 
active-duty personnel. A denial of pay raises to the retired at the same time 
it is granted the active-duty personnel definitely reflects in the lowering of 
mora)s in the services, and is a contributing factor in many separations of what 
would have otherwise been career personne). 

(A) Beyond any question of a doubt, the biggest and most detrimental single 
factor that caused a deterioration of our morale was the so-called RIF, or 
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reduction in forces. As one of our leading Congressmen, Mr. Carl Vinson re- 
marked, “This has caused a most unfortunate reaction.” This is quoted from 
a letter from Mr. Vinson and Mr. Brooks to Secretary McElroy. This was not 
a prolonged issue with the Navy; it is, perhaps, the significant reason for the 
higher morale among naval personnel. Certainly, no reasonable person would 
assume that an officer with some 12 to 20 years’ service suddenly RIF’d out 
and reenlisted as a master sergeant or an airman, first class, would be much 
of a booster. I recently became aware of a case of an officer with 16 years’ 
commissioned service, no time as an enlisted man, who was a senior pilot, with 
over 5,000 hours of multiengine time, being RIF’d out. He was a major on 
active duty, ordered to a permanent change of station, and received his notice 
as to being RIF’d out by wire. In the meantime, his household goods had been 
shipped, he had sold his car and some of his household goods. He was a 
lieutenant colonel in the Reserve Officers’ Corps, and, so with 16 years’ service, 
he was compelled to enlist to protect his retirement. He was enlisted as an 
airman, first class. 

(i) Department of the Army Circular No. 102, 1954, stating that each enlisted 
man will have one new green uniform by October 1, 1958, should be recalled, 
Many enlisted men feel that this is a direct contradiction of their enlistment 
contract in which they are to be provided uniforms and clothing. They ask, 
“Why should we have to buy a uniform?” Others stated to me, “We cannot 
afford to buy a new uniform at $45-$50 out of the $4 a month allowed for clean: 
ing, pressing, etc., of uniforms.” 

(j) Many officers and men feel that the services should provide trailer space at 
posts, camps, stations, and bases where adequate housing is not available, or 
where trailer space cannot be secured at local trailer courts. Many cities will 
not permit these trailers to be parked on private lots, even in cases where the 
lots are owned by the owner of the trailer. This works a hardship on the owner 
of the trailers and sometimes on his family and children of school age. 

(kK) Many enlisted men complain that while they are on detached service such 
as recruiting duty, P. M. 8. and T., Organized Reserves, National Guard instrue- 
tors, ete., they cannot receive their full ration allowance when they take fur- 
loughs. Regulations now provide that these men, when on detached duty where 
no rations in kind are available will draw $2.57 per day. However, when an 
enlisted man goes on furlough he draws only $1.47 per day. I am informed this 
does not apply to officers; also, that this is one of the reasons it is difficult to 
get and keep good men on duty. 

(1) The inability of an enlisted man to be paid reenlistment bonus, if he re- 
enlists in another service, is a causative factor in poor morale. I knew of a 
case of a technical sergeant in the Army Medical Corps specialized in surgical 
operating-room techniques. He had over 18 years’ service, and wanted to enter 
Air Force. He was informed this would cause him to lose his reenlistment 
bonus. So he stayed on in the Army, waiting retirement. He stated he had 
no hopes of ever reaching master sergeant as there were just no vacancies, so he 
is serving as “charge of quarters” in a bachelor officers’ quarters, while the 
Air Force continues to be in need of this man’s techniques. Needless to say, his 
morale is not of the highest, but being an old soldier he “goes along.” 

(m) There is also much dissatisfaction with the retired who have to pay 
income tax on their retired pay after serving from 20 to 30 years. As an oldtimer 
(master sergeant) put it to me, “Yeah, I put in 30 years soldiering, and I always 
felt that the Congress wanted me to have three-fourths of my base pay plus my 
longevity when I retired, but I don’t get that. I get 75 percent all right, less 
about 20 percent that they hold out for income taxes—I just don’t think Congress 
intended we oldtimers with 30 years and more service should pay that tax—I 
think they meant we should have 75 percent of our base pay and longevity, 
period.” The removal of this tax on retired pay would go a long way toward 
eliminating a sore spot and improve morale for the careerminded man. 

(n) With further reference to the r. i. f..d men. There is a certain amount 
of talk among enlisted men that is demoralizing and definitely bad for morale. 
They say, “Why should I stay in this man’s army or air force, work my head 
off to get ahead and when I get about ready to be promoted to sergeant here 
comes some r. i. f.’d officer and they use up my spot for him and enlist him 
asa sergeant. It’s most discouraging and I’m getting out.” 

Suggested recommendations to improve career attractiveness and _ boost 
morale: 

1. Suggest pay increase across the board with emphasis on not just a living 
wage, but a wage that would make the service attractive. 
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2. Suggest that all Government contracts on a cost-plus basis be so worded 
that they cannot employ any man who has not been separated from the service 
at least 1 year. This will preclude so-called competition with industry, which 
in the above case simply means we are not competing with industry but with 
ourselves. 

8. Suggest elimination of income tax on retired pay after 30 years’ service. 

4. Suggest medical care for all retired on same basis as now provided for 
active duty personnel. 

5. Suggest that anyone retired at end of 20 years’ service be retired on same 
basis as now, provided in Career Compensation Act of 1949, but that for each 
year of satisfactory service rendered and served a bonus of $1,000 in the form 
of a paid-up life-insurance policy be given the retiree. This would only apply 
up to and including 30 years’ service at which time the retiree would receive 
a paid-up life-insurance policy worth $10,000 and his regular retired pay of 
75 percent of base and longevity. 

6. Suggest realistic pension for widow or dependent children of personnel 
deceased if less than 30 years’ service, or those retired for disability. 

7. Suggest removal of income tax on reenlistment pay, and on flight and 
severance pay. 

8. Suggest a small per diem for those officers and men who are on detached 
service where mess and post exchange facilities are not available or where 
rations in kind are not available. 

9. Suggest an advance of one grade above active duty rank for all officers 
r. i. f.’d out of service with over 14 years’ active duty. 

10. Suggest that all enlisted men be barred from employment as servants or 
bartenders in officers clubs and messes regardless of extra duty pay or other 
emolument. 

Certainly discipline has slacked off during the last few years. I was once told 
by my chief, then Capt. Henry H. Arnoid, that ‘an army without discipline ceases 
to be an army and becomes a mob.” Indications are that modification of the Code 
of Military Justice to return to the unit commander from company to battalion, 
and comparable units certain of his administrative disciplinary powers would 
enhance service attractiveness and would increase esprit’ de corps and aid morale. 
It is my studied opinion that there is no one certain or single item that is so 
morale building as strict but unfavored discipline. Nothing makes a soldier 
or airman more proud of his outfit than to have it said “That’s a well-disciplined 
outfit.” 

These comments, observations, and suggestions are given this committee without 
any desire for personal reward or commendation, and with the hopes that if any 
or all of them are adopted our services will show a marked increase in career 
men desiring to make the services home and a career. Much more could have 
been said, perhaps much more should have been said, but for the sake of brevity 
and the knowledge that this committee is an extremely busy one I have left many 
smaller, though in some cases just as important, items out. 

I say to this committee that beyond any shadow of a doubt this United States 
of America has the best trained Military Establishment in the world. We have 
some of the best intellectual minds in the entire world in our service, that they 
have in some cases been stifled, and in some cases have left the service is an 
admissible fact, but also a fact is that in time of emergency these same brains 
are available to us. I thank God that I am privileged to live in this great land 
of ours and to enjoy the blessings of this liberty and peace-loving Nation. I am 
grateful to the services for what they have done for me, as well as for this great 
Nation. I am grateful that we have in our services such wonderful schools as 
West Point, Annapolis, the Coast Guard Academy, and now the new Air Force 
Academy. While it is true these institutions have in the past turned out some 
great leaders, it is just as true that in the future we shall have additional leaders 
and scientists of the highest order. I, for one, am not accepting the oft-repeated 
statement that the Soviet Union is ahead of this great Nation scietnifically, 
I feel certain that man for man, scientist for scientist and deed for deed we cannot 
only compare with them but far surpass them. For these things, gentlemen, I 
am most humbly grateful to God and to our great leaders. 


Senator Stennis. We will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2 p. m., the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Stennis (chairman of the subcommittee, presid- 
ing) , Symington, Saltonstall and Barrett. 

Senator Srennis. Come to order, please. 

Mr. Secretary, we have some questions here that we think bring out 
the points on which we would like to have answers and your opinion, 

If we can have unanimous consent of the subcommittee we will 
proceed and get all of these in the record. This question asks you 
to turn to the exact proposed increase now for the officer scale. Here 
is the question: Except for the 6 percent minimum, there are not 
increases for the typical junior officers through the grade of 0-3, 
captain. The typical increases in basic pay for the grade of major 
is 12 percent, lieutenant colonel 31 percent, colonel 42 percent. These 
increases are typical. In certain cases they vary both ways. 

I want you to comment on that. Do you think these increases are 
too much or too little, and how were they arrived at / 

Senator Barrett, we are getting down into comparisons now and 
this question calls for the opinion of Secretary Francis. His opinion 
is really worth something on these matters. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. FRANCIS, JR.—Resumed 


Mr. Francis. Mr. Chairman, we do think that the most important 
part of the proposal is to raise the upper limits. The minimum 
amounts that we have recommended which would result in these per- 
centages that you have just mentioned, and to transfer from the 


longevity system to the step- in-grade system, both of which would 
enable us to have an incentive pay system that, if properly managed 
and used, would stimulate the greatest desire for advancement and 
the greatest desire for improv ement. If we manage it right, it would 
result in the best possible skilled force. 

I might say this: Implied in — question is the fact that the 
major percentage increase is only 12, the captain 1, the first lieutenant 
3, and the second lieutenant 3 percent. 

I might say here that this pay scale was recommended originally 
by the Cordiner Committee at a time, as I have said before, when the 
whole atmosphere was predominantly one of economy. Faced with 
the practical problem of getting public support and congressional 
support as well as the executive department support, I think that 
probably they set some of these areas lower than they would have 
if they had had a free hand to set it. I am speaking particularly of 
the major and the captain ranks. 

Senator Stennis. I was going to say if you are prepared to do it 
let us just start with the lieutenants or start with the warrant officers 
in the officer scale and take the administration bill and go up the 
line and justify each one, and then make your comment on it, if you 
will. 

Mr. Francis. All right, sir. I would prefer to deal with the war- 
rant officers separately. 

Senator Stennis. All right. They are on the same column. That 
is the reason I brought them in. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. Actually, with the second lieutenant, we 
believe that the increase that we provide is adequate in that all of 
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the services promote from second lieutenant to first lieutenant in 18 
months. I believe these percentages were based on an assumed aver- 
age time in service of 2 years. 

In other words, the comparison is between our pay for second 
lieutenant after first step in grade advancement as against the average 
second lieutenant pay today. 

Actually, the second lieutenant promotion to first lieutenant or 
ensign to lieutenant junior grade is being made in 18 months which 
is considered an obligatory period, and we do not think that that need 
be raised. 

I might say, too, in support of the theory behind these increases 
that many surveys have been taken, interviews with officers that were 
leaving and interviews with officers on board, young officers. The 
predominant sentiment that we found, the Cordiner Committee and 
the Defense Department, the Gallup poll even ran a survey, the Com- 
merce Department has gotten some statistics for us, and the pre- 
dominant feeling seemed to be that although the pay in the lower 
ranks was adequate in general, that the pay in the future and through 
the career was not adequate, and that was the reason that people were 
leaving or thinking of leaving. 

I do not think there is any one in the Defense Department that would 
say that the young officers can’t use more money, and particularly in 
the captain rank and the major’s rank. 

I think probably some upward adjustment there would be indicated. 
We do not really think the second lieutenant should be raised more 
than he is, nor the first lieutenant either. 

Senator Stennis. All right, getting right down now to the second 
lieutenant and first lieutenant and lieutenant junior grade, you pro- 
pose a 3 percent increase, and you go all the way across the board 
there and you find the total compensation without hazard pay comes 
to $5,844. That is the proposal. 

Your testimony on that, as I understand it, is that that is fairly 
comparable with the civilian pay for one who is beginning or near 
the beginning of a career, and that was the reason you did not recom- 
mend an increase, but that you now think a small increase would be 
applicable; is that correct ? 

Mr. Francis. Are you speaking now of the first lieutenant ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. I want to take each grade and see what you 
say about it. 

Mr. Francis. Of course the first lieutenant does have four steps in 
grade that does get his pay up from the entering salary of 335 up to 
375, and we really feel that that is adequate. 

There is some confusion always and psychologically particularly 
among young people when they compare their basic pay without con- 
sideration of other fringe benefits that they get. Considering the 
fringe benefits they receive, that the military receives, we do feel that 
this is adequate pay for the first lieutenant. 

Senator Stennis. Isn’t that the proper way for us to look to the 
figures here as to the column which includes subsistence and quarters 
allowances, and so forth ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Because that is the only way to compare it with 
the civilian. * 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 
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Senator Srennis. All right; will you go on up then to the captain? 

Mr. Francois. The captain, depending on promotional policies and 
promotional opportunities, would take a man normally through his 
12th or 14th year. I think a very good case could really be made to 
raise this. 

Senator Stennis. You havea raise of only 1 percent proposed here 
in a typical case. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. And that would raise his total compensation 
without hazard pay from $7,236 to $7,308. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. What do you suggest then in place of this pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Francts. Although we have not completely cleared this in the 
Government, it has been suggested, and I would personally recom- 
mend, that the entering step be advanced by $12, which I think then 
would result in this being a pay increase of approximately 6 percent 
of base pay. 

It has been proposed and we are now working with the services 
where the captain’s entering step would be the same as it is now pro- 
posed for the step with 1 year. 

If you have our present table in front of us you might understand 
it a little easier. 

In other words, the entering step would be 432 instead of 420. 

Senator Srennis. I have base pay 452. All right; you propose 
that increase then for a captain. 

Mr. Francis. Although actually we have not gotten defense- 
wide 

Senator Srennis. I understand. 

Mr. Francis. But this has been suggested as a reasonable increase 
which appeals to me as reasonable. 

Senator Stennis. All right, let’s go up to the next one. 

Senator Symineron. Before we leave that, Mr. Chairman, could 
I ask a couple of questions / 

Mr. Francis, you are defending this bill for the Department, right? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. You feel that this should be increased this 
1 percent. Is that the feeling of the Department ? 

Mr. Francts. I believe it will be, Senator Symington. As I say, 
we have talked informally. We have not got it fully cleared. 

Senator Symrneron. I am not asking critically at all. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I am just asking for clarification. 

Mr. Francis. Surely. I cannot speak officially but I am sure in 
the next few days before these hearings are completed we can give 
you an official view on it. I think it is true though in talking with 
the Joint Chiefs and the service Secretaries that they would cer- 
tainly not oppose this raise, and I think that we will probably be 
able to affirmatively recommend it before the hearings are over. 

Senator Symineron. Then, of course, that would be a great deal 
more than the raise in both lieutenant grades. 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And contrary to the administration’s position 
and the Cordiner position. What would be the reason for that ? 
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Mr. Francis. As I said a minute ago, I believe before you entered, 
although the Cordiner Committee thought that the most important 
thing that needed correction was to raise the upper ranks in pay so 
that a proper incentive for a full career would be in front of a man, 
you-must remember that they set these rates at that time that the 
predominant mood of the whole country, the Congress and the execu- 
tive arm, so I am not criticizing anyone, was economy. I feel sure 
they set these rates in a very conservative basis having in mind the 
probability of the maximum they would be able to hope to pass the 
Congress last year. 

If they were studying these rates this year, they probably would 
have set them a little bit higher. 

The second lieutenant does not need any extra money. All three 
services are promoting in 18 months to first lieutenant. 

Senator Symineton. If he does not need any why do you give 
him any? 

Mr. Francis. We do not. 

Senator Symrneton. I thought you said 3 percent. 

Mr. Francis. Actually that is a comparison of the average. The 
actual rate is the same. The comparison is made after 2 years, our 
2-year step in grade as against the average of what they get today in 
2 years. 

Senator Symuneron. To sum it up, what you are saying here in 
the lieutenant picture is that you really do not need incentive, but 
after looking it over you think you do need incentive with respect 
to the captain situation. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, we do, because the normal expected tenure of 
a captain in the services would be for 12 years. 

Senator Symineron. That is clear. Thank you. 

Senator Srennis. All right, Mr. Secretary, we want to get each 
one of them as you go up the line. 

Major is next. What is your comment on that? You propose a 
9 percent increase here. I am looking at this total compensation. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Because that is the only one that tells the story, 
the full story. What do you say about that? Do you change that? 

Mr. Francis. The present pay raise of course as you just stated 
provides for a 9-percent increase. That would normally, in the 
normal officer personnel act progress, take a man really to his 21st 
year of service. Although some promotions would be at a much 
earlier date. That of course is a very key spot, a very key position. 
Most of the top pilots, for example, are majors in SAC and in the 
other air components, and equally important in the Army, Navy, 
and Marines. 

We have seriously been considering recommending a raise there. 
As I say, the captain and the major raises were set very conservatively 
last year, because any raise in this area does get pretty expensive. 

Senator Stennis. Do you want to give us a figure on that or do 
you want to supply that later ? 

Mr. Francis. We have under advisement some figures that I could 
give you now. I think we will have a firm position on before these 
hearings are concluded. The increase in pay of the major—the en- 
tering rate from 530 to 550, and after 2 years from 560 to 575, and 
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the step after 4 years from 595 as it is now to 600, and then after 
6 years it would remain 630. 

Senator Stennis. Do you want to supply that now for a definite 
recommendation later ¢ 

Mr, Francis. Yes, sir; I would like to say that we are considering 
that increase which I personally think would be reasonable. In in- 
formal discussions with the services, they think it is reasonable. 

Then before the hearings are concluded, I would furnish our of- 
ficial recommendations. 

rere Barrett. What would that bring the total compensa- 
tion to? 

Mr. Francis. That would increase it $20 a month. 

Senator SatronstaLL. How much? 

Mr. Francis. Actually, on the statistics he is using, it would only 
increase $5 a month or $60 a year, because we have used in these fig- 
ures a comparison between the major with 16 years of service, and 4 
years in grade. We would only raise it at that point $5, but we 
would raise the entering pay of the major from 530 to 550. 

Senator Srennis. We can talk for days about these different groups 
and all. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. We are trying to take a typical one here and 
want the record to show your opinion on each officer. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. A typical one and we can get the exceptions later. 

Senator Barrett. As I understand it, the typical one would get 
$60 a year more for a total. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, typical in that sense, as the chairman said. 

Actually, you do have to take some comparison both in years in 
grade under our system and the years of service under the present 
system to arrive at a comparison. 

That is one thing that does make these figures and these statistics 
a little difficult, because there is really no such thing as an average 
man and there is no real way of knowing what we will have 4 years 
from now. Yet that is really what we are trying to do is to say that 
4 years from now we would owl a service that was the same number 
of years in service and the same number of years in grade that we 
have today. But that is the only way—I agree with your counsel— 
that we know how to make a comparison. 

Senator Satronstatt. When we are talking major and captain, 
I would like to see this on the record. On hazard deny you increase 
the major’s hazard duty $15 a month and you decrease the captain’s 
hazard duty $15 a month. 

I should think the difference between a major and a captain on 
hazard duty was no difference. It just caught my eye. 

Colonel Keck. Sir, if I may answer that. What we have tried 
to do in the hazard duty area. is not change anything other than the 
system of pay from the current longevity system to the step-in-grade 
system. So we have developed a hazard duty pay scale that is a step- 
in-grade system, and in the typical examples we have used, this does 
occur, Senator, but really we have not attempted in any way to change 
the pay rates for hazard duty pay. 

Senator Srennis. All right, it will not apply that way in all but 
it does in this typical case. 
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Mr. Francis. It does in the pay provision for hazard duty for 

ople who are presently on bare but over a period of years the 
Sard duty will equal out to have no ‘change. 

Senator Stennis. All right, shall we go now, Mr. Secretary, to your 
next grade. 

Mr. Francis. Which, of course, is lieutenant colonel. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Francis. We recommend that be left the same. Actually all 
the pay in the ranks above the same. I do think that the lieutenant 
colonel- colonel pay is the key point in tie officer structure, in that that 
is the rank that any young man could normally expect to aspire to. 

Senator Symineton. How many colonels did you have at the end 
of the war? 

Mr. Francis. The Korean war? 

Senator Symineton. In all of the services. 

Mr. Francis. At the end of the Korean war? 

Senator Symineron. At the end of World War II? 

Mr. Francis. Approximately 14,000. 

Senator Syminaton. 14,800, or something like that. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrineron. And how many have you still got now? 

Mr. Francis. Still over 14,000. 

Senator Symineton. How can you justify that after cutting your 
Military Establishment nearly 80 percent. If we give you these raises 
to hold the good people what are you doing about weeding out the 
others that you and I both know could not make anything like this 
amount of money in private business ? 

Mr. Francts. In answer to the first part of your question, I think 
it is probably true that there were less colonels in the war than you 
would normally have, due to the fact you had such a young officer 
core. The large percentage of officers really had only 4 years of 
experience, particularly in the Army and the Air Force. Naturally, 
the men that were just in 4 years might have been doing colonel’s work 
but could not aspire to colonel’s rank in that short a period of time. 

I do think that looking toward the future, that if we get a proper 
pay system, that probably there could be less total colonels and less 
of a percentage of colonels than you have today. 

In fact, in our plans for 1960, we plan to reduce colonels down to 
12,672, a reduction of 1,400 under those on board in November of 
last year 

Senator Symincron. What did you have at the end of the Korean 
war? 

Mr. Francts. I believe it was 12,782, and in November of 1957, the 
last figures I have here, we had 14,099. 

Senator Symrneron. Why do we need more colonels in peace than 
we do in war ? 

Mr. Francis. I think normally you would not. Again, in the 
Korean buildup it happens so quickly that probably a lot of men 
on active duty just did not receive promotions to the rank that 
the table of organization called for because of the time elem »nt. 
Although we have reduced the total forces since then, it has not been 
asa material reduction as it was in the last war. 

Senator Symineton. I read this shocking article in Look abont the 
fact that all these boys quit even as late as the class of 1952 at West 
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Point, including the honor man of the class, and I want to ask you 
some questions : about that later on. 

But is your concept of this increase in colonel’s pay basically that 
these men in the ranks of lieutenant and captain and all will be able 
to look forward to a certain kind of security from the standpoint of 
education and care of their families while otherwise they will leave 
the service because they cannot see that security, is that right? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, that is our opinion. 

Senator Symineron. That is the basis of this thinking ? 

Mr. Francis. It certainly is, and as we all know, that is when a 
man’s expenses really are the heaviest, when his family grows to school 
age, he has to send them to school. That is generally “when they hit 
the major, lieutenant colonel, and colonel area. 

I think without a doubt, and that is what interviewing most of 
these officers indicates, that looking down to the point when ‘they have 
this expensive family, they cannot see that they can make enough 
money to educate their children and discharge their family obligations, 

That is the basic theory, Senator Symington, behind the Cordiner 
pays cale recommendations. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, based on your extensive and 
successful experience in private business have you studied this your- 
self personally ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator SyMiNcTON. And you are satisfied after intensive study that 
this is right ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I think without a doubt—although I would 
not be dogmatic enough to say it is precisely right to the penny or the 
dollar—I think without doubt this would be a very workable, con- 
structive pay system. The pay in the lower ranks would be adequate, 
with perhaps the adjustments along the lines I have just indicated, to 
attract the young officers and adequ: itely pay them and give them an 
incentive to look forward to as they achieve more responsibility and 
more proficiency. That would be very useful in keeping them on and 
adequately paying them for the res ponsibilities they acquire later on. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. All right, continuing now, Mr. Secretary, with 
our rank-by-rank designation and your opinion thereon, we come to 
this lieutenant colonel and you have already expressed yourself on 
that one. 

Is it the same for the upper report here on this same chart, the 
Cordiner. Coming up to the colonel, the typical colonel accor ding to 
my figures here is increased 24 percent, and I believe the same thing 
shows up on the Cordiner report, too. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; we have recommended the same pay as the 
Cordiner report. 

Senator Srennis. Just what can you nail down here and be specific 
as to what is going to definitely be done with reference to the number 
of colonels? You said that you had some plans there to reduce it next 
year, but could you give a definite commitment on that? Do you have 
a plan that you are actually going to put into effect? You will not 
know exactly how many it will affect, of course. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. In order to minimize the impact of the re- 
duction in force we gave the services some temporary relief on their 
officers ratio. 
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Senator Stennis. Good. 

Mr. Francis. In connection with which, though, we did order them 
to come back to these percentages at the end of 1960. That, of course, 
is subject to any proof or showing that they can make that they should 
have more than they are authorized. 

But under that directive and under their present plans, we have 
announced the intention of reducing approximately 1,400 colonels in 
the next 2 years from a total of 14,099 to 12,672. 

Senator Stennis. I know it cannot be done overnight, and I do not 
think there ought to be any meat-ax methods. What I am interested 
in is a system that will get results over the years. How are you going 
to do that, Senator Symington asks. How? 

Mr. Francis. I really believe that with a better pay system you can 
slow the promotion system down to something within reason in line 
with the Officer Personnel Act recommendations. I do not think you 
would ever want to hold the services back to lieutenant colonel at 21 
years and colonel at 25 years of service. I doubt if you would ever 
want to hold them to just that. But I think that they would tend to 
come on average closer to that than they are today. 

Senator Srennis. Have you been giving promotions, Mr. Secre- 
tary, to increase their pay ? 

Mr. Francis. I think that without a doubt the services have. 

Senator Stennis. I do not ask that critically. I hear it said, and 
I think it is true myself. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Stennis. Why take it off the record ? 

Mr. Francis. I say the military leaders would admit it off the 
record. 

I say on the record that it is my opinion that they have promoted 
to get pay, I think without a doubt. 

Senator Srennis. I think you make a contribution in just saying 
so because that is what we all believe. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. When I said off the record 

Senator Stennis. Maybe they are forced to do that some because of 
the system. I think the military would break away from the old 
method of total longevity as a method in getting something more 
liberal. They would not be forced to do that. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Mr. Chairman, might I make one remark 
and ask a question ? 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

Senator Sauronstatu. The remark is true that, of course, from 
World War IT and the Korean war you built up this great group of 
lieutenant colonels and colonels who have come up ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator SarronstaLt. Now you want to get it down at a lower 
level again, as has been pointed out. Would it be possible to put in 
a temporary retirement act that would be helpful, or would it be very 
difficult to do so ? 

In other words, we all know we have got this great bulge and we 
want to get rid of that bulge as was shown in the charts this morning. 

Assuming we put in a temporary retirement act that would be dis- 


cretionary on a 2-year basis to help you eliminate this hump, would 
that be practical ? 
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Mr. Francis. Senator Saltonstall, the Navy needs such legislation 
because their hump consists of regular officers who are under the law 
entitled to serve to 26 years as commander and 30 years if a captain, 
Those men have already been promoted into that rank, and so they 
have a very distinct problem, and they have a bill in the House and 
in the Senate; don’t they ¢ 

Mr. Braswe. Not in the Senate. 

Mr. Francis. Not introduced in the Senate. They have had hear- 
ings in the House and it is really being held up there, pending the 
outcome of the pay bill and this other management legislation that 
we have been working on. 

That would actually provide, that as a temporary thing for a 5-year 
period, the Navy would have the right to select for retention those 
officers needed and giving early retirement to those who are not 
selected. 

Senator SatronstaLu. You say you are knocking out a thousand 
in this next year. It is pretty rough on a man—my office has gotten 
this and I know other offices have, after 18 years he gets retired. The 
pressure is to have him in for a couple of more years. If you could 
relieve this pressure you might be able to separate these men fairly 
who have given all their time since World War II to the service. 

Mr. Francis. To the Reserve officers we are working there again 
on a new term retention contract. There is a term retention provi- 
sion in this bill that was designed in part at least to take care of 
the Reserve Officers. As we were talking to the Members of the House 
and to your counsel too, it became apparent that we should enlarge 
this program and we are working on that now. We will submit a 
new bill on the Reserve officer retention problem as well as on the 
career-management problem. 

There is considerable belief in the services, and I think that we will 
have legislation, that would give the service Secretary broad continu- 
ing power to early retire officers in this 20- to 30-year area. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I am impressed with 
what Senator Saltonstall has said. I think there are two sides to 
it. 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Of course, to me it seems most unfortunate 
that a man has to resign as a colonel and reenlist as a sergeant in order 
to get his 20-year retirement pay. That does not make sense. When 
I was in the Pentagon there were a lot of people around that I did 
not think should be in the services from the standpoint of the best 
interests of the taxpayer and I think you will agree with that. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I am sometimes surprised at the type and 
character of people who hang on in the services. On the other hand, 
I can see rewarding people who otherwise would get out, as a logical 
approach in our capitalistic free enterprise system. That is clear and 
Iam sure that something has to be done. 

But, as the chairman was presenting to you a minute ago, what are 
we doing about weeding out what we call the deadwood! Nobody 
can ever justify to me having the same number of colonels for 
2,600,000 people as you had for over 12 million. I know that there are 
reasons and I have had them explained to me, but it is the degree of 
the difference, not the fact that it is there. 
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I would think this bill would stand more chance of passage if as 
Senator Stennis said, there was some concrete plan as to what you 
were going to do about this, especially as we move into this quali- 
tative concept and technological concept of defense where we require 
less bodies. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Of course, one reason for the rank inflation is the world war hump 
in that their normal period of service put them in the zone for pro- 
motion, and under the Officer Grade Limitation Act, even with the 3 
million or 2.8 million figure, that authorized so many promotions, 
they have been promoted into that area 

You saw the valley behind the hump, and really when this group 
goes out they are going to find it very difficult to find enough officers 
to fill the present authorized st rengths. 

Senator Symineton. But what are you doing to get that group out? 

Mr. Francis. You see, the Reserve elements in the hump can be 
retired at 20 years, which will begin in 1961, 1962, 1963, and 1964. 
Most of the hump will go out in those years—1965 will see the end of it. 

They might very well keep some of them on. We are also working 
in connection with term retention contract to broaden it—of course 
you know the original theory of the Officer Personnel Act was that 
once you reached the stable force ev erybody would be a regular. They 
have never had in history, I believe, any concept of a career reservist 
prior to the end of this war. When the Officer Personnel Act was 
passed by the Congress, General Marshall explained the Reserve pic- 
ture as being a post w ar phenomenon that would disappear. Then we 
would have this millennium and this perfect system that was de- 
scribed. 

Here we are 11 years later and we still have the career reservist. 

Senator Srennis. Let me interpose. Senator Symington, they had 
some very valuable charts this morning, and I am going to request 
that they reshow them, not. just. this minute, and we can come to that 
then. The charts are very helpful to me. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question. 

Mr. Francis, on these Reserve officers that were dropped down to a 
noncommissioned officer’s rank, they still are in for 20 years and then 
it is mandatory that they retire at that time ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; not mandatory. 

Senator Barrerr. It is not mandatory ? 

Mr. Francis. Permissive. 

Senator Barrerr. Have they all been taken care of in that fashion? 

Mr. Francis. In the Army and the Air Force any that applied for 
enlisted status it was granted. 

The Navy did not permit it. 

Senator Barrerr. Is that an economic situation as far as the services 
are concerned ? 

Mr. Francis. You mean do they save money? Did the services save 
money / 

Senator Barrerr. Did they render service that is comparable to 
what they get after they drop down to, say, a sergeant’s rank ? 

Mr. Francis. That, of course, is questionable. I have read some 
mail though that indicates some of these officers are making and have 
made good enlisted men—particularly some few of them who were 
prior enlisted men. 
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Senator Barretr. What I want to ask you, Mr. Secretary, is this; 
Would it be better to adopt some plan like Senator Saltonstall proposes 
to retire them after 15 years and before 20 rather than to force them 
to go back to the noncommissioned rank ¢ 

Mr. Francis. That raises a lot of problems. There are a lot of 

eople that really think that 20-year retirement creates a serious prob- 

Soa of a short career that attracts people to leave after too short a time. 
If you lowered it to 15 years, with the next reduction in force, there 

would be pressure to lower it to 10. The people that are 2 or 3 years 
short of retirement—I think the real solution, Senator Barrett, is to 
change the system to require anyone that is on board, that is on active 
duty for a certain number of years, say 10, that the services would have 
to give him a regular commission if they keep him on board beyond 
that. Get aw ay ‘from this short career cone ept that is being built into 
the system and was never intended. That is why I went back and 
talked about the original Officer Personnel Act. 

The reason they have never done that is that no one has ever quite 
decided that the military would stay at this level permanently. But 
it would be my real suggestion that the Army and the Air Force be au- 
thorized to augment—they are now authorized to make regulars of 
all their officers up to 50 percent of their strength on the theory that 
they would never cut more than 50 percent. 

I would think that percentage ought to be raised, and that any officer 
on duty more than some number of years, probably 14, that is the pro- 
motion point to major, ought to be made a Regular officer or sent home 
at that time with adequate severance pay. 

Senator Sarronstatu. It would sweeten this bill. 

Mr. Francis. It would. We will come up with some legislation 
along that line. a it is my own personal view. 

Senator Stennis. When? I want to know myself before we pass 
on this bill just “hi it you are going to propose and bind yourself to 
on these related subjects. 

Mr. Francis. I believe we will have this legislation in before these 
hearings quit, although the delays sometimes—— 

Senator Stennis. We m: 1y not close the hearings until you do get 
them in. 

Senator Barrett. You say after 10 years you might give them sev- 
erance pay. Is that in the nature of a retirement pay? 

Mr. Francis. It is severance pay. You take a regular today who 
is forced out, which he might be at the 10-year point in promotion 
attrition to major. He receives a severance pay of 2 months’ pay for 
every year of active duty, which is a fairly substantial sum of money, 
about $12,000 for a captain. 

Senator Barrerr. Ina lump sum ? 

Mr. Francis. In a lump sum, yes, sir, and that is in lieu of retire- 
ment. If he ever makes retirement through Reserve participation, 
that is deducted from his retirement pay. 

Senator Barrerr. The point I had in mind was this. As I under- 
stood you to say, you are thinking of asking for authority for the 
services to have the option to retire between 20 and 30 years ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barretr. Why wouldn’t that same principle apply with 
equal force between 15 and 20 years? Leave the option with the Sec- 
retaries rather than with the individual. Then you would not need to 
force these people to go back to noncommissioned rank. 
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Mr. Francis. You see the Navy would not let their Reserve officers 
serve in the enlisted ranks unless they were prior enlisted men, and 

robably they were right. But out of compassion or out of sympathy 
Sor the situation of a man who had 16 or 17 years, the Army and Air 
Force did let him go back into enlisted rank to complete his 20 years. 

I believe that when you study it, Senator Barrett, you would agree 
that if you lower the retirement point below 20 years, you are inviting 
trouble. ‘These retirement costs are going at a staggering rate. They 
are $600 million a year now, and it is estimated to be over a billion 
dollars a year in 4 years. When this World War II crop of reservists 
start getting retirement at age 60, I do not think anyone has yet 
had the courage to calculate that cost. 

Senator Barrerr. I did not propose that that would be the option 
of the man himself. It would be more at the option of the Secretary 
if he is going to make these reductions. I just doubt if you get value 
received if these men are pushed back from a rating of leutenant 
colonel down to a sergeant. I just think they are sitting around wait- 
ing for their 20 years to expire. 

Mr. Francis. ‘To expire, and that the Government would be just as 
well off to give them an earlier and shorter retirement. There is a lot 
of logic in ‘what you say, but if you did pass a law authorizing short- 
term retirement, I think that you are setting a precedent. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Symineron. Presumably you want to get this bill passed, 
else you would not be up here recommending it. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. And there are a lot of people, after you leave 
this committee that are going to look at it and vote on it. When I 
was in the Pentagon there were a lot of colonels under 30 years of age, 
and there may still be colonels under 30 years of age. 

Your bill here recommends if they are flyers in the Navy or the 
Air Force, they get paid 30 percent more than I got when I first came 
to the Senate. I am not saying that is not entirely right, but you 
have a psychological problem there which you have to face up to if 
you are going to get this bill passed, in my opinion. 

There has got to be some evidence that you are going to go on a 
qualitative basis. Otherwise, in my opinion, you will not get this bill 
through. 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir; I certainly agree myself, and I think that we 
would all be the gainers again if you make that very clear to the 
services. 

The services sometimes have an inclination to regard any efforts 
on our part to advise them as being interference in their operations. 

I think you are familiar with that sentiment occasionally, and I 
think a sympathetic individual in Congress can be very helpful in that 
area actually. 

The Navy law does provide a minimum time in grade before promo- 
tions are permitted. Actually to slow down these promotions right 
now would not be too advisable, but to avoid too much early promo- 
tion, getting these officers into this high rank with high pay too early, 
some such policy y of restraint would be advisable. 

Senator Stennis. All right, let’s go right on up the list now if you 
will, Mr. Secretary. 
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You recommend that this colonel increase be kept at 15,000 for this 
average without hazard pay; is that correct ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; we ‘do. 

Senator STENNIS. 17,940 with hazard pay. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right, stepping up to the next bracket here, 
brigadier general. I believe this is where there is departure from 
the Cordiner report. You recommend a 26-percent increase, if I have 
my figures correctly. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Srennis. And the Cordiner is 31. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Why the difference there? What is your com- 
ment on that to justify your increase and any further comment you 
have? 

Senator Symineton. Twenty-six is right. 

Senator STeNNIs. Twenty-six is the administration bill and thirty- 
one isthe Cordiner. First justify the 26 and then show the difference, 

Mr. Francis. The Cordiner recommendation was reduced by us 
only in the active duty supplement. The base pay is the same, and 
so the retired pay would be calculated the same. 

I do not think there is anyone in the Defense Department that 
would say that the Cordiner rates were too high. I believe Mr, 
McElroy expressed himself here that if the committee wanted to go 
back to the higher Cordiner rates for the generals, that there would 
be no objection. 

Senator Stennis. Which would you recommend now, 26 or 31? 

Mr. Francis. We are officially recommending the 26, but I think 
it is common knowledge that the Defense Department originally ree- 
ommended the higher figure. 

Senator Symrneron. It is not common knowledge with me. 

Senator Stennis. Why did you reduce it? 

Senator Symitneton. Yes. 

Mr. Francts. I think it is public knowledge that Mr. Wilson last 
year recommended to the Bureau of the Budget that the higher figure 
be used. 

Senator Stennis. I say, Why did you reduce it ? 

Mr. Francis. I think it was reduced because it was felt—I think 
it started with the 4-star general, that under the Cordiner rates 
the 4-star general with flight pay would make more than the See- 
retary of Defense. Although that same condition does exist in the 
State Department where a Foreign Service officer makes more than the 
Secretary of State, it was felt that it would be some implication of 
weakening of civilian control over ee y: 

I personally do not agree with it, but I think that that was the 
philosophy behind it, rather than the money. And when you reduced 
the 4-star, to be anidens you had to reduce these next 3 grades 
down to have an equitable step in the system. I think that was the 
thinking behind taking it out. 

Senator Stennis. You start up there at the top then, if that is the 
reasoning, and come down if you want to, but we want your comment 
in the record on each of these categories, so if we continue to go up 
it brings in the major general, and that is a 21 percent increase only. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Stennis. Why is that scale less than the brigadier general ? 
Mr. Francis. Actually, the differentials of percentage between the 
rade increases came about by trying to level out the curve of ad- 
vancement, and to make these steps logically the same which would 

be a more logical pay system. 

The fact that you do happen to be raising by a comparison of some 
percent ge really is correcting a histor ical difference that we think 
is avoidable. 

My same comments on all the general ranks would apply. The 
93 percent for the lieutenant general, the 25 percent for the 4-star 
general and 25 percent for Chief of Staff, those were the absolute 
minimum pay increases that would serve the purpose that is needed, 
and the percentages I say came about through evening out the step 
increases. 

Of course, under the old law the 3- and the 4-star generals were 
not a pay scale at all. Their pay was just a special allowance. 

The difference between our pay scale and Cordiner, as I said, was 
basically not a money thing so much as just a psychological thing. 
Plus the fact that the Cordiner pay recommendation does exceed 
considerably the recommendation for the top civilian in the civil 
service and in the postal bill, and exceeds the price of several distin- 
guished Cabinet members and quite a few distinguished Senators, I 
guess. 

Senator STennis. Is there any other comment you want to make on 
these scales here? Is there any additional reason ‘why you reduced the 
Chief of Staff and then an ordinary 4-star general from 40 and 43 
percent that Cordiner provided and the lieutenant general, too? You 
reduced those considerably, down to 23 percent, 25 percent, and 23 
percent. 

What further reason do you have there? 

Mr. Francis. That was the only reason. 

Senator Stennis. The only reason ? 

Mr. Francis. For the reduction, yes, sir; the fact that the Cordiner 
recommendations resulted in the top military people making more than 
the Secretary of Defense. Purely a psychological reason. I do not 
think there was any thought that Cordiner rates paid them too much 
money, considering their responsibility, and certainly it was not a 
budgetary c onsideration because the amount of money does not amount 
to very much. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Symington has mentioned the problem 
about colonels, and I speak with all deference about them, and recognize 
that nothing can be done overnight which would be inequitable. The 
Secretary of Defense, however, in recommending figures like this is 
going to have a mighty difficult bill to sustain unless ‘something i is put 
in motion to gradu: ally clear up the situation as to the excess numbers. 

I do not think we can get anywhere with this bill, frankly, until 
that is done. That is the way I see it now. 

I know you are working on it and I hope you will be able to get the 
bill over. 

Shall we go into these others now and get them covered, too, these 
enlisted men ? 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make one - 
two comments. If it is psychology you are talking about, look a 
what seems to me to be a fantastic paradox. You are willing to ae 
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a colonel 30 percent more than a Senator got 3 years ago, but you 
are not willing to pay the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a 
certain amount because of what a Senator gets today. 

That gets pretty involved from the standpoint of psychology. 

Mr. Francis. it certainly does, and, of course, I really think that 
the Congressmen and a lot of other people, Senators, are actually 
under paid. They are certainly grossly underpaid. But due to the 
practicalities of the situation, I know there is a lag that would always 

result in Congressmen and Senators raising their own pay. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I know this is available and 
I would like to have for my own information the additional cost that 
this bill would amount to broken down in all ranks above major, by 
numbers of men multiplied by the amount of the increase. Is that in 
the record ? 

Mr. Francis. We have those figures. I do not believe they are in 
the record yet. 

Colonel Keck. It is in the committee print. 

Senator Symrnoron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no fur- 
ther comment or question at this time. 

Senator Stennis. Here is a related question, Mr. Secretary. It isa 
little long. It is prepared by Mr. Braswell pertaining to this ques- 
tion. Let me direct it to all of you. It is long and involved so if 
you want time to answer it, of course you may have it. 

There is one aspect of this man: wement program insofar as appears 
now and that is the question of whether there could be a " redaetlal 
in the number of officers holding the higher grades. All the corre- 
spondence we have received so far, including the information in the 59 
questions, contain no commitment or plan for any reduction. 

That means you have not brought in anything, although we know 
what you are trying to do. 

On the contrary now, it appears that the number of colonels to 
the total number in the Department of Defense will remain about the 
same over the next 4 years. That is based on Mr. Braswell’s study. 
He thinks they will remain about the same. 

It is indicated that the average number in the Navy will decline 
from 3,942 in the fiscal year 1959 to 3,891 in the fiscal year 1962 

In the Air Force, on the other hand, the number will increase from 
4,764 in fiscal year 1959 to 5,110 in fiscal year 1962. 

Now, this is Air Force colonels. 

In order to show all the facts at this point, I should add that at the 
present time the Air Force has the lowest percentage of officers in the 
grade of colonel, which is now 3.5 percent. 

In the Army it is 5 percent and in the Navy it is 6 percent. 

Now here is the question. 

Would you mind commenting on this and telling us what if any- 
thing will be done? That was the question Mr. Braswell prepared 
for the general discussion that came up. 

You have already said that you hope to get those bills over, and 
we said that we thought it was almost necessary to get them over. 

Now what is your comment here about the next 4 years? It is going 
to remain about the same. That is contrary to what we had under- 
stood. 

Mr. Francts. I believe in the first place these figures that we fur- 
nished Mr. Braswell are not as current as the figures I just gave that 
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indicate some slight reduction. At the time we sent the information 
over at your request, we had the plans as of that date. Actually they 
had been prepared at an earlier date. But since then we have, as I 
mentioned earlier, directed and the service plans are in compliance 
with this reduction by the end of 1960 of approximately 1,400, and 
we will get those spec ific figures by service. 

Senator Srennis. In other words, you want to present a new set 
of figures? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. From what you had previously ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. You would like them through 1962 

Senator Srennis. Yes; through the fiscal year 1962 

Mr. Francis. Of course, as you know, Senator, and as you have 
indicated in your questions, you would not expect and it would prob- 
ably be undesirable to chop them off overnight. 

Senator Stennis. You cannot do it. 

Mr. Francis. It would result either in stagnation of promotions or 
reduction in force, arbitrary dismissals. 

Senator Symrneron. But in support of the chairman’s position on 
that, you said something, I believe, about 12,700 colonels by 1960. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. And you have over 14,000 colonels in the 
figures that were presented to Mr. Braswell. 

“Mr. Francis. That is right. I believe the figures that we gave Mr. 
Braswell were the result of the plans that were in existence last year, 
and since those figures were sent here I believe in November, the cur- 
rent plans call for this reduction, and do call for reduction through 
1960. 

As I say, normally in connection with this reduction the colonels 
would have come down quicker than they did, but in order not to 
aggravate the separation of Reserve officers in the field grades, men 
with length of service, we gave them this temporary relie f. 

3ut by the end of 1960 the services will be down to 12,672, although 
the figures we gave you in November indicated they would be this 
14,000 figure. 

But we will get the current figures. 

Senator Stennis. Get those in and that will be the answer to the 
question. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

(Subsequently the following information was submitted :) 


The figures Mr. Braswell has had to-use come from costing documents. These 
are used for estimating future costs and are a projection of past trends. They 
do not reflect manpower authorizations. The figures from which I have based 
an approximate reduction of 1,400 are our plans now. They may be subject 
to some variation due to the needs of the services. For colonels and captains 
they contemplate the following: 


Department Army vavy U.S. Marine} Air Force 
of Defense | Corps | 


3. 843 500 4, 720 
3, 845 | 536 | 4,783 
3, 616 | 545 | 4, 871 
3, 587 | 38 | 
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What reductions will actually take place in 1961 and 1962 cannot be properly 
forecast at this time. What future reductions can be made without adequate pay 
legislation is problematical. If the Congress provides the Armed Forces with 
pay legislation substantially the same as is proposed in 8. 3081, it will relieve 
the pressure—the great pressure—to make promotions for pay purposes. Under 
such conditions I can foresee material reductions in the numbers of colonels and 
captains in the future, provided the pay legislation enacted into law produces 
substantially the results contemplated by the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensation. This, of course, presupposes that 
missions and overall strengths are not substantially changed. 

Senator Stennis. Now may I ask this: When you say technicians, 
we use more technologists and so forth, do you refer principally to 
enlisted men or do you refer to officers? I donot know. Your radar 
men in a crew, are they usually enlisted men ? 

Mr. Francis. Most of the actual working technicians, as that term 
is usually used in the military, are enlisted men. 

Senator Stennis. A great deal of this argument about this bill has 
been to get these technicians, and it is really a surprising dis- 
appointment to me to see the low percent of the pay that is going to go 
to the enlisted men. 

I thought a greater percentage of it would go in that direction. 

So as you take these up now, if we may go into enlisted men to get 
your opinion on each one, I think it is important that the record 
show it. You can make any comment you want on that point I raise, 

Why doesn’t more of the total increase of this bill go toward the 
enlisted men? You can start at either end of this, whichever is more 
convenient to you, either the E-9, E-8, or start at the bottom and 
explain them by group, if you will. 

his is something Mr. Braswell wants in the record. 

Of course, you amend this morning that these people that go in 
the first 2 years you did not propose 

Mr. Francis. Of course, as we said this morning, it was not thought 
necessary to raise the pay of the men in the first 2 years of obligatory 
service, and that is the primary reason that E-1 through 3 were not 
given any substantial raises, or any raise by using this comparable 
figure, although the really good E-3 will get a raise. 

In other words, the E-38 with the short term in service will receive 
substantially more under our system than he does under the present 
system. But on the average, considering some E-3’s having long 
service, it does not show any increase. 

Before I go into grade by grade, as we said this morning, the pro- 
ficiency pay provisions, of course, all go to the enlisted men, and that 
money is not shown in this scale, as you know. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. Because it is not in the legislation, and I am sure that 
is the reason it is left out. 

Under the proficiency pay scale any one on this ladder, E-3 and 
above, can be raised 100 percent in 6 months. 

Senator Srennis. What is that now. That is a major point. 

Mr. Francs. I think any technician for whom we want to advance 
his pay rapidly could be given his proficiency pay advances under 
which his pay could be raised as much as 100 percent. He could be 
given the advance in 2 years. 

I am incorrect in saying his pay would be doubled in 2 years. It 


would take about a year for the steps in grades to double his pay. But 
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we could double the pay of a lot of our key people, again depending 
on what they are making now under the longevity system. A young 
man without much longevity today, which is usually the kind of man 
you want who has been in 2 or 3 years and had training, we could 
double his pay under the proficiency system. We have a chart that 
could demonstrate that if you want to see that. 

Colonel Keck. Would you like to see that on a chart, sir, or not? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Braswell wants this in the record as we have 
started it here, if you will, please. 

We can get to any charts that you want to show later. 

Senator Francis. Before I get off proficiency pay, under our plan 
we had planned to grant proficiency pay to an estimated 15 percent 
of the enlisted men. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. Fifty percent of our people are in the top four grades. 

Fifteen percent would be about 30 percent of the number in the top 
four grades, and as a result that money would be computed in this 
system which would result in a much larger percentage increase. 

Senator Srennis. That is $180 million that you “mentioned this 
morning. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I did not fully understand that it was not figured 
inat all. 

Allright, go ahead and give the justification. 

Mr. Francis. That is probably our fault because, of course, most 
of these figures we got for Mr. Braswell. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Braswell told me that but I overlooked it. 

Now let’s get tothis E-4. Isthat acorporal ? 

Senator Symineron. E-4 isa corporal. 

Senator Stennis. According to my figures here it says no increase 
there for E-4,corporal. Percent increase, none. 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir; that is right. The pay for the E-4 with 3 
years of service and with zero time in grade, the pay is the same. 

Senator Srennis. All right. Why is there no increase there? We 
will be asked that. 

Mr. Francis. Actually there is a considerable increase for him 
through the step-in-grade system. In the next step he goes from $140) 
to $180 in the second year. 

Senator Srennis. Is that 2 years, when he is a corporal 2 years he 
will get it ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; and I think the percentage combination 
would look a lot better to compare the E-4 with 5 years of service and 
2 years in grade, because under our system he would make $40 more 
than under longevity. 

He would make $159 under the present scale and $180 under our 
scale, a $30 increase, which is about a 20 percent increase for the E-4 
with 5 years of service and 2 years in grade. 

Senator Stennis. What about your E-5 ? 

Mr. Francis. A 10-percent increase. 

Senator Srennis. ‘Ten percent is the total compensation without 
hazard pay. Do you think that is enough ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; we do. When you consider that the E-5’s, 
E-6’s, and E-7’s—particularly the E-4’s, E-5’s, E-6’s and E-7’s 
would be the primary beneficiaries of the proficiency pay increase—— 
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Senator Srennis. That is what I say. You are getting right into 
the heart of this now. That is where your proficiency pay comes in. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. All right, the 7 percent then applies to the E-6, 
10 percent to the E-7. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Do you think, then, together with the proficiency 

pay those increases will meet your situation | ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; we do, although again I would say here 
that some upward revision might be indicated, either by additional 
steps in grade or a little increase in the E-8 and E-4. We have that 
under consideration, too, and before the hearings are over, we will 
have a firm position on that. 

It might be a little increase for the E-3’s and E-—4’s that might be 
indicated. 

Senator Stennis. You mean you might come back then with some 
more figures on that ? 

Mr. Francis. We will come back. We will have a definite state- 
ment before the hearings end as to whether we think an increase for 
E-3’s and E-4’s might be justified, either without additional step in 
grade or an upward revision of the pay or both. 

Senator Stennis. It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, that this matter 
has been before us a long time. I have had some suggestions from 
some members of the committee that we ought to have had the hear- 
ings long ago. 

But it seems like you ought to get your figures in and let us finally 
settle on some things in our mind. 

Mr. Francis. Sometimes the delays of governmental processes do 
exceed expectations. 

Senator Stennis. We appreciate what you are trying to do about 
these things. 

All right, you cover now E-8 and E-9. 

I think you ought to give us a special word about those. That is 
the ones that you propose to create. I hope that Senator Barrett and 
Senator Symington will see your graphs that you have showing how 
you are going to vault them on up into this upper bracket there. 

Senator Symincron. I think I did see that this morning. 

Mr. Francis. I believe Senator Symington was here. 

Senator Stennis. Is there any special comment? Do you propose 
to revise the figures on these two new categories ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. We feel that the pay there is reasonably 
adequate and reasonably comparable to what in most cases they 
would make on the outside. 

Senator Stennis. We have other questions for the record and for 
Mr. Braswell’s benefit, but I do not want to ask all the questions. 

I want to ask these gentlemen if they have any questions. 

Senator Symington, do you have anything? 

Senator Symincron. Mr. C hairman, I would like to ask some ques- 
tions against an article, but I have a "question or so before we leave 

this. These E-9 and E-8 grades are new ranks, are they not ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; they are. 

Senator Symrneron. On this table you have “Present,” $6,624, and 
“Proposed,” $7,500. You cannot have a present rate on a grade that 
is not yet established, can you ? 
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Mr. Francis. He took an E-7. I think he compared that to an 
E-7 with 20 years. 

Senator Symineron. According to the figures here, a promotion to 
E-9 today would be worth $6,624 ? , 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. If the bill goes through, it would be $7,584. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I suppose these figures were gotten up by our 
efficient staff here on the committee ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. That is an E-7 with 25 years that he has 
under the present bill. 

Senator Syminecron. It has been some time since I had read that 
article by Catherine and Francis Drake, but in there they point to 
cases where sergeants or technicians were getting around $254 a 
month and were being offered $12,000 a year - by firms making hard 
line equipment for the serv ices, who then of course included that ad- 
ditional cost in the price of what they furnished the Government, and 
a little profit on that, too, presumably. 

I am wondering do you think these rates are going to take care 
of that? For example, you have got E-7 here at $6,100, $6,156. 

Do you think that you are going to hold a man in the new grade 
of E-8 by paying him $6,900, "$7 ,000, about a $900 a year increase? 
Is that enough ? 

Mr. Francis. Well, sir, we really would hope so. That is a big 
improvement over what we can do now. I don’t think in the military 
you can ever really pay a comparable price, as you know. 

Senator Symineron. I understand that, but the figures that were 
given in that article after 3 years of work by those people were about 
400 percent more offered than they were getting in the service, and, 
as I understand it, the Secretary of the Air Force gave the author 
3 years to go through the Air Force and study this situation. I don’t 
see how a 15- percent increase is going to take care of a 400-percent 
offer. I am only asking for information. I know that a lot of the 
equipment we are buying is going to be useless unless we have some 
people that can operate it. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, there are many cases, I am sure, that we 
have all read about and heard about, where that has happened. I 
just think that the military can never compete with that kind of a 
pricing. 

I do think we will still lose some people. But, considering that 
some fair percentage of Americans would be motivated to the military 
service and do like it, and if the proper morale measures are taken, 
esprit de corps, housing, and all the other things that need to be done, 
we really think with this pay scale, for the time being, we can retain 
sufficient people long enough to have a quality trained force. Cer- 
tainly, I would be the last to say that it is enough, but I think as a 
practical measure, it seemed to us and to the committee, that this was 
within reason, about as high as we should ask. We do think that 
]J———- 

Senator Symrneton. When you say within reason, do you mean 
within reason of accomplishment or within reason of budget ? 

Mr. Francis. A little bit of both. The money cost of raising an 
E-9 or E-8 would be very small because it is suc ‘h a small percentage. 

But to solve the problem, we have the great need for more money 
in all of these ranges, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
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I do think this: That in the last 4 or 5 years we have had a time 
that was not only a boom time generally, but where all the defense 
industries were expanding. There have been these offers in large 
number and there will always be some. We will always lose some 
people to better pay outside. But I believe with this pay scale that 
we will show a marked improvement in our retention of these skilled 
people. 

Senator Symineron. Only today at lunch I was asked about a cer. 
tain officer, as to whether or not he was a good man. A large company 
wanted him. I think he is a good man and he will probably go. He 
has put out his feelers for it. Has there been any consideration to 
including a provision in contracts with suppliers so they could not 
employ people who leave the service for a period of say 2 years? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; there has not been. I have heard that men- 
tioned and suggested, but as far as I know, there has been no serious 
thought of that in the service. 

Senator Symineron. Why not ? 

Mr. Francis. Of course, there are some conflicts of interest, statutes 
applicable where they cannot, I believe—they are limited in some 
ways. 

Senator Symineron. I don’t object to the transfer to private busi- 
ness of a man who is around retirement age, but it is a different matter 
when the taxpayer trains and educates a man for 3 or 4 years and then 
he can leave, the w: ay the world is today. It seems to me that there 
could be no constitutional violation in making it a contractual obliga- 
tion of the seller with the Government to assist in stopping this prae- 
tice. By that means, you could prevent some of it. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; you could. I would guess that there has 
been a feeling that that would be rather undue restriction, although 
it would be worked with the contractor and supplier. 

Senator Symrncron. Has it ever been studied / 

Mr. Francis. Not so far as I know. 

Senator Symincron. Will you see if something can be done about it? 

Mr. Francis. I surely will. 

Senator Symineron. Because it works a great disadvantage on the 
man who stays in the service. 

Mr. Francis. It does. 

Senator Symrneron. It is becoming, therefore, more difficult to 
get adequate pay measures passed through the Congress because of 
their knowledge of cases where relatively young officers leave for per- 
sonal reasons. 

To me it seems that something ought to be done along those lines. 
That would give a more healthy approach to this whole question of 
pay raise. 

Mr. Francis. I think you have got quite a good point there. I 
would imagine with the low pay scale that they would rather hate 
to have such a policy, because I think it is true, and we have all known 
men that really almost literally had to leave the service. 

Senator Symincron. I am going to come to that in a minute. 

Mr. Francts. For financial reasons, I mean. 

Senator Symincron. What we are doing now, we are talking about 
a pay scale which is a remedial operation. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Symineron. And, therefore, if we do what is right in 
passing this law, what you say is right as the expert in this situation, 
then why shouldn’t we also protect the competent. The really expert 
man is also going to be offered a lot to get out. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. The average contract for merchandise is on 
a cost plus basis, either that or a “negoti: ated price. So if you raise 
a fellow from three to five hundred doll: ars, What prevents the private 
corporation from raising the offer from nine to fifteen hundred or a 
thousand to fifteen hundred to get the man? ‘The supplier can 
promptly sock that additional cost back against the taxpayer by ex- 
pressing it as part of his cost. They may even end up by making 
more money doing it that way, because profit is generally considered 
a perc entage of gross. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; you are absolutely right. In this situation 
as it is developing, it is a very serious problem that can’t really be 
solved by pay alone; you are right. I certainly will consider this. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, I forget who it was so I don’t 
mind saying he didn’t know half as much about this subject as you 
do, but another witness from the Department of Defense was asked 
by me to look into it and he said he would, but apparently he hasn't. 
That doesn’t surprise me, having been on this committee for a few 
years, but I hope you will look into it; will you? 

Mr. Francis. I certainly will. 

Senator Symineron. I don’t see any reason why if the Government 
of the United States makes a contract with submarine company X or 
airplane company Y, that they can’t have a clause in that contract 
stating that this company agrees that it will not employ anybody 
from the service for a spec ified period of time. That period would 
have to be fairly short, but certainly 2 years would be a fairly short 
period. This might save the taxpayer a great many millions of dol- 
lars a year 

Mr. caries It really could if it could be worked. 

Senator Symineron. You may remember the story told by Mr. and 
Mis. Drake. Not only did the fellow quit who was getting around 
$3,000 a year, but he came back to show his new car and his w rife’ s new 
coat to his colleagues and said, “What a bunch of suckers you are. 
Why don’t you get out and come and do what I am doing, so you 

ean live like an American and not live like an American military 
man ?” 

Mr. Francis. That is right. I remember that story. 

Senator Symineron. Do you remember that part ? 

Mr. Francis. I do, and, of course, that is an aggravating conse- 
quence of people leaving that do better economically on the outside. 

Senator Symrneron. Fundamentally, it is waste. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. If we don’t stop the waste that goes on in 
this military picture, we are going to be in trouble. I know you will 
agree to that. 

Mr. Francis. Absolutely; there is no doubt of that. 

Senator Symineron. Have you seen this article in Look ? 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think it is fairly accurate ¢ 
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Mr. Francis. I think it has some exaggerations in it. On balance, 
there is a great deal of truth to what they are saying, there is no 
doubt about it. The economic opportunities on the outside are better 
in most cases, in a lot of cases. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, it says, for example, “In a recent period 
900 Strategic Air Command crews were unprepared for combat be- 
cause at least one of the officers of each crew had resigned from the 
Air Force.” 

Would you know whether that was true or not ? 

Mr. Francis. Perhaps at any one time it might have been. I be 
lieve the average that generally may, as reported over a period of 
years, is 614 wings which would be in round numbers a little over 
200 planes, wouldn’t it ? 

General Mappvx. It is consistent with the pattern, sir. We couldn’t 
say about that figure. 

Senator Symrneton. Will you check that particular figure for the 
record and put it in? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. At any particular one time I wouldn’t doubt 
it, but we will check it. 

Senator Symrneton. When you have done so, would you give us 
your views? This is read by millions of Americans and I think it is 
important that we know whether the article is right or not. Inci- 
dentally, General LeMay testified last month before another com- 
mittee that over 75 percent of the people in SAC had 2 years or 
less experience in that important command. 

Mr. tema That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. And considering that SAC is talked about 
as the major deterrent to further Communist aggression, that figure 
worried me. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, and that unfortunately persists in about 
that percentage in all the services where two-thirds of the interservice 
is in its first primary term. 

Senator Symrneron. It says here, 

The radar defense of a major American city was off the air for 15 hours 
because an unskilled enlisted mechanic used the wrong tool and no repairman 
could be found to fix the damage quickly. Another air defense radar station 
was out of action for 21 days because of a lack of qualified maintenance men. 

This sounds a little Pear] Harborish. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, it does and I am sorry to say that those are 
true stories. 

Senator Symrneton. Are they true? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, they have been reported to us. 

Senator Symineton. They have been, both of those? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Then, 

On a recent tour, the cruiser Des Moines had aboard only three qualified 
lieutenants, ensigns, and brandnew lieutenants, junior grade, to fill in for the line 


officers. The line Navy has half the lieutenants it needs and naval aviation is 
short a thousand lieutenants. 


Do you know about that ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, I am sure that is true. That first story I 
didn’t know about, but this shortage of young officers in the Navy, 
that is true. 
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Senator Symrineron. Mr. Secretary, all I am trying to do is make 
the record so that the people who haven’t had the pr ivilege of hearing 

ou who read this record, before they make a decision on ‘this bill, will 
see that this is a very practical matter. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. It certainly is that and is really a very 
vital matter. 

Senator Symrneron. I continue. 

One in every five Air Force combat, transport, and tanker aircraft is not 
mission ready because of the lack of trained pilots and mechanics. Some new 
aircraft go directly into storage because of the shortage of trained men. 

I know the latter is true, but I was wondering about the former. 
Do you know about that? 

Mr. Francis. I don’t know specifically. That is not inconsistent 
with the pattern, but we will check that. 

Senator Syminoron. You seem to know of the cases of the Army and 
the Navy and not of the Air Force. I trust that is only coincidence. 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; the same pattern does exist in the Navy and 
in the Army as well. I think it has just been more dramatized in the 
Air Force because of the prominent position that the Strategic Air 
Command plays, and it is really more costly. 

Senator Syminoton. That is why I was surprised that you didn’t 
know about the SAC, but you did not know about the others. 

Mr. Francis. I just didn’t know about the specific number of planes. 

Senator Symineton. Now, here is another. 

Three out of four interceptor pilots defending the United States in the Air 
Defense Command, have no more than a bare minimum of 25 hours in their 
combat aircraft. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I am afraid it is. 

Senator Symineron. Of course, the Russians can read this too, can’t 
they ? 

Mr. Francis. I am afraid they do. It is a pretty good thing—the 
estimate of our capabilities. 

Senator Symrneton. This article goes on to say: 

An investigating group found that one of the Army’s Nike batteries defending 
a key east coast city— 

Tam glad it wasn’t St. Louis— 
was unable to fire because it lacked trained men. 


Do you know about that? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. That particular illustration points up this 
problem. What is the use of buying this equipment unless we have 
people who can handle it? 

Mr. Francis. That is really the very point and the very big point 
of weakness of where we are today. We do have this equipment. We 
have spent billions of dollars for it and we don’t have the people that 
are able to utilize it. 

Senator Symrneron. Every time the Russians accomplish something 
or we fall down on something, we talk about more missiles or more 
planes or more submarines, and, yet, everybody who came before our 
committee talked about the top importance of better trained people. 
Mr. Francis. That is right. 
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Senator Symineton. But we spend billions or more on the hardware 
and we won’t spend a few millions on bettering the personnel situa- 
tion. It is a mystery to me, considering all the military experts said 
that more trained people was more important than any other single 
problem that we face in defense today; is that right ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; they certainly have and do, and I believe 
General LeMay said that if he had his choice, he would spend the 
money, and all of them have said the same thing, but General LeMay 
specifically. 

Senator Symrneron. I not only remember General LeMay doing it, 
but I don’t remember any general officer not saying it in all three 
services. 

Mr. Francis. And I believe they will say it again when the Joint 
Chiefs come before you in connection with this bill. 

Senator Symineton. They were under oath when they said it be- 
fore. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. The article says 

Twenty-four percent of all electronic and radar technicians in the Army's 
air defense system are lost each year. 

Mr. Francis. I am sure that is approximately right, but let me 
check that. That is 24 percent? 

Senator Symrneton. I will put these in the record and you change 
it in any way you want, will you, because I think it is very important 
for the ‘bill. 

The services are short 37,000 officers with 3 to 12 years’ experience, 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 


Senator Symrneron (reading) : 


Pentagon officials estimate they will have to replace 60,000 officers and 643,000 
enlisted men who are leaving the service during the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Francis. The 643,000 enlisted men is correct. I would want 
to doublecheck the officer figures. 

Senator Symineron. Would you do that? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, let me check the 60,000. That is probably 
right. 

Senator Symineron (reading) : 

Because of low retention rates, 700,000 men are perpetually tied up in training. 

Mr. Francis. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. The last figure we had somewhere was 
500,000. 

Colonel Kreck. That is 500,000. 

Senator Symineron. Where did they get 700,000? Would you 
check that figure and find out which one is right ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. I think these are all the illustrations of this 
character that they gave, but they had some pretty shocking figures 
here that I would like to get into the record. They looked at ‘the “class 
of 1952 and checked into ‘the records of seven men who resigned from 
the class of 1952 at West Point, including the man who gradu: ited first 
in his class. Without going too far into this, I am wondering if 
you would have somebody on your staff analyze this article? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, we certainly will. 
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Senator Symineron. And tell us what part of it is correct and what 
art is incorrect. Would you do that? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, we certainly will. Of course, we are losing, 
as that article says, about 25 percent of our Academy graduates, Army 
and Navy, which isa very discouraging figure. We will get the precise 
numbers on that. 

Senator Symineton. The article gives a lot of space to this business 
of these boys being educated and leaving. We talked about that con- 
tractual possibility of not letting a contractor with the Government 
hire a person until after a couple of zane I notice that Congressman 
Kilday brought to the attention of Secretary McElroy that his former 
company, Proctor & Gamble, was advertising in three service news- 
papers on January 11, “A successful company offers you the best 
opportunity for a suce essful career.’ 

Isn’t there some way that you can eliminate that type and character 
of competition from people with whom the Government is doing 
business ? 

Mr. Francis. It is my recollection that all that we have done in 
that area was to make them quit misleading advertisements. They 
were doing that. Or making any advertisement that compared the 
pricing offered, the wages being offered, which would compare un- 
favorably to the Government. I think as a matter of policy they all 
do have that statement below that. That does not solve the problem, 
Senator, but I think there was the feeling that particularly when you 
were dealing with a large number of draftees, that it was going a 
little beyond the propriety of the situation to prevent the boys having 
information as to what was available on the outside. 

Senator Syminaton. I see that. We are in a ctoudy area, but, 
certainly, with respect to the fact that these companies that produce 
submarines or airplanes or missiles paying 3 or 4 times more than a 
man is getting who has been trained by the taxpayer and then socking 
the taxpayer for that cost plus a profit, and the full cost of the addi- 
tional salary and training of the replacement, I am certain something 
could be done about that contractually. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Now, let me just read one paragraph here. I 
just want to make a record for people who haven’t got the benefit of 
listening to these hearings, but are going to vote on this bill. Here 
is this young man who was No. 1 in the class of West Point, 1952. He 
did not intend to resign. I understand, incidentally, that he got 
something like 24 out of 25 prizes when he graduated. “While on duty 
in Germany, he spent 6 months in a motor pool watching enlisted men 
maintain tanks. When the Army’s armored branch said he would 
have to wait 4 years before he could continue his technical studies, this 
outstanding officer resigned. Today, as an engineer with Westing- 
house Electric Van Tries, he says, “Now, I am using what they taught 
me better than I ever did in the service.” 

There are two bads things about that. Based on his record we 
shouldn’t lose him because we need him, if it is true we have all of this 
equipment that we bought for billions that we can’t operate because 
we haven’t got the people. Secondly, if he is working for Westing- 
house, he is ; probably working in his old field, and the chances are, 
therefore, that the increased salary they are paying him is being paid 
by the taxpayer. 
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Mr. Francis. T am sure in balance that it is. 

Senator Symrincron. The taxpayer gets burdened three times, 
First, he gets burdened for training the man. Then he gets burdened 
for the higher pay that the man gets with another company, and, 
finally, he ‘has to pay for the training of the man to take that man’s 
place. 

Mr. Francrs. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And it continues on as a vicious spiral; does 
it not? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; it certainly does. 

Senator Symrneron. We now pay over a million dollars for fighter 
planes, and we used to buy them éven as late as World War IL for 
$50,000. Maybe not plugging this kind of a looph ole is one of the rea- 
sons those costs have gone up so high, wouldn’t you say ? 

Mr. Francts. That certainly would be a contr ibuting factor. 

Senator Symincron. Mr. Secretary, we understand each other? 

Mr. Francis. Surely. 

Senator Symrneton. Will you see that at this point in the record, 
(a), the various points that I have brought up are verified for aceu- 

racy; and (4), that you give some kind of a paper with respect to pre- 
vention of these people being pirated at the taxpayer’s expense out of 
the services ? 

Mr. Francis. I will sure do both of those. 

(Subsequently the following information was submitted.) 

The problem of hiring personnel from the military is receiving special study. 
The results of this study will be forwarded directly to Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrnoron. There is another article about 2 weeks ago, 
which I am sure you saw in Newsweek. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symirneton. Do you remember that oie? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Would you also check the statements in that 
article for fact and place them in the record at this point, the impor- 
tant ones? 

Mr. Francis. I certainly will. 

Senator Symineton. That is the article that had the cartoon on the 
front, Fed Up. 

Mr. Francis. I remember that one, yes, sir, and I am afraid many 
of the statements in there are true or are substantially true, and I will 
do the same with that as I will with this Look article. 

(This information, subsequently supplied, follows :) 

The facts given in the Look and Newsweek articles are essentially correct, 
with some minor exceptions which will be discussed in detail later. However, 
the manner of presentation of these facts and the editorial conclusions are 
questionable. There is a tendency in both articles to downgrade military per- 
sonnel management and to belabor “military bumbling” and “politics.” 

These articles can be evaluated in two ways. They are definite assets when 
in the hands of an informed person who understands the problems in the Armed 
Forces and knows the corrective measures that are being attempted to alleviate 
these problems. To those so informed, they only further emphasize the need 
for a professional force which we believe a new compensation system will give 
us. On the other hand, to the uninformed, these articles can be expected to leave 
the impression that personnel military management is being so poorly handled 
and that the question of pay is of minor importance. This latter case is not true. 


Personnel management has improved greatly over the past years—it will be 
further improved in the years to come. 
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Unfortunately, these articles do not bring out the problem of quality retention 
which the current pay legislation was designed to solve. The impression is 
given that there are many other problems and deficiencies within the Armed 
Forces that overshadow and have no bearing on increased pay. 

The most harmful aspect of this type of article is that it revives a timeworn 
and discredited public image of the military which in some cases evokes visions 
of extravagance, spit-and-polish, calculated harassment, and general confusion. 
To this idea, the Department of Defense takes strong exception. The day of the 
military martinet has long since passed; and it is held that the quality of our 
nilitary management, from top to botton is on a par with civilian management. 

The Department of Defense would like to register agreement with the last 
sentence in the Newsweek article which states, “Above all, there is doubt whether 
the United States citizenry can be made to understand that in today’s world, 
the ‘peacetime’ military man must be given new status—or le will walk off the 
job.” This is probably the most important problem facing the Armed Forces 
today. The legislation being considered is the basic step toward correcting one 
aspect of this problem. It is believed that once the military man gets a pay 
system which places the military standard of living on a reasonable par with 
what quality men can expect to earn in civilian life, there will be a fundamental 
change in the attitude toward the military career. Then, as quality personnel 
become more available in the Armed Forces, personnel management steps 
can be taken toward a steady improvement in the overall quality of the Nation’s 
defenses. 

There is one point that must be made absolutely clear. We have today and 
always have had many thousands of highly qualified men and women, officers and 
enlisted, in our Armed Forces. Without them we would have failed in critical 
periods of our history. The worst aspects of these articles lie in the uninten- 
tional but inferred downgrading of these fine and dedicated people. We need 
more of them and we must provide properly for those we have. 

The following specific comments are included for clarification : 

(a) “900 Strategic Air Command crews were unprepared for combat.” 
(Look).—There are 1,230 SAC crews with officers assigned who are due for 
separation from the service before the end of the calendar year. Based on 
the present retention rate of 25 percent, SAC will regress qualitywise by 
23 officer crews by the end of the year. 

(b) “700,000 men are perpetually tied up in training” (Look).—The number 
of men in the overall Department of Defense training forces is closer to 
500,000. 

(c) “Influence of wives” (Look).—There is not the slightest doubt that the 
influence of wives on whether officers and men will remain in service is one 
of the most important factors bearing on current and future retention rates. 

(d) “Housing and moving” (Look).—The lack of adequate housing and 
frequent moves constitute an important factor governing retention rates. These 
two items are of great importance in influencing the attitude of wives. The 
problem is recognized by the Department of Defense and all practicable steps 
are being taken to provide for construction of housing. The number of per- 
manent changes of station is being given close attention and shows a steady 
downward trend. 

(e) “Air Force officials are considering drastically reducing or even eliminating 
their ROTC units’ (Look).—This statement is not correct. It possibly refers 
to reduced numbers of officers being procured from this source—an adjustment 
caused by smaller requirements and an effort to stabilize ROTC production 
on a long-term basis. This does not affect the number of units and has negligible 
effect on the total enrollment. 

(f) “Career management” (Newsweek).—Heavy training loads imposed by 
constant turnover and a noncareer force makes a career Management program 
dificult to carry out. It is expected that better pay and a more stable personnel 
force will enable much better implementation of such a program. 

(7) “* * * the 1958 model serviceman * * * is a family man whose wife, 
children, and living conditions demand attention” (Newsweek).—This is a 
Well-known fact and is one of the most important reasons for failure of re- 
tention of good men who cannot maintain their families in the service on a 
standard consistent with what their civilian contemporaries can maintain. 

(h) “In Korea Lt. Edward G. Cowen * * * was trading 13 years service 
for a job with Western Electric’ (Newsweek).—Lieutenant Cowen entered upon 
active duty for a 3-year period in 1952. He completed a 2-month electrical 
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course at White Sands Proving Ground and thereafter he served as an instructor 
at Redstone Arsenal in the internal guidance system for the Nike I for 2% 
years. He failed to renew his category commitment when scheduled for overseas 
assignment and was released from active service at his request in June 1955, 
He subsequently volunteered for active duty in June 1956 and was assigned 
to Korea, where he served in a signal battalion. At his request, he was re- 
leased from active duty, effective February 15, 1958. His total service is 
approximately 6 years’ active and 7 years’ Inactive Reserve. 

(i) “Ist Lt. R. R. Reese, a SAC pilot and a graduate physicist, is leaving be- 
cause the ‘Air Force won’t transfer me to missiles’.” (Newsweek).—From in- 
formation available at Air Force headquarters, Lieutenant Reese was scheduled 
for release from the services on January 17, 1958. This officer has never shown 
any intent of making the Air Force a career. Those officers who are selected for 
costly additional training and who are then assigned to missile work must be 
Regular officers or Reserve officers who have shown career intentions. Other- 
wise, more expensive service training would be a waste of money. 

(j) Lieutenant Moldonado * * * VHF and UHF survival kits (Newsweek) .— 
The statement was made that pilots in the Slst Fighter Bomber wing in England 
were “growing tired of pointing out that the UHF radios in their sea survival 
kits were worthless for rescues by British crews carrying only VHF sets.” The 
Air Force states that the radio set carried in sea survival kits works on both 
types of frequencies by merely flipping a switch from one to the other. This 
is another example of the lack of experience of many of our pilots, a condition 
we hope to overcome with a more professional force. 

(k) “At the bottom of this frustration is an assignment and promotion system 
which prizes seniority and underplays merit of performance” (Newsweek) .— 
This portion of the article reveals the underlying reason for those provisions of 
the proposed pay plan which would discontinue the present longevity concept 
in favor of a system based primarily on merit and time in grade. 

(1) “Budget cuts have had their effects. In the Army’s once mighty First 
Division, where 25 percent of all vehicles are mounted on blocks to save gas * * * 
it’s a big job to get a pencil” (Newsweek).—There is no doubt that budget cuts 
have had effects in training and morale areas, however, the examples presented 
give an exaggerated picture. 

(m) “* * * impression that the public on the outside doesn’t care what hap- 
pens in the military”—“* * * loss of prestige in civilian eyes” (Newsweek) .— 
Since the end of World War II, prestige of military service has steadily dimin- 
ished in the eyes of the public. As previously indicated, this has adversely 
affected the morale of military personnel. 

(n) “The more intelligent men there are in an outfit, the more frequent are 
complaints about lack of information on the mission” (Newsweek) .—It may be 
true that some men are not aware of the mission of their organizations. How- 
ever, it is the policy of the Department of Defense that all men and women in 
the armed services will be so informed. 

(0) “Airman 1st Class Alan Covert earned in 3 months as an off-duty bull- 
dozer operator more than the total of 3 years’ service salary” (Newsweek) .— 
This is true, and hits directly at the need for a pay increase and a new compen- 
sation system. A recent Air Force survey revealed that the necessity to hold 
an outside job to supplement service income is common throughout the officer 
and enlisted corps. 

(p) NATO pilot, “I may be a good man, but another man who’s no good is 
going to get just as far if he doesn’t foul up” (Newsweek).—This points up the 
fact that many of our junior officers and young enlisted men want a new pay 
system and a more rewarding career which recognizes and compensates in- 
dividual proficiency and contribution. They want a system which will allow 
them to advance according to their ability without undue weight being given 
to total service. 

(q) SAC master sergeant—Commissary prices (Newswecek).—His criticisms 
are well founded and emphasize the decreasing value of our fringe benefits. 
Many complaints in this vein are shown in service surveys and officer resignation 
letters. 


Senator Symincton. If you say that, what we are talking about 
here, is at least as important as anything else that we could talk about 
from the standpoint of the security of the United States; isn’t that a 
fair statement ? 
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Mr. Francis. I certainly think so, Senator Symington, without a 
doubt. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Francis. I would like to make one comment. I think we are 
guilty perhaps in some areas of improper utilization of officers, and 
of men, which does contribute to low retention. I think the frustra- 
tion of ‘not being worked is just as bad as the frustration in not being 
paid for what you do. Of course, the Army and the Navy do have 
the old concept of a rounded officer’s career, and I think there could 
be some improvement in that area along the line mentioned by this 
boy who wanted to get into missile research or research of some type 
or scientific work. Yet because of the old concept of a well-rounded 
line officer, they make him go through the regular tour of infantry 
officer or whatever he is, which i is, I think, fr ustrating. I don’t think 
they are really specializing enough. I would hope really that you 
would perhaps bring this particular point up, particularly with the 
Army. 

Senator Symrneton. That is a very interesting point you just made. 
At West Point, the higher you were in the class the better chance you 
had of picking your own service; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. And generally the higher people picked the 
engineers; is that correct ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. From Robert E. Lee down? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Symrineton. I have always been one who thought that the 
Department of Defense should have the right to operate these serv- 
ices, and not just to “coordinate” them, whatever that means. I’d hate 
to be president of a company and coordinate it from the standpoint of 
profit. But in any case, is the Army or the Navy or the Air Force 
coming up here with some theories of personnel handling which differ 
from y yours ? 

Mr. Francis. Of course, there is always going to be room for dis- 

agreement. I really believe that they generally think that the system 
they have is really pretty good if they have the selection thi at they 
would have if more pe ople wanted to come into the service. I per- 
sonally, think that they are clinging on to traditional concepts too 
much where, even a man who is in engineering or in ordinance, they 
have a career pattern for him which makes him a well-rounded officer 
in that line, and I think they are a little out of date on what they 
think. 

Senator Symrneron. A definition of a well-rounded officer might 
be a man who as soon as he gets to learn his job is shifted to a new 
one; isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. The more important thing to me is this. Don’t 
you, as the representative of the Department of Defense, have the 
authority to tell the services what their personnel policies shall be? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; there is no doubt of the power there. 

Senator Sy ee Ton. You said, “I wish you would take this up with 
the Army.” I'd rather take it up with you. 

Mr. Francts. And let me take it up with the Army. I will read it 
to them from the record. That is all I really need. However, you, 
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of course, do know the provision in the law separately administered 
that they grasp upon to resent and oppose any effort to get into what 
they refer to as their operations. 

Senator Symrnc eton. Now you are really cutting the mustard, 
What you say now is that because of the 1947 Security Act as amended, 

each of the services, regardless of what the Department of Defense 
thinks, can resent and go their own way with respect to personnel 
policy; is that correct ? 

Mr. Francis. Legally, Iam sure we could force them or make them 
do certain things, but you are right. They resent it. They oppose it. 
They argue vigorously that we do not have the power to interfere 
in their operations, which include their personnel policies; yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. They argue that you do not have the right to 
tell them how to run their departments. 

Mr. Francis. That’s right. 

Senator Symrnoton. I never heard it put more frankly, and more 
ably or more disastrously from the standpoint of the American tax- 
payers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Francis. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, that well-rounded officer proposi- 
tion is something that I have thought about. To an extent I think 
it has outgrown its usefulness—they may need some well-rounded men, 
but it is difficult to see where this concept should be applied to all offi- 
cers. I am glad to get your comments because I suspected how 
tenacious the services were with reference to it. I don’t know that 
they are personally to blame. It is part of their traditions and their 
concepts. 

I have a question here now about the technical schools for officers 
to get this background of your opinion that you have already given 
on the well- rounded officer. The Cordiner report, one of the main 
features of it, is that this special recognition must be given to 
skills and men that are trained in technology. You have the profi- 
ciency pay for the enlisted men. 

I was disappointed very much when I found out that there wasn’t 
anything left for officers and, particularly, skills that were not recog- 
nized there, you know, put in a special category. 

Do you agree with the Cordiner concept that these skills should not 
be recognized? Why couldn’ t we create a special category there of 
2 categories, 2 groups, 2 steps in grade, and set up something i in the 
officer ranks that would take care of the situation ? 

Mr. Francis. It was thought that in the officer corps it could best 
be handled with a substantial pay raise that would set the pay at a 
level that would be high enough that it would act as an incentive for 
them to work for improvement t and then probably reward them if they 
had acquired an improved status in their field. 

Of course, promotional opportunities would tend to be greater in 
areas of need or areas of expansion than there would be in old areas 
that might be stagnant. 

As we have seen, the real reason we have these young colonels in the 
Air Force is that that was a growing branch of the military and 
you did see people attracted there due to the promotional opportunity 
and, of course, the flight pay. 

And it can be worked and should be worked in the services the same 
way, where promotional opportunity would be better in the critical 
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areas. When you get off to paying for critical skills in the officer 
area, it was thought that that was really something that was not 
advisable, I might say at this time. 

Maybe it would be later on, but we have got our doctor’s pay and 
the special pay that was designed to take care of a situation necessary 
to compete with the outside. That has worked very effectively. 

Perhaps some system of special pay for skills similar to that could 
be worked out, but it is not really thought that it would be necessary 
if we get this pay scale. If we implement it correctly by which I 
mean have a system of selective promotion where the better men are 
rewarded and promoted more rapidly than the average, and then, in 
turn, the average is promoted and paid more than those that are 
under average. 

It may be that in some certain areas of great need, that some type of 
skilled pay, such as doctors get, might be indicated at some time. We 
don’t think so at this time. 

We thought that with the proper pay scale, and by starting with 
men of quality, that are motivated to the military, that we would be 
able to handle it this way. 

Senator Stennis. You think the trends though are headed in the 
direction of creating these special categories for men of particular 
skill, especially scientific skill in the officer grade; is that right? 

Mr. Francis. It might be. I know the Cordiner C ommittee did 
consider that at some length, and they specifically commented on it. 
They turned it down and rejected it. 

Senator Stennis. What do you think? What we want to get is 
your opinion. 


(Subsequently, the following information was submitted :) 


“DIFFERENTIAL PAY FOR CRITICAL OFFICER SKILLS 


The problem of paying proficiency pay to officers or otherwise establishing 
differential pay for critical officer skills was carefully studied by the Cordiner 
Committee. The following is quoted from the Committee report: 

“The Committee early gave detailed consideration to the question of the desira- 
bility of differential pay for critical officer skills. The Committee is convinced 
that a general application of this concept in the fabric of the officer corps is not 
in the best interests of the oflicer corps or of the military services. Factors 
which make such pay necessary in the enlisted work force are not present in the 
officer corps. On the contrary, officer corps career patterns make it undesirable 
that such differentials be established. 

“It would be impractical to award such pay except when the officer is engaged 
in the practice of a particular skill designated as ‘critical.’ Except for the 
medical services, confining an officer exclusively to one activity is in conflict 
with the basic requirement of the services for officers who are broadly trained 
leaders capable in an emergency of assuming positions of great responsibility. 
Officers may—in fact are encouraged to—specialize in critical skills, but at the 
same time they must maintain the progression of development in their basic 
mnilitary proficiency. For those who specialize, there must remain the rotation 
of duties among command, management, staff, and specialized assignments neces- 
sary to develop the broader qualifications for assumption of senior responsibili- 
ties of military leadership. These concepts are not present in the enlisted career 
pattern or in those of warrant officers and limited duty officers. 

“The officer corps generally strongly opposed differential pay for officer critical 
skills. The reason is that the commissioned officer status is inherently related 
to a spirit of dedication as members of the leadership component of the military 
profession. Leadership in all its broad aspects is the primary critical skill 
rather than skill in a more technical sense. Officers regard themselves first and 
foremost as Army, Navy, Marine and Air Force officers and leader-members of 
the United States defense team before they are engineers, technicians, scientists, 
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or management experts. Rather than incentive pay of critical skill groups, a 
modernized pay system and appropriate pay levels for all members of the officer 
corps are the proper basis for establishing the career attractions and officer 
retention rates needed to provide a cohesive, competent officer corps for the 
future.” 

Mr. Francis. I would really think that this system is adequate. 

This question of differential pay is a difficult thing to administer, 
I think, certainly in anything as large as the military. It has never 
been tried really on any large-scale, flexible basis, although we have 
had various technician plans. 

The Navy used to have a pay system that varied skill to skill in the 
enlisted ranks, but it has never been tried by the officers, I believe, 
except in the cases of hazard pay and for doctors. 

I would not be surprised that the ultimate solution might well be 
some type of skill pay even in the officer corps. 

Senator Stennis. So you don’t think it is unsound, but you think 
the idea is not quite right to put it in here; is that correct ? 

Mr. Francis. That is about my personal feeling, yes, sir, and it is 
sometimes hard to break away from traditional concepts. 

Senator Stennis. I know, but you broke away from it with enlisted 
men and I think now is a good time to break away in the officer ranks, 
if it is at all sound. 

Mr. Francis. I know many others have said that that is our main 
trouble in the officer corps as well. That we tie everything to rank 
and tradition, and then if a man achieves that rank, everybody gets 
the same. 

Senator Stennis. I had thought something about a special category, 
say, not to exceed 5 percent, 2 categories, the total of which would not 
exceed 5 percent of your officer personnel, would be set up for recogni- 
tion on their skills, and that seems to be somewhat in line with your 
thought. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I would certainly want to study that a great 
deal more. 

Senator Stennis. General Schriever was before the Preparedness 
Subcommittee. He seems to be a man of fine ability and they made 
hima general. He looks to bea very young man. That is very good, 
but you couldn’t make many of them generals. 

Mr. Francis. That’s right. 

Senator Stennis. There are doubtless others in the Air Force with 
fine capacity, but the opportunity is not open to them. 

If there was some category there that they could come into on a 
trial basis, if nothing else, it seems to me that the services must do this. 

Every up-to-date organization that is in the world, I mean in civilian 
affairs, have something comparable. I think the young officers, 
too, complain that there is no way to get their skills. A man is not 
young very long, I found that out. 

Mr. Francis. Not long enough, is he? 

Senator Stennis. If he is not in something that is sweating his mind 
and giving him a chance to improve what he is trained in and what he 
likes, why the time is gone and the door is closed. 

Mr. Francis. That is certainly a very major problem. 

Senator Stennis. Don’t you think you have that among these young 
officers. and that is one of the major reasons why they get out ? 

Mr. Francrts. I certainly do, sir. Of course, you even find some of 
that in big business. 
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Senator Stennis. Of course. 
Mr. Francis. But I think it is more aggravated in the military. 
That whole question of utilization and opportunity, both for the kind 
of work he wants, and then the ability to move up if he produces, I 
think you are right. 

That is as big a problem as the money, and that is what Mr. Cordiner 
thinks, too, and that is really what he means when he says it is more 
than the money. The money won’t do any good unless you manage 
it right. 

Senator Srennis. Still, you didn’t create any categories in the ofli- 
cer group that they could go up through. 

Mr. FRANcis. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. I mean special category. 

Mr. Francis. Except, he would assume in the case you are talking 
about, General Schriever’s operation or Mr. Von Braun’s or General 
Medaris, that they would give more promotional opportunities in that 
area where a bright young man, specially selected to go into that kind 
of work where there is a critical need for it and a need for a highly 
skilled man, would be able to move up more quickly in that area than 
he would if he were over in a less skilled area. 

That is basically the theory that Mr. Cordiner and the Cordiner 
Committee would recommend, and that I believe in, although I am 
not in disagreement with your idea, either. 

Senator Stennis. I would not want you to agree with it just be- 
cause I happened to say something about it, and I know you wouldn't. 
I wasn’t referring to General Schriever in a personal way. I was 
talking of him as typical. 

Mr. Francis. Of a very important and a very able man in a very 
important field, yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. I heard the illustration that Senator Symington 
gave awhile ago. I don’t think you can prove a case by what any 
young fellow says, but my idea was that he wasn’t too strongly wedded 
to the military, or that the Army wasn’t smart in the way they used 
his talents. 

Mr. Francis. That’s right. 

Senator Srennis. And he got out. He sought a way out before it 
was too late. 

On the other hand, I know a young man who is an honor graduate 
at Princeton University, and he considered and really started legal 
training, a very fine law school, and they just kept knocking on his 
door, but he wanted to be a milit: ary man. He just quit and joined 
the Army. 

Now, there, you have got a fine young fellow with training and 
everything, the top man in his class, and he liked the Army and he 
liked the military. That is the kind of man that makes a good officer, 
I think. 

Mr. Francts. That is absolutely right. 

Senator Srennis. You can spend a lot of money and everything 
else but unless they like the military they won’t make you your best 
officers. 

Mr. Francis. That’s right, and really to get the best you do have 
to have a man who is motivated to a military career. There is no 
doubt about that. 
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[ think a combination of a lot of things have built up the opinion 
in the public mind that the military service is not a desirable career, 
Actually, some of the critics of the draft point that out, that even just 
the psychology of the draft, which creates a compulsive psychology, 
tends to make the young people consider it undesirable. ‘To the ex- 
tent that we could ultimately do away with it or allow it less, and 
get people that will volunteer in the enlisted ranks, the sooner we 
would have a better climate looking toward the belief of the kids 
that it is a desirable career. 

Keally, we are getting it in the officers, as was mentioned. The 
ROTC graduates in many cases have elected to go to an ROTC 
course and come up active duty for 2 years, rather than to be drafted. 

Frankly, I think even some of the academies, the recent ac ademy 
classes, has less motivation to the military than usual due to . e fact 
that they entered school during the Korean war. Again, I don’t 
mean anything unpatriotic is involved, but as long as they have to 
serve in the military career for the indefinite future—as far as they 
could see it—they would like to do it in the best way by going to 
the academy. So some of them I think were less motivated than you 
would find than in a normal average peacetime year. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Srennis. On the record. 

Mr. Secretary, let’s take up something about this retired pay. 

In your administration bill on retired pay, even though you exclude 
the personnel that is already retired, I think you and Mr. McElroy 
have indicated informally that you would not object to seeing retired 
people included in some way. 

The big question is, of course, in just what manner would those 
already retired be covered. Several alternatives are possible. 

A flat percentage could be given, or the new rates could be : applied 
to those retired under current pay laws, and a flat percentage given to 
those retired under the old laws. This latter group rece ‘ived a flat 
percentage in 1952 and 1955. 

If this is going to be done by the committee, assuming that, just 
what would you recommend on it? 

Mr. Francis. Personally, I believe that the fairest thing would 
be to give them a flat percentage increase, and I think it would be fair 
and desirable to raise the 9 and 10, at least to the point that they 
made when on active duty, including their active duty, and maybe 
even more than that. 

The Cordiner raises, which are designed really as a change of sys- 
tem, do have the higher percentages in the higher ranks and less in 
the lower ranks. I believe it would be more fair to the whole retired 
list to give them an across-the-board percentage increase. 

Senator Srennis. If you are going to change at all, it looks like 
if you adopt any of the Cordiner report, then is the time to change. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. But I think pay for retired personnel is based 
more on the idea of the increased cost of living concepts, isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. I think that’s right, and I think the retired 
people generally would feel that if they got increases from time to 
time that equaled -the cost-of-living increases, I believe that they 
would be fairly treated, although there is the other argument that 
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it is a big morale factor if they believe that any pay increase that the 
military gets, they would get even if they are then on the retired list. 

But I think that originated in the belief that the increases that 
would be given through the years would be essentially cost-of-living 
increases. This bill, of course, is much more than that, much different 
from that. 

Senator Srennis. Still, the Cordiner report carried this increase 
over into the retired r anks, men that were already out of the service, 
presumably would never be back. That is the way I remember it, isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. Francis. That is correct. I believe Mr. Cordiner, though, tes- 
tified that he, himself, personally, did not believe i in it and had gone 
along with it only because of the tradition t! hat the military retired 
list was always included in a pay raise; that he had intended this to 
apply only to ‘the-— 

Senator Srennis. That tradition applied to all of them, didn’t it, 
if it was a tradition? Iam sure there is some kind of tradition along 
that line, but how could you justify it in applying it to some and not 
applying it to the others, and that is the effect of the Cordiner report 
on retired personnel. 

Mr. Francis. That’s right. That is why I think a percentage in- 
crease would be better and would really keep better taith with the 
whole retired list. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, it would be helpful if you could 
supply for the record the following information regarding those who 
are already retired. 

(a) The cost by grade of applying the rates under S. 3081 and 
S. 2014 to those retired under current pay laws. I sade that 
this would be about $80 million per year. 

(b) The cost of giving a flat 6-percent increase to those retired 
under the old pay laws, the cost of a flat 6-percent increase to those 
presently on the retired list. 

A breakdown by grade indicating typical amounts and percentage 
increases which would be received by retired persons, if the proposed 
rates in the two bills are applied to those already retired under the 
current pay law. 

That will tend to get the whole picture before us, and we will know 
exactly what we are doing. 

Mr. Francis. We will get you those figures. I think you are right, 
that the full Cordiner recommendations would be in the order of 
magnitude estimate. I believe the Comptroller estimated it at $74 
million and a 6-percent raise would be closer to $40 million, but we 
will get you the precise figures as best we can. I don’t think we yet 
have them by grade, do we? 

Colonel Keck. No, sir. 

Mr. Francis. I hate to seem to be not up to date on the length of 
time in grade. Of course, before you could figure the Cordiner appli- 
cation to it, you would have to know that. 

Colonel Keck. This retired area is most difficult but we will get 
some figures. 

Senator Srennis. I am sure it is; if it is highy estimated, therefore, 
just say so. 

Colonel Kreck. In order to do it you need the time in grade and the 
total length of service. We don’t have the records as complete for 
the retired. 
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Senator Srennis. Whatever you can get for the record, and that 
will give us the guidelines. 
(Subsequently, the following information was submitted :) 


Approgimate monthly increases in retired pay for retired personnel receiving 











increases 
S. 2014 S. 3081! | | S. 2014 | $3081! 
Retired |_ || Retired | dee Ses ates 
pay l \| pay 
grade Monthly| Per- |Monthly| Per- | grade | Monthly| Per- | Monthly| Per- 


amount cent amount | cent amount cent amount cent 


_ 
6 | $30 | 13 
5 | 


| | 

Oe whee $182 | 24 | $76 | 10 || W-2.. $37 1 

Oa... 146 23 | 70 | 11 || W-1 28 15 25 13 
0-6... 128 | 28 | 46 10 || E-7_- 23 13 21 12 
0-5. 7| BI 27 | 8 || E-6. 17 12 16 | 11 
0-4... 27 | 9 | 21 | Dilly Mics 35 oss! 15 12 | 15 12 
ee 10 4 | 15 | 6 || E-4_. 4 4 6 6 
at 16 8 16 | 8 || E-3_.. 1 | 1 
O-1..- 6 3 | 10 | 5 || E-2.. a 
te 31 | 9 28 | Bo Ege cee el anew seco llaeonshec|oo-<cwccec;semaeeae 
W-3..... 52 20 29 ll 





1 Assuming that S. 3081 is extended to personnel already retired on the effective date. 


Estimated cost of S. 2014 and 8. 3081* for retired personnel receiving retired pay 
at Career Compensation Act rates, fiscal year 1959 














Retired pay grade S. 2014 8, 3081 Retired pay grade S. 2014 8. 3081 
 — os | $2, 256, 000 | $994,000 || E-7__.-- 1$16, 062, 000 | $15, 058, 000 
oss | 1,954,000 | 926,000 || E-#__. | 2.399.000 | 2. 292. 000 
O-6....- | 20,071,000 | 7, 272. 000 E-5_... 1, 398, 000 1, 398, 000 
O-6..... aoa | 19, 897,000 3, 648, 000 E-4__. 240, 000 43, 000 
reg cise emcee | 4,857,000 | 3,959,000 E-3 49, 000 
0-3 | 2,382,000 | 3,176,000 || E-2 | 6, 000 
O-2__....- } 2,464,000 | 2,587,000 || E-1___- “4 
O-1..... | 399,000 | 525, 000 eet 
oa — ina Sag Total, enlisted. 20, 099, 000 19, 197, 000 
Total, commissioned | ma nee 
eee } 45,190,000 | 22, 988, 000 || Grand total. __- ---| 70,370, 000 46, 079, 000 
W-4__ Enve 438, 000 391, 000 | | 
W-3.. : . | 814, 000 | 471, 000 | | 
es Ce | 3,999, 000 2, 452, 000 
WY in 44 cenit dnd 0 dn cts | 820, 000 670, 000 
Total, warrantofficers_| 5,171, 000 3, 984, 000 
Total, all officers 50, 271, 000 26, 972, 000 


1 Assuming that S. 3081 is extended to personnel already retired on effective date. 


Estimated cost of a flat 6-percent increase for personnel now on retired list, 
including those with less than 2 years of service: $36 million for fiscal year 
1959, increasing to $42,600,000 in fiscal year 1962. 

Senator Srennis. These retired people are under two different re- 
tirement systems; aren’t they? I mean some are under one and some 
are under another? What is the main difference between those two? 

Mr. Braswe.u. Those retired prior to October 1949 are under the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942. 

There are about 30,000 officers retired for physical disability who, 
since 1949, have received flat percentage increases, 1 in 1952 and 1 
in 1955. 

All people retired since October 1, 1949, are under the current pay 
laws, which is the current pay law, known as the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, which is the law these bills amended. 
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Senator Stennis. Of course, there are no new ones going on under 
the new system. All new added names are under the current pay bill. 

Mr. Braswevut. Under the current pay bill. 

Senator Stennis. All right. Now, on the future retirement policy, 
Mr. Secretary, the thought has been expressed that due to the sub- 
stantial increase in the base pay in the upper grades, and the fact 
that we now have a 20-year-retirement law, one effect of these new 
rates would be to encourage people to retire in 20 years, since they can 
thereby draw 2 pay checks, by receiving retired pay and going into 
industry at a relatively young age. 

The possibility would appear especially true, since apparently all 
the services hope to continue to make it possible for their best people 
to become colonels in somewhere around 20 years. 

Would the Department support a proposal which would provide a 
larger part of the basic pay to be included in retirement for a colonel 
who stayed on for 28 or 30 years, than would be authorized for a colo- 
nel who left after 20 years, and thereby serves to have a financial in- 
ducement to remain on active service ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; we certainly would. 

That could either be put specifically in the retirement provision, or 
our idea of an active-duty supplement could be worked to where some 
amount of it was transferred every year from active-duty supplement 
into base pay. 

In the case of a colonel with 20 to 30 years’ service, his active-duty 
supplement could be reduced 10 percent every year, and that amount 
added onto his base pay, which would achieve what you are talking 
about. 

I think that would be a highly desirable change to our proposal, 
and we would like to work with Mr. Braswell and the committee on 
the details of that. There is no doubt that there would be a great 
danger that there would be a big incentive for a young man to “quit, 
who was just 42 or 43 years old, ‘and was able to retire as a colonel at 
50 percent of the proposed pay scale. 

I think that is a very constructive suggestion, and I believe Mr. 
Kilday has a similar idea in the House committee. 

We would like to make a proposal to you on that. 

Senator STENNIS. You will present a proposal then on that basis? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; we will. 

(The following infor mation was subsequently submitted :) 

At this stage in the hearings, it is difficult to submit a finite proposal in 
regard to early retirement. However, if certain assumptions can be made, it is 
possible to outline the broad features of a proposal to reduce the attractiveness 
of early, voluntary retirement. 

Assumptions : 

The plan outlined herein is a replacement for the active-duty-supplement 
concept. 

The rates of pay on which retirement is calculated are those contained in 
8.3081 (active-duty supplement included). 

Persons presently on the retired rolls will receive an increase of approxi- 
mately 6 percent. 

The pay phase-in period for senior officers is disregarded. 

The plan proposed is basically a penalty provision for early, voluntary retire- 
ment. It is similar, in this respect, to one currently applicable to early ietire- 
ment from the civil service. Simply stated, it would provide that commissioned 
officers retiring short of a normal career would be penalized in the computation of 
retired pay as follows: 
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The base pay upon which retirement is to be computed would be reduced by 1 
percent for each year the officer retires ahead of the normal retirement point 
for his grade, up to a period of 5 years. For each year in excess of 5 years ahead 
of the normal retirement point, the reduction would amount to 2 percent per 
year. 

For the purposes of these computations, the normal retirement point would be 
established as: 


Years 
Ig ee 20 
I ce ea rt a are i ee ae ne ee 26 
ees UN bate Ale Alain dndemebilapematcimundeid 20 


Nore.—The effect of the establishment of the foregoing normal retirement points 
is to (@) eliminate all persons below the rank of O-5 from the provisions of this 
penalty; (b) avoid penalizing the O-5 in relation to his present entitlement. 


Example (colonel with 20 years’ service who is in first step in grade) : 
Base pay: $950. 


Penalty for retiring 10 years early is: Percent 
eo emir st ASS dee emo ys own oe rsa si 5 
pee peere as 2 peneent— Séooe 5S lS. ce cenmubare vie me Mareen 10 

ile on nic ee ERR be bietdmeeieeee nhac —15 


$950 by 15 percent equals $142.50 (amount of penalty ). 

$950 minus $142.50 equals $807.50 (amount of base pay to be used for com- 
putation of retirement). 

Retired pay equals 20 years by 2% percent by $807.50, or $403.75. 


The effects of the application of the proposal at the 20-year point is shown in 
the table below. For comparison purposes, amounts currently in effect (increased 
by 6 percent), and amounts payable under §S. 3081 without modification, are also 
shown. 


Department | 
Grade Present, plus 8. 30811 of Defense Step in 
6 percent penalty grade 
proposal 


a i i 


$330. 00 $330. 15 
| 350. 00 | 348. 75 
| 





372. 50 369. 67 
395. 00 | 300. 60 : 
425. 00 403.75 | Ist. 
452. 50 427.13 | 2d. 
482. 50 | 452.63 | 3d. 
550. 00 | 510. 51 | 

812. 50 | 801. 56 | 
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1 Active-duty supplement not included. 


The proposal set forth herein is considered to possess the following advantages: 
Maximum deterrent to retirement occurs at the critical 20-year point. 
Relationship of retired pay to total active-duty base pay for officers com- 

pleting a full career is retained, This overcomes the corresponding disad- 
vantage inherent in the active-duty-supplement concept. 

It is to be emphasized that this proposal is only valid under the assumptions 
set forth earlier. Any fundamental departure from these assumptions would 
necessitate reevaluation of the proposal. The Department of Defense would a 
appreciate the opportunity to cooperate with Mr. Braswell in preparing the a 
precise legal language necessary to accomplish the foregoing. 

Senator Stennis. We request that you do, and we will look forward 
te it. Mr. Braswell asks that I ask you this: Mr. Secretary, to what I 
extent, if any, do you think that past promotion policies in the services e 
are relevant to the pay bill? 

We hear that in certain services it has been easier to reach certain t 
ranks than in other services, but, also, competition may vary, not only f 
between the services but among certain grades within the services. v 

Would you mind providing the committee with a statement for C 
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the record, indicating in some detail how the promotion system in the 
various services operates since World War II, taking into account all 
the factors and opportunities for getting into the zone the percentage 
of selection; also, what effect this process has on future promotions: 
That is a pretty broad question, but I don’t know anything that baffled 
me more than what I ran into when I first came onto this committee 
in reference to these promotion systems. 

Mr. Francis. I must admit to the same bafflement. 

Senator Stennis. I never got out of the wilderness, but you have. 

Mr. Francis. I am not sure I have, but we will sure do the best we 
can to give you what you want there. As you do know, of course, the 
services are all different. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. One change made that will tend to work toward all 
of them operating about the same is the intention of the Army and 
the Air Force to come up to 50 percent Regular as the Navy already 
is. 

The same law is generally applied to the Army and the Air Force, 
and their laws are similar to the Navy. We are going to propose 
some changes in the next few days, although I believe when I was 
here 2 weeks ago, I used the same term “the next few days.” But 
we will certainly do that. 

Now, just in general, I would like to make this observation. For 
instance, there is no doubt that officer promotions generally have been 
faster in the Air Force than they have been in the Army. They were 
growing from a small number to a large one, and the Army was 
cutting back from a large number. They “had a larger officer Regular 
corps than the Air Force did, even though the Air Force, I believe, 
has used a little more selectivity in their promotional system. 

On their temporary promotions, they open their zone of opportunity 
much wider and use much more selectivity. Rather the opportunity 
for advancing the bright younger man is greater in the Air Force 
than it is in the Army, W ho has persisted a little more in lending more 
emphasis to a narrow zone based on seniority. 

I will get the specifics for you. Actually, the attrition on Regu- 
lars in the Army and the Air Force, has been virtually nonexistent, 
regardless of what they might say in their testimony. Attrition is 
another w ay that they can “confuse you with in describing it. Ac- 
tually, the attrition on Regulars has been very low up to the rank 
of colonel in the Army and the Air Force, and reasonably high in 
the Navy since the war, because in their upper ranks they are almost 
100 percent Regulars. 

I think the Navy today is using 35 percent or higher promotional 
attrition on the promotion of lieutenant commander to commander 
and from commander to captain. 

Senator Stennis. That is because of their system ? 

Mr. Francis. Well, the Army and the Air Force promotional law 
limits them to 20 percent promotional attrition, but they have not 
even been applying that actually. 

The Navy has always, I think, applied more promotional attrition 
than the Army in the old days. The Army pretty well had the system 
as long as you stayed out of trouble, stayed there long enough, you 
would be promoted when your time came. That is the old milit ary 
concept that is troublesome, and that really Mr. Cordiner and others 
are trying to make them break away from. 
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_ The Navy has always had a very severe promotional policy. There 
is argument on both sides of it. 

Rl ‘ . . . 

Senator Stennis. Here is a question getting back to these young 
men. They are the ones you have got to shoot for. 

Can you give us any indication of what the future promotion policies 
will be in the three services with respect to how fast and how slow 
young men will be considered and selected ? 

In other words, the pay will be based primarily on promotion, and 
the question is what do the young officers starting out have to look 
forward to. If you want to make a statement on that now, on the 
future promotion, you may do so. 

Mr. Francis. We can get you the details of that. 

Senator Stennis. I wish you would. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted : ) 

At the end of World War II all officers above the grade of second lieutenant 
were well ahead of normal promotion flow, with the acceleration more pro- 
nounced in the higher grades. An immediate deceleration program was insti- 
tuted in all services. This program produced token promotions to fill vacancies 
created by annual losses, and in some instances officers were reverted to their 
permanent rank in the higher grades. Forced attrition was not required in or- 
der to prevent stagnation of promotion flow, since the officers already were ac- 
celerated. Attrition was levied only as necessary to prevent the promotion of 
unqualified officers. Deceleration was accomplished by the lengthening of time 
in grade of the officers whose total commissioned service was less than normal 
for their respective grades. 

Requirements for officers incident to the Korean war necessitated further ac- 
celerated promotions in all services to meet the mobilization needs. Tlowever, 
since 1954, deceleration of the promotion flow toward the normal rate set forth 
by law has continued. All services have maintained an officer grade structure 
consistent with military requirements. 

The officers in and senior to the hump of World War II have had a heavier 
rate of promotion attrition applied in order to provide equitable promotion 
opportunity for the officers behind the hump. All services are approaching the 
commissioned service in grade required as set forth in the Officer Grade Limita- 
tion Act of 1954. 

It is anticipated that equal opportunity for promotion will be afforded all 
officers in the future. However, the outstanding officers will be able to receive 
accelerated promotion. 

Mr. Francis. You see, a lot of the Navy plans are contingent on 
whether they can get this legislation that they need. If they can’t 
get that, they are going to have very bad stagnation. 

Senator Stennis. I might say here on statistics that we will work 
up and might give you as well as some of the statistics here—there 1s 
very often a difference between active duty time and active duty for 
pay, due to the constructive service for pay purposes that is given to 

pd ieee 
many people. Doctors, I think, get their 8 years internship. ROTC 
time, in certain cases, is counted. 

Very often they will talk about promoting a man after 14 years, 
where it really is 12 years of active service, and I might say that m 
the testimony before the House, the Army and the Air Force and the 
Navy generally, the Army and the Air Force said their promotion to 
major in the next 4 years would be made at about the 12 years of active 
duty point, but there would be 14 years, on the record they were 14-year 
men on the promotion list for pay. 

The Navy, I think, was a little quicker, wasn’t it / 

Colonel Keck. Theirs is 12 years. , 

Mr. Francis. But I thought their testimony was they were going 
to be a little quicker. 
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Under the Officer Personnel Act, the mandatory promotion point 
for a Regular is 14 years to major, as you know, and 12 years in the 
Navy toa lieutenant commander. 

The Navy has three 6- year and a 10-year point, and the Army and 
the Air Force have three 7 (-year points. But there will be a short 
yeriod where promotions are slowed down. 

When they refer to stagnation, they are still referring to a period 
of time that is less than the career pattern that the Congress pre- 
scribed in the Officer Personnel Act, which was 7 years to captain, 14 
years to mi Ljor, 21 years to lieuten: int colonel, 25 years to colonel, 30 
years to retirement if you didn’t make general. 

That was a desirable career pattern that General Marshall, then 
Chief of Staff, advocated. 

Senator Srennis. How does that apply though to present condi- 
tions? Can you attract young fellows under that ? 

Mr. Francis. That is generally the feeling. I don’t think it was 
sold to the Congress on the basis that that would be the exact pro- 
motion points. Those periods were set as the mandatory promotion 
points. You had to promote them from their rank at those points 
or release them. 

That was to avoid the stagnation that existed back in the twenties 
where there was no way to get an officer out, and they stayed on 
until 62 years. 

In order to have a continuing vital young officer corps, General 
Marshall and the Army—the Air Force was then in the Army— 
advocated the change that we now have. I think it is a very well- 
thought-out law and very good. The Navy has a very similar law 
with a number of changes but it is a shorter period. 

Now with this pay scale I would think that they could afford to 
promote a little slower than they have promoted in the past. It 
would probably be desirable to avoid getting too many people up 
too fast, which is really what causes the boys to want to get out if 
they make colonel too quick. 

You know it is not altogether just what you are being paid. It is 
how long since you have had a raise, and that raises the old question 
“T know about that, but what have you done for me lately?” 

So if you promote a boy too fast and he is a colonel and cannot 
make general, he feels badly stagnated if he is 10 years a colonel, 
even though really he made it 10 years ahead of his time. So a bal- 
ance is needed. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 

The young officer completing his obligated service in the next few years will 
have excellent promotional opportunities in all the services. These officers fall 
far enough behind the hump of World War II officers to insure a steady pro- 
motion flow. The outstanding junior officer will be able to be advanced upon 
completion of his minimum service in grade for eligibility. 

All the services are increasing their attrition rates for selection to the higher 
grades. This action is necessary in order to increase the promotion opportunity 
for our World War II officers in the hump. Management proposals now under 
consideration, if enacted into law, will further increase the promotion oppor- 
tunity for young officers now in the service. 

It is anticipated that young officers entering the service today can expect to 
reach the promotion point to each grade when they are within 1 or 2 years of 
having the total commissioned service specified as normal in the law. Further, 
as the hump disappears, the attrition rate will decrease and these young off- 


cers will have a better opportunity for selection to colonel and lieutenant colonel 
than officers have today. 
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Senator Stennis. Thank you. That is a very helpful comment, 
Senator Barrett, do you have some questions ? 

Senator Barrerr. Just roughly what percentage gets beyond the 
rank of colonel ? 

Mr. Francis. The percentage that makes general ? 

Senator Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. A very small percentage. It is 1,200 in round num- 
bers in the whole officer corps. In the Army of 100,000 officers, there 
are 400 generals. That would be four-tenths of 1 percent, so it is a 
very small percentage. 

That is why I said what I did earlier, that the real anchor, I think, 
in your pay system officer is colonel and lieutenant colonel. That is 
what a man can reasonably aspire to. You really have to be out- 
standing in that small percentage to make general. 

Senator Barrerr. So the big end of them could aspire and could 
reasonably expect that they would reach one or the other of those 
ranks. 

Mr. Francts. That is right. I think more than four-tenths of 1 
percent of an entering class would make general. In the Army, 
particularly, where even a brigadier general retires in 30 years, or 
5 years in grade, or a major general in 35 years, so even they go out 
very often before their classmates, who are still colonels or retired. I 
believe a little higher percentage than four-tenths of 1 percent of any 
class would make it, but it is still a very low percentage. 

Senator Barrerr. However, if we are going to provide an in- 
centive here that these fellows can expect in the normal course of 
events to certainly reach, it would be more for lieutenant colonel and 
colonel and that would be a rating of seventeen thousand-some dollars 
for colonel and $15,000 for lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. Is that adequate would you say, Mr. Secretary, 
to keep those excellent young officers interested in staying in the 
service / 

Mr. Francts. I think in the present economic circumstances, in 
the present civilian pay scale, that although that is probably a little 
less than they sane make in civilian life, and considerably less I 
think than as engineers they could do in civilian life, I believe that 
it is close enough to what they could make outside if they really have 
a military motivation that we should be able to attract aaa high 

uality officers to do it. 

But I do think it is really pretty much of a minimum figure. 

Senator Barrerr. Do you think that, and with the proficiency 
provisions for enlisted men, that you will have a reasonably good 
prospect of keeping the desirable men in the service in both enlisted 
and commissioned ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I believe it does. 

Senator Barrerr. Will that meet the suggestion generally then of 
the Cordiner Committee people to give encouragement to these people 
with scientific minds, skills, and so on ? 

Mr. Francis. If I understand your question; yes, sir. 

The only changes in the pay scale we made were in the top four 
officer grades, om it was their belief, the Cordiner Committee’s be- 
lief, that with this pay scale properly done, properly managed, that 
this should enable us to achieve what is necessary. 
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Senator Barrerr. I was thinking particularly about the enlisted 
grades. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. They thought so. 

I might add another problem we are all familiar with that is not 
before us today, but we certainly recognize one of the really bad ones 
in addition to the inconveniences of militar y life, perhaps the rotation 
policy, the poor utilization that might exist in some cases of not letting 
the boys get into the career they are suited for. One of the worst 
problems we face is housing. 

Senator Stennis. Housing? 

Mr. Francis. Housing, yes, sir; and I think that all of the military 
leaders feel the same way. 

We are trying to give it the highest priority attention we can. That 
is, as you all probably know, sort of a logjam on the Capehart and the 
Wherry housing, but that is ‘another area. I can think of nothing that 
would get a young man out any quicker than hav ing a wife and some 
young ¢ children in inadequate housing. 

We do have to solve that housing problem as soon as possible. 

Senator Srennts. We had had that before a similar subcommittee a 
great deal. 

Mr. Francrs. That’s right. 

Senator Srennis. I have really been disappointed that you did not 
build those houses faster than you have. You are way behind what 
we have authorized. 

Mr. Francts. That’s right. I believe one roadblock we ran into, 
in addition to what sometimes seems to be normal Defense Department 
delay, was the money market. 

I believe under C apehi irt we are limited in the percentage of interest 
that we can pay and we just haven’t been able to get the money to do it 
at the interest rate the law allows. 

Senator Srennis. I think you fellows thought you could get more 
housing out of the Banking and Currency Committee than you could 
the Armed Services Committee, and you went across the hall here and 
got all those Capehart houses and then you couldn’t get the money. 
Now you come back over here and want us to appropri: ite that money. 

Well, it is a serious matter. I know the last figures I have here, we 
authorized about 24,000 units last year for the Navy, and you have 
only started about 4,000 of them. As I say, we are disappointed you 
haven’t gotten along further. 

Mr. Francis. I know it, and it is just something we are going to 
havetodo. Although housing isn’t directly under me, it is something 
I have been trying to get into the middle of to try to speed this 
thing up. 

Senator Srennis. I had thought that you ought to try to utilize 
some of the housing in the local areas and then also try to build some 
and have kind of a median. 

Mr. Francis. That’s right. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, would you mind having your staff 
provide for the record a breakdown for the years 1945 and 1948 through 
ese, regarding the number of officers on active duty in each service by 

grade? You have already given us that information in a similar 
Deedow n for the year 1957. 

Mr. Francis. You want that for each year, or just for the year 
1945—— 
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Senator Srennis. No; 1945 and then the years 1948 through 1956, 
(The information requested is as follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Total active duty eet personnel, 1916-57 * 





June 30, 1916. 


June 30, 1917... ---| 


June 30, 1918__--- 


Nov. 11, 1918 


| partment of | 


June 30, 1920------ 
June 30, 1923--- - 


June 30, 1932_.-- -- 
June 30, 1933 weet 


June 30, 1936__----| 
June 30, 1937_- | 
June 30, 1938___-- 

June 30, 1939_- 
June 30, 1940- 
June 30, 1941 


Dec. 31, 1941 


June 30, 1942_. 
June 30, 1943- 


Mar. 31, 1944 


June 30, 1944__ 


May 3!, 


1945_____- 


Aug. 31, 1945___- 


June 30, 1946__- 


May 31, 1947_- 
June 30, 1947- 


Mar. 31, 1948 


June 30, 1948_- 
June 30, 1949_- 
May 31, 1950_- 
June 30, 1950_- 
June 30, 1951- 
Mar. 31, 1952___- 


Apr. 30, 1952 


June 30, 1952- 
Jan, 31, 1953- -- - 


June 30, 1953 


June 30, 1954. 
June 30, 1955. - 
June 30, 1956 
June 30, 1957- 


Total De- 
Defense 


179, 376 
643, 833 

2, 897, 167 
4 4, 315, 239 


we 
|— 
| 


343, 302 | 


247,011 


244, 902 | 


5 243, 845 
251, 799 


291, 356 | 


311, 808 


322, 932 | 


334, 473 
458, 365 


1, 801, 101 | 


2, 149, 157 


3, 858, 791 | 


9, 044, 745 


10, 868, 226 | 
11, 451, 719 | 
6 12, 124, 418 | 


12, 123, 455 
12, 076, 047 
11, 913, 639 

3, 030, O88 


1, 626, 130 | 


1, 582, 999 
7 1, 398, 726 
1, 445, 910 
1, 615, 360 


1, 459, 395 | 


1, 460, 261 
3, 249, 455 
3, 674, 874 
§ 3, 685, 054 
3, 635, 912 
3, 512, 949 
3, 555, 067 
3, 302, 104 
2, 935, 107 
806, 441 
2, 795, 798 


we 


| 
Total War | Army com- 
eereee om mands 
| 
108, 399 (3) 
421, 467 | (3) 
2, 395, 742 | (3) 
43,711,504 | (3, 516, 481)| 
204, 292 | (195, 242) 
5 133, 243 | (123, 802) 
134,957 | 5119, 929) | 
136, 547 | (121, 448) | 
139, 486 | (123, 239) | 
167, 816 | (150, 583) | 
179, 968 (160, 821) | 
185, 488 | (164, 399) 
189, 839 (166, 384) | 
269, 023 | (217, 858) 
1, 462, 315 (1, 310, 190) 
1, 688,271 | (1, 334, 110) | 
3,075,608 | (2,311, 193) 
6, 994, 472 (4, 797, 358) | 
7,759,995 | (5,348, 701) 
7,994,750 | (5, 622, 458) | 
6 8,293,766 | (5, 983, 330) | 
8, 267,958 | (5, 985, 699) 
8, 188,924 | (5, 926, 832)| 
8,025,726 | (5,772, 544) 
1, 891, 011 (1, 435, 496) 
1, 022, 807 | (719, 193) | 
991, 285 (685, 458) 
(8) 7 539, 998 
(8) 554, 030 
(5) 660, 473 
(8) 595, 905 
(8) 593, 167 
(8) , 531, 774 | 
(*) 9 1, 668, 579 
(*) 1, 658, O84 
(8) 1, 596, 419 
3) 1, 508, 058 
(8) , 533, 815 
(*) 1, 404, 598 | 
(8) 1, 109, 296 | 
(8) 1, 025, 778 
(§) 997, 994 | 


Army and Air Force 


| Air Force 
commands ?2 


| (3) 
| (3) 
| (3) 
(195, 
5(9, 
(9, 
(15, 
(15, 
(16, 
(17, 
(19, 
(21, 
(23, 
(51, 
(152, 
(354, 
(764, 
(2, 197, 
6(2, 411, 
(2, 372, 292) 
(2, 310, 436) 
(2, 282, 259) 
(2, 262, 092) 
| (2, 253, 182) 
(455, 515) 
7(303, 614) 
(305, 827) 
368, 348 
387, 730 
419, 347 
408, 844 
411, 277 
788, 381 
952, 706 
10971, 017 
9 10 983, 261 
958, 709 
977, 593 
947, 918 
959, 946 
909, 958 
919, 835 


023) 
050) 
441) 
028) 
O99) 
247) 
233) 
147 

O89) 
455) 
165) 
125 

161) 
415) 
114) 
294) 


1 
| 
| 


Navy (ex- 
cluding Coast 
Guard) 


60, 376 
194, 617 
448, 606 

4 530, 338 
121, 845 

94, 094 

93, 384 
5 91, 230 

95, 053 
106, 292 
113, 617 


| 
| 


119, 088 | 


125, 202 
160, 997 
284, 427 
383, 150 
640, 570 

1, 741, 750 
2, 668, 754 
2, 981, 365 
3, 359, 283 
3, 380, 817 
6 3, 405, 525 
3, 402, 800 
983, 398 
509, 098 
498, 661 
409, 966 
419, 162 
449, 575 

7 379, 930 
381, 538 
736, 680 
810, 153 
813, 936 
9 $24, 265 
808, 604 
794, 440 
725, 720 
660, 695 
669, 925 
677, 108 





personnel, as follows: 


serve activities, and officer candidates. 


2 Army Air Forces and its predecessors for period prior to Sept. 


3 Reliable data not available. 
* Approximately World War I peak. 
5 Approximate low point between World War I and World War IT. 
6 World War II peak. 
? Post World War II low. 
§ War Department abolished effective Sept. 18, 1947. 
® Korean conflict peak. 
1 Includes Army personne] in training for SCARWAF duty. 





1 All military personnel on extended or continuous active duty. 
Nurses, retired personnel, 


Excludes Reserves on active duty for training. 


18, 1947. 


Progress Reports and Statistics, Office of Secretary of Defense, Nov. 14, 1957. 


Marine 
Corps 





10, 601 
27, 749 
52, 819 
73, 397 
17, 165 
19, 674 
16, 561 
5 16, 068 
17, 260 
17, 248 
18, 223 
18, 356 
19, 432 
28, 345 
54, 359 


tye 


142, 613 
308, 523 
439, 477 
475, 604 
471, 369 
474, 680 
481, 598 
6 485, 113 
155, 679 
94, 225 
93, 053 
80, 414 
84, 988 
85, 965 
74, 716 
7 74, 279 
192, 620 
243, 436 
242, 017 
231, 967 
237, 578 
8 249, 219 
223, 868 
208, 170 
200, 780 
200, 861 


Data include special categories of such 
Navy and Marine Corps reservists associated with Re- 





Gene 
Colo 
Lieu 


Majc 
ma 
Capt 
Ist li 
ant 
2d lie 


Gene 
Color 
Lieut 

con 
Majo 

con 
Capt: 
Ist lie 

lieu 
2d lies 
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Commissioned officers on active duty, by grade in which serving . 


JUNE 30, 1956 














| | “y 
| Total, Depart- | Army | Navy Marine Corps Air Force 
| ment of Defense | | : 
Grade saan ae Re a a BA Ban tee ’ 
| | | | | b 
Number wis Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num- Per- | Num- | Per- f 
he cent | ber i cent ber cent | ber cent i ber | cent i 
| i 
a I = | yes Sees | 
EE 528, 643 oo 00 07, 2 27% bese: 00 | 66, 463 |100. 00 | 16, 801 1100. 0 1138, 106 | 100.00 
_ | — a Fe cs —|———|- ————— : 
General-admiral !. . - 1, 279 | 39 | 495 . 46 299 45 | 63 | .37 | 422 30 { 
Colonel-captain 13,786 | 4.20] 5,138 | | 4.79 | 3,545| 5.33] 484] 2.88 | 4, 619 3.34 \ 
Lieutenant colonel- | | i 
commander | $l, 266 9.51 | 12,471 | 11.62 8,272 | 12.45 1,318 7.84 | 9,205 | 6.67 
Major-lieutenant | ; 
commander - | 52, 621 16. O1 17, 351 16.17 | 10,902 | 16.40 2,496 | 14.86 | 21,872 15.84 i 
Captain- -lieutenant- | 88, 935 27.06 | 30,632 | 28.56 | 14, 430 } 21.71 3, 832 | 22.81 | 40,041 | 28.99 } 
ist — -lieuten- | | | 
ant (jg. | 84,191 | 25.62 | 24,166 | 22.53 | 17,448 | 26.25 | 4,628 | 27.55 | 37,949 | 27.48 
2d lieuten ahcaahin. |} 56,565 | 17.21 | 17,020 | 15.87 11, 567 | 17.41 3,980 | 23.69 | 23, 998 17. 38 
' 
JUNE 30, 1955 
| | | | | 
Total_-_-.-- | 330, 981 |100. 00 |111, 347 |100.00 | 69,004 100.00 | 17,447 |100.00 |133, 183 | 100.00 
i Daneintiinananaid i —— ee pica siaeetigiaindli acacia pia = 
General-Admiral ! | 1230| .37 492 .44 291 42 60 | .34| 396] .30 
Colonel-Captain | 12,828] 3.88 4,896 | 4.40] 2,915] 4.22 487 | 2.79 | 4,530} 3.40 
Lieutenant colonel- | 
) Commander 31, 240 9.44 | 12,898 | 11.58 8, 290 | 12.01 1,308 | 7.50 | 8,744 6. 57 
Major-Lieutenant } 
; commander eee 52, 395 | 15.83 | 17,496 | 15.71 11,121 | 16.12 2, 302 | 13.19 | 21, 476 16. 12 
; Capiain-lieutenant 84,311 | 25.47 | 29,879 | 26.84 | 14,210 | 20. 59 3, 993 | 22.89 | 36,229 27. 20 
i ist lieutenant-lieu- 
) tenant (jg) 85,075 | 25.70 | 21,588 | 19.39 | 21,707 | 31.46 5, 184 | 29.71 | 36,596 | 27.48 
2d lieutenant-ensign 63, 893 | 19.31 | 24,098 | 21.64 | 10,470 | 15.18 | 4,113 | 23.58 | 25,212 18. 93 
" | ered 
5 
3 | JUNE 30, 1954 
4 i aa 
8 l | 
5 Total 331,555 |100.00 |116,483 (100.00 | 71,439 |100.00 | 17,566 |100.00 |126,067 | 100.00 
6 . - _ = 
9 General-admiral ! 1, 205 36 485 .42 286 40 60 34 374 | . 30 
0) Colonel-captain- - 12, 625 3. 81 4,851 4.17 2, 890 4.05 501 2. 85 4,383 | 3.48 
6 Lieutenant colonel- 
7 | commander 30, 195 9.11 | 13,864 | 11.90 6, 816 9. 54 1, 222 6. 96 8, 293 6. 58 
7 Major-lieutenant com- 
8 mander 50,070 | 15.10 | 17,663 | 15.16 9,688 | 13.56 2,290 | 13.04 | 20,429 16. 20 
9 | Captain-licutenant 90,990 | 27.44 | 32,138 | 27.59 | 19,457 | 27.24 4,459 | 25.38 | 34,936 | 27.71 
58 i ist lieutenant-lieuten- 
10 ant (jg) 78,014 | 23.53 | 24,255 | 20.82 | 17,961 | 25.14 3, 788 | 21.56 | 32,010 | 25.39 
80 2d lieutenant-ensign 68,456 | 20.65 | 23,227 | 19.94 | 14,341 | 20.07 5, 246 | 29.87 | 25,642 20. 34 
61 | 
ch JUNE 30, 1953 
\e- ome 
Total 352, 434 (100.00 132,366 |100.00 | 75,707 |100.00 | 17,592 100.00 |126,769 | 100.00 
General-admiral ! 1, 197 34 479 36 277 37 59 34 382 30 
Colonel-captain 12, 782 3. 63 5, 142 3. 88 2, 818 3.72 508 2. 89 4,314 3. 40 
Lieutenant colonel- 
commander 29, 440 8.35 13,046 9. 86 6, 887 9.10 1, 183 6.72 8, 324 6. 57 
Major-lieutenant- 
commander 52, 183 | 14.81 | 18,151 | 13.71 | 10,792 | 14.25 | 2,435 | 13.84 | 20, 805 16. 41 
' Captain-lieutenant 98, 239 | 27.87 | 33,092 | 25.00 | 24,309 | 32.11 4,189 | 23.81 | 36, 649 28. 92 
Ist lieutenant- | 
lieutenanct (jg.) 83, 723 | 23.76 | 31,605 | 23.88 16,894 | 22.31 3, 134 17. 82 | 32,090 25. 31 
2d lieutenant-ensign 74, 870 | 21.24 | 30,851 | 23.31 | 13,730 | 18.14 6,084 | 34.58 | 24, 205 19. 09 


' Includes commodore. 
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Commissioned officers on active duty, by grade in which serving—Continued 


JUNE 30, 1952 




























































































as 





Total, Depart- Army | Navy Marine Corps Air Force 
ment of Defense 
Grade Sa nied dean aie ee SE es seston sh 
Number | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num-| Per- | Num- | Per. 
cent ber cent ber cent ber | cent ber cent 
EE ticddtae-s 350, 472 |100. 00 |133, 932 [100.00 | 76, 444 | 100. 00 15, 557 _ 200. 00 |124, 539 | 100.00 
General-admiral !__ __- 1, 142 . 32 479 . 35 289 . 37° 54 . 34 320 25 
Colonel-captain__ 12, 490 3. 56 4, 869 3. 64 2, 983 3.91 | 516 3. 32 4, 122 3.31 
Lieutenant colonel- 
commander - -.--_---- 28,927 | 8.26] 12,830 | 9.58 | 6,632! 8.67 1,011 6.50 | 8, 454 6.79 
Major-lieutenant | 
commander. -------- 53,008 | 15.12 | 17,249 | 12.88 | 12,222 | 15.99 2,848 | 18.30 | 20, 689 16. 61 
Captain-lieutenant._._| 107,412 | 30.65 | 36,988 | 27.61 | 24,958 | 32.65 5, 549 | 35.67 | 39,917 | 32.05 
1st lieutenant- | 
lieutenant (jg) -- 81, 556 | 23.27 | 36,595 | 27.33 | 15,004 | 19.63 647 | 4.16 | 29,310 23. 54 
2d lieutenant-ensign _-- 65, 937 | 18.82 | 24,922 | 18.61 | 14,356 | 18.78 | 4,932 | 31.71 | 21, 727 17. 45 
4 \ | 
JUNE 30, 1951 
| 
SE isan’ teeth 304, 686 {100.00 |120, 685 = 00 | 95, 454 |100. 00 M4 104 hon 00 04, 4 443 | 100.00 
General-admiral !__._- 1,047| .34| 436| .36| 276! .42 50; .35| 285| 27 
Colonel-captain-______. 10, 794 3. 54 4, 636 3.84 | 2,800 4.27 422 2. . 99 2, 936 2.81 
Lieutenant colonel- | 
commander... -_.._-_-- 25, 074 8.23 | 11, 594 9. 60 5,760 | 8.80 868 6. 16 6, 852 6. 56 
Major-lieutenant | | 
commander. ____---- 39,272 | 12.89 | 14,825 | 12.29 8, 851 13.53 | 1,627 | 11.53 | 13,969 13. 37 
Captain-lieutenant--_- 93, 604 | 30.72 | 36,784 | 30.48 | 16,895 | 25. 81 2, 883 | 20. 44 | 37,042 | 35.47 
ist lieutenant- | 
lieutenant (jg) ------- 90, 874 | 29.83 | 35,509 | 29.42 | 21,332 | 32.59 5,133 | 36.40 | 28,900 27. 67 
2d lieutenant-ensign...; 44,021 | 14.45 | 16, 901 | 14.01 | 9, 540 | 14. 58 3,121 | 22.13 | 14,459 | 13.85 
| | | 
1 Includes commodore. 
JUNE 30, 1950 
a cst 170, 050 |100. 00 | 67,784 |100. 00 ”, 992 , 00 6, 360 100. 00 54, 914 u| 100. 00 
General-admiral !_____ ssi} .51 343 . 50 267 . 65 44 69 27 41 
Colonel-captain____ 7,752 | 4.56] 3,090] 4.56] 2,512 6.12 303 4.76 | 1, 847 3.36 
Lieutenant colonel- | 
commander -___---_- 17, 084 | 10.05 7,650 | 11.29 | 4,852 | 11.84 695 | 10.93 | 3,887 7.08 
Major-lieutenant com- 
mander 26,405 | 15.53 | 10,480 | 15.46 | 7,302 | 17.81 1,022 | 16.07 7, 601 13. 84 
Captain-lieutenant 49, 576 | 29.15 | 19,739 | 29.12 | 10,471 | 25. 55 1, 845 | 29.01 | 17, 521 31. 91 
Ist lieutenant-lieuten- | 
ant (junior grade) __- 50, 869 | 29.91 | 19,934 | | 29.40 | 10,088 | 24.61 | 1,580 24.84 | 19,267 | 35.08 
2d lieutenant-ensign__- 17, 483 | 10.29 | 6,548 | 9.67 | 5,500 13. 42 | 871 | 13.70 | 4,564 8. 32 
JUNE 30, 1949 
| 
Tetel. .c.svccen. 179, 649 |100.00 | 73, 460 100 00 | 44,078 [100 00 | 6, 338 100. 00 | | 55, 773 73 | 100. 00 
ellictniepoepiecdiecn tical —|— cl arene comeneenns idiomas arenaenalieeaeaame ae 
General-admiral !__ __- 864 . 48 348 AT 265 0 44 | | 69 207 37 
Colonel-captain _ . .__.- 7, 816 4.35 3, 100 4.22 2, 565 5. 82 257 4.05 1, 894 3.39 
Lieutenant colonel- e 
commander. -_-_-_-_-- 17, 392 9. 68 8, 362 | 11.38 | , 592 | 10. 41 678 | 10.70 3, 760 6. 74 
Major-lieutenant ccm- | 
BOE vider o-- eae 25,955 | 14.45 | 11.349 | 15.45 | 6,589 | 14.95 963 15.20 | 7,054 | 12.65 
Captain-lieutenant-__- 52,112 | 29.00 | 21,564 | 29.36 | 10,118 | 22.96 | 1,530 | 24.14 | 18,900 | 33.89 
Ist lieutenant-lieuten- 
ant (jg.)--. _.-.-| 59,523 | 33.14 | 22, 704 | 30.90 | 13,807 | 31.32 | 1,962 | 30.95 | 21,050 | 37.74 
2d lieutenant-ensign__ ! 15,987 | 8.90 | 6,033 6, 142 | 13.94 | 904 | 14.27 | 2,908 5.22 
1 





1 Includes commodore. 
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Commissioned officers on active duty, by grade in which serving—Continued 
JUNE 30, 1948 















































Ist lieutenant-lieuten- | 








— 
Total, Depart- Army tt hag Navy | Marine Corps Air Force 
| ment of Defense 
Grade ne a — bees I Bs 
Number | Per- | resin Per- lx Num- | Per- | Num- Per- | Num- | Per- 
| cent ber cent | ber cent ber | cent ber cent 
~ 7 | oe i i Ss | 
Total_ - 159, 632 | 100. 00 | 64, 819 |100. 00 | | 41, 229 |100. 00 | & 5, 875 |100. 00 47,709 | 100.00 
General-admiral !__. 860 53 | "378 | - 58 | 261 . 63 44) .74 177 . 37 
Colone!-captain - - 7,808 | 4.89] 3,454] 5.33] 2,550 6.18 72 4. 63 1, 532 3.21 
Lieutenant colonel- 
commander. 16, 536 | 10.36 | 7,978 | 12.30 | 4,686 | 11.37 670 | 11.41 3, 202 6.71 
Major-lieute nant com- | | 
mander - -- i ° 142 | | 15.13 | 10,294 | 15.89 | 6,449 | 15. 64 909 | 15.47 6, 490 13. 60 
Captain-lieutenant- | 45,600 | 28.56 | 19,549 | 30.16 | 9,946 | 24.12 | 1,492 | 25.40 | 14, 613 30. 63 
| 
| 
| 











ant (jg) 52, 513 | 32.90 | 20,678 | 31.90 | 10,278 | 24.93 1, 888 | 32.13 | 19, 669 41.23 
2d lieutenant-ensign - 12,173 | 7.63 | 2,488) 3.84] 7,059 | 17.13 600 10.22 | 2,026 4.25 
| | | 
JUNE 30, 1945 
Se 7 res bs eam oS _ —. = / —— — a Se "tse pe eae res 

PE ide ctndecit II, 17, 140 100. 00 1493, 346 |100.00 |342, 057 100. 00 307, 942 | | 100. 00 | § 33, 804 100. 00 
General-admiral ?__ ___} 2, 068 | “18 1, 221 . 25 | 298 | 09 470 ir 15 | 79 . 23 
Colonel-captain | 14, 989 1.27 | 8,145 1.65 | 2,576 | 75 3, 877 | 1,25 391 1. 16 
Lieutenant colonel- | | | 

commander | 86, 967 3.14 | 21, 852 4.43 7,225} 2.11! 6,861 1, 029 3. 04 
Major-lieutenant | | * a 

commander. - 91,602 | 7.78 | 46,686 | 9.46 | 23,400 | 6.84 | 19,356 E 29) 2 2, 160 6. 39 

Captain-lieutenant- 300,610 | 25.54 |125,885 | 25.51 | 71,706 | 20.97 | 96,784 a1 43 6, 235 18. 45 
Ist lieutenant- | 

lieutenant (jg.)- | 436,792 | 37.10 |193, 328 | 39.19 |134,917 | 39.44 94, 278 | 30.62 | 14, 269 42. 21 

2d lieutenant-ensign...| 294,121 | 24.99 | 96, 229 19.51 |101, 935 | 29.80 | 86,316 | 28. 03 9, 641 28. 52 
| | | | 





1 Incluces commodore. 
2 Includes 140 commodores. 


Senator Srennis. It is my understanding that no review is made at 
the Secretary of Defense level on the exact number of officer positions 
needed below that of general officer. 

Furthermore, it appears that the principal basis for th number of 
positions is the need for promotion flow. 

Will you comment on this and give us something definite about 
what you plan to do to review that matter and make such recommen- 
dations as you will, because I know the perfect situation would be 
that you would have it based on billet requirements, rather than pro- 
motion. 

Now what do you have to say to that? You have already touched 
on it in part. 

Mr. Francis. Actually, the statement is true that we don’t specifi- 
cally pass on the numbers of officers authorized. Of course, that is 
basically limited by the Officer Grade Limitation Act. I am sure the 
general Defense Department attitude in the past has been as long as 
it stayed under that that we would exercise no supervision. Of 
course, actual promotions do have to have the Secretary of Defense’s 
approval before they are submitted to the President. 

I believe that was not true until 3 years ago. The services were 
very touchy on that, that their promotions would go straight from 
the services to the President, and they did until President. Kisen- 
hower changed it. As a result, as a practical matter, we haven’t tried 
to influence their promotional policies. I think it is something we 
will have to get into. As indicated by the spirit of some of these 
questions, it is s apparent that the committee would want us to. 
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Actually, as far as I know for the first time, we have limited the 
services in their percentage of all grades in 1960 to a figure less than 
the Officer Grade Limitation Act permission. That was a change 
made that I referred to from the figures that we had given to you 
earlier. 

We actually have issued a directive in connection with the reduction 
in force, that by the end of 1960 they would come down to the same 
percentage of officers in all grades that they were authorized at the 
end of 1957. 

Under Officer Grade Limitation Act, they would have been author- 
ized a slightly higher percentage, and that is what made the difference 
in colonels of 1,400. Unless they can prove a legitimate requirement 
and need for those positions in all ranks, it is our intention not to let 
them have it. 

Now, it might be that due to the hump, we would defer their coming 
clown to this strength for a year or 2 years. But it is my intention, 
and I think Mr. McElroy’s, to make them come down to this lower 
percentage as a first step toward reducing the number. 1 think that 
there is no doubt, as we said earlier, that there has been inflation of 
‘ank due to the effort to get the men more money. This is caused by 
the comparatively poor pay scale. 

But I think that we might have to defer coming down for a little 
longer in order not to stagnate the promotion flow too badly. 

Senator Stennis. Couldn’t you file with us a commitment on this 
although we give you time, of course! Are you in a position to give 
us something specific on that point ? 

Mr. Francis. Of course, one trouble there, Senator, is that if I gave 
a commitment for longer than 3 years, it might not have much mean- 
ing after that. 

Senator Stennis. We wouldn’t hold you responsible for anything 
after the election period. That is all a new start. 

We have these inquiries that come in from other Senators and we 
ask ourselves these questions. I think we ought to clear that up now. 

If we pass this bill, or a bill, we ought to be able to tell the Senate 
and the American people that this is a change, but it is due to changed 
conditions and when making the change, we cleared up some other 
things. 

You say that they have been getting the promotions here, that is an 
increase in pay, and so forth. I can see that, but if we are going to 
try to clear it up one way, we ought to clear it up the other way. 

Mr. Francis. Looking down the road. Yes, sir; over a period of 
years that is something that ought to get continuing, searching analy- 
sis and be subjected to close scrutiny. Although it is true, in defense 
of the services, having more colonels than they would have in the 
past—and I think you and Senator Symington think this, too—that | 
you are not too concerned now with the fact that you might require 
more colonels, due to the greater demands of technology and more 
responsibility, larger bases and larger responsibilities, generally, that 
some of the old positions have been upgraded. IT am sure that you 
would agree that many of them have been legitimately upgraded. 

Senator STennts. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. I think what troubles you is the rather unreasonable 
increase in the ratio of colonels to total strength. 

Senator Stennis. That’s right. 
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Mr. Francis. Where it is the same colonel strength today with the 


91% million men, 2.6 million, as against 12 million, at the end of the 
war. I have not completely analyzed the requirement justifications, 
for instance, for all the colonels. I say 1; the Secretary of Defense’s 
Office has not. 

Actually, 1 think that is something that should be looked into but 
I really had the feeling first things had to come first. You wouldn’t 
be able to reduce these colonels r sally until this wartime hump goes 
out, which will be starting approximately in 1961 through 1965 in 
the Army and the Air Force. 

I think it is well to be planning for that time. You saw the valley 
behind the hump. I would think that actually the numbers of colo- 
nels are going to fall off when the hump goes out due to the lack of 
men with enough experience to fill them. So the pressures of promo- 
tional flow should not legitimately require the filling of these colonel 
billets after this hump goes by, but I haven't an: ulyzed it closely. 

Senator Srennis. It should not, but we want to be certain it won't. 

Mr. Francis. That’s right. 

Senator Srennis. So why not just nail that one down here and 
recognize it, that vou can’t do it over night 4 

i’ sy ~ . 

Mr. Francis. That’s right. 

Senator Stennis. Would you come up with something for us on 
that? Yousaid you hadn’t looked into it as much as you should have. 
( ‘ould you put someone to work on that and give us the answer to that 
question before we close the hearing? 

Mr. Francts. I will certainly do the best I can. 

Senator Srennis. We feel like your best is mighty good. 

Mr. Francis. Thank you, sir. 

(Subsequently, the following information was submitted :) 

Future officer requirements are based primarily on job analysis; however, 
requirements are influenced by other considerations including promotional flow, 
willingness of personnel to stay on active duty, and the quality and experience 
available in the officer corps. These considerations are directly affected by the 
compensation system and level of pay. 

If pay is inadequate, personnel are unwilling to serve and quality suffers. It 
is therefore necessary to reward personnel insofar as possible by promotion. 
Promotional flow must be accelerated. 

On the other hand, if pay is sufficient to attract the necessary quality personnel 
for long periods of service, promotions need not be accelerated. Under these 
circumstances, promotional flow is not a major factor in determining officer 
requirements. 

Future officer strengths and proportions of officers by grade will therefore 
depend on what compensation legislation is actually enacted and its effect on 
the officer corps. As indicated earlier, if the principles of S. 3081 are followed, 
it is felt that future grade inflation can be stopped and reversed. 

Precise figures cannot be given since future reductions will have to be made 
without reducing the immediate combat capability of the Armed Forces; how- 
ever, the Department of Defense will continually study this problem and, aided 
by the understanding and vigilance of the Congress, will take whatever action 
is necessary to insure officer strengths are kept to that minimum consistent with 
national security. 

Senator Stennis. Now one other thing. Some of the mail we have 
received indicates that many of these young officers are dissatisfied 
or are unhappy, not just because of pay, but because of other policies, 
such as too frequent transfers and assignment, which they consider 
do not use their particular skills and, in some cases, merely insufficient 
responsibilities to the job that they hold. Some of the senior officers 
have also written along these lines. 
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You have covered that in part, but do you have any comment to 
make on that further, particularly that first one there with reference 
to too many transfers? Have you ever looked into that ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; at least in part. I personally believe they 


‘still rotate their personnel too often, although the one great difficulty 


I think that is hard to have the answer for is with our overseas com- 
mitments, as a matter of morale, it is difficult to make the overseas 
assignment too long. That alone requires considerable transfers. 

Taking the Army when there were 18 divisions, I believe about 
half the divisional strength was overseas. So anyone in a division 
could really expect to rotate every 3 years. The normal overseas tour 
was 3 years, and that required replacement every 3 years. Everyone 
in the divisions would be rotated every 3 years. 

I did comment earlier, I think, in some areas, they don’t really 
specialize the officers enough or soon enough. They do a lot of trans- 
ferring and rotation of duty just as a matter of carrying out the old 
concept of the well-rounded officer career. 

Senator Srennis. That is what I think. I believe that that plays 
a big part there. 

Mr. Francis. And I personally think it does, and it could be im- 
proved. Things could be done to improve that. 

Again it varies from service to service. The Navy with their sea 
duty, of course, is something they just have to live with. But I per- 
sonally do think there could be less transferring around than there is. 

Of course that is a very expensive budgetary item because the fam- 
ily can move and their furniture is moved and so forth, so it runs 
into a lot of money. 

Senator Srennis. You talk about the wives and the housing. I 
think what you said is very true. The few that I have talked to, they 
invariably mention that moving. They think it is highly excessive 
moving. It is hard at best. I know you must have quite a bit of it. 

May I ask one more question. If the services increased their en- 
listment, reenlistment rate to the desired point, can we be assured 
that there still will be promotion opportunity for the men enlisting 
at the bottom ? 

We would like for you to give us a rather detailed picture on that, 
and you may wish to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That will be one of your new problems, will it 
not, if you should build this up to the reenlistment rate as fast as you 
want ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Then you have created some more humps. 

Mr. Francis. That’s right, and that is a possibility. 

Of course, the law does not regulate the promotion flow of the en- 
listed men as it does the officers. However, the services do have def- 
inite plans, that is as to how they think it would work under an 
optimum retention. 

I would say this. I would think if we ever got an optimum re- 
tention that led to stagnation that we might really come back for an 
increase in the number of our grades. 


But right today we are authorized—it varies service to service, 


but 50 percent on an average—we are authorized to have 50 percent 
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of our enlisted force in the top 4 grades. Today only 33 percent 
of our people have stayed on beyond their first tour. 

So as an inducement today for the first termers to stay on, we have 
this opening of 13 percent of the top 4 grades there. It is true once we 
fill them up, you would have this problem you referred to. 

But there is a normal attrition out by retirement, death, reenlist- 
ment controls and people who get in trouble. I think it would pre- 
vent getting too much stagnation. It is a real ee and we will 
get the plans of the services. 

You might even want to ask the services for their plans when they 
get here. I think they have testified at least in general to the House 
committee on that. 

(Subsequently, the following information was submitted :) 


Legislation embodying the Cordiner proposals should permit the military 
services to increase reenlistment rates to optimum points. These optimum 
reenlistment rates have been calculated by the services and vary both between 
the services and between the skill fields within a service. Sufficient promo- 
tional opportunities will remain in all enlisted grades in the services to en- 
courage volunteer enlistinents and reenlistments. 

Associated with the Cordiner pay proposals is a career military manage- 
ment program which the Department of Defense is implementing. Some 
management programs applied to the enlisted grade structure are: 

1. Controlled reenlistments: Only those enlisted members who contribute 
effectively to the service mission should be permitted reenlistment. The man- 
ning of overcrowded occupational career fields may be partially controlled 
through control of reenlistments. Entry into these fields is also controlled. 

2. Cross-training: Service inembers working in overcrowded fields are urged 
to enter training for work in other more critical occupational career fields. 

8. Promotion control: Management in this regard must provide promotional 
opportunities for enlisted personnel without inflation of the grade structure. 
The services have studied this problem and believe promotion programs for 
the next several years are feasible which allow promotional opportunities in 
all grades. 

Legislation enabling E-S and E-—9 grades will relieve compression in the 
higher grades, 

Controlled reenlistments and cross-training of members from overcrowded 
to critical fields will create promotional opportunities in all grades in the 
crowded occupational fields. 

The proficiency pay system, either that system being implemented by the 
Department of Defense or a modified version of the “Kilday proficiency pay sys- 
tem,” will permit increased pay for meritorious enlisted men without an 
increase in rank. 


Senator Srennis. Senator Barrett, do you have anything further 
for the Secretary ? 

Senator Barrerr. No, thank you. 

Senator Stennis. You have certainly given us a fine day of testi- 
mony here, and we appreciate very much your willingness to do it, 
as well as the expert advice and information you gave us. 

Anything that you want to put in the record, Mr. Secretary, that 
we haven’t brought up here in questions, of course, you are free to do 
now, or later. 

Also, we may think of other matters to ask you. It might be it 
would not be necessary to ask you to come over in person but we will 
get, the questions over to you and you are always so willing to supply 
the answ ers for the record. 

Mr. Francis. I would be available for either one. 

Senator Stennis. Monday we will have the Army. We expect to 
continue these hearings. Then we will follow with the Navy. 
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Wednesday, if we can, we will hear the Air Force. Thursday there 
will be a meeting of the regular committee. 

Mr. Secretary, we have taken so much of your day, we thank you 
and if you would like to leave now, you may. 

Mr. Francis. I will just wait here. 

Senator Stennis. We would like to have you stay, of course, but I 
thought maybe you would want to get over to the office. 

Mr. Francis. Things are worse there than they are here. 

Senator, I might say, in connection with your last question, one of 
the causes of particularly the young officers moving so often, and 
young enlisted men, is the poor retention of junior officers. 

Take in the Army, they are taking in now 15,000 second lieutenants 
a year and they need to keep 5,800 of those on beyond that point in the 
normal progression pattern. That is what they would normally keep 
on beyond the 2-year period. 

Actually, they are trying to keep even more than that because of 
the deficiencies of this valley that the chart shows. 

Last year they were only able out of the 15,000 that were on duty, 
they really offered every one there that had not gotten in some kind 
of trouble the right to stay on, and only 25 percent of them did stay. 
So that does mean you have got 10,000 officers in the pipeline all the 
time in the Army alone, and that causes a lot of turbulence. 

Senator Stennis. That isa good point. Colonel, if I may suggest, 
I believe the first ones were rather elemental. If you could pitch 
right into that one showing the officer need line and then the red below, 
which shows your problem there, and then the one that follows it. 
This is one subject the more you see the less you understand. 

Senator Barrerr. It is complicated for sure, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Francis. It is pretty complex, but I agree with Senator Stennis; 
these two charts very graphically explain the problem. 

Senator Stennis. All right, Colonel, will you proceed. 

Colonel Keck. Sir, this chart shows our officer deficit today (chart 
2 shown previously). Across the bottom we have indicated by years 
of service the distribution of officers, and the heavy black line shows the 
desired level by total years of service. 

Senator Stennis. You might emphasize that a little bit. It goes 
down because the rank is going up; is that it ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. At approximately the 7-year point, there 
is promotional attrition. 

his would be from grade O-2 to O-3, a captain’s promotion. This 
is for the entire Department of Defense, of course. Again at the 14- 
year point, there is promotional attrition. 

Contrasted to our desired level, we have the cross-hatchet area 
which shows the actual distribution of officers today. We have, as 
you will note, the World War II hump. This is again by years of 
service. 

We have in this hump approximately half of our total force who 
vary in grade from captain through colonel. 

We have a deficit out ahead. This is because our force has expanded 
since these people who are now in this area entered the service. There 
is a similar deficit behind the hump due to insufficient numbers of of- 
ficers willing to serve beyond obligated service. 
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Now what is actually happening is that some of the people in the 
World War II group are serving in positions that would normally 
be filled by people with more years ; of service. 

Others are still serving back behind. The remainder of the valley 
behind the hump must be filled by junior obligated officers. Many 
thousands enter the services annu: ally but the majority do not serve 
beyond obligated service. 

We cannot cure the hump by eliminating all of these officers, be. 
cause if we did we would end up with nothing but a shortage. We 
would have to fill these jobs with more junior obligated officers. 

This valley or these jobs are your deck officers, pilots, and platoon 
officers that are so critical to our combat capability. This is what 
makes it so acute. 

Senator Srennis. Before you leave that chart, that big red area, 
that is your deficit of officers ¢ 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. But still under the Cordiner report there was 1. 
increase recommended, Senator Barrett, for that big area there. They 
put the increases out front. 

Senator Barrerr. That’s right. The next 15 years relatively speaix- 
ing, at least 14 years, we are going to be in pretty good shape there 
to take care of that deficit toward the end at the bottom; are we not ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. That is why I would like io show this 
next chart. 

Five years from now this is the same chart (chart 3, shown pre- 
viously), but projected for 5 years. This shows exactly what you just 
said, Senator, that we are in good shape out ahead because this hump 
which we have reduced somewhat at the 20- year mark by taking out 
the Reserve officers is smaller in size. But at the same time you 
increase the valley behind the hump and make the situation even more 
acute. 

Frankly, we will be in very dire straits when we lose all of the 
World War II experience. Although we have been faced with the 
hump problem for a good many years, we couldn’t afford to eliminate 
the hump because, if we did, as I mentioned, we would lose the combat 

capability. This is, in general, the officer problem. 

Mr. Francis. You see, Senator Barrett, that exists in all three serv- 
ices and, of course, in all branches of the services. 

Just take the Strategic Air Command, for example. They have 
got a deficit of pilots now in the 3- to 12-year group. That would be 
men that tended to be about 23 years of age. So from age 23 to 
age 35 they have a shortage of pilots. 

Now, the pilots in SAC today, the key ones generally, you see that 
would mean they are 35 years old. Some of them are 37 and 38 and 
I believe some are 40. That is why General LeMay is so utterly 
desperate about this personnel problem. 

He has just been in SAC and he can see that 5 years from now he 
is going to be in worse trouble because that hump then is 19 years, 
those boys are all 42 years or older, and they are going to be short of 
men under 42 years of age at this point. 

You just can’t keep using older men flying these modern jet planes. 
l use that only because that has been a very dramatic situation. 
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Senator Barrerr. The question I was going to ask is this: The 
fellows that were separated from the service at their own request, will 
they be eligible to come back in here? Could they supply some of 
that deficit ¢ 

Colonel Kecx. Sir, at the present time we do have a recall pro- 
gram but it is very limited in size, depending on their qualifications. 

Unfortunately, technology has advanced rapidly, so today what we 
really need are jet pilots. Unfortunately, the officers who have left 
us in the past are not jet pilots. 

If we, for instance, lose B52 pilots today, we will need missile men 
10 years from now. There is a limited amount of recall but, unless 
they have the specific skill or the aptitude, they can’t help us too 
much. 

Senator Barretr. What I had in mind particularly were the grad- 
uates from the Academies. As I recollect, we have been losing as 
high as 75 percent of those. 

Mr. Francis. We have been losing 25 percent. 

Senator Barrerr. Twenty-five as against 75 that stayed in. Those 
25 percent have had excellent training there. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir; but it is really debatable as to how long 
they can stay out before they lose a great portion of their usefulness 
in coming back in again. If you brought them back in again, say they 
were out 5 years, then they would be on the borderline of getting 
pretty old. Now within 5 years we could use them, but there is no 
apparent rush to get back in. 

The next chart (chart 4, shown previously) shows schematically, 
sir, the problem in 1957. Of the officers in 1957 completing their 
obligated service in 1957, we wanted 15,000. This is out of an ap- 
proximate 40,000. We wanted 15,000 to stay with us. 

However, only 10,000 applied, roughly 1 out of 4, so of the 40,000 
eligible for separation, we needed 15,000, and only 10,000 applied. 
We were forced to select 96 percent of these. 

This points up two areas: One, insufficient numbers are willing to 
serve. ‘This creates a second problem of a lack of selectivity and a 
lack of quality. 

Senator Stennis. May I interrupt just a minute? I want you to 
give us your opinion, Mr. Secretary. 

I understand from the House testimony, they are opposing this 
3-year phase in. It takes 3 years to phase in this officer pay. You 
must have had a good, strong reason for putting it in there. Give us 
the benefit of your reason. 

Mr. Francis. One reason for that was to defer some of the cost of 
the bill until some of the expected savings would materialize. 

It was thought that the savings, the cash savings, not the $5 billion, 
but the item I testified to this morning, which was $100 million, but 
I really think it would be more than that. The earlier estimate at the 
time of the Cordiner recommendation said $600 million. We thought 
that it was a good thing. 

Then there is some feeling that in making this abrupt change in the 
higher ranks at any time tends to reward those who have been good 
enough in some cases, and maybe lucky enough in others, to be pro- 
moted rapidly. It rewards them out of proportion to the rewards it 
gives to the average man. 
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That is what raises some of these figures that raise a political diffi- 
culty with the bill where the percentages are high in the upper ranks. 

Now it was thought that this would tend to equalize the impact of 
that change by 4 years. A colonel, for instance, maybe in the Air 
Force, averaging a certain age—say the colonel is in the Air Force 
with 14 years in service; but in the Army, due to slower promotion, 
he was 18 years in service—actually, this would equalize the money 
differential given to the men with 14 years against men with 18 years. 

Some feeling did exist, I think, that this bill was calculated to give 
its main benefit to those who had been the beneficiaries of that acceler- 
ated promotion. There has even been some opposition to it and the 
advocates of the longevity system pointed that out as an objection to it. 

Actually, by phasing in the benefits, you tend to equalize between 
the officer that was able to get ahead 3 to 4 years quicker than he got 
ahead in another service. 

Those were the two main reasons, plus the fact we did not feel it 
was inconsistent with the Cordiner theory, which was that this high 
upper pay, although designed to reward a man for a job he held and 
for the responsibility he undertook, was for a career incentive—some- 
thing a man could look forward to achieving in the course of his 
career. 

So, deferring it over a 3-year phase-in period was not thought to be 
particularly damaging, although it does create some inequities, partic- 
ularly a man that is going to retire this year or next year. He has 
got. some money just coming in just around the corner that he would 
be deprived of by a phase-in. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Senator Barrett, I think you have gotten the main picture. 

Senator Barrert. I appreciate that. 

Senator Stennis. The colonel has a fine lecture he can give you 
there that takes about 30 minutes. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir; just about. 

Senator Barrerr. Some other time, maybe. 

Colonel Keck. It is actually in this little green book if you take it 
with you. 

Senator Stennis. We can’t thank you and your staff enough, Mr. 
Secretary. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 

During Military Pay hearings in the House, Chairman Kilday introduced the 
following proficiency-pay proposal for comment : 

The following new section shall be added at the end of title II: 





“SPECIAL PAY—PROFICIENCY PAY 


“Sec, 209. (a) Under regulations prescribed by the Secretary concerned as ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the Department con- 
cerned and in accordance with conditions set forth in subsection (b) and (ce) of 
this section, enlisted members of a uniformed service, designated as possessing 
special proficiency in skills critically needed by the service concerned, may in 
addition to such other pay and allowances or special pays to which entitled 
under the provisions of this Act, be entitled to additional pay each month in 
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an amount not exceeding the maximum amounts prescribed in the table below 
for the proficiency rating to which the member has been assigned : 


Marimum 
“Proficiency grade: monthly rate 
A ek Ee sled deren aes ahead wea mene so iciaains aaptien ah token micat amen ila og 100 
A ik Sea tented tepa hacen hasan genase nteainksh da eailgaitnisntnes Giinate meetlasem Solnige Rares er wan etme seats om enme map 125 
a asinine enna spaneetn maiinns 150 
a a res ad ew lca -o ee lipegon nap niet i tint wath chase nh a mbes i en ements os os 175 
i ee en ee oN de Rida wena ne ones naaemess 200 


“(b) The Secretary concerned shall, whenever necessary, designate those 
special skills within his service for which proficiency pay is authorized under 
this section together with the amount of such pay payable for each skill so 
designated and the criteria under which individual members may become eligible 
for assignment to a specific proficiency grade. The Secretary concerned may, 
whenever he deems necessary, prescribe increases, decreases or the abolishment 
of any special pay provided under this section. 

“(e) For purposes of computing entitlement to retainer pay and retirement 
pay, the special pay authorized under this section and payable to him on the 
day before his transfer to a retainer pay or retired pay status, shall be consid- 
ered as part of the basic pay to which otherwise entitled under section 201 
of this Act.” 

This proposal has been considered by the Department of Defense and the 
following comments were included in a reply to Chairman Kilday : 

“The Department of Defense agrees that the clear identification of a profi- 
ciency pay section in the bill is desirable. 

With regard to the specific proposal which you volunteered, the Department 
would like to express no objection in principle. We note, in particular, your 
statement of intent that the provision shall be written in such a manner as to 
give the Department of Defense maximum flexibility in the application of this 
provision. 

We believe such flexibility should include the authority to pay additional money 
to outstandingly effective persons in all military skills, as well as those fully 
qualified individuals who are performing in skill areas of critical importance. 
We understand also that this provision would not withdraw the present legal 
authority which the Secretary of Defense has to administer a differential pay 
system to enlisted men, such as is currently being placed into effect. 

The Department of Defense would also request that regulations issued by the 
service Secretaries carrying out this provision receive the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Defense in order that we can assure reasonable uniformity between 
the services and provident use of funds to be expended under this authority. 

The foregoing is intended to express the views of the Department of Defense 
in principle. We would appreciate the opportunity to cooperate with Mr. Bland- 
ford in precise legal language necessary to accomplish your objective. 

During military pay hearings in the House, Mr. Blandford, counsel, asked if 
the Department of Defense would object to a provision that wouid “make special 
provision for an enlisted man who had completed 6 or more years of enlisted 
service who became either an officer or a warrant officer.” 

The Department of Defense has concluded that it would not object to such a 
provision. 


(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the hearing adjourned to reconvene on Mon- 
day, March 10, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Mirirary Pay SuBcOMMITT¥E OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Stennis, chairman, Byrd, 
Symington, Saltonstall, and Barrett) met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 15 
a. m., in room 212 Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Stennis (presiding), Saltonstall, and Barrett. 

Also present: Senator Bush of the full Committee on Armed 
Services; T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff. 

Senator Srennis. The subcommittee proceeds today with the pres- 
entation of the Army, and we are glad to have Secretary Brucker, As- 
sistant Secretary Milton, General Taylor, Chief of Staff, and Brig. 
Gen. G. R. Mather, Director of Personnel Management. 

The Chair cannot emphasize too strongly that the Army should 
provide the committee with all the pertinent facts: (1) In support of 
the need for military legislation generally, and (2) the particular 
legislation before us as being the best approach to the military pay 
problem. The subcommittee wishes the record to be complete and we 
are, of course, relying principally on the Army in this regard for its 
service. 

I might announce that our plans are to continue tomorrow with 
the Navy, and then the Air Force as soon as possible. 

Gentlemen, there is one thing that we want to emphasize. We are 
not dealing at arm’s length here. We do not look upon you as 
adversaries and hope you do not look upon us as such. We feel that 
you should go on and bring out all the points, whether they particu- 
larly favor your position or not, to get the whole picture, and then 
somebody has a chance to use some judgment on it; but, until we 
know the facts, we won’t have a chance to reach sound conclusions. 

My reference in this opening statement to legislation pertains to : 
matter that I have mentioned to the Department of Defense, and 
reemphasize it here. 

I think a great deal of the outcome of this legislation depends a 
great deal upon the assurances we have about the administration of it 
and what is going to be done toward applying it with a long range 
view, you see, of getting a more modern system, not just a matter of 
getting more money but getting a better system, and I am referring 
particularly to the Cordiner part of the legislation. 

I know that is not without plenty of problems. When you go to 
change anything you run into problems, but at the same time you are 
asking for these special skills and special categories, and I think you 
are going to have to have them. 
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In that connection, I want you to answer the question somewhere 
along the line why don’t they ask for special categories with reference 
to officers as well as the enlisted men. 

Do you gentlemen have something you would like to say now? Sen- 
ator Barrett ? 

Senator Barrett. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

I would be very interested in the testimony of Secretary Brucker and 
General Taylor. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Saltonstall, do you have something spe- 
cial to say before we proceed ? 

Senator Sauronsratt. No, I have glanced through Secretary 
Brucker’s statement which is a general statement. I think we would 
get a lot more benefit if his statement went in the record and he an- 
swered the specific points that you and Mr. Braswell bring out. 

Senator Srennis. Let’s consider our situation a little bit here on 
that. 

Secretary Brucker, did you and General Taylor come to testify 
more or less together, or how do you want to handle that ? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we did. We 
have prepared our papers to supplement and complement each other. 
We are prepared to testify together, and we would prefer it, if it is 
satisfactory to the committee. Both of us are available here for either 
alternate questions or in any way that you desire to have it. 

We prepared these statements in advance. 

Senator Srennis. If you want to read this statement, why we will 
be glad to have you read it. You are such an experienced Secretary 
as well as my idea of a good trial lawyer that I know you can get on 
your feet regardless of which way the thing goes, and explain these 
points that you have in your mind. 

Incidentally, if you will pardon a personal word, I made a speech 
to a regional group of the American Bar Association in Atlanta last 
week, and included in the audience was the chief justice of the supreme 
court of your State. I gave as an illustration that I had found a 
courthouse lawyer in Washington, and it was you. He thought that 

yas fine. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 

Senator Stennis. That you are continuing to uphold the good tra- 
ditions of the bar. 

You want to put your statement in the record, and explain the high 
points ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Let the statement go in the record, Mr. Reporter. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am most appreciative of hav- 
ing this opportunity to appear before you in support of legislation to permit 
modernization of our military compensation system and to create positive incen- 
tives for the retention of the qualjty personnel required in our modern army. 

The need for modernization of our compensation practices has been recently 
brought into sharp focus by our increasing inability to compete effectively with 
industry in attracting and retaining individuals possessing the skills and lead- 
ership qualities required in a well-balanced and modern army. Awareness of 
this problem led the Army to concur with the Cordiner Committee concepts 
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which have been incorporated into this proposed legislation. It further led us 
to adopt, within existing authority, a wide range of measures aimed at improv- 
ing the career attractiveness of the Army. This committee is undoubtedly 
aware that our efforts in this area have not been fruitless ; however, the problem 
remains critical. The inducements for civilian life are considerable and offer 
formidable competition in the procurement of the type of man, whether officer 
or enlisted, that the Army requires. . 

Our requirements for quality personnel stem not only from more complex 
weapons and equipment, with the resultant increased requirement for techni- 
cians and retention of trained skilled men, but also from the need for greater 
retention of resourceful combat leaders of all grades which are required by 
dispersion and mobility characterizing battlefields of the future. We must 
provide our peacetime Army with personnel who can be welded into an effective 
force capable of immediate deployment. These officers and men must absorb 
the initial shock of any future hostilities. Further, our peacetime Army must 
be capable of providing the trained strength of leadership and technical skills 
required for rapid expansion in the event of war. 

At this point I would like to state that we have feund the Congress most 
sympathetic and helpful in assisting us to solve our problem. The career incen- 
tive legislation enacted during recent sessions has been of inestimable assist- 
ance—the Survivors Benefits Act, the dependent medical care bill, and the 
Regular Army Officer Augmentation Act are outstanding examples of this type 
of legislation designed to increase the attractiveness of the service to the high- 
quality individual whom we must obtain and retain. 

In our own efforts to improve the quality of our personnel we have taken 
aggressive actions to raise our standards for acceptance and retention. In the 
area of personnel procurement we have taken positive action to deny service to 
the inept, untrainable, and nonproductive. A better quality of volunteer has 
been assured by raising our standards for enlistment and reenlistment. 

We have introduced legislation which will provide for a more selective screen- 
ing of inductees. The requirement for this legislation was recognized by the 
House which passed the bill (H. R. 8850) during the last session. We hope 
the Senate will give favorable consideration to it at an early date. Another 
step we have taken in the quality area has been the elimination of the untrain- 
ables—those without a potential to assimilate training and subsequently func- 
tion as effective soldiers. Approximately 50,000 of this type personnel have 
been eliminated during the past 6 months. 

Officer-wise, our objectives remain the attraction and retention of high-caliber 
officers; advancement of the best to positions of higher responsibility ; efficient 
utilization ; and prompt removal of the ineffectives. 

Not only have we developed measures to improve the quality of input into 
our junior officer ranks by better selection criteria for the Military Academy, 
Reserve Officer Training Corps, and officer candidate schools, we have also taken 
steps to increase the potential of our officers already on duty. Promising 
officers who are qualified and volunteer are sent to civilian schools for graduate 
work in fields of interest to the Army. And we encourage and even give assist- 
ance to officers in securing a baccalaureate degree—a part of our program to 
raise the educational level of our officers. 

The improvement in the quality of personnel procured offers only a partial 
solution; it is in the area of retention of this quality that the final solution 
lies. If we are to retain the quality of personnel we need, we must provide 
eareer satisfaction comparable to that found in civilian life. If this satisfac- 
tion, which depends largely on the financial remuneration received, is not pres- 
ent, the retention problem becomes very real. This is the crux of our immediate 
problem. 

Within existing authority we have been unceasing in our search for measures 
which will improve retention of the high-caliber personnel we require. We 
have developed a system of promotion which will provide opportunity for officers 
of exceptional quality to attain early recognition. We are currently developing 
an enlisted evaluation system which will aid us in better identification, and 
better utilization, of the skills of our enlisted personnel and will permit com- 
petition for advancement on an Armywide basis. We have implemented spe- 
cialist programs for both officers and enlisted men who demonstrate particular 
talents and preference for specialized fields of activity. 

In today’s Army the majority of both our officer and career enlisted person- 
nel are married. These family men are by and large the Army’s skilled tech- 
nicians and leaders. Availability of adequate housing to permit families to 
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be together is a primary factor in retention of these people. Realizing the 
critical importance of family housing, the Army has stressed its family housing 
construction program and during 1957 and 1958 has exerted its strongest effort 
to meet this vital and still critical requirement. 

Despite the tight-money market, the Army has made commendable progress 
toward its still distant goal of adequate housing for its families. Making use 
of title VIII military housing within the continental United States and posses- 
sions, 10,564 units were contracted for by July 1, 1957, and we expect to let con- 
tracts for construction of 10,000 additional units prior to the end of fiscal year 
1958. 

Overseas, through the surplus commodity program, we added 1,466 units in 
fiscal year 1957 for a total of 46,378 housing units overseas, and we plan to 
construct an additional 440 units under the same program this year. 

Under the leasing authority 1,250 units are programed for leasing in fiscal 
year 1958. These will be added to the 3,000 units leased last year. 

To the 11,756 Lanham Act units occupied on a permissive rental basis, 8,100 
inadequate public quarters units are being added as rental quarters. These 
latter will be improved or deactivated by July 1, 1960. 

Within 3 years the Army has added 26,610 units to its housing inventory. 

We will continue to utilize the title VIII military housing, military construc- 
tion, and other programs to eliminate the inadequate units and to construct the 
type family housing required. 

With due consideration given to our limited resources and expanding missions 
we have made some progress in decreasing the personnel turbulence caused by 
the continuing rotation of our personnel. This problem has plagued the Army 
since World War II. Our aim in this area is to achieve more and more stabiliza- 
tion of assignment consistent with our Army mission. 

We have not overlooked the administrative area in our efforts to improve ¢a- 
reer attractiveness. As an example in this area we are rapidly expanding the 
use of automatic data processing systems to permit more personalized and timely 
control of individual assignments. 

Despite all measures we have taken, the problem of attracting and retaining 
quality people appears insurmountable without fundamental changes in our com- 
pensation system. I am firmly convinced that the changes to the current pay 
system contemplated in the Cordiner philosophy will immeasurably assist us in 
solving this problem. 

As you know, the research of the Cordiner committee was extensive and coy- 
ered all personnel aspects. Their conclusion, after careful evaluation of service 
personnel problems, was that a modernization of our present pay practices would 
produce the most effective results in the quality retention area. 

I consider the recommended changes to the present pay system contained in the 
proposed legislation now before you to be sound. The placement of longevity 
pay with a step-in-grade system based on years of service in grade provides needed 
financial recognition for advancement in rank. Also, the paradox of the subor- 
dinate drawing more pay than his senior simply as a result of long service is 
eliminated. Adequate pay differentials between grades will encourage people to 
seek greater responsibility. We need the additional officer and enlisted pay 
grades in order to provide a broader pricing scale for range of leadership. We 
particularly need the 2 additional grades in the enlisted area for top leadership 
positions and technical skills to alleviate the compression of the present 7-grade 
structure. Further, they will provide for a far better delineation of job evalua- 
tion and responsibility. 

Now, we don’t plan to promote these people to the new enlisted-pay grades 
overnight. We want to make sure that we promote the best qualified. To assure 
ourselves of accomplishing this aim, we are completing a new enlisted evaluation 
system which will give us a better method for selecting qualified people for these 
new grades. 

The recommended increase in pay rates for senior grades, both the enlisted 
and oflicer, makes financial compensation more representative of levels of respon- 
sibility and in particular offers a more attractive long-term service career ob- 
jective to the officer starting his career. 

While the proposed legislation, S. 3081, this committee is now considering is 
based upon the Cordiner Committee philosophy, it varies somewhat from 
the original Cordiner legislation previously introduced as S. 2014 and based on 
the original Cordiner recommendations. 

I feel this proposed legislation, with its modification of the original Cordiner 
recommendations, provides the essential of what is required in this area. If 
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legislation is to have the desired effect on retention, it will have to produce a 
major impact on personnel. The effect of this legislation will be largely dis- 
sipated unless our personnel get a strong impression that they are to receive 
truly substantial benefits. 

This legislation promises to provide adequate incentive for the retention of 
quality personnel. I make this statement after careful consideration of the 
modifications to the original Cordiner recommendations which have been incor- 
porated into the bill you are now considering. The 6-percent pay increase 
which this legislation provides gives a well merited cost of living increase to 
those who otherwise do not benefit under proposed pay scales. 

In sunmary, the major purpose of this legislation is to attract and retain 
quality personnel for the longest period of time. I am convinced that the recom- 
mendations as proposed are a long and important step forward in correcting this 
serious problem which confronts us. It is my belief that implementation of 
compensation legislation based upon this philosophy will provide a sound, stat- 
utory means for greatly reducing the magnitude of our critical personnel problem. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Secretary, you may proceed, and outline the 
high points of what you ha ave in mind, 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the statement 
being in the record, I will try not to repeat except to give a few points 
of the philosophy back of it. 

We feel that the bill carries out the philosophy of the Cordiner 
Act and is a good measure and that it provides a very necessary 
modernization of the pay system. 

We think the compensation system should be overhauled. We think 
it is necessary that it be done at this time to provide inducements and 
incentives both to attract enlisted men that are competent and pro- 
ficient and also officers who are likewise willing or ready to be at- 
tracted to that sort of a career, and then to retain and to hold both 
enlisted and officers so that they will make it a career and a profession. 

We want the profession of arms—and particularly I am now speak- 
ing, of course, for my own service—to be such that it will furnish to 
the Nation men with a continuous and a consecutive devotion to the 
country for a long period of time. In that way it will save not only 
the turnover that is brought about by having men leave it, the embar- 
rassment and the rest, but it will raise the whole tone and the respect 
for the miiltary service by having the people who are attracted to it 
and retained in it of the quality of skill and combat leadership that 
we want to hold up before the American Nation. 

In order to do it there is a requirement in this connection for new 
skills needed for the new missiles, the new weapons, and the new equip- 
ment which the Army has, not only in the field of the weapons them- 
selves, but to understand them, to operate them, to restore them, to 
repair them, and to look after all of the things that go with these 
weapons. When you think of it all the way from the Dart antitank 
missile up to the Jupiter itself, including the Lacross, the Honest 
John, and all the other missiles, the new guns, and the rest with the 
atomic warheads, it is very necessary that we have people who know 
and have those skills, and are attracted and are retained in the service 
for that purpose, not only the enlisted men, but the officers as well. 

Then we have a need in this new atomic battlefield with its disper- 
sion. I mean dispersion of troops, to avoid concentrations, requires 
combat leaders from the very top down to the squad leader, who are 
able to be autonomous or self-contained, so to speak, and able to com- 
mand with a higher degree of leadership than was required before 
when men were shoulder to shoulder and when they had perfect liai- 
son with the right and the left, and were very closely compacted. 
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With this new dispersal to avoid the penalties of the atomic age, we 
must have men who are combat leaders of that type. So it is not just 
electronically skilled people and people who are in the trade, so to 
speak, but it is combat ated 

We must also have men and officers who are capable of taking on an 
expanded Army. If mobilization occurs, we cannot afford to start 
then. We must have a start long before that time and have leaders 
who are both combat leaders and skilled people in the electronics and 
other fields to teach the new men and to act as a nucleus for the ex- 
pansion. 

So these are all just obvious reasons of why we must have an Army 
that is immediately ready for deployment in case of emergency. 

I want to pause here to say that the Congress has been pretty help- 
ful in the past about this. They have not just said to the Army and 
to the forces, “Well, you indulge in a little self-help and that will do 
it.” They have given us help. “You gentlemen have been in on it and 
you know, of course, that the career- ‘incentive inducements that have 
been given have been pretty good in the last few years. They are 
pointed in the right direction. 

Take, for instance, the Medical Care Act. Our reports on this for 
the first full year show that we hit the tar get almost on the nose in our 
estimates of the values that that Act would have as a fri inge benefit to 
the men and the women and the families in the service. 

You would be surprised to know how much hospitals and doctors 
all over the country have been commenting favorably on this fringe 
benefit tothe families. It is doing a lot of good. 

You have also given us housing legislation which has helped. The 
Army has acquired over 26,000 new housing units in the last 234 
years, 

We are getting 10,000 units this coming fiscal year and perhaps 
more if things eventuate, if the housing program can be expanded. 

And then in other degrees, you have given us the Survivors’ Benefit 
Act and you have given us the Regular Army Officer Augmentation 
Act. 

You have given us a lot of things. But I can say to you truly 
that with all of these, and with all ‘of our self- help, we must return 
to you and request an increase in the fundamental incentive, and 
that is the pay structure, the thing that is called take-home pay, which 
the little wife back home asks about and which would place them 
on a parity or at least more of a parity with individuals in civilian 
enterprises. It all comes back to the fact that we must have some 
help fr ‘om Congress in the field of pay structure. 

I am very conscious of the fact that we must do something at the 
same time. We cannot take this pay bill alone without doing our 
part, and our part, of course, is to see that the proper personnel, both 
enlisted personnel and officer personnel that are best in the group, are 
recognized and promoted as they go along. 

We would be unfair if we asked Congress to go on and give us a 
pay compensation measure that is in accordance with this plan and 
we did not see that ineffectives are weeded out from time to time 
and not just carried along. 

We have done that. We review all officers’ records every year. 
Once a year every officer in the service has his record reviewed com- 
pletely. As far as the enlisted personnel are concerned, they, of 
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course, have an automatic lookover, because from day to day they are 
on that sort of basis with many watchful eyes checking to see whether 
they are doing their duty. 

It is in the officer field that we have had this care given. The 
basis of show cause for an officer that is ineffective, or felt to be in- 
effective, is what we think is an adequate remedy, and we have that 
at our disposal at the present time. 

Now I would like also to make another comment. With all this 

self-help and with all this legislation, we have come to the place where 
this bill has been presented. It begins to be refined and crystallized 
down to measures, to sections of the provisions, and that is what we 

have got to talk about here and that is what you want to know about. 

The first important thing perhaps from an enlisted man’s standpoint 
is the addition of E-8 and E-9, the two higher grades. This will 
provide, of course, for the enlisted men the very high ranks of non- 
commissioned officers and specialists where we have a breakout for 
them to advance. For the officer personnel, the addition of O-9 and 
O-10 will provide for the lieutenant generals and the full generals. 

Now, if you can visualize—and there are charts, of course, but 
I visualize it without seeing a chart—there is a pyramid in this whole 
business. For enlisted personnel at the bottom is the E-1, E-2, E- 
E+, and E-5, and with the officers, it starts out with the same bro ad 
base and pyramidal form. Now the addition, of the two grades, en- 
listed 8 and enlisted 9, and officer 9 and officer 10 serves a very useful 
function in this whole business under this bill of inducing and en- 
couraging officers and enlisted men to come in and to move up into the 
two new grades. Also in this bill is the step-in-grade pay increase 
within the grades themselves. This permits pay raises between 
promotions. 

Now, may I say this about the enlisted 8’s and the enlisted 9’s? 
Their function is primarily twofold. First, to give a very proper 
recognition for these top level technicians and skilled people, and also 
the combat leaders. ‘This will result in the competent people who are 
very proficient moving up into those grades, and, of course, will pro- 
vide a vacancy in the next lower grade. Thus, the expanded structure 
will give an opportunity for the moving up of proficient people and 
not just let them stagnate along the line. 

It is not thought in any sense to put people in the 8 and 9 grades 
who would come directly ‘from civilian life or from some other | place. 
As important as it is to encourage those to come in and move up, a lot 
of thought has been given to that possibility. We do not want that to 
occur. 

We want the proficient people we have to be given the first chance to 
move up. Then the entire structure progresses upward and all of 
those in the lower part of the structure will begin to feel that pulsing 
life of the movement to the top. 

Now, as to the way in which the enlisted man functions. He enters 
the Army through the draft or in an enlistment as an E-1. He moves 
to E-2 in 4 months, to E-3 in 4 more months, and then to E-4. He 
does get pretty well up the ladder. Many of them get to E-—4 and 
some even get to E-5, in their first enlistment. This promotion rate is 
2 good thing and we try to encourage it. But in order to do that, we 

-annot let the present stagnation occur. We must have the two addi- 
tional grades to permit those who are skilled to be moved up. The 
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theory of this bill is that men will move up rapidly until they get to the 
E-4 and the E-5 grades. Then, of course, based upon their pr roficienc y 
they will move on to the other skills and to the higher E grades. 

Now let’s for a moment jump over to the officer side of this py mee 
The O-9 and the O-10 are not as necessary to the officer structure a 
the E-8 and E-9 are to the enlisted structure. The officer group is 
a little different. It provides, however, for a heutenant general and 
a general to have a pay bracket sufficiently high enough to encourage 
the whole pyramid to stay in. Even though it doesn’t move up as 
rapidly as the E side in the enlisted grade, the inducement is there to 
move when the time comes in grade and eventually to get to the top if 
they are able to get there. So the placing of the two extra grades in 
the enlisted and the officers structure have a great deal to do with 
the encouragement of the incentive pay. 

Also, the amount of the pay is of course increased, as you know, 
in those grades. That in itself in an inducement, an encouragement. 

There are, of course, some problems that may arise. I do not mean 
to say that this is so full of problems that it outweighs the good, but 
I have never found anything, either in a lawsuit or in a piece of legis- 
lation, that was perfect. It just isn’t. There are always vulnerabil- 
ities and places that are tough, and you have to equate them and say, 
“Now what is the better thing to do?” 

Now in the equating of this thing there does come some ideas that 
we have to recognize as not so good, but which we have to consider. 
Concerning the officer grades, it has been said, “Yes, but your lieu- 
tenants, your second lieutenants and first lieutenants” —if you will 
pardon me, I have held both grades so I know a little bit about the, the 
longing and desire—“they don’t move up in this pay thing quite so 
fast as the rest. How come? They have wives and families coming 
along.” 

I would like to address myself right to that first, because I think 
it is fair that we recognize it. Let’s see whether the answer is correct, 
and if not, do something about it, because I am sure that the rest of 
this structure is right, the moving up of the pay rates and all the 
rest. If there is an Achilles’ heel, let’s pull it out and see it. 

These lieutenants are in the first blush of the newness of their career. 
A lot. of them can be spoiled by moving too fast, either in pay or in 
anything else. 

TI have often found whether it is a young lawyer, an officer any 
one else, it is a good thing for a while to take it slowly, to be thoroughly 
indoctrinated, and to know your stuff, so to speak, in the field in which 
you are getting into. It is a lot better to have the compression that 
occur there than in the top level and all the way up. In that grade, 
occurs with respect to lieutenants, if it is going to occur at any ‘place, 
the lieutenant is looking forward to a time w hen he is going to become 
a captain and a major, and he is pretty well able, if he w ill, to see that 
attainment of those ranks is not too far off. The second lieutenant 
moves to first lieutenant in about 18 months, and a year and a half 
is not much for a second lieutenant to squander his time, or maybe 2 
years, and some of the early ones get pretty good at this. 

Then the first lieutenant moves up to the captain’s grade. Well, 
he moves up in perhaps about 314 to 4 years, let’s say. In the old 
days it used to be a longer period of time. 
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Mr. Chairman, now this time element is comparatively short, so 
when we are talking about lieutenants, and the older officers talk 
about it, they are thinking of a long term of duty. I am thinking of 
short terms where they vet promoted to first lieutenant in 18 months, 
and in 314 to 4 years get ‘to be a captain. 

Now I do: agree that when a young fellow gets to be a captain, he 
is married and has some children. You've got to start thinking then 
about this business of putting some additional pay in that grade 
I am not adverse to adding a little for the captains and majors if 
necessary because I think that is the place where the lieutenants are 
going and where they will want it. It is enough of an inducement 
to spur them on. 

I think, on the whole, the lieutenant grade is not the place for 
additional inducements. More appropr iately, increases, if any, should 
go to the captains and even the majors. The remarks I have made, 
and I won" repeat them, probably will cover that situation a lot 
better than trying to make this pay increase a complete pyramid, 
thereby adding to the cost and probably making it so great that in 
the end the bill might not be palatable even to the Congress or the 
country. 

Now when we come to the enlisted personnel, there are some things 
there, too, that ought to be commented on. 

In the first place, how are we going to carry out the procedures to 
improve further our quality if you pass the ‘bill before you? 

Well, we have established in the Army, prior to the bill being intro- 
duced, a system that I commend to you—the enlisted ev aluation sys- 
tem. It provides that every man, before he goes on in these steps 
in grade or is promoted, shall have an ev: aluation conducted by an 
objective board of the Army that is not a part of his company or 
platoon, but which is prov ided from outside his home organization. 

The boards are skilled in this business of evaluation. ‘They come 
in from the outside and conduct these written tests and then evaluate 
on an objective basis, so that a soldier gets a square deal without 
respect to favor or interference from anybody that may be opposed 
to him by reason of personality or otherwise. 

We feel that this enlisted evaluation system which, regardless of 
whether this bill goes through or not, we were going to have in effect 
by October 1 of this year, is perhaps as fair a system as we could 
have on the subject of evaluating the enlisted man for these pro- 
motions. 

We do not feel, in other words, that this ought to be automatic in 
the sense that the enlisted man just has to stay there to get the top 
pay and other benefits. We think he has to be evaluated. That part 
of it is very important in this whole scheme. If you pass the pay 
bill we talk about here, you may know that administration has got 
to follow—good administration. If it does not, it is simply another 
pay bill. 

Now we come to the second item—longevity. I know that longev- 
ity is, in some people’s book, an Achilles’ heel, and we have to face it. 
There isn’t any doubt about the fact that back in my days in World 
War I a fogy was a whole lot. Fogy meant, of course, every few 
years military personnel received an increase in pay and just stayed 
there. W ell, now, the bill covers longevity or protects it at least. by 
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saying that whatever they have now attained by matter of right, of 
course, they keep. 

Nobody is going to take that away, as far I understand the Con- 
gress, from the man who has it. But the aim should not be to 
continue the longevity system at the expense of the incentive system 
for proficiency. On that subject, I could just say this. Sure, it may 
be an awful jump or an awful drop from longevity to incentive as a 
theory and as a basis, but isn’t it better to make it start sometime. 
Protect those who have longevity, but do not continue to indulge in 
a system that is based upon longevity instead of changing to a pay 
system that attracts and retains the best personnel you can get. 

I would say this if you asked me—where do we go with regard to 
longevity versus incentive. I would say to reduce and phase out 
your longevity system and phase in your incentive system as rapidly 
as youcan. If you feel that you have got to add something in longev- 
ity to the bill, don’t retain it for any length of time. Phase in the 
incentive plan as rapidly as you can. I think this is automatically 
done to an extent in this bill because longevity is taken into considera- 
tion in the promotion process. 

Certainly this is contained in the enlisted evaluation system and 
I am most certain it is in the Army promotion system. If you have 
the step-in-grade, you doubly rivet it, so that there isn’t any question 
about the fact that longevity or the years of total service that man 
has is taken into consideration if he is otherwise qualified. But not 
if he is not, longevity should not be the basis upon which a man gets 
the top pay. Longevity ought to have its place, but it should cease 
to be the prime factor upon which pay is based, in my opinion. 

There are many other things to be considered, but I will not take 
your time on them. I will stop at this time because I know there 
may be several question you may wish to ask. 

Senator Stennis. That is a very good statement, Mr. Secretary. 

Shall we let General Taylor now cover the high points of this state- 
ment, and then we will all ask some questions together? Is that 
suitable? 

Senator SatronsTaLL. That is agreeable with me. 

Senator Stennis. I find that that works pretty well because some- 
times one question will apply better to one than the other. 

General Taylor, will you proceed now in the same category, unless 
you especially want to read any prepared statement you have. Would 
you rather read your statement, or would it be all right to put it in 
the record and then speak specifically to any point you have in mind? 

yeneral Taytor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to file 
my statement in the record and add only a very few words. 

Senator Srennis. You may file your statement and then make 
such comments as you see fit. 

We will be glad to hear you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. Chairman, I am happy to have this opportunity to appear before you in 
support of the pay legislation which has been proposed to improve the career 
attractiveness of the Armed Forces. I shall discuss the matter from the stand- 
point of my particular service, the Army. 
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As you know, the assigned mission of the Army is the conduct of land warfare. 
In the relatively brief span of the past few years, we have seen truly revolu- 
tionary changes in the art of warfare which go to the heart of Army organiza- 
tion, materiel, and concepts. Technology has produced new weapons and eyuip- 
ment undreamed of only a few years ago. These advances establish a new re- 
quirement for trained and experienced personnel of high quality in the Armed 
Forces. 

This requirement is not merely for technically trained men, but also for 
combat leaders. We anticipate that ground combat under atomic conditions will 
involve numerous relatively small groupings of comb ned arms and services, 
widely separated, relatively self-sufficient, and often operating independently. 
Under such conditions, commanders at all levels, from the squard leader to the 
Army group or theater commander, wil require a broader base of leadership and 
of technicat knowledge than ever before. 

In view of these facts, the Army must have both highly qualified combat 
leaders and highly qualified technicians. We can no longer accept World War 
II standards and simply do the best with what we happen to have. As the Army 
progresses in the quality of its weapons and equipment it must progress in the 
quaiity or it people as well. We are not getting that essential personnel quality 
today. Now a few words, first about the officer situation, then about that of the 
enlisted men. 

Insofar as numbers are concerned, the Army does not have a serious initial 
officer procurement problem, thanks to the ROTC and the requirement for service 
contained in the Universal Military Training and Service Act. However, we 
‘annot retain these officers beyond their obligated service unless they volunteer. 
AS a result, we quickly lose to civil occupations all but a very small number of 
them. Moreover, many of the more highly qualified lieutenants are those who 
are leaving the service. 

This problem is a serious one. So few of our young officers apply for con- 
tinued active duty upon completion of their obligated tours that we do not 
have the selectivity which we desire. For example, in fiscal year 1957 the re- 
tention rate of young officers after their 2-year obligated tour was about 17 per- 
cent. So far in 1958 this rate is running at about 16 percent. Our requirements 
for such officers approximate 35 percent. Thus, only half of the number we need 
are applying for continued active duty with the result that we are often forced 
to sacrilice standards of quality. 

To compound this difficulty, the resignation rate of the United States Military 
Academy graduates is much too high. It is expected that this rate for the class 
of 1954 will reach 27 percent by June 30, 1959, a higher 5-year rate than in any 
other like period in recent time. 

It is a point worthy of note that nearly 70 percent of Army officers of all grades 
who leave the service have indicated their reasons as being either to obtain more 
gainful employment or because of family dissatisfaction with immediate condi- 
tions or future prospects of service life. 

To summarize the officer picture, we are not retaining enough junior officers 
to meet our requirements in terms of numbers or of quality. This condition 
cannot continue if our Army is to remain an effective instrument of our na- 
tional defense. 

In the enlisted area, the employment of increasingly complex weapons and 
equipment requires long-term school training for large numbers of personnel. 
As we do not have enough high-quality enlistees to meet these school require- 
ments, it is necessary to include many of the competent but short-term 2-year 
inductees to obtain the needed school-trained output. In the long run this 
procedure is wasteful, for only a small percentage of these inductees remain in 
the service. However, it would be even more wasteful if we placed low mental 
group individuals into courses which they could not assimilate. These less- 
qualified individuais must be assigned, insofar as possible, to Army units where 
they receive short periods of schooling or simple on-the-job training. 

Considering the large number of inductees in the Army and the fact that they 
reenlist at a rate of only about 4 percent, it is easy to see why the continual 
exodus of trained personnel causes damaging disruption in Army units and 
generates an endless succession of new and expensive training cycles. At the 
same time, this turnover of trained personnel causes dangerous fluctuations in 
our combat readiness, maintenance, and efficiency. 

In essence, then, the Army must attract and retain a higher percentage of 
quality enlisted personnel as well as officers. Largely because of financial 
factors, we simply cannot retain our most competent enlistees and inductees. 
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They will not give the Army serious consideration as a career in the face of the 
more attractive living standards which they can attain in civil life. 

In summary of both the officer and enlisted areas, I feel that the Army must 
obtain the human resources it needs to provide an adequate and properly 
balanced element of our defense team. The Army cannot do its job with inferior 
or mediocre people. Our national security is too important to be entrusted to 
any but some of our ablest and most competent citizens. 

The pay reform of the Armed Forces as represented by 8S. 3081 would be 
of great assistance in remedying many of the personnel deficiencies which I 
have mentioned. It recognizes that a logical, businesslike, and equitable military 
pay system should be adopted without delay if we are to attract and retain 
the trained personnel we need. The Army has developed a concept for imple- 
menting the provisions of this legislation, and we will be happy to discuss these 
details should the committee so desire. 

I would not like to suggest that the passage of S. 3081 will end all of the 
personnel troubles of the armed services. The Army is thoroughly aware of 
the many internal actions which are necessary to assure that we treat our peo- 
ple well and get the most from their capabilities. Secretary Brucker has 
already enumerated a list of actions which we are taking. I have no feeling 
that this list terminates our responsibilities, but rather that we must improve 
our personnel management methods year by year. 

Also, I would not suggest that the paycheck is the only factor making for 
morale and efficiency among the men and women of the armed services. I 
would never urge anyone to come into the Army if he does so solely for the 
financial reward. The armed services should never undertake to compete dollar 
for dollar with industry in their pay scales. The men who will attain happiness 
in the Army and who will make the maximum contribution to the Army are 
those who can find their reward in a life of service to country, spent in the 
company of other honorable men similarly motivated. In such a life, they will 
need the support of a sense of achievement and a knowledge that their service is 
recognized and valued by their fellow citizens. The present bill, in my judgment, 
is important not only because it gives greater financial security to our people, 
but also because it represents a form of recognition of the importance of a 
military caeer. Thus, it contributes to ethical as well as to economic motiva- 
tion. Both appeals to our young men are essential if we are to put the best heads 
of America into the service hats of tomorrow. 


General Taytor. I endorse wholeheartedly the principles of the 
Cordiner proposal. I think the approach is an excellent one and one 
which happens to fit itself very easily and readily to our present Army 
system in that in the case of the enlisted man we now differentiate be- 
tween the leader and the technician. 

We have two parallel lists, so that this pay approach adapts itself 
very easily and readily to our present system. 

Now, overall, of course, the purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to make the military career more attractive. It does so by attacking 
at least one of the prinicpal causes of attrition which face the Army 
today. We study and analyze very carefully the reasons why we are 
losing good people, both officers and enlisted men, and while it is 
difficult to generalize, I would say there are three principal causes 
which we find are the roots of the trouble. 

The first is related to pay, either the lack of pay in the service or 
the increased attractiveness of pay on the outside. To a degree this is 
a new phenomenon. 

Senator Srennis. A new what / 

General Taytor. To a degree it is a new phenomenon or rather the 
factors which tend to exacerbate the problem are new. 

The fact is that we are now developing in our officers and our 
soldiers more skills which have high value in civil life than ever be- 
fore. Hence, the “temptation,” if that is the word, of moving from 
the service to civil life is greater than it has been in the past. 
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Now the pay factor, of course, is not the only thing. The other 
two important factors we find contributing to attrition are a shortage 
of housing—about which this committee is well informed and is a 
field in which Congress has given us very valued assistance in the 
past—and the instability of family life. The latter is an inevitable 
result, I’m afraid, of a situation in which 40 percent of the Army 
lives overseas. We must rotate our people from home to abroad and 
inevitably that does occasion greater instability of family life than 
ever before in time of peace. 

The Army is aware of this problem; we are studying it and taking 
action to stabilize it just as much as possible. 

Among the things that will make the service attractive are con- 
ditions other than the pay question. Many of them are the respon- 
sibility of the Army; we recognize them as such and are taking action 
to improve them. 

We recognize, for example, that if we are going to have good people 
in the Army, we must eliminate those who are marginal and mediocre. 

The fact that you belong to a good team or a good club is a very 
important factor for morale. I would point out to the committee, 
however, a fact which you probably well know; namely, that we are 
at the present time being very selective in our promotion of officers. 
I say this because there is a suggestion perhap8 in some of the dis- 
cussion that we still have the time-serving principle in our promotions. 

I have in front of me a chart, for example, which indicates the 
probable promotion pattern of 100 newly commissioned second lieu- 
tenants in the Regular Army. It shows that after 28 years of service, 
only 34 of them will reach the grade of colonel, and after 30 years only 
2 will reach the grade of general officers. 

Senator Bus. How many are there now? 

yeneral Taytor. Out of a hundred, 34 will have a reasonable prob- 
ability of becoming a colonel and only 2 of becoming general officers, 
so that even now under present conditions we are trying to verify that 
the people we have are good people. 

I would reiterate Secretary Brucker’s comment, however, that we 
are far from complacent about this and we intend, if Congress gives 
us this bill, to administer even more tightly our selective processes 
both for officers and for noncommissioned officers. 

In closing, I would just like to repeat the thought I have in my 
prepared statement, that I certainly would not suggest that the pay 
legislation is the full solution to our problem. You cannot run an 
Army by the pay envelope principle. 

On the other hand, you cannot afford to have pay so badly out 
of line that the temptations to leave the services are too great for 
our able people. They will leave however, if they are not able to look 
down the road and see a very promising career. So I think the Cor- 
diner proposals are very sound in weighting the attractiveness of the 
career, particularly in terms of pay in the higher brackets, both for 
the officers and for the noncommissioned officers. 

I am sure that if Congress sees fit to pass this bill, it will solve 
many of our problems, and I pledge you the Army will do its part to 
solve the remainder. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Stennis. Thank you very much, General Taylor. I have 
quite a few questions here, most of them prepared by Mr. Braswell, 
our very able and competent staff director for this subcommittee, but 
I am not going to ask those now. 

We want you to answer those questions. Some have already been 
partly answered, but we want it for the record, and to give you a 
chance to particularize, too. 

I am going to ask a very few questions now and then call on Senator 
Saltonstall and others. 

I am speaking as a layman, gentlemen, and speaking as the opposite 
of an expert on this subject, but you have touched on a matter here 
that has already been pretty firm in the minds of people generally 
and members of this committee, some of them at least, that we have 
been going along in a situation here if you stay out of trouble, and 
as Secretary Brucker said, just hold on to the handle bars, there will 
be a promotion in time, you know, an increase in pay and promotion. 

Whatever its virtues in the past, it looks to me like we have moved 
on to a different ground from that. This cannot be accomplished 
overnight and we should proceed not to just eliminate men. If you 
can give definite assurances that you are going to phase in a system 
that will be more selective and phase out the old system, as Secretary 
Brucker said, I think that would go a long way toward passing the 
bill, or passing a bill. If there is anything more that you want to say 
along that line—you said that you were going to have a special selec- 
tive process now beginning in October for the enlisted men. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. How much of an innovation is that, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and why so late starting it? 

Secretary Brucker. This is a very proper system. It is the out- 
growth of other systems which have been set up on a local basis, 
I mean a troop basis or a unit basis. This is an armywide basis, and 
the concept is that it would be much better to have an objective sys- 
tem of the whole business rather than having the local commander 
or the unit commander do the job. There are so many things that 
come into the equation with respect to personalities, as you appreciate, 
and the rest, with reference to the unit or the local commander that 
do not when it comes to a whole armywide evaluation system of pro- 
ficiency. From the very first we are saying that this system is new 
in the sense that it is objective; that it comes from outside; that it 
cannot be manipulated; and that it is the kind of a system we think 
will do a good job regardless. It will do a splendid job and it is 
tailormade for the passing of a bill of this kind. We are in earnest 
when we tell you that this administration of the bill is going to be 
the important thing to make sure, as General Taylor well said, that 
there is pride in the Army and we ought to have the right people in it. 

Now you know about the category IV problem. I do not need to 
repeat it to you, except to say that we have taken very stern measures 
in the field of our category IV since we are required under the draft 
law to take them. 

We have to take such measures because at the end of the school 
period of 8 weeks we have to screen them out when we find they are 
untrainable. But these are all problems we are getting at. You will 
say, “Why didn’t we do that sooner?” Well, we did not do it sooner 
because the problem did not present itself in the aspects it did in 
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the Seventh Army. When we got onto that problem we removed 
50,000 people in the last year of the type who are untrainable. For 
every cea or 50,000 that we take out of those, we are, as General 
Taylor says, bettering the club and bettering the score. 

People like to stay with an outfit with an esprit and has the feeling 
that everybody in it is pretty good. 

So we feel this is a definite improvement. 

Senator Srennis. General Taylor, do you have anything else you 
want to say on that? I want to know, though, how permanent this 
would be. Is it just a regulation or could the next Secretary change 
it, or the next Chief of Staff change it ’ 

Maybe that is purely an abstract question that is too remote. 

General Taytor. I might reply, Senator, that obviously nothing 
is permanent in the sense that we do not change it if we develop some- 
thing better. Backing up some of the things we are doing, of course, 
is greater experience in our service and in the other services in ac- 
ceptable batteries of tests for aptitude and the like. It is the increas- 
ing confidence in some of these grading techniques which have allowed 
us to feel we do have a procedure which can be adopted on an army- 
wide basis. 

Senator Srennis. I want some comment, gentlemen. It just does 
not seem to me like these O-8’s and O-9’s—I don’t see where that adds 
much to your picture here. There is a difference in pay scale there, 
it is true, but you already have those categories in way of promotion. 

A person retires at the highest retirement grade of any rank he 
has ever held, as I understand it, and so forth, so where does that 
add anything much to the picture ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I think maybe I had better take that. 

Senator Srennis. O-9 and O-10. 

Secretary Brucker. Lieutenant general and general. It applies 
of course to General Taylor and others in that general category. 

Senator STennis. I am sure you understand I was not being per- 
sonal in that. I just think the picture is about the same even with the 
bill adopted. 

Secretary Brucker. To an extent, the expanded officer-grade struc- 
ture parallels the two top grades in the enlisted field, yet in a sense 
it doesn’t. It adds two grades, O-9 and O-10, with a higher pay 
bracket. Of course, when a person gets to the rank of leutenant 
general or general of the Army, he gets to the place where he ought 
to be recognized in some equating way with civilian pursuits. 

If men of General Taylor’s rank—and I do not embarrass him by 
saying that, but if men of that stature are not worth the financial 
difference, then I mistake very greatly my experience in civilian life. 

I feel the reason for the two new grades is to make known to the 
whole officer pyramid that if you are skilled, proficient, and outstand- 
ing and get there, that there is a very high reward for lieutenant 
generals and generals—the pay and promotion, with all the things 
that go with it, which make them equal, at least try to make them 
equal to their civilian opposite numbers. 

Senator Stennis. My point is, though, that there is such a limited 
number that could ever attain it, that it could not possibly have a 
very broad appeal to your officers beginning down there with the 
second lieutenants and coming on up. 
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Secretary Brucker. I think General Taylor might make a state- 
ment on that. 

General Taytor. I have some diflidence in commenting because I 
may be giving some self-serving testimony. But I do want to stress 
very strongly the fact that I feel this high pay is well justified, not 
because the present incumbents should be rewarded, but that every 
lieutenant and every captain should be looking up at those higher 
grades and fighting to get to them. 

In other words, this is the “carrot” at the end of the trail and it 
ought to be a very attractive “carrot.” I do think it will have a very 
important effect upon the officer corps to reward in the higher brack- 
ets. I might point out, sir, at the present time, as you know, while 
we have 3- and 4-star ranks, they are temporary promotions. When 
these officers retire they receive the retired pay of major general. 

Senator Stennis. My point still is that you could accept what you 
have done here in the Cordiner report as to those categories without 
any argument, but still the question is why didn’t you do something 
more about it, because that is such a limited field of application. In 
other words, why didn’t you create some special categories for spe- 
cialty officers of some kind ? 

I don’t like to use any one name, but we have run across men in 
the Preparedness Subcommittee hearings that it seemed to me were 
men who were very outstanding, and there is no way that they can be 
specially compensated in money or in special recognition except just 
to promote them. 

It seems to me that to have a modern Air Force, a modern Army, 
and a modern Navy, you have to have an additional system, and I 
was disappointed that the Cordiner a did not go further with 
reference to these officers with some kind of special category for these 
special men. 

Now what is wrong with that thinking? It has been rejected by 
the Cordiner Committee and by you gentlemen. Secretary Brucker, 
do you have anything further to say on that ? 

Secretary Brucker. You certainly do not refer to the step-in-grade 
feature. You are referring to the specialists in certain areas? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. Who would be promoted beyond their normal 
grade by reason of the specialty ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. Maybe I didn’t make it clear in talking 
about rewards—just put it on the money basis of pay difference there. 
As I say, I do not like to use names, but you have men like General 
Medaris, General Schriever, these men that seem to be high specialists. 

Then you have others in other weapons fields that I do not know 
about. Doesn’t there need to be a loosening up or some additional 
system to attract men of that kind? 

Secretary Brucker. I think their reward comes from their outstand- 
ing work, their knowledge of the fact that the country appreciates 
it, the fact that their service recognizes it, and that in due time, with 
patience, rewards come to men of that kind, promotions. It is a very 
effective system, too. 

Senator Stennis. I wanted to give you a chance to comment on 
something else. 

There is a Look magazine article being quoted around here and it 
gives the illustration of a young man who finished first, or maybe 
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second in his class, in 1952, who resigned. The article indicates that 
he did not want to resign, but the Army, in effect, was not utilizing 
what he had been taught. He spent 6 months in a motor pool in 
Germany watching enlisted men maintain tanks. This came out of 
the magazine article. I assume they have their facts correct as to the 
identity. 

Today he is an engineer with Westinghouse. 

That brings up a point about utilizing these men. This did not 
seem to be a matter of pay, but you had him out of his category. 
What about that, General Taylor? I know that is quite a problem. 

General Taytor. I have watched the resignation rate of West Point 
classes over the last 30 years, and it always is an unhappy fact that 
a certain percentage find that the military career does not appeal to 
them. This in spite of the fact that the 4 years at West Point include 
the most thoughtful indoctrination in the sense of attempting to estab- 
lish a true vocation for the military service. 

I often point to my own class, the class of 1922, which had a very 
heavy resignation rate. Yet I noticed when war came that every man 
who had his arms and legs came back into uniform and served his 
country ; so that this is nothing new, really. It is going on, more or 
less, as it has in the past. It does not suggest we should not increase 
every effort we can first at West Point, and, secondly, in the service, 
to let these young men see the broad possibilities ahead of them. 

As for this particular example which you have cited, Mr. Chair- 
man, I don’t know of the merits of the case. 

I would say it is not above the dignity or the proper assignment of 
an armored officer to get out and verify that his tanks are being main- 
tained. This is a very proper employment for him, which he has 
been taught for 4 years at West Point. I think we should study such 
articles and try to derive any lessons that there may be. We are try- 
ing to so do in our staff at the present time. 

Senator Srennis. I do not try to form any conclusion based upon 
one case. My purpose is the very opposite, of course. I think a lot 
of these men get out of the service because they find out they do not 
like service life. 

Now that is true and it will always be true. 

General Taytor. May I make this comment, sir? We can try to 
indoctrinate the young men at West Point, but unfortunately, we do 
not have a chance to indoctrinate their future wives. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, that is correct. I am not blaming the Army 
or West Point, either. I know I had a classmate in law school that 
graduated from the Army Academy and he decided he wanted to study 
law, and he is one of the outstanding law professors of this country 
today. Teaching, he gets about a fourth of what I suppose he could 
have made practicing law, but he is doing it because he wants to do it. 

This article here—and I do not cite the article as proving anything, 
except that there are a lot of cases that are given to me about some 
Army officer resigning because he did not get enough pay. I do not 
form any conclusions one way or the other, but they state here that the 
writer’s opinion was that the officer does not have to be acceptable to 
get promoted. 

It then quotes one of the graduates of the West Point class of 1952, 
who has resigned, who states that— 


There is no room for a junior officer to get ahead on his own qualifications. 
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Continuing the quote : 


Just keep your record average, and a few beers with the CO. I didn’t want to 
just go along with the group when my serial number came up. 

I bring that up to give you a chance, Mr. Secretary, to answer that. 
That has gone out in print all over the country. Do either one of you 
gentlemen want to say anything to refute it? I think you should have 
a chance to. 

Secretary Brucker. I have talked that over with General Taylor 
and I would like to have General Taylor answer that. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, either one of you gentlemen. 

General Taytor. I would not agree with that at all. I would say 
the young officer does not know what the promotion pattern is. I 
would suggest the officer does not really know what the future would 
hold for him, and would emphasize that the selection out is quite 
drastic at the present time. As I indicated at the outset: of 100 newly 
commissioned Regular Army second lieutenants, 72 will become 
majors, 64 have a chance of becoming lieutenant colonel, 34 have a 
chance of becoming colonel, and only 2 of becoming general. 

Furthermore, beginning with the grade of major, there is always 
what we call the exceptional 10 or 15 percent zone from which we 
select very outstanding officers ahead of their time. As a result, I 
happened to check upon the youngest Army colonel today. He is 37 
years of age. He was not a time-server. The youngest Army briga- 
dier general is 43, and the youngest major general, 44. 

There is no time-serving there. They were picked out and pushed 
ahead of the rest, so this young fellow mentioned in the article did 
not know what he was talking about. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a few questions here, Mr. Brucker and General Taylor, 
and whichever one of you gentlemen want to answer them, fine. 

The first question is on longevity versus incentive. I got the im- 
pression from listening to you two gentlemen that you thought you 
ought to phase out longevity and work into the incentive method 
promotion as soon as possible. Listening the other day to Secretary 
Francis and the colonel who testified with him who was very well 
informed, as I got the impression, they wanted both those systems to 
go along together. 

They did not want to phase out longevity as a method of promotion 
entirely. 

They wanted them to go along together but to give a greater em- 
phasis to incentive than is now the law. 

What do you have to say to that? Am I correct in believing in 
listening to you this morning that you wanted to phase out longevity 
as a method of promotion ? 

Secretary Brecker. I most certainly do think that we ought to 
phase it out as a means to determine pay. Now the bill would do it 
at once. If there is any need to have a delayed phasing out, that 
might be undertaken. But longevity as a pay basis should no longer 
be a prime consideration in my opinion. It should be a very minor 
consideration. 

Senator SauronsraLy, You differ from Mr. Francis on that then? 

Secretary Brucker. I do not know what Secretary Francis said, 
but my emphasis is very strongly upon the incentive plan and upon 
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having the things that will attract and retain rather than the things 
that will simply be placed on the number of years a man is in the 
service 

If there i is going to be any longevity for pay purposes, it ought to be 
longevity in grade only. That is where the longevity can be recog- 
nized. 

Senator Savronstaui. In other words, a man would not be pro- 
moted but he would get more money for the length of time he stayed 
in that grade. 

Secret: tary Brucker. In grade, that is right. 

Now, he would get the consideration in each grade of the step-in- 
ote pay increases that there are, and have an opportunity to prove 

lis proficiency in those step-ups within each grade, as well as for 
promotion. 

But before he got the promotion, he would have to earn it based 
upon merit rather ‘than simply longevity. 

Senator Sanronsraty. And that would apply to officers, as well as 
enlisted men ? 

Secretary Brucker. Right. 

Senator Sanronsrauy. 1 just respectfully say—I am just one person 
here—I did not carry away that impression from listening to Seecre- 
tary Francis. I think it would be very helpful if you discussed that 
question with him sometime a little bit because it seems to me that 
you and he differ on that. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you. 

Senator SatronsraLi. Have you any preferences as to the Cordiner 
bill or the administration bill relative to the highest grades? It is 
my understanding that the Cordiner rates at the top, at the old 8, 9, 
and 10 are higher than the administration bill. Do you think that 
the administration bill is the correct one there ? 

Secretary Brucker. You mean with respect to E-8 and E-9? 

Senator SaLronstTau. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. I believe in the O-9 and O-10 for the officers, 
Senator Saltonstall, being the way the Cordiner bill has it. I be- 
lieve that it is fair to give the top officers the recognition. 

You have got to make a big impact if you are going to prove to 
the rank and ‘file of officers and everybody that you are making a sub- 
stantial change. And the little difference in the pay of the O-9 and 
O-10 would make a very large difference, in my opinion, in the im- 
pact upon the junior officers along the line. 

Senator Savronstaun. In other words, if I understand the situ- 
ation correctly, you believe more in the Cordiner figures ? 

Secretary Brucker. I certainly do in that regard. 

Senator Sauronstatt. General Taylor said in his prepared state- 
ment, that 16 percent of the young officers are now staying and going 
along where 35 percent are needed. Will this bill help without 
modification ? 

I think that was touched upon very briefly, but I just wondered 
if you had had anything specific to say on that. 

yeneral Taytor. In my judgment it will help. 

In other words, it will assist us in achieving our goal of retaining 
a higher percentage approximating the 35 percent figure you men- 
tioned. 
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Senator Sanronsratu. If the captains and the first lieutenants in 
those grades are not given any more of an increase than in these 
bills, do you think that that should be modified ? 

General Taytor. I would like to see something additional done for 
the captains and the majors, but the bill as written is also good. It 
has everything moving in the right direction. 

Senator SauronsTaLt. Because it is the incentives coming along in 
later years rather than now. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Do you think that would help to retain the 
younger officers that are in now ? 

General Taytor. It certainly will have an effect in that direction, 
sir. 

Senator Satronstaty. But you think it would have more of an 
effect if there was a little more of a step-up in those grades? 

General Taytor. Personally, I would like to see that. 

Senator SattonstaLu. Now we get a lot of letters on the question 
of retired officers and retired pay to the effect that these bills do not 
do enough for that. Perhaps I should address this to General Tay- 
lor—assuming that the other portions of this bill, particularly in the 
higher O-8, 9, and 10 goes into effect, do you think changing the 
retired pay will have much of an incentive to keep men in ? 

General Taytor. Retired pay is a very important part of this. As 
a matter of fact, I view as a single package the question of active 
pay and retired pay, because it is the inability of an officer in a nor- 
mal career to establish an estate of any importance other than per- 
haps insurance, which adds to the uncertainty of his life after he 
retires. So I feel strongly that retired pay and active-duty pay 
should be considered together. 

While I am on the subject, I must say that I regret the failure 
of the present bill to provide for increasing the retired pay of those 
presently retired. There again it is the way we treat our alumni, 
so to speak, which is certainly a factor to fitudiine the young officer 
regarding his career. 

Senator Sauronstauy. In other words, speaking as a man in uni- 
form, you believe that we should take into consideration in this in- 
centive bill the question of changing the retirement allowances of 
presently retired officers ? 

General Taytor. That is my personal opinion. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Do you agree with that, Mr. Brucker? 

Secretary Brucker. I want to add my approval of that, and say 
at least 6 percent should apply to the retired officers. That is the 6- 
percent-clost-of-living increase. 

I think at least that much should be given to those who are retired. 

Senator Stennis. If the Senator will yield to me on that, I do not 
see where there could be any objection to that, Mr. Secretary, but 
what about the other parts of it? The Cordiner phase increase? 

Secretary Brucker. There are other phase increases for the re- 
tired officers? You do not mean that. 

Senator Stennis. I thought the question was on retired officers. 

Senator Sauronsratn. The question was on the retired officers. 

Secretary Brucker. Are you talking about the pay increases of 
those who are about to be retired ? 

Senator Stennis. Already retired. 
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Secretary Brucker. I agree that anything that we can do to assist 
the retired officers is correct, but I am talking about at least the 
(-percent cost-of-living increase that I endorse. 

Senator SanronsrauL. In other w ords, that in your opinion would 
be fundamental ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Sanronsratt. Now whether we go beyond that and give 
any more of an increase 

Secretary Brucker. That is a matter of what you see fit to do. 

Senator Sarronsraty. And on what basis would that be done, Mr. 
Brucker, if it were done? Would it be done on a percentage basis 
of the incentive increases ? 

Secretary Brucker. It would be on the basis of incentive, yes. But 
I am not urging that because I am not here to carry a flag other than 
for the 6- percent at least as a minimum. Whatever you see fit to do 
with regard to incentive for the retired, that is a matter for the 
pate ess. 

I do not want to have it in any way rendered top heavy or have 
any extras placed upon it that would hazard the whole bill itself. I 
am merely of the opinion that we should do something for the re- 
tired officer, but not to the place where it would jeopardize the legisla- 
tion itself. 

Does that make it clear as to how I feel about it ? 

Senator Sauronsraty. Yes. You would put that into another bill 
after this bill became law ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, whatever you want on that 
subject. 

Senator Sarronsrati. Now one question was brought up the other 
day and you brought it up very briefly in your prepared statement. 
That is this bill now pending before this committee on inductions. It 

was stated by Mr. Francis that the number of people who would be 
given induction training and then let go because they were not skilled 
In any one particular was costing about $1,000 a man to train him, and 
that these men were also getting Veterans’ Administration benefits 
after they are let go as being not qualified. 

Secretary Brucker. The figure is not $1,000. The figure is about 
$740 at the top, but it is a large cost to pay for taking these men in 
without having the right, which we covet to have, to screen that fellow 
at the time of ‘induction. See how easy it would be. We screen him 
8 weeks later, at the end of an 8-w eek primary course, and he is un- 
trainable, just as we can find by an ordinary examination at the time 
of induction. It costs us $740 per man. It is taking the space of 
all these fellows that come in, taking trainors and trainors’ time when 
we could have had good men in who could be screened and come in on 
that basis. It takes all of the space in the barracks and the rest of 
the things we have to do. 

We feel that instead of having that 8-week delay, which is just as 
sure to occur with an untrainable as night follows day, we should have 
the opportunity to do just what is done now with the volunteer, screen 
him and have him point out which is the apple and which is the 
orange, and so on. If we had that test, which is a very rudimentary 
test, at the time of the induction, and that is what this H. R. 8850 is, 
we would not have all of the expense and would save all of that time 
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of the trainors and the rest. Then, of course, the effectiveness of the 
Army is reduced because if ip have 50,000 of those people, you 
haven’t got 50,000 who should be trained and ready when the gong 


rings. 

So from every standpoint we ought to have the benefit of legislation 
that screens them out at the very start. 

Now if you multiply $740 per man by the number of these men who 
come through—— 

Senator SauronstaLy. Approximately how many ? 

Secretary Brucxer. I say there are 50,000 that we screened out. 
Just multiply that and you have a huge figure that the Army has to 
pay out of a very small budget. We are at the low end of the totem 
pole on this money business, and it makes quite a difference to us. 

Then the man himself is entitled to certain benefits and veterans’ 
rights, both he and his family, for the rest of their lives. They are 
on the rolls to a certain extent. We think that that is improper. 

Now that fellow, of course, ought not to be brought in. He is un- 
trainable. He is an ineffective. In a battle you could not rely upon 
him a bit, and that is why we have to do what we are doing in trying 
to get him out. 

Bove we took about twelve to fourteen thousand of those fellows out 
of the 7th Army in Germany a year and a half ago, and immediately 
the crime rate dropped to less than 3 percent from a very high. We 
had a lot of crimes, rapes, robberies, assaults, and so on, and the 
minute we screened and took these fellows out and brought them back 
home— it cost us $12 million for the training, taking them over there 
and everything else—the crime rate went down. 


When I went to Germany last August, I was met by the mayors 
e 


of nine cities who came with a resolution to me and thanked the Army 
for what we had done in getting along with the German people, the 
fact that the crime rate was now normal and below normal. It made 
a great difference to have that, just because we were able to screen 
and get these fellows out. 

So it does pay to be selective about the input, and also about the 
selection of those that are to go out. 

Senator SatronsraLu. May I ask one more question ¢ 

I leave it to the chairman whether he would want this question 
answered at the present time with reference to this bill or not. I 
would withdraw the question if he felt he did not want it. That is, 
we are getting a lot of correspondence and people coming to see us 
now with respect to the National Guard, and the uncertainty as to 
the future of the National Guard and the Reserve system. I do not 
know whether that strictly comes within this bill or not, but it certainly 
comes as part of the whole Army setup and the D-day possibilities, 
what you plan to do and so on. 

If it is not pertinent to this bill, I will not press the question, but if 
there is a brief answer to the question, it might be very helpful both to 
the Army and to ourselves. 

Senator Srennis. Senator, it is certainly all right with me if the 
Secretary and the general want to answer the question now. I think 
it would be helpful to us, but I think we ought to avoid going into 
extensive examination of that subject now or in days hereafter, by 
youorany othermember. But for your information, if they are ready 
to answer it, it suits me fine. 
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Secretary Brucker. I will make a very short answer to it, to which 
I think you are entitled. 

The National Guard and the USAR Reserve components are in- 
cluded of course within the provisions and scope of the legislation— 
the officers and enlisted men. It will do the same good for them and 
in the long run assist them possibly to the same extent. 

The only reservation I have is because what we are trying to do, 
of course, in the regular service is make a professional army out of it, 
more professional all the time. But it will give the benefit of the 
incentive to the National Guard and the USAR now with respect to 
the functions of the guard. 

We are at the present time considering the reduction from 700,000 
to 630,000, for the guard and the USAR, which is included within 
the budget. We are also, at the same time, undertaking a very great 
wholesale reorganization of the guard and the USAR on the basis 
of the units that will fit into the pentomic structure. As General 
Taylor told the committee previously, the pentomic structure is the 
structure upon which the Army can face an enemy on the atomic 
battlefield—streamlined, and taken down to the place where men 
retained in the units can all be airlifted or transported with equip- 
ment rapidly, in a matter of hours. From the standpoint of the 
guard, there is in being a proposal that they be reorganized on a 
parallel basis and that the pentomic structure apply to them. Of 
course that involves a great deal of reorganization. 

We have been studying that for over a year. General Taylor has 
approved the plan of reorganization and has submitted it to me and 
I am considering it at the present time. It has to go through gov- 
ernors of the respective States for their approval of umts and 
branches. I would think that approval would be obtained with refer- 
ence to the pentomic reorganization because they would want to be as 
modern and effective as they can be. 

That will be done within a reasonable period of time. 

Senator SarronstaLy. And the Army will be prepared to testify to 
that then on appropriations ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, 

Senator Sauronstatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Barrett? 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I just have 1 or 2 questions. I 
would like to ask Secretary Brucker if the number of colonels in the 
Army at the present time is not unduly large because of the World 
War IT men? 

Secretary Brucker. I would be very glad to answer that, Senator 
Barrett, and you are entitled to it. 

In World War IT those that were colonels were 8,145. 

Senator Stennis. That is the Army? 

Secretary Brucker. That is the Army, 8,145. That is as of June 
of 1945. 

I hope you will bear me out in this so you will see what happened. 

The actual strength of the colonels of the Army as of December 31, 
1957, was 4,846. As of the end of the fiscal year, the amount we 
were allotted was 5,002, which is 61 percent of the end strength of 
World War IT. 
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Now I am mindful of the fact that somewhere the figures got out 
or somebody made a statement with reference to it that the same 
number of colonels existed now as the end of World War II. 

There has been a reduction to 61 percent. Also in that connection, 
to show you the merit of whether or not there are too many colonels, 
of that 5,002, 1,525 of them are in positions that are outside of the 
Regular Army structure, so to speak, in missions, in MAAG?’s, unified 
commands, joint commands, Department of Defense, national security 
agencies, and a dozen and a half more agencies that are all new 
since World War II, and to which the Army is requested and re- 
quired to assign colonels of high rank and efficiency. So if you were 
to subtract the 1,525 that have been added since the categories of 
World War II, you would have something very much closer in the 
range of 3,500, or 3,400 and some, of colonels at the present time as 
contrasted with 8,145 as of the end of World War II. 

Now, may I just say this in that connection. If that 1,525 were 
subtracted from the 5,002, instead of being 61 percent of the World 
War II strength, I think it gets down now to about 43 percent of the 
colonels that we had in World War II. So instead of there being 
the same number, there has been a very radical reduction in the num- 
ber of Army colonels since the end of World War II. 

Senator Barrerr, The reason I asked that question, it goes back to 
the statement made by General Taylor that 30 out of 100 second lieu- 
tenants can expect to reach the grade of colonel after 28 years’ 
service. 

Does this large bulge, because of World War II, account for that 
long period of time, for so few of them to attain that rank ? 

General Taytor. No, sir, it is really the joint effect of time and 
other causes. In other words, men resign, men die, they get out of 
the service for various reasons. Then we eliminate some also by 
our selection process. It is rather a funneling down of the number 
of officers in the Army in any given grade. 

Senator Barrett. How many men hold the rank of first and second 
lieutenant all told? 

General Taytor. We will have to obtain that. 

Senator Barrerr. Roughly speaking. 

General Taytor. Commissioned officers, second lieutenant, 14,125; 
first lieutenant, 19,854. That means about 15 percent of the officers 
are second lieutenants and about 21 percent are first lieutenants. 

Senator Barrett. Thirty-five thousand, roughly speaking, of first 
and second lieutenants. 

General Taytor. Out of a total of 94,000. 

Senator Barrerr. Out of a total of 94,000. And roughly about 
eleven or twelve thousand of them can expect to become colonels after 
28 years of service. 

Senator Busu. A third of them? 

General Taytor. About one-third. 

Senator Barrerr. Thirty-four out of 100, that would be 34 percent. 
Now the point I have got in mind is this, General Taylor. Do you 
think that there is going to be a sufficient incentive for those boys to 
stay in the service with the very unlikely chance that they will ever 
become general officers and very little chance that they are going to 
become colonels ? 
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General Taytor. It is a challenge, of course, Senator, and one can 
overdo it. ; 

In other words, you can squeeze this thing down so tightly that you 
would defeat the purpose. 

I do not think this type of reduction in strength by virtue of selec- 
tivity isbad. I think it is about right. Experience has to verify that 
opinion. But I want a young man who will accept the challenge and 
say, “I am as good as they are. If anybody can get to be a general, 
T can.” 

Senator Barrerr. I am concerned about one other point that was 
dwelt on by Secretary Brucker. 

As I understand his theory, that the old fogy system or advancement 
by reason of longevity is going to be phased out and the incentive 
program is going to take over. If that is the case, I was just wonder- 
ing how many of these 30,000 first and second lieutenants will want to 
stay in for a long period of time to see whether or not there is going 
to be any security for them in the event their superior officers say, 
“You are not proficient, you are not entitled to this promotion.” A 
man either gets a promotion or he goes out, doesn’t he? He certainly 
doesn’t go up. 

General Taytor. That is right, sir. I do not personally have any 
fear that this will be a deterrent to these officers, because I think that 
anyone who studies our selection system will be convinced that we 
make every effort to be entirely fair and objective. 

In other words, no single commanding officer says this man will or 
will not be promoted. It is true he will write an efficiency report 
which will be very carefully considered among other efficiency reports 
by a selection board, but we try to make the system as impartial as 
wecan. Iam sure we make mistakes, but through no lack of effort to 
prevent them. 

Senator Barretr. That is not exactly my point. The point is 
that roughly two-thirds of these men do not attain the rank of colonel 
after a long period of service. 

It seems to me that there has been a measure of security for all 
these people in the Army, that if they were honorable and if they 
were faithful in the discharge of their duties, that the Army would take 
care of them, but I am a little concerned now that maybe you are 
injecting a new element in here and they will say, “Well, now, in 
addition to everything else, I can do my chores in the Army in a good 
workmanlike manner, but unless I am recognized as being outstand- 
ing in some particular field, I not only won’t get a promotion, but 
I will be eligible for discharge from the service. 

General Tayrtor. I appreciate your point, sir, and it is certainly a 
very important one. I can only say, however, that the system I have 
described has been in effect for several years. In our screening of 
officers getting out, certainly it has not been mentioned as a primary 
matter of concern which leads them to abondon the service. 

We must combine, as you say, a reasonable amount of security 
with a challenge and a requirement of performance, and that is what 
we try to do. 

Senator Barrerr. Of course, what we are trying to do here is to 
encourage the highly skilled and the highly intelligent young men 
to stay in the service. We want the better ones to stay there, that 
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is for sure. But I am not certain that you can alerare recognize right 
off the bat who are the people who will eventually render greater 
service to the Army right off the bat. I was just wondering if these 
fellows might not have some concern about where they are going 
to ultimately land if they do stay in and take the chance that maybe 
their superior officers will say, “Well, you are not just the type here,” 
whereas a fellow might be quite a success in the business world and 
not be subjected to all that. 

General Taytor. A comment has been passed to me to observe that 
only 50 percent of the attrition which I reported is due to promotion 
passover. Resignations, retirements, deaths, all the other incidents 
which affect the attrition from the service are included, also. 

Senator Barrerr. Hasn’t it been the theory of the Army people all 
down through the years that one of the greatest advantages of being 
in the service was the matter of security ? 

General Taytor. Up toa point, sir, but again it is difficult to try and 
strike a balance. We certainly do not want the Army to be filled 
with time-servers. Certainly at times we have been charged with 
being that way. On the other hand, an officer should not have to 
worry about paying his monthly bills. When he has to worry when 
he leads a normal life, then he cannot do his duty as an officer, so 
we must give him security in the sense that he does not have these 
financial worries hanging over his head. 

For example, when I spent 13 years as a lieutenant, whenever I 
could take leave I had to go out and get a job to make some money. 
I coud! not pay my commissary bills—at least it was difficult. Such a 
situation is bad, because it detracts from the officer’s service to the 
Government. 

On the other hand, we should never have a situation where a man 
feels he is safe for 30 years once he becomes an officer. Now between 
those two extremes, we have to strike a balance. 

Senator Barrerr. I quite agree with you, General Taylor, but I 
am not concerned with these young soldiers that get training along 
technical lines, electronics or what not. They can take care of them- 
selves. If you do not want them in the service, the chances are they 
could go out, even though they are not topnotchers, and get better pay 
than they could in the service. So they will be well taken care of. 

But you do have a lot of people whose training and work in the 
service does not lend itself to going out into the business world and 
getting better jobs than in the Army. 

Now if those fellows are going to be subjected to the possibility 
that the Army is going to advance, say, the other class, ma I believe 
you have got to, too, since we are looking for these skilled people, 
maybe they are going to take a second look at the whole program and 
say, “I had better get out of here. This is no place for me.” 

General Taytor. I quite agree, sir, that it is the combat leader who 
has a problem here. The Army is a monopoly employer of infantry- 
men. 

On the other hand, the kind of man who will go in and lead the 
platoon or company or battalion to victory on the battlefield is the 
man who is willing to take chances, who has a spirit of adventure to 
a degree. So I would say we must be very watchful that we do not 
do the things you suggest. 
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Senator Barretr. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator Barrett. 

Senator Bush, we are glad to have you here. 

If you have any questions you wish to ask, you may certainly 
proceed. ; 

Senator Busn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Not being a member 
of the committee, I appreciate your courtesy. 

Senator Stennis. You are an ex officio member of our committee 
and we are glad to have you here. 

Senator Busu. I want to ask the Secretary if in view of the fact 
that we have been in a business recession for some months, and it has 
been a matter of very widespread discussion during the past 3 months 
technically, whether you have noticed in severances from the Army 
any change in the trend? In other words, has the increase of unem- 
ployment had any effect upon the rate of severances that had been 
evident during, let’s say, the earlier months in the year, and the year 
before ? 

Secretary Brucker. We know of no accelerations or diminutions of 
it. It has gone along at about the same pace. 

Senator Busu. You do not think that there is any noticeable effect 
then ? 

Secretary Brucker. No; I do not, Senator Bush. I can see where 
there might be one or the other, but neither has been evident to a 
degree that it would make any difference. 

Senator Busu. Last fall, when I was in Europe as a guest of the 
Army, which was a very enjoyable experience and a most interesting 
one, incidentally, they had a great deal of unhappiness in certain areas 
amongst officers who appeared to have been separated under a program 
ee" ly in November. What is the program, RIF? 

Secretary Brucker. Reduction in force. 

Senator Busu. The reduction-in-force program. Did that apply 
to regular officers as well as Reserve officers ? 

Secretary Brucker. No; it does not. It applied to the Reserve, 
because of the nature of it. 

The Regular officers, of course, also come under the same scrutiny 
under the statute that we have that provides that they show cause 
to boards, so the system is a little different as to the two, but the end 
result is the same with respect to them or is expected to be the same. 

Now with regard to the reduction in force of officers; we were ad- 
monished to get rid of 5,500 officer spaces. Fortunately, we had an- 
ticipated some of that, so that we had some spaces which had not 
been filled. It probably was a very humanitarian thing. When you 
got right down to it, it boiled down to only two-thousand-one-hundred- 
and-some, 2,130, less than half who were actually separated because of 
the reduced force instead of the five-thousand-five-hundred-and-some- 
odd. 

Senator Busu. Were those all Reserve officers ? 

Secretary Brucker. Those were Reserve officers, sir; that is rie¢ht. 
The way in which that was done, you might be interested just qu':kly, 
was that we went over the matter and had boards, boards of officers 
with an objective viewpoint, and those files were taken before the 
boards. Of course the percentage of the lower echelon were the 
ones that were taken. In every case we followed that along to make 
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sure as to what occurred. We are still following it to make sure of 
the employment and jobs and other things that we were interested in 
for these officers we had to release. 

The Army did not have a second reduction in force this year. We 
objected to that, and we have not taken it, so the only time that we 
had an R. I. F. was that which was directed. That amounted to 2,130. 

General Taytor. With respect to the question of the treatment of 
Reserve officers versus the Regulars, by law the Regular officer is pro- 
tected by provisions which do not protect the Reserve oflicer. 

We were quite sensitive of the fact, however, that if we eliminate 
a Reserve officer at a certain efficiency level, we should certainly re- 
examine any Regulars whose records were poorer. We have done that 
through a different procedure to see whether these Regular officers 
should be eliminated from the service. 

Secretary Brucker. May I just correct or clarify one thing? I said 
2,130 Reserve officers. That is officers and warrant officers, commis- 
sioned and warrant officers. Of that number, 1,550 only were Reserve 
officers and the balance, 580, were warrant officers. 

Senator Busu. The reason I mention it is because with all this talk 
in this Look magazine article about people being in a hurry to get 
out of the service, there certainly was a great deal of heartbreak about 
those fellows that had to get out of the service on account of this 
reduction in force. I think of that as an illustration that there re- 
mains a large residue of loyalty to the Army and appreciation of the 
opportunities in the Army, as was evidenced by the great reluctance 
of a great many of those officers to be separated at that time. 

I am not saying this in any criticism at all of the decision to do 
it, but only mentioning evidence of the fact that most of those men, 
and many others who feared that another cut was coming, were ter- 
ribly apprehensive about their separation. 

Of course, while regretting to see that rather heartbreaking effect 
of the thing, nevertheless I took some satisfaction from the fact that 
they valued their connection with the Army as highly as they appeared 
to, both those who were severed and those who feared that they might 
be later separated. 

Secretary Brucker. Senator Bush, I would also like to say that 
there were a lot of splendid officers in that, too. 

Senator Busu. Yes; I am sure there were. In fact, I know some 
of them. One or two, I talked with, several of them, who were my 
own constituents, and I agree with you there were many fine men 
that had to be separated because of that policy. I do not think I 
have any more questions, Mr. Chairman. I just observe that that Look 
magazine article rather emphasized the fact that the materialism that 
has taken hold of our national life is having its effect on many of our 
finest professions. 

The military is not the only one of them. I think education is 
another, and there are others. 

I do believe that it presents a very difficult proposition for those 
who want to engage in a professional career. I think that the sug- 
gestions of the Cordiner report will help in this particular, but I 
think that we have to go further than that and down into the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. As you and I observed some months 
ago during these hearings, that our young are not being brought up 
with the same degree of discipline which you vvill bring about as 
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self-discipline as they grow older, and that therein lies one of the 
most unfortunate developments in recent years, I think in our Ameri- 
can life, and I suppose the Army is indirectly feeling the effects 
of that. 

I think we need a tightening up in our educational system at all 
levels, but particularly the younger levels in the teaching of manners 
and morals and the tightening up of the discipline in the family and 
in the schools. I think that that is something that cannot be brought 
about by legislation, but it is something that I hope may be brought 
out more in the deliberations of the Senate and the Congress than 
it has been, because I think it really has a very profound effect on 
the professions, and particularly the business of Government service, 
whether it be in elecfive office or in the permanent service. 

Senator Stennis. I am certainly glad to have your comment. I was 
disagreeing with part of what you said until you said that the change 
had to be brought about at the family level, too. 

Senator Busu. It certainly does. 

Senator Srennis. The so-called family fireside. We cannot start 
with the schools. 

Senator Busu. That is the most important of all. 

Senator Stennis. We are very much concerned about our schools 
down in my part of the country because they have done so much to 
carry out the mission that you mentioned, and now we are subjected 
to different patterns which we know they cannot carry. I know there 
is a great new thought, though, I believe, in the country on the college 
level and the level of the secondary schools and grammar schools. 
Many parents are thinking about it. I believe the country is being 
awakened to the need for this new approach. 

Well, I want to get back to the subject matter now. Senator Bush, 
we will certainly be glad to have you continue to stay. You might 
have some other questions here. I think there are some that ought to 
be answered on the record because there is a lot of difference of opinion 
here about these various bills, and at the expense of some repetition, 
let me go back over now with some preps red questions. 

This is addressed particularly to Secretary Brucker. It is the lon- 
gevity and the step-in-grade principle here. The committee wants 
you to give us a very definite statement, both you and General Taylor, 
as to whether you believe the proposed step-in-grade system is essential 
for the future Army pay system. To state it another way, it is possi- 
ble to increase the pay in the same approximate amounts as recom- 
mended by Mr. Cor diner, but at the same time retain longevity, recog- 
nizing total years of service. 

Now if we meet that head on, and we may do it, we just want your 
firm opinion here, if that latter course is taken, will it accomplish or 
will it not accomplish the objective of your pay plan or in your opinion 
will it meet the objective? You know, if they adopt the pay part of 
the Cordiner, but leave out the change as to longevity. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you give us your firm opinion on that. 

Secretary Brucker. I do not think that the inclusion of some lon- 
gevity will defeat the Cordiner plan. I just feel that we should have a 
minimum of longevity. 

Senator Srennis. Well, what is a minimum ? 
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Secretary Brucker. The step-in-grade would be a minimum. I do 
not think the step-in-grade is an absolute essential to the success of 
the plan. 

Ta other words, if there were no steps in grade, it still would be a 
good bill. But the Department of Defense bill does present a step-in- 
grade feature. 

Senator Stennis. While you are on that point, do you think the 
bill in its present form, what we call here the bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Saltonstall and Senator Russell, the administration’s bill, meets 
the situation ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I think it would. I think it would meet the 
situation. Yes; I do, with the modifications that I have made here 
in my testimony. . 

Senator Stennis. But is it essential that it be kept in substantially 
that form as a minimum ? 

Secretary Brucker. No; it is not essential that it be kept in that 
form. That I want to make clear. I feel that what I have been talk- 
ing about has been a bundle of principles, primarily. I think the bill 
is a good bill, and I think the principles are the guideposts. But I 
certainly feel that the committee in its wisdom, if it feels that some- 
thing should offset something else or equate longevity with incentive, 
should preserve a little longevity along with it for a period of time, I 
would certainly have no objection to that, and would think it could 
work out. 

I merely say that we must strive for this impact in the incentive 
field that will be big enough and substantial enough to impress every- 
body in the service that we are getting on our way to recognizing 
ability and skill, combat leadership, and the rest, and that will of 
course bring up the morale and the esprit de corps of the whole Army. 

Senator Stennis. When you say “retain some longevity,” you are 
not talking about the step in grade? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, to the extent that it is an automatic af- 
fair, longevity, yes. To that extent, I would believe that instead of 
having the shoe put upon the other foot, the man should receive the 
increase and step in grade automatically. I can swallow that one and 
take it very easily. 

General Taytor. May I just make an observation with the possible 
danger of confusing the issue? I find it difficult to differentiate be- 
tween longevity and efficiency, because it recognized one becomes more 
efficient the longer he serves in the job. So it does not seem to me 
you throw overboard the idea of longevity by this particular bill. 

The feature of longevity I don’t like is where it results in pay in- 
version and a man of lower military rank gets higher pay than a man 
above him. 

Senator Srennis. So you would put a limitation on the longevity 
that would keep that from happening. Cordiner did that and went 
further; isn’t that correct ? 

General Taytor. I would also say this, sir: Insofar as the officer 
pay is concerned, the Cordiner bill has the longevity feature in it, 
but does not allow this inversion. In other words, proficiency and 
longevity inevitably become intertwined. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Braswell will ask a question here. 

Mr. Brasweuu. Mr. Secretary, to clarify the record, does the Army 
think it is desirable to have a step-in-grade system at which everybody 
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begins a grade with the same amount of money, such as the present 

administration bill proposes, or would it have no objection to preserv- 

ing longevity under which scheme you would have a situation where 

an officer might reach a grade having certain years of service and 

under such a system would receive more pay than a man who reached 

it at an earlier point? In other words, you could have inversions in 
ade under a longevity system. 

This has to be clear cut for the record, because it is a key point in 
the Cordiner record whether you recognize years of service or whether 
it will be years of service in the grade. 

Secretary Brucker. I favor the system where everybody starts a 
grade at the same figure for that grade, and then these other con- 
siderations, such as a step in grade becomes automatic. It becomes a 
matter of consideration of the longevity of the individual in that 
grade, but that everybody starts the grade equal. 

Mr. Braswe.u. It would logically follow, then, that the Army 
would not support a system under the present format whereby you 
have officers promoted to a given grade getting different amounts of 
pay because of differing total years of service in the past. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. That is our feeling about it. 

Senator Stennis. Do you agree to that, General Taylor ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, here is a question that goes back to 
this proposed change in the present law in this new legislation outside 
of this pay bill. The main objective of the Cordiner approach is to 
improve the quality of military personnel. 

We understand the Secretary of Defense has been attempting to 
formulate some proposed legislation aimed at improving the quality 
of personnel by making promotions more competitive, but at the same 
time offering greater opportunity to more able people. As you know, 
existing law and policy at the present time places great emphasis on 
seniority. The subcommittee now understands that the Army is 
opposed to these changes. Is that right, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think to that extent, yes. It is correct. 

Senator STennis. What is the basis there, because we consider these 
changes as tied into this bill, all phases of it. What is the basis then 
of your change? 1 asked the Secretary the other day if they couldn’t 
get this legislation on over here. We wanted to see how it read before 
we passed on this bill. So what is your objection to these proposals? 

Secretary Brucker. I want to consult here for a minute with Secre- 
tary Milton on this. We have been working on this together. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not seen the final legislation that is pro- 
posed in that connection. I have heard it, heard it discussed in a 
general way. I can say to you that the Army has, in the power of the 
Secretary, adequate remedies both before 20 years and after 20 years 
to do anything that I have heard is desired for the legislation to pro- 
duce, so we are not in that sense opposing legislation. 

Senator Srennis. Well, that legislation would not affect you then? 

Secretary Brucker. It would not affect us, and we are not in any 
way desirous of sponsoring any, because we feel frankly that we can 
handle it, we have handled it, we will continue to handle it; and if this 
pay bill is granted, we will give it, if possible, better administration. 
We will give it more administration because of the increase in the 
amount that our people are to be compensated. 
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Senator Stennis. Right in that connection, we said here the other 
day to the Secretary that we were not suggesting any meat-axe action 
or any quick key solution to this matter, that it took time, but at the 
same time, I talked to these young officers without any special effort 
on my part, just to meet up with them in airplanes and on the streets 
and all, and 1 do not know what they tell you altogether, but they tell 
me that in looking ahead, they see this big mountain ahead of them, 
this volume of officers in there, that you have got to outlive them to get 
promoted. They wait and wait and wait. That is the way it looks 
to them. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, we are very conscious of the 
question, and this is perhaps an answer to it. Whatever other services 
have I do not want to comment on because that would be unseemly. 
But for our own service, we do not have a hump problem. We have, 
of course, a concentration of officers that came about by World War 
II, but we do not have a hump problem, and in the Army this is a pro- 
gressive plan that we have that we can work out on our own basis. 

We know right where the places are where officers are needed and 
where the promotions will be in the years to come, and it will just 
work right out normally in the next 3 or 4 years if the present plan 
of the Army is permitted to operate. So we do not have that prob- 
lem that perhaps others may have, and that is why we feel that we 
can approach this thing in the way we have planned. 

Senator Srennis. If you already have the authority, and this new 
legislation would not apply to you, why not say here, “Let it go.” 

Secretary Brucker. We haven’t any objections, but we do not 
sponsor it and we do not come in that sense, urging that there be 
something which we do not need. When we need something, we 
think we ought to come to the Congress then. 

Senator Stennis. You mean the Army come alone? 

Secretary Brucker. No. If we have a problem, we go to De- 
fense with it and ask that Defense present it, such as H. R. 8850, 
the category IV bill. 

Senator Stennis. Those things, though, are tied in with these pay 
bills. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. You know the relation between them and you 
would not come here with a pay bill for the Army. 

Secretary Brucker. No. 

Senator Stennis. You would not come alone, I mean. 

Secretary Brucker. No indeed, and we have no objection if that 
is the desire of the Department of Defense. All I say to you is that 
we do not come here as a sponsor, asking you, for it. 

We do not come objecting to it. If that is what they want, it is 
all right. 

Senator Srennts. You are very good in making your position clear 
on that. That relates in part to this authority you mentioned awhile 
ago that you do have the discretionary authority to deal with this 
situation, retiring those who have completed at least 20 years of 
service. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. In this R. I. F. matter, that Senator Bush 
brought up awhile ago, you did not make any effort on your Regulars 
at that time, did you? That applied solely to your Reserve officers. 
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Secretary Brucker. That R. I. F. was a R. IL. F. applied or ad- 
dressed to the Reserve officers. 
(The following information was subsequently furnished: ) 


REGULAR OFFICERS AND THE R. I. F. 


The losses of Regular Officers, about 1,100, in fiscal year 1958 are as much a 
part of the reduction in force directed by the Secretary of Defense as is the 
release of reservists. It should be pointed out that the reduction in force came 
at a time when the first steps were being taken to increase the size of the 
Regular Army through the augmentation program authorized by the Congress 
in 1956. Regular Army officer losses from all causes were credited before any 
increased numbers of reservists were released. 

The Regular Army officer is that individual who is expected to be on con- 
tinuous active duty during peace, war, or emergency. The law limits his 
number and builds into his career a tenure of active service if he meets 
standards. The law does not contemplate reductions in force to be ac- 
complished by his elimination. On the other hand, reservists must be con- 
sidered as the officers called into and released from active duty when conditions 
require. To have the situation otherwise would nullify the concept of a 
Regular Army. 

Senator Srennis. All right, why didn’t you also have one at the 
same time for your Regulars ? 

Secretary Brucker. The statute does not provide for that. 

Senator STENNIs. I know, but asa matter of policy. 

Secretary Brucker. We did as a matter of fact. We have reviewed 
the Regular officers and in that event the shoe is put on the other foot. 
They have to show cause before a board, and there have been a large 
number that have been cited for that purpose over the past few 
months and years. 

General Taylor, will you speak on that ? 

General Taytor. We were very much aware, Senator Stennis, of 
this apparent inequity of treatment and we are anxious to avoid it. 
Consequently, when we separated these Reserve officers, we looked at 
the record of the man being separated who had the highest score in 
efficiency. Then we looked at the record of ev ery officer of the Regular 
Army in that grade who had a lower mark. These records were put 
before a board for a review which is still going on. 

Senator STENNIS. You say put before a board, but did you retain 
any of those Regular officers that had lower records or lower scores 
or whatever the right term is than the Regulars that you let out? 

General Taytor. I do not have the final figure yet. Undoubtedly 
some are going to be separated from the service. 

On the other hand, the board procedure is established by law and 
must consider all the factors in making a determination. A record, 
for example, may be distorted by one bad efficiency report, let’s say, 
so a board is a quasi-legal tribunal which considers all these factors. 

Senator STENNIS. I am not asking these questions in response to any 
mail I have or anything like that. It just goes to the very merits of it. 
You say, now, you cannot answer whether any of these Regular 
officers have been let out ? 

General Taytor. The Regulars? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. , 

General Taytor. I do not have the figures on that particular block. 
This procedure is going on all the time, but we really focused atten- 
tion on this particular group which might contain individuals in- 
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ferior to some of the Reserve officers who went out under the reduction 
in force. I can put this information into the record if you would like. 
(The following information was subsequently furnished :) 


Special screening of Regular Army officers 


1. The 1,433 are those Regulars whose overall efficiency indexes (OEI’s) were 
lower than that of the highest of the reservists by grade and branch who were 
involuntarily released in the reduction in force. Action is proceeding with respect 
to the 68 Regular officers who are being required to show cause for thejr retemtjon. 

2. It should be noted that the efficiency of an officer is determined by a review 
of his overall record. Only one of the guides used in this review is his OEI. In 
addition, the elimination of the Regular officer results in total severance from 
any military status; whereas release from active duty of the reservist leaves 
him the option of eventually qualifying for some form of retirement benefits. 

Senator Stennis. All right, I wish you would then. I do not know 
how long this has been going on, but say for the last 2 years you could 
put into the record how many have been put before the boards and how 
many have been released, and how many the board turned down. You 
say “board,” General. I do not know which board. Is that an Army 
board ? 

General Taytor. Yes. Actually, it isa series of boards, three boards. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, if we could put it in for the last 
10 years, I would like to have it in the record for that period. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished :) 


Elimination of officers 
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Senator Srennis. Certainly. I am asking these questions solely be- 
‘ause they have a bearing on this compensation. 

We are asked these questions by other Senators. And you cannot say 
then whether or not a Regular has been kept so far who hi 1d a lower 
record than some of the Reserves who were let out. I would just like 
to know how it compares there. 

I imagine the Army would certainly be interested in keeping the 
same standards. 

Secretary Brucker. I think we are, and I will comment on it by say- 
ingthis. Iam watching that very carefully myself. 

Senator Stennis. Do you keep the same standards for the Regular 
officers so far as the Army is concerned ? 
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Secretary Brucker. You mean the status / 

Senator Stennis. Yes, for retention. 

Secretary Brucker. They are upon a different basis from the stand- 
point of the statute that protects the service, the professional Regulars. 

Senator Stennis. I know, subject to the tenure, you do apply the 
same standards. 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, yes. 

Senator Srennis. To the Reserve officers as you do to the Regular 
officers. 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, yes, they must meet the same standards and 
do the same type of work. We try to merge them as carefully as we can 
so that there won’t be any difference between them. 

Senator Srennis. We have another question or two along this line. 

There have been discussions from time to time as to whether we have 
too many officers in the upper grades. 

I realize that this is a very difficult problem. I have been seeing 
it in one form or another for several years. You gave us some infor- 
mation there a while ago about the colonels and all, but getting down to 
a breakdown on this, here is the present grade structure that we looked 
up of your Regular officers in the Adjutant General’s Branch. In the 
Adjutant General’s Branch you have 38 second lieutenants, 51 first 
lieutenants, 29 captains, 35 majors, 159 lieutenant colonels, and 162 
full colonels. You have three times as many full colonels as you have 
second lieutenants. Putting it another way, in the lower 4 commis- 
sioned grades you have a total of 165 officers, which is only one more 
than the exact number of full colonels. I could not understand how 
that situation could exist. What about that, General Taylor? 

General Taytor. The Adjutant General's Department is a very 
unusual department. I would be surprised if you could find anything 
like that in any other area. It results from the fact that a young lieu- 
tenant does not come in the Army, usually, as an adjutant general. 
I think you would find if you examined the composition of the 
Adjutant General Corps that a majority probably are transferred from 
other arms of the services in the grade of major or lieutenant colonel. 

Now only senior headquarters have adjutants general. In other 
words, you only find them in the senior focal points of command. 

Consequently, while there is a small corps, those men who are adju- 
tants general say, for an Army or a senior headquarters are majors, 
lieutenant colonels, and colonels. Hence the requirement is out of 
balance. 

But these men have not all come up from second lieutenant. The 
senior ones usually have transferred into the Adjutant General's 
Corps. 

Senator Stennis. Where do you get them ? 

General Taytor. By transfer from other branches. An infantry 
officer at a given point in his career, perhaps because of physical dis- 
ability or frailty, is occasioned to say, “I cannot go out and sleep on 
the ground anymore. I would like to go over and be in the Adjutant 
General’s Department.” And in due course he transfers. That is 
just a suggestion of what might happen; I would not suggest that 
is the general rule. 

Senator Stennis. Some of these lawyers down home have been 
urging me to support legislation or help originate legislation about 
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making it more attractive for the lawyers. I want to read this to 
you. Do you have any comment on that, Secretary Brucker? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I endorse what General Taylor said be- 
cause I know first hand the nature of their work and requirements, 

Senator Srennis. I want to read you now this from the Corps of 
Engineers. That is something I know about because you have such a 
fine group down there at Vicksburg, and I know there are some very 
high quality men there. 

e looked up the structure on that. For your Regular career 
officers you have 263 majors and 391 full colonels. ‘The number in all 
grades, second lieutenants, 293; first lieutenants, 338; captains, 474; 
majors, 263; lieutenant colonels, 391. Now you have 391 colonels out 
of a total of 2,123 Regular officers in the Corps of Engineers, which is 
slightly more than 18 percent. 

et’s see what the Secretary says, and then we will see what Gen- 
eral Taylor says, too. What about that one, Secretary Brucker? 
"a aa Brucker. I would like to have General Taylor :nswer 
that. 

General Taytor. This comment applies also to the example of the 
Adjutant General’s Corps which I failed to mention a moment ago. 
You were citing the Regular Army officers. That is not the total 
number of officers in the Corps of Engineers or in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. You would find that the structure is much more 
of a normal pyramid than the inverted pyramid which your figures 
suggest. The reason that you happen to have the senior colonels is 
simply because of the fact that our Regular Army has moved forward 
since World War II. 

We regret the fact we do not have more lieutenants and captains. 
That is where we have been losing these fellows. So really just to 
look at the Regulars without seeing how the Reserves fill in does 
distort the picture. 

Senator Stennis. I thought the engineers were one of the most 
sought after branches of the Army. 

General Tayrtor. It is, sir, but it is very difficult to get engineers to 
come in and serve with us. It is a very highly paid profession today. 
Senator Stennis. I am talking about the Regulars now. You sa 
these figures are based on the Regulars. I thought the United States 
Engineers was looked upon as one of the more attractive career spots 

for these young men. 

General Taytor. That is true, but, unfortunately, the Medical Corps 
and the Engineer Corps have the highest percentage of losses because 
of the attractiveness of civilian life. 

Secretary Brucker. The competition is the greatest in those two 
fields. 

Senator Srennis. You have the second lieutenants now, only 
273. 

General Taytor. That is true. We are very sorry about that. We 
would like to have more. That is the West Point class and perhaps a 
few coming in from civilian life, but not enough. 

Senator Stennis. How many would you need, say, in the Corps 
of Engineers, second lieutenants? How many would you need if you 
could give an estimate on that? 

General Taytor. I would have to give you an estimate on that, 
sir. 
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Senator Stennis. Is there any other comment now that you wish to 
make? I could not understand these figures here, and I do not fully 
understand them yet. 

Secretary Brucker. We have a chart, Mr. Chairman, that shows 
this very graphically and within a couple of minutes you can see it in 
each of the different technical services of the Army. 

Senator Stennis. We will get to that, but I want to ask these other 
questions now. I believe both of you have covered the matter of 
retirement pay. 

I have received mail ever since I have been appointed to this sub- 
committee that this pay legislation might enable Congress to dispense 
with the draft. Now, speaking for the Army, do you think that that 
is in the picture? 

Secretary Brucker. I do not. I want to say to you that any rep- 
resentation that that can be done would be unfair to this committee, 
and I am not going to either make it or tolerate it. 

Senator Stennis. I commend you for your very frank statement 
about it, because I think that is just pure propags anda that was being 
tossed around by people that had not looked into it. 

General Taylor, based on your knowledge of the situation, you would 
not see any prospect ¢ 

General Taytor. I see no prospect. 

Senator Stennis. I appreciate your frank answer about it. We do 
not want to call on you to pass on the promotion systems of the other 
services, or anything. I will just put it this way. What is the position 
of the Army as to w vhether the differences in promotion system among 
the various services are revelant to this pay legislation. Hither one of 
you gentlemen may comment on that, within the field, of course, of 
your  proprieties. I am not asking you to go outside of that. 

Secretary Brucker. I think that there are, of course, differences in 
the promotion systems of the different services. I think the bill is an 
attempt to take into consideration all of those differences as near as 
itcan. There isn’t any doubt about the fact that there will be some 
things in each of the services that would be better under some specific 
legislation. Inasmuch as we have to, and it seems wise to have one 
bill for all, that we can as near as we can under this Cordiner phi- 
losophy. The bill does take into consideration the major requirements 
of all the services. 

Senator Srennis. General Taylor, your comment would be very 
helpful. 

General Taytor. Comment on the differences of promotion systems ? 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

General Taytor. I am not an expert on the systems of the other 
services. When I have looked into why a difference exists, I have 
always received a very sensible reply. I think because of the very 
different nature of . services, it is to be anticipated that there will 
be some variations. I do not think we could ever be four peas in a 
pod. It does not disturb me to find some variation. 

Senator Srennts. I wanted you to have a chance to make any point 
from the Army’s viewpoint, too, that you might have in mind. 

Mr. Braswell reminds me that we have talked largely about the 
problems here with reference to officers, and this other is very impor- 
tant, too. 
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Mr. Secretary, there are quite a few thousand enlisted men in the 
Army in the lower grades who will be frozen in their pay after they 
have the flat 6-percent increase, unless they can be promoted in the 
future. 

And in order to insure that these men are not denied the opportunity 
for future increases in pay, it would be necessary to determine whether 
these men will have an opportunity to be promoted, that is that 
vacancies will exist in several numbers of the higher grades for these 
men tc be promoted if qualified. 

Do you have any changes now that you might want to suggest to 
cover that point that I have mentioned in that question ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I do not, Mr. Chairman. I think that there is 
no invidious freezing of the lower grades in the enlisted personnel as 
against the opportunity which exists for quick promotion to E-2, E-3, 

“4, and E—5 for those who have any degree of skill or combat leader- 
ship. The overall picture and the benefits in the increase in grade and 
pay are such that one is nothing which disturbs me too greatly about 
whether they start at the same rate and not an accelerated rate. 

Senator Srennis. You mentioned a while ago that creating these 
three new categories is going to open up this thing in all the other 
categories. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Do you think that would be appreciable and that 
it will really be felt in these other categories ? 

Secretary Brucker. [ think the impact of that would be substantial, 
and I think it would give the whole service of the Army a boost. 

Senator Srennis. That is encouraging. Do you have anything 
additional on that one, General Taylor ? 

General Taytor. Nothing further, sir. I agree with the Secretary. 

Senator Srennis. The next question here, if your reenlistment 
rates were to go up as desired, can you assure the committee that 
there will still be an ample opportunity for young men to enter at 
the bottom and advance according to their ability? Could either 
you or your staff explain to the committee just precisely how your en- 
isted promotional system operates by skill and by category, and to 
what extent do you expect it to slow down in the future? Now that is 
carrying the matter on a little further. 

If you could give us something for the record here that covers it. 
You have already said that you are putting in a new system. 

Secretary Brucker. An enlistment evaluation system. 

Senator Stennis. But I did not know whether that went all the way 
down or not. 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, yes: it goes right to the very bottom. I 
mean by that as they go up through the grades, they have to subject 
themselves to these examinations. The chart would show that to you, 
and I am very sure that the details would. I do not want to take 
your time to go further than to say that I am satisfied that that 
system is a correct system on which to base it. 

Senator Stennis. Can you gentlemen stay until 1 o’clock ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. I will have to leave the meeting at 1 o’clock since 
the supplemental appropriation bill is coming up on the floor. This 
covers something in every department of the Government. We will 
stay until 1 then, and maybe we can finish. 
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Mr. Secretary, does the Army prefer a proficiency pay system in 
accordance with the present Department of Defense plans, or would 
you prefer to see a system established which would authorize a flat 
dollar amount to be added to the enlisted man’s basic pay for his 

rade such as Mr. Kilday has mentioned during the House hearings ? 

ou have already answered that in one way or another, but just an- 
swer it again. 

Secretary Brucker. I think the former of the two is what I would 
suggest. I do not know exactly Congressman Kilday’s formula or 
what he has, and I certainly do not want to oppose something of that 
nature. I think that I have given you the principle upon which I 
stand and from that, of course, the rest will have to be extrapolated. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Braswell, did you have something further on 
that / 

Mr. Braswewu. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Secretary and General Taylor, I would like 
to see your charts and I have questions here, Nos. 13, 14, and 15 en- 
titled respectively, “Changes in Management,” “Lack of Oppor- 
tunity,” “Promotion Frustration.” 

May I ask you—I think question No. 15 has already been answered— 
may I ask you or your staff to prepare answers for those questions to 
be put in the record at this point. 

Secretary Brucker. We will put them in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


BRIEF ON ARMY PROMOTION SYSTEMS AND POLICIES 
A. OFFICERS 


1. Permanent promotions control the career pattern of Regular officers. The 
system is prescribed by law, in effect since 1947. It has these features: 

(a) All promotions are made by a board of senior officers appointed for this 
specific purpose by the Secretary of the Army. The Secretary instructs the 
board, prescribes the method, and sets the standards in general terms. 

(b) Mandatory promotion, or discharge or retirement, if not qualified at 
8, 7, 14 and 21 years service. Permissive use of the fully or best qualified methods 
of selection for promotion to major and lieutenant colonel. 

(c) Best qualified method of selection to fill vacancies for colonels, brigadier 
generals and major generals. If not promoted to colonel by 28 years service, 
retirement is mandatory. If not promoted to permanent brigadier general, 
retirement is mandatory at 30 years or 5 years in grade of colonel whichever is 
later. 

(d) The Officer Personnel Act of 1947, through promotion attrition, provided 
for the removal of inadequate officers sometime before the 21st year of service, 
the adequate to excellent officer at 28 years service, the superior officer at 30 
years service and only the exceptional officer to go beyond that point. 

(e) Present and future policies for permanent promotion: (1) Although not 
mandatory in law, the Army is phasing its promotions so that the upper limit 
of OPA will be attained at 3, 7, and 14 years, then at 20 years for lieutenant 
colonel, and 25 years for colonel. 

(2) The best qualified method of selection has been extended to lieutenant 
colonel and will be extended to selections in mid-1958 for major. The selection 
rates for lientenant colonel will be 85 percent for the first time that the best 
qualified method is used (minimum rate is 80 percent by law). The rate has 
not been decided for selections to major. 

(3) The best qualified rate for selection to permanent colonel has been set at 
65 percent even though vacancies exist to support a higher rate. Vacancies in 
the grade of colonel (8 percent maximum of authorized RA officer strength) and 
lieutenant colonel (14 percent) are purposely not being filled in order that the 
officers in the hump can be considered for promotion at the same rate, when 
they become eligible for consideration, as the rate for officers today. 
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2. The temporary promotion system is based on the procedures prescribed in 
law for permanent promotions. Variations are installed when the situation 
requires. 

(a) Time-in-grade is used for eligibility purposes for temporary promotion 
rather than service in total years. Thus the system parallels the principle recom- 
mended in 8.3081. Time-in-grade currently experienced on the average and 
that estimated for 1963 (assuming continuation of current trends) before pro- 
motion is compared as follows : 


Average years in next lower 
grade 
To temporary grade of— 


Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1958 1963 


Brigadier general 


Lieutenant colonel ; - ‘i 
ie oe eS Sahin Mercian cerbehckheuene<cugsonses bene os 


Pp % 
I a ek -| 1% 


9 
9% 
8 
7 


(6b) Temporary promotions in the Army of the United States, as differentiated 
from RA or USAR promotions are made only as vacancies actually occur in the 
space authorized by the Officer Grade Limitation Act. Such promotions are 
made from approved recommended lists selected by boards of senior officers. 

(c) The best qualified method of selection is used for temporary colonel 
selections. Selection rates are adjusted to fit the zone and the number of 
vacancies. The last, in 1956, was 64 percent for the primary zone. The best 
qualified method has been extended to lieutenant colonel and will be extended to 
major for the next board. 

(d@) Under the best qualified method of selection for colonel and under the 
fully qualified method used in the past for lieutenant colonel and below selection 
rates have been tightened as follows: 





.7 
| Temporary selection rate 
To grade of— | 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 (or 6) 1956 (or 7) 


Percent | Percent 
84 | 


(e) Selection from below the primary zone of consideration of outstanding 
officers was initiated in mid-1956 and will be continued. Fifteen percent of the 
lieutenant colonel selections, and 10 percent each of the majors and captains 
selected for temporary promotion to the next grade, each year, may be chosen 
from below the zone. 

B. WARRANT OFFICERS 


1. Permanent promotion of RA warrant officers establishes a four-grade career 
pattern and is prescribed by the Warrant Officer Act of 1954. Promotion or 
removal is required after 3, 6, and 6 years’ service in the respective grades (since 
most warrant officers have had previous EM service, this provides a proper total 
eareer). The best qualified method of selection is prescribed and no less than 
an 80-percent rate can be set for those to be considered for the first time. 

2. The temporary promotion system for warrant officers is based on the law 
for permanent promotions. Selection rates are more stringent (e. g., in one in- 
stance 48 percent to W-4 and 67 percent to W-3). A warrant oleae. must have 
a minimum of 10 years as a warrant officer before consideration for temporary 
Ww-4. 

3. A selective retirement system after 20 years of service, and reopening of 
appointments in the RA are under study. Promotion opportunities and policies 
may change somewhat if such new programs are established. 
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C. ENLISTED 


1. Promotions are all temporary at the present time, except that at 30 years’ 
retirement, a promotion to the next higher grade is made, and appointment 
therein is warranted. Promotions are controlled at DA level through a quota 
system. Major commands are given quarterly promotion quotas for E—-4 through 
E-7, based on reports of eligibility and vacancies and overall strength limitations 
by grade. Promotions go to the best qualified as selected by unit commanders— 
usually through board action at local level, particularly for the top two grades. 

2. Changes for the immediate future are: 

(a) Reopening of RA enlisted promotion and appointment to the higher grades 
with use of new selection procedures. 

(b) Promotions on the “promotion qualification score.” High scores, from 
which selections would be made, would be attained by gaining high proficiency 
judged on a number of criteria. Final selection would be on a best qualified 
basis from recorded scores. 


TEMPORARY PROMOTION OF OUTSTANDING OFFICERS 


1. In July 1956, the Army introduced a new method for the selective promotion 
of a small number of exceptionally capable officers whose length of service in 
grade would not place them in standard promotion zones. By this medium, 
selection boards may evaluate the records of relatively junior officers before 
they would otherwise come up for promotion. It is an addition to previous 
procedure, not a substitute. 

2. Since the plan applies to temporary promotion, both Regular and Reserve 
officers are eligible for consideration. All officers are considered after the mini- 
mum time in grade shown: 


To be considered for— Be in— 
aerate a fe ee Sa 5th year as lieutenant colonel or 
more 
SeOUMCOnant COORG. oo. nccowencne 4th year as major or more 
aa Ra ai a a ae cet 3d year as captain or more 


3. As mentioned, all officers with the minimum service shown are eligible 
for consideration ; recommendations are unnecessary. Selections are made from 
the records alone. No penalty is assessed for nonselection, and officers come 
up before each board until they enter the primary, or “normal,” zone of con- 
sideration. The same selection board makes final selection for both primary 
zone candidates and those from “below the zone.” The number who can be 
selected from below the zone is limited to 10 percent of any captain or major 
recommended list, and 15 percent of a colonel list. 

4. Temporary promotion to captain is not included because: 

(a) Total length of service before promotion to captain has fluctuated 
from 4% to 6 years, as an average. This is a reasonable period for devel- 
opment of basic proficiency. 

(b) Because of this length of total commissioned service, lieutenants do 
not usually have enough of a record to permit accurate evaluation as an 
exceptional officer. 

5. Selected officers are placed on recommended lists according to their rank 
and promoted in order of seniority when vacancies occur within authorized 
limitations. To date, officers selected for promotion ahead of their contempo- 
raries total: 


To— Number 
IN ss iihnsc spin tins soe cl diac aaa ln beads apace ainsi 61 
Ran ER TIPU TRG CONN ac sts cinched csi ath eid la at aaah Races heeantenipenaa 166 
TE cs csisentisnw acacia cstv tap ei a er ge dead Lacnapces c taa eagle 550 


6. The overall reduction in Army strength slowed the rate of promotion con- 
siderably. Although only a few of these officers have been promoted so far, it 
is anticipated that most of those selected in calendar years 1956 and 1957 will be 
promoted this summer. 
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Senator Srennis. Now you have certain charts which you wish to 
show. Do you have something further you want to say? 

Secretary Brucker. No; I did want to add this in all fairness. For 
those who do not profit by this system, I believe that we should have 
at least a 6-percent cost-of-living increase. While it has not been men- 
tioned, I know it is implicit, Mr. Chairman, in your thoughts, that 
we do not want to leave these men without something. 

I feel that they should have that in fairness. 

Senator Stennis. I am glad that you do. That appeals tome. I 
think it is fair. 

General Taylor, do you have something else you wish to present on 
any related subject here ? 

General Taytor. No, sir; I think the points have all been covered. 

Mr. Brasweu. Mr. Secretary, might I ask for the record, what is 
the Army position with respect to supporting the 3-year phase-in for 
warrant hers and officers ? 

Secretary Brucker. Would you read that again, Mr. Stenographer? 

Mr. Braswetx. Does the Army support the 3-year phase-in for 
officers and even warrant officers ? 

Secretary Brucker. You mean a step-up in grade? 

Mr. Braswetu. Inthe fourth year it would be completely phased. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. We call it the “three” but it is 
over 4 years. We support it in the sense that if that is the desire of the 
committee, and since the Defense Department has recommended it, 
naturally, we support it. We feel, however, that the impact of the one 
step-up would probably give a very great impetus to this whole thing 
in the service and would e much more desirable. 

Senator Stennis. All at once? 

Secretary Brucker. All at once, rather than trying to nibble it off 4 
times or 3 times. The impact of it would be so great that it perhaps 
would stop all this flowing out and slippage of the service, and would 
encourage all these good men that are in there now to stay. I would 
say that the impact of that would be much greater. Now, 1 don’t want 
in any sense to oppose the gentlemen of my Department, but you asked 
my personal feeling about it. I feel that way. 

Senator Stennis. We fully appreciate that, and it is not an effort 
to try and embarrass you or General Taylor. 

General Taylor, would you comment on that? I would like to 
know what you think about it. 

General 'Taytor. I agree with the Secretary, and would point out 
one related feature which worries me: If we phase it in, and mean- 
while, are forcing out good officers into retirement all the time, they 
will be caught in the middle of the stream and will only get partial 
benefits when they retire. That is an inequity which would have to 
be considered if this phase-in is retained. 

Senator Stennis. There is one thing that General Taylor men- 
tioned. We will have time to see your charts before 1 o’clock, won't 
we? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, we will. 

Senator Stennis. I want to ask this question of General Taylor. 
You mentioned a while ago as the third item here, the instability of 
family life, including the idea of moving, and I know that has been 
a problem with you. I went over to, I believe, the 10th Division 
that went to Germany in 1955, and associated with your men there. 
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I talked to the ones on guard at night onto your generals, and you 
moved them over en masse at that time. I understood that you had 
to modify that system, and it shows what you have been up against. 
You have been trying to do something with it. We have the idea 
here that you have had too much moving around, and it is very ex- 
pensive, too. I notice in the figures in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee what it cost you to move these people cea What more do you 
want to say? What have you been able to do that helps that part of 
the picture ? 

General Taytor. We have tried a number of administrative meas- 
ures to reduce the effect of this movement. There is the fundamental 
requirement I mentioned at the outset which we just can’t get around, 
namely, that 40 percent of our people have to live abroad, and we 
can’t freeze them indefinitely abroad. It wouldn’t be bad, perhaps, 
to spend a number of years in an area like Germany or England, but 
meanwhile, we have Korea always on our hands, where we can’t take 
families. We have many stations which, because of health reasons, 
have to have reduced tours. So we have this constant requirement 
for sending trained replacements out of the country for a reasonable 
time of service to be spent abroad. What we have done is to re- 
examine our tours and make them just as long as we feel they pos- 
sibly can be, without really putting such a burden on the man who 
has to live overseas that we get another morale reaction from his 
having to stay too long. Within the United States we have, of course, 
tried to reduce our travel about the country as much as possible. 

Our figures show definitely an improvement, but we are quite 
aware of the fact that we must constantly view this factor as a serious 
morale problem in the Army, and we are so doing. 

Senator Stennis. Your remarks apply to moving within the con- 
tinental United States, too. It seems to me like you have reduced 
that some, but I believe it is a great morale factor appealing to the 
very type men that you talk about if he and his wife feels like they 
could have a chance to stay 3 or 4 or 5 years at a place. 

General Taytor. We would certainly like to fers it that way, but, 
on the other hand, it is very rare to be able to have a tour of over 
3 years in the United States in many parts of the Army. It is easiest 
to stabilize those services like the ordnance, the quartermaster—in 
other words, the men who provide the logistic base in the United 
States—because the requirements for them overseas are not great. 
But the infantryman, the artilleryman, the armored man, they must 
spend about half of their time overseas. 

Senator Stennis. What proved to be the flaw in that plan you had 
of sending over a whole division at once, General? I know you went 
into it as an experiment in a way. 

General Taytor. We pm that Operation Gyroscope, and the 
concept was and still is good. On the other hand, we tried to take 
the division as the unit of rotation for the combat arms, and we found 
by our study that we lost too much combat effectiveness when a whole 
division closed down for several months getting ready to move. We 
just couldn’t afford to immobilize that large a unit for that period of 
time. We are retaining the concept, but instead of having the di- 
vision rotate, we take the battle group which has replaced the regi- 
ment and have used that as a unit of rotation, that plus the separate 
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battalions. So I think we will get the same benefits as far as retain- 
ing the loyalty of the man to his unit, which is really his home and, 
at the same time, we have reduced the loss in combat effectiveness, 

Senator Stennis. What is the battle group? 

General Taytor. There are five battle groups now in the Pentomic 
Division with a strength of about 1,200 men each. Insofar as the 
division is concerned, we will rotate those battle groups and the artil- 
lery battalion which are in the division. Then, of course, we have 
units outside of divisions such as eee tank battalions, separate 
artillery battalions, and missile battalions. We will rotate them also 
on that battalion basis, so we have not given ground on the principle. 
We have just changed our administration of it. 

Senator Stennis. I want to make this comment, and I don’t expect 
to change anyone’s mind, particularly, but it used to seem mighty 
sound to me, your concept of the career officer, you know, having 
a tour all the way around the clock and making a well-filled-out man, 
and so forth. I don’t know how strong you personally cling to a 
but just after being here on this committee for several years an 
noticing changes in the military problems, it looks to me like you 
are going to have to get away from that some. That dilutes your 
man too much. You are going to have to let him concentrate more 
on the specialty field. That is going on everywhere else. 

General Tayxor. It is, up toa point, Senator. We need our special- 
ists, but when you want the man to lead the outfit, you don’t want 
a specialist. You want a man who has the broad picture. Industry 
is faced with the same thing. You have to have both of them, really. 

Senator Srennis. You have to have some, but you train nearly all 
of yours on that basis, do you not? 

yeneral Taytor. No, sir. For example, insofar as an artillery man 
is concerned, he is an artillery man whether he is in Germany or 
whether he is in Korea. Geography will not affect the type of work 
he does. 

Senator Srennts. I just raised the point. 

General Taytor. It is an interesting point. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t argue with you, but it just looks to me like 
the military, that all groups, all professions and everything else is 
moving in that way, with the higher specialization of the times which 
require it. 

secretary Brucker. I would like to introduce at this time General 
Mather, who has charge of the charts and the people here. 

Senator Srennis. General Mather, we are very glad to have you 

here, and we know your comments and charts will be helpful. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. G. R. MATHER, DIRECTOR, MILITARY 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Marner. Both the Secretary of the Army and General 
Taylor have referred to the splitoff into noncommissioned officers and 
specialists which the Army has in its enlisted grade structure, Chart 
I which I have here shows the percentages and the enlisted grades, to 
include the two new ones, which this legislation will provide. The 
red section, to which I am pointing here, represents by grade and 
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percentage the noncommissioned officers which we now have in the 
Army. The blue hatched section represents the specialists. I can 
outline our present requirement by percentage of overall enlisted 


strength. 
CHART I 


GRADE STRUCTURE - REQUIRED 
CURRENT & EXPANDED 


PERCENT 
0 10 20 30 40 





Senator Stennis. Give me an example of those specialists you men- 
tion there, the blues. 

General Marner. Yes; many of our radar repairmen, our electron- 
ics maintenance personnel, many medical personnel, are specialists in 
that sense. 

Senator Srennis. I understand that. 

General Marner. Now this black line, which is not too distinct, 
which I am tracing now, gives our percentage by grade of our present 
structure, and it stops short of E-8 and E-9. The other line, sir, 
would represent the changes that would occur over a 4-year period if 
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this legislation were to become effective on the 1st of July. It is the 
blue hatched line which runs like this, including the two new grades, 
The effect, sir, is to cut out a part of the E-3’s and E-4’s which we now 
have and to expand the E-5’s, E-6’s, E-7’s while adding the two new 


grades. 

The way the Army will implement this system is by military pro- 
motions. We do not need this proficiency-pay concept of which you 
have heard. 

Senator Stennis. That is a very good graph. We have been con- 
cerned about that. Go ahead. 

General Marner. You see, the man comes in, he goes up either the 
NCO career ladder or through the specialist ladder. This specialist, 
which we speak of, has a different insignia. The specialist insignia 
is different from that of the noncommissioned officer. In effect, what 
we have done, is reprice the grades which we now have, based on the 
talent and the skill which we expect the soldier to have. This has 
resulted in an expanded grade structure in the upper des. The 
net results, sir, will be an expanded promotion capability for these 
skilled personnel whom we expect to attract and retain with this legis- 
lation, and we do it by military promotions rather than by the pro- 
ficiency-pay concept. Do you have any questions on this chart, sir? 

Senator Stennis. I think not. 

Mr. Braswewt. For the record, General, is it true to say that as a 
practical matter, the system of efficiency pay as proposed in the bill 
amounts to increasing your budget allocation to the top 4 grades, 
which is now limited to somewhere around 50 percent for the Army? 

General Matuer. 50.2. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. BrasweE tu. So, in effect they are getting more grades that they 
can apply either to the specialist or to the NCO’s? 

Senator Srennis. I don’t understand exactly this NCO and the 
specialist there, all the blue. I thought specialists were virtually all 
noncommissioned officers. 

General Marner. No, sir; that is the point that I want to make. 
When we made this splitout between the noncommissioned officer and 
the specialist, we took the technician or the specialist whose super- 
visory or leadership responsibilities were only incidental to the job 
which he does for us and put a different insignia on him. In so doing, 
it permitted us to differentiate between the major types of jobs we 
have, the leadership and the specialist, and thereby enhanced the pres- 
tige of our noncommissioned officer without detracting from the 
specialist. 

Senator Stennis. Some of these specialists occupy both categories? 

General Matuer. Yes, sir. The specialist who has supervisory 
responsibility is a noncommissioned officer. 

enator NNIs. Do you have these so we can put them in the 
record ? 

General Marner. Yes, sir; we will provide them, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Identify each one as you put it up there. Read 
the top designation. 
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CHART II 


ENLISTED CAREER WITH 9 PAY GRADES 


; 


BY FORCED THIS 
ATTRITION 50% FIRST RE-UP RATE 


RE-UP 1S ESSENTIAL 


ATTRITION 


General Matuer. Chart II is the enlisted career with nine pay 
grades. It represents an optimum structure. If we assume for every 
thousand men that we bring in at the bottom, we obtain our 30-percent 
retention objective—let me first point out that these numbers along 
here indicate 3-year enlistment periods up to the normal 30-year 
career—if we attain our retention objective of 30 percent, it will result 
in 249 of these thousand people reenlisting into a second enlistment. 
Experience indicates that other than first-termers reenlist at about 
an 80-percent rate up to 20 years. Thus, the 30-percent first-term 
retention is a key figure in order to support this structure. 
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Mr. Brasweu. General, is that 30 percent of your first-term enlist- 
ments or does that include inductees? 

General Martner. We include inductees in that, but for purposes 
of simplicity I showed it for a 3-year enlistment. Within these 
thousand men we would hope to attract much more than the 4, approxi- 
mately 4, percent of the inductees and 14 percent of the first-term 
regulars that we are now retaining. 

enator Stennis. You take a thousand men and you say that 30 
oe is essential. What do you mean by that; to make your other 
gures work ? 

General Marner. Yes, sir, in order to have the pyramidal shape 
that I have shown you—this is slightly distorted—a first-term reen- 
listment rate of 30 percent will maintain the enlisted structure which 
we require over a 30-year period of service. 

Senator Stennis. Does that mean, now that 12 out of the thousand 
will reach this peak ? 

General Martuer. No, sir. By grades, as Mr. Brucker mentioned, 
our people would get into grade E-5 which is a sergeant, somewhere 
about in here, 5 or 6 years. Some of them, of course, would achieve 
it by the end of the first enlistment. But here is your sergeant, E-5. 
Then up here, this is the average man I am talking about, not the ex- 
ceptional one who can go faster, we can make him an E-6, sergeant 
first class, short of 12 years. Then, up here around the 15th year, they 
would move into the E-7 master sergeant, and these two upper grades, 
E-8, and E-9. 

Our experience, Mr. Chairman, is that at the 20-year retirement 
point approximately 65 percent of our enlisted personnel, who become 


retirement qualified at that time, are availing themselves of that op- 
portunity to retire. However, we would expect with the additional 
pay eaves that we would have no problem in attracting the necessary 


numbers to maintain our structure to the full 30 years. 

Of course, the other advantage to the Army is in the interest of 
quality, it gives us much more selectivity in those that we do retain. 
Every time there is a reenlistment period, the Army has the option 
of reenlisting those that it wants. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Braswell has a question here. Do you think 
now that these enlisted pay scales are going to be enough to get results? 

General Matuer. Yes, sir, we do. 

Senator Stennis. You think they will? 

General Marner. The amount of money that is put on the enlisted 
pay grade, Mr. Chairman, plus the promotion opportunity which we 
must have and the increased number of grades in the upper area there. 
Yes, sir, we do believe that. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied :) 


ARMY PLAN FOR PROMOTING ENLISTED PERSONNEL UNDER THE MODIFIED 
CORDINER LEGISLATION 


The enlisted grade structure of the Army, with its built-in division of leaders 
and technicians (the NCO-specialist system), augmented by the additional two 
pay grades provided for in the proposed legislation provides an ideal framework 
for administering incentives required to maximize the Cordiner objectives of 
attraction and retention of quality personnel. 

The proposed pay grades E-8 and E-9 would be utilized to accommodate the 
key leadership positions of the Army. Approximately one-half of these positions 
would be ultimately filled by 1st sergeants and sergeant majors, while the 
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remaining one-half would be filled by technically qualified NCO’s in other critical 
areas. The additional two pay grades allow for expansion of the present 
compression in the NCO ranks, thereby providing an incentive for the NCO. 

In pay grades E-4 through E-7 the Army grade structure would continue to be 
split out between noncommissioned officers and specialists. An upgrading of 
spaces would be accomplished in the critical MOS areas under this concept. 
Those spaces currently identified as NCO and specialist would retain their 
respective status when advanced. Thus, there would be basically no increase in 
the total number of NCO’s authorized, although a proportion of them would be 
authorized in a higher pay grade. There would be a material increase in the 
number of specialists in pay grades E—5, 6, and 7. It will be noted that this plan 
provides for the inclusion of the PPA concept without the administrative and 
morale difficulties inherent in superimposing a PPA plan on top of the current 
grade structure. 

In order to assure the advancement of only qualified personnel in the ex- 
panded grade structure, the Army has initiated an enlisted evaluation system. 
This system will provide for written tests and a commander’s evaluation of each 
man for advancement to E-5 and above. Based on this data, a promotion quali- 
fication score is obtained. Individuals would then be advanced based on their 
proficiency as reflected by their promotion qualification score. Tests covering 
approximately 50 jobs in the Army are now in the process of publication with 
additional being prepared as rapidly as possible. Provisions are made for the 
administrative implementation (prior to legislative action) of the Defense 
directed PPA program. ‘This will be accomplished by a centralized evaluation 
of the local commander’s recommendations with a clear understanding that such 
advancements are subject to confirmation with the implementation of the full 
enlisted evaluation system and its testing program. Taget date for implementa- 
tion of the enlisted evaluation system is October 1, 1958. 

The implementation of the new pay Dill in the enlisted structure entails 5 
major steps. Briefly stated, these are (1) a reevaluation of the Army’s jobs to 
fit the expanded nine pay grades and a revision of the MOS and grade standards 
to formalize this reevaluation; (2) revise manning tables so they authorize 
grades for specific duty positions in accordance with the revised MOS. Both of 
these actions would be accomplished without modifying the current NCO-special- 
ist balance; (3) test personnel on job proficiency and leadership abilities; 
(4) reclassify personnel in accordance with new MOS and revised duty position 
authorizations; (5) promote personnel in accordance with test ranking. The 
number of promotions would be computed by MOS and grade to fall within 
budgetary limitations. 

Preparatory steps to accomplishing the above “5-point plan” have already been 
taken. The overall spread of grades against total Army strength has been 
tentatively set up. Critical technical specialist MOS and top echelon enlisted 
leadership MOS have been isolated. The NCO-specialist structure is currently 
in effect and will need only minor modification. 

The Army plans to phase the upgrading of personnel resulting from the pro- 
posed legislation including proficiency pay advancements over a 4-year period. 
This will permit an orderly advancement of personnel based on proficiency and 
avoid the creation of a promotion “hump” that would create future promotion 
stagnation. This is shown graphically on chart III. Chart IV shows the en- 
listed “hump” by years of service in pay grades E-6 and E-7 that currently 
exists. It is significant to note that as the phase-in of upgrading is completed 
in fiscal year 1962 (chart III), the “hump” in pay grades E—6 and E-7 (chart IV) 
will have moved into the 20-year service zone. Experience indicates that re- 
tirements of 20-year enlisted personnel is of such a magnitude (65 percent at 
present) that retirements will provide for a continued promotion flow capability 
during the period fiscal year 1962 to fiscal year 1967. Thus, the new pay grades 
proposed combined with the phase-in of proficiency advancements provides the 
needed promotion capability in the foreseeable future. 

EXxamples of the types of jobs that will receive proficiency advancements are 
shown on tab B. The examples include the percentage of authorized posi- 
tions which will receive the advancements. These percentages are based on the 
criticality of the skill concerned, the determination of which is made by factoring 
the length of training time required by the reenlistment rate of the MOS con- 
cerned. Thus, the position of advancements made to any particular skill is in 
direct proportion to the amount of training the individual received combined 
with the chance of retaining him in the service. In those skills where this cost 
is comparatively small, the percentage of advancements is small and provides a 
needed incentive for those whose performance is outstanding. 
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ENLISTED PROMOTIONS UNDER CORDINER 


1. Problem.—To establish a system for temporary promotions under the nine- 
pay-grade structure. 

2. Pertinent facts.—(a) The Army has never had enlisted grades H-8 and E-9, 

(bv) The Army will be authorized 3,500 E-9’s and 11,000 E-—8’s by end fiscal 
year 1952. 

(c) The E-8 and E-9 positions will come from upgrading present E-7 positions, 

8. Discussion.—(a) The phase-in period for E-8’s and E-9’s will be over a 
4-year period as follows: 





(b) Appointment criteria and selection control: 


For appoint- Time in pers Authorized to appoint Method of 
ment to— pay grade selection 


16 months in E-8 ! Regimental, battle group and comparable-.| Best qualified. 
14 months in E-7! Ta atl cel se arcin ato Do. 


1 Commanders are authorized to waive not more than } of the time in temporary pay grade. This pro- 
vides for outstanding enlisted men in the leadership and technical skills to advance more rapidly. his 
will provide incentive for individuals in the soft skills to transfer to the critical hard skills 


(c) It is estimated that enlisted men will have a minimum of 15 years’ service 
when promoted to E-8 and a minimum of 18 years’ service when promoted to E-9, 

(dad) Officers reverting to enlisted status will not be offered pay-grade H-8 or 
E-9. Present legislation provides for the reversion of officer to the highest per- 
manent grade held prior to commissioning. Officers without prior permanent 
enlisted status are given pay grades consistent with their qualifications and 
needs of the service. This same procedure would be followed under the new 
grade structure. 

4. Phasing period.—It is planned to advance personnel to fill the new pay 
grades over a four-year period. This provides the following advantages: 

(a) Prevent stagnation. 

(b) Even flow and progression to the highest grade. 

(c) More competition. 

(d@) Make sure individuals are qualified in military occupational specialty 
prior to promotion. 

(e) No grade jumps. 
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Cuart III 
PHASING OF PAY GRADE EXPANSION 
YEAR 


FY 59 FY 60 FY 61 FY 62 
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Cuartr IV 


THE WW IL HUMP 
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Selected examples of positions to receive proficiency advancements—Number of 
personnel receiving advancements are expressed as percent of authorized 


strength 


Percent 
Senior intercept equipment repairman____..__._-.._-.-.. 85 
Surface-to-surface missile electronic specialist...................________ 75 
Surface-to-air missile fire control mechanic___._______________. 65 
Acquisition radar repairman (Nike) ~------....------...---... { Carr ee 
Chief AAA integrated fire control mechanic___..._________ 55 
Surface-to-air missile electronic assembler__....______-_-_- 
Infantry light weapons platoon sergeant, assistant_.__.._.__.____- 45 
Field artillery instrument operator__.._.._--------_--.----.__ eset 
Pied ertifiery rothet crewmais nk ne ee 34 
Infantry communications specialist.._._._..-............_..____ ee ota Te 
Infantry counter-fire equipment mechanic__._.._-_____________ : 
Combat engineer bridge specialist..__...c....t.ctcii.__.._.___. eS ee 24 
Ordnance ammunition storage specialist___.....___._._._....____. 
ens, WORT DOI TIO oki el a ee ee ee 22 
I NS ie a saint pss en dimeleincedh media aceackie th pha le 19 
Goeunetional therapy speciatist....... 5 eC”: 
encmn Wireir MOriaet ee es 17 
ee: PRICEY OG hai hig ec ee knciladibcnintnaeee ok tee 
EPUCCUNCERTUAA TOMAR TOs OCT is ak. siecle te tees | 14 
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Senator Stennis. All right. Proceed with your next one. Identify 
it for the reporter when you put it up. 

General Marner. Chart V is of interest, Mr. Chairman, because it 
shows the distribution of our officers whom we have aboard now, by 

ears of service, years of service from zero out to 30, and the numbers 
in thousands. As Mr. Brucker and General Taylor both mentioned, 
this demonstrates very dramatically the valley from which we suffer 
in the active Army now between 2 years of service up generally to 12 
years’ service. This represents in blue the World War II hump. 

This black line here represents an optimum distribution of the same 
number of officers, Mr. Chairman, out to a 30-year career. 

Senator Stennis. You say optimum ¢ 

General Marner. An optimum. In other words, if we had our 

eople in service with the right amount of service, this would be the 
ine. 

Senator Stennis. The desirable rate ? 

General Matuer. The desirable distribution by years of service. 
In order to make up for this deficiency here, we must bring on many 
second lieutenants with no experience, so we are making up for this 
deficiency with young officers who do not have the experience that we 
would like to have. 

Senator Stennis. You mean you assign them duties? 

General Matuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Beyond their years ? 

General Marner. Exactly, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You have a great surplus there in that peak. 
Why not just give them some duties? 

General Marner. That is right, sir; we do use them; we would 
be in very grave difficulties, I assure you, if we did not have this 
reservoir of talent which the World War II hump provides. 

I should explain here that while this shows the distribution of 
the hump by years of service, the hump is not all in the same grade, 
but, rather, includes three different grades—captain, major, and lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Senator Stennis. You mean the hump does? 

General Marner. Yes, sir. They are distributed through three 
grades. The captains, for instance, would be those who had con- 
siderable enlisted service, probably during World War II, and who 
have since been commissioned. 

Mr. Brasweti. Could I ask a question, General? Would it be cor- 
rect to say that the maldistribution is entirely in the reservist category $ 

General Martner No; nota bit.. 

Mr. Braswety. The Regular Army line looks as if it is as desired. 

General Maruer. It is the desired or optimum. Approximately 70 
percent of the present active-duty strength of the officers is within this 
area here, in 10 years to 20 years, and that is split almost equally be- 
tween Regular and Reserve. Of about 20,000 officers there, 9,000 are 
Regular, 11,000 are Reserve. 

Ranier Stennis. What is the Regular Army line? You have 
Regular Army there and active-duty Reserves. What line represents 
the Regular Army? 

General Maruer. This is our optimum Regular Army authorization 
here, Mr. Chairman, the white. 
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Mr. Braswetu. Within the black, there are some Regulars, also; 
isthat correct? Iam just — to follow the chart. 
General Marner. There are Regulars in the hump and down below 


here, in the white, and the 9,000 Regulars that I am talking about 
would be largely in the 10- to 22-year white area. The black are 
the Reserves and some Regulars. 

One final chart, if I may, sir. Chart VI depicts very clearly, I 
believe, the check points in the Regular officer carrer to which both 
the Secretary and the Chief of Staff referred. 


CuHart VI 
CHECK POINTS AND FORCED ATTRITION REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS 


ALL COLONELS RETIRED 30 YEARS 


ALL GRADES SHOWN ARE 
PERMANENT : 
ANNUAL 
SCREEN 
FOR 
SHOW CAUSE 


2.1% 
ATTRITION EACH YEAR 
FROM EACH YEAR GROUP 


ALL MAJORS 
RETIRED 


9.7% 9 
NON PROMOTION CONSIDERED FOR 
ATTRITION LT COLONEL 


ALL CAPTAINS 
DISCHARGED ' CONSIDERED FOR MAJOR 


ALL LIEUTENANTS 


DISCHARGED : 
CONSIDERED FOR CAPTAIN 


ALL SECOND LIEUTENANTS , 
DISCHARGED FIRST LIEUTENANT 


ENTER 


DISCHARGED IF NOT GRADUATED BASIC SCHOOL 


O YEARS SERVICE 
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This line in the center and the numbers on it indicate check points 
which are required by the Officer Personnel Act up through the 30th 
year of service. The lieutenant who enters the Regular Army here 
must be promoted at the end of 3 years to permanent lieutenant or be 
discharged. The man who is promoted at that time—this is perma- 
nent promotion that I am talking about, too, sir 

Senator Stennis. Do most of them earn that promotion ? 

General Matuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Virtually all of them? 

General Marner. It is on a fully qualified basis, sir, and there is a 
high percentage of them who do make it. 

Senator Srennis. A man that can’t earn that doesn’t have much 
chance of earning something above that ? 

General Maruer. Right. Then, as he goes up, he is considered in 
his sixth year in order to be promoted to the grade of captain by 
the end of 7 years of service, or else be discharged. 

Senator Stennis. General Taylor, how long did you say you served 
as a lieutenant ? 

General Taytor. Thirteen years, sir. I was more fortunate than 
young General Gruenther, who served 17 years. 

Senator Stennis. Those years might have been hard on you, but 
I think the Army benefited later. 

General Taytor. That is a better railroad (referring to chart VI) 
than the one I worked for in those days. 

Senator Srennis. All right; proceed, General. 

General Marner. The 13th year he is considcred for promotion to 
the grade of major, and, if he is not promoted by 14 years, he is dis- 
charged. He must be considered at least twice and passed over be- 
fore he is discharged. Then he must be selected and seer into 
the grade of lieutenant colonel by his 21st year of service. The indi- 
vidual who is not promoted at that time is retired. 

Our attrition experience of majors going into the grade of lieuten- 
ant. colonel will be about 10 percent, sir; 9.7 percent. For promotion 
from lieutenant colonel to the grade of colonel, the officer is considered 
for the first time, generally, in his 24th year of servic e and promoted 
in his 25th year if selec ted. Our selection rate here is considerably 
tougher; it is 65 percent—35 percent attrition of lieutenant colonels 
results here—those who are not selected for the grade of permanent 
colonel are, by operation of law, retired at 28 years. This means, 
with such a severe selection rate, that many fine lieutenant colonels 
cannot be promoted to the grade of colonel. It is no stigma against 
the inividunl and the Army has a requirement for him. The great 
majority of them are very fine officers for whom we have definite 
requirements. 

I might add that the temporary promotion system which we have 
is superimposed, generally, on this system which I have just described. 
In some cases, the promotion is a little bit advanced. These are check 
_ which are required by the Officer Promotion Act, but we are 

ast approaching those limits with our temporary promotions—— 

Senator STrennis. What effect will the passage of this bill have on 
this system that you are talking about? What do you think will be 
the impact ? 

General Matruer. We think that we will attract a much higher 
quality of young men down here to run this race for us, and we will 
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attract, sir, many more of these fine ROTC officers whom we are 
calling to duty, and we hope to retain them at the rate of 35 percent, 
rather than the 10 or 15 percent which we are now retaining. That 
is the last chart that I have, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Is there any special comment from you gentle- 
men about the chart? 

Secretary Brucker. I just wanted to comment to this extent: That 
the hump which showed in the chart is no problem, no particular prob- 
lem, to the Army. It is susceptible of solution through normal proc- 
esses through the promotion system and, particularly in view of this 
bill, would be, I ak, very adequately settled without any trouble 
at all. 

Senator Stennis. Let me ask you, Mr. Secretary, what do you mean 
by that? It will be solved when those years have passed; is that it? 

Secretary Brucker. Over the years, the promotions that will occur 
over the next 4 years; that is right. 

Senator Srennis. That is going to take care of the hump. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. In other words, we think that 
it is a problem that can be solved by the normal process and the en- 
couragement and the incentives offered in the next 4 years. 

General Taytor. Senator, you can see the squeezing down there. 
With the eliminations made, it will be increased, undoubtedly. 

General Matuer. One thing I forgot to point out, sir, is the method 
of selection which is employed (referring to chart V1). I mentioned 
the fully qualified basis for promotion to first lieutenant and to cap- 
tain. Beginning this summer, we are going to the method of “best- 

ualified” for selection to the grade of major. We are already on the 
‘best-qualified” method of selection for promotion to lieutenant- 
colonel, colonel, and the higher grades. 

Mr. Braswetu. General, how many years do you project your con- 
tinuing best-qualified for major and leutenant-colonel ? 

General Maruer. Indefinitely, until our requirements are changed. 

Mr. Braswett. Will that be applied when the present hump is over 
for those men in the valley ¢ 

General Maruer. I would think so. 

Mr. Braswetxi. Which would be about when ? 

General Marner. The hump will phase out, it begins phasing out 
in 1959 and 1960 and will be largely phased out by 1962 and 1963. I 
can show that to you on a chart Sacet the same one that I had up here 
before with an overlay (chart VII). By 1964 this is the residue of 
the hump depicted on the other chart. it is largely phased out. It 
also shows very dramatically that unless we get some relief and some 
means of retaining more of these obligated officers past their required 
2-year period, that our valley, or our shortage, is just projected that 
much further into this experience level of 18 years. 
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Mr. Braswett. How many of these young reservists does that affect 
on their positive retention ? 

General Marner. Percentagewise, I can’t tell you how many there 
were. Our objective and our target was quite large, and our position 
now, I believe, is about 5,000 in all grades. I can get that figure if 
you would like it and supply it for the record. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished :) 


Progress of Regular Army augmentation’ (as of Mar. 12, 1958) 


| Applications Regular 

iby grade held} Army grade 
at time of in which 
application | appointment 

tendered 


Colonel 79 
ge OS a eo 2 anism wonnl i , 769 

j 4, 245 
Captain _ a Tl ha eeu ade enn 6, 404 
ie a ee Gaabedubesecudeadeloaiinutecueu 6, 814 


ee pabwaDeneeeadadsalkbanes ; 19, 311 





1 Under provisions of Public Law 737, 84th Cong. 
2 Incomplete, includes appointments to date. Remainder of appointments totaling approximately 500 
will be announced on subsequent lists. 


Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, if there is anything else that you 
want to put in the record to complete any points or complete your 
case, why, of course, you may do so. You may have such time as you 
may need. For those that may be interested, we will continue the 
sessions of the subcommittee at 10 o’clock tomorrow mor ning, at which 
time we will take the Navy and the Marine Corps. Secretary Milton, 
was there something you wished to say on this matter ? 

Mr. Minton. Not a thing, sir. We all appreciate your kindness and 
consideration. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say how much 
we appreciate the opportunity to be here and to have the committee’s 
attention, yourself, and the other members, on the problems of the 
Army. We go the whole year round, we are living with these prob- 
lems from day to day, but to share them with you and to have the 
knowledge that you are giving them the interest that you are, and 
year by year adding to the things that we ought to be equipped with 
in order to combat these problems is a great comfort and help to the 
Army and I want to thank you personally, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Will you gentlemen submit answers to the fol- 
lowing questions for the record ¢ 

Mr. Secretary, as you know, under the proposed legislation the a 
basis for receiving more pay is by getting promoted, remaining for 
certain period of ‘time in the gr ade. Promotion policies of the serv- 
ices, therefore, become a vital element of this pay concept. The key 
part of the Cordiner philosophy was that with the increased pay in 
the upper scales, a young man with ability would be able to get ahead, 
that his only limitation would be his ability. He can do so “only if he 
is able to compete for promotion. And in all the servites, there are 
two elements to being promoted: First, getting within the scene of it, 
and second, being selected. 

I would like for you to tell the committee just how long it would 
take for a young man now entering the system to enter the competi- 
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tion in terms of years of service for each grade for both temporary 
and permanent promotion. Would you follow through on this for 
us? One common complaint we are now receiving from young people 
is that despite his ability, that he will have to wait antil he has com- 
pleted about 12 to 14 years of service before being considered for 
the rank of major, and that everybody will be considered at about the 
same time. 

If this is true, how can you reconcile it to the Cordiner concept ? 

(For this information see p. 325 on Army promotion systems and 
policies.) — 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, with respect to the present Army 
policy or permitting the selection boards to select up to 15 percent of 
the total number to be selected from those below the seniority promo- 
tion zone, the committee would like a complete insertion for the 
record indicating how this is separated for each year for each grade 
showing among other things the total number and percentage for 
each grade actually selected. 

With regard to the above information, also indicate a breakdown 
by branch. I understand that in some branches, there has been prac- 
tically no one selected. 

(See information on temporary promotion of outstanding officers 
on p. 327.) 

Senator Stennis. We appreciate what you gentlemen do and how 
you live with these problems and how you wrestle with them. It is 
always a help, as well as a pleasure, to hear from you about them. I 
wish that we could say that we have the answer and here it is and we 
pass this bill, but we think you make a very sincere effort to wrestle 
with them and come up with the answers, and appreciate very much 
what you are doing for the services. 

Thank you again and we will take a recess now until 10 o’clock in 
the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 11, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 11, 1958 


UNITED States SENATE, 
Munrrary Pay SuscomMirree OF THE 
Commirres on Armen SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Stennis, chairman, Byrd, 
Symington, Saltonstall, and Barrett) met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 15 
a.m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present : Senators Stennis, Saltonstall, and Barrett. 

Also present : T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff. 

Senator Stennis. The subcommittee is glad to hear today from the 
Navy on military pay legislation, and we welcome Admiral Burke, 
Mr. Jackson, Assistant Secretary for Personnel and Reserve Forces, 
and General Pate, Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

As the Chair has indicated to the other witnesses, we certainly hope 
the Navy will make a complete record with respect to the need for 

ay-raise legislation with particular emphasis on whether the various 
Setares of the defense proposal are best suited to meet the needs of 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Gentlemen, I have said to other witnesses here, too, that we do not 
meet here as adversaries. We are not dealing at arm’s length. We 
meet here as a group trying to get at a serious problem, and whether 
we ask a specific question or not, we want you to go ahead and cover 
such matters as you may wish to, and also I think you are under a 
duty to bring out all points that pertain to a matter, whether it par- 
ticularly sustains your conclusion or not, because what we want is 
the facts. If we do not get the facts, you cannot have a sound 
conclusion. 

I do not think you come here as advocates. You come here as wit- 
nesses and you are under a special obligation to the Navy and to the 
taxpayers and to the committee to give a full picture, and I am 
calling on you to do that with reference to any of these matters. 

Also, I fully respect your position with reference to what has been 
approved by the administration so far as the ultimate figures are 
concerned, but I think those limitations on you do not apply when 
it comes to presenting a problem. We are entitled to the picture 
of the problem and we are entitled to your full judgment on it. 

I think it is very nice of you to point out when you reach the limit 
of what has been defined in the bill, that that is as far as the bill goes, 
and then you can say since I have called on you to give your opinion, 
you think certain other facts are pertinent. 


With that understanding—and without that understanding I really 





would not be interested in hearing your testimony, but with that under- 
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standing—to which you agree, unless you dissent from it actively, 
I am glad to proceed. 

We value your opinions here on these matters and we value your 
appraisal of the problem as it is. Do you have prepared statements? 
All three of you have prepared statements. 

We have been rather successful here, gentlemen—there has been a 
broad outline already of the bills, or course. We have been rather 
successful in letting 2, or in your case 3, witnesses more or less testify 
together. 

If this is suitable, we could let the Secretary and the admiral and 
the general one at a time submit their statements for the record and 
emphasize certain points that you might wish to, and then we will 
ask questions of all of you as we see fit and as you may wish to answer. 
How will that be? 

Mr. Jackson. That sounds fine, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Of course, you have your main points outlined in 
the statement anyway, and it will go into the sai for study of the 
staff and the Senators. 

All right, Mr. Jackson, you have your statement here. Do you 
wish to submit that for the record and then give a summary with 
emphasis on what you see fit ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD JACKSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY (PERSONNEL AND RESERVE FORCES) 


Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Richard 
Jackson, Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Personnel. 

As the chairman has stated, we have a statement here which is 
submitted for the record. I think the highlights of it can be easily 
stated. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this subcommittee, it is a 
privilege to be here today, and a responsibility as great as any that have fallen 
to me. What I will discuss, in complete agreement with the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense and my colleagues in the Army and the Air Force, lies at the 
very roots of this country’s military strength. 

This committee and everyone in this room understand very well the compelling 
need that America be strong. We need power and prestige sufficient to make 
it unthinkable to any aggressor to risk all-out war—sufficient to prevent—if 
necessary to win decisively, any limited war or aggression, and sufficient to 
support our national foreign policy under all circumstances. 

Military power is weapons: Missiles, ships, aircraft, scientific devices, and 
it is people. Without the right kind of people, intelligent, devoted, and well 
trained, everything else is nothing. 

This career compensation legislation is in a sense a pay bill. In a broader 
sense, it is a management tool, designed to allow the Defesense Departments 
to attract and keep in service careers the kind of men and the kind of officers 
we need to make our military strength real. Of course, it is not the only 
management tool we have. We have made and we will continue to make every 
effort to use every tool of enlightened management and leadership to run our 
personnel business better; in selection, training, rotation, career opportunity, 
and justice. But adequate compensation is absolutely essential. 

We have a real problem. I will not belabor it, but it is a fact of record that 
we are losing trained men and educated officers that we simply cannot afford to 
lose. We are failing to attract the material that we need for the future. Inade- 
quate compensation for the more skilled and the better trained is at the root of it. 

The Navy is people : 645,000 men in Navy uniform, 190,000 marines, and 400,000 
civilians. Fine, dedicated people used to long separations from family, people 
who are alert and ready off Formosa, off Iceland, off Suez, off a thousand places 
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where trouble can start and where they will be called on first. People backing 
up people in training, in industry, in laboratories. A big slice of America with all 
of the hopes, desires, and worries of the rest of us. People with whom one can 
serve only with humility and pride. 

Certainly a great many of these people love the Navy, and would prefer a 
naval career to all others. But it is not fair, and it is not intelligent, to make 
these people choose between the Navy and a reasonable standard of living for 
themselves and their families, a standard that they would have little trouble 
achieving in civil life. 

We are depending heavily in these times not only on a strong corps of career 
officers but also on significant numbers of able young officers who do not expect 
to make the Navy their career. The retention of any significant number of such 
officers beyond the bare minimum of obligated service would add greatly to our 
resources of skill and experience. Improvement in long-term career attractive- 
ness is not a solution in this area. Compensation for the short-term nature of 
further active service is a promising approach and would be equitable both to the 
individual and the Government. 

If we can attract and retain these people we can: 

(1) Reduce training costs: 

(2) Get more efficient use from our expensive ships, weapons, and aircraft ; 
(3) Improve our manpower programs; and 

(4) Reduce replacements and repairs. 

Most important, we can guarantee operating and combat capability, essential 
to the defense of this country. 

There are two major principles before us: To pay people more nearly what they 
are worth and to improve our quality all along the line. 

These proposals are not a panacea for all military problems, but I think them 
essential to our military vigor. In all earnestness, I think the time for action is 
now, and that the action you take should be full and complete. 

We, in the Navy, take a considerable pride in our scientific record. We have 
not been last to recognize and support advanced science in the national interest. 
We have long supported and have recently greatly expanded in the technical 
education of officers and especially of young enlisted men. Dedicated young 
Officers and men, young scientists, and technicians, young sailors, marines, 
soldiers, and airmen are in fact our greatest military resource. We should be 
very sure that they can find in our Armed Forces a worthy and attractive career. 

We must find the means to pay our devoted officers and men in accordance with 
their worth. The Navy has become unbelievably complex: Atomic ships, jet war- 
planes, ballistic missiles, advanced electronics—you name it—we have it. We 
train thousands, hundreds of thousands, in all these skills and technologies 
only to see a great many depart for civil life, where rewards in money are so 
much greater. In both a monetary and a military sense, we simply cannot afford 
to let them go for lack of an enlightened pay policy. We in defense have worked 
hard for a solution to this problem. We have evolved this proposal which we 
think has promise. We ask your help, in the national interest, to bring this 
proposal into being. 


Mr. Jackson. We have, as other services do, a tremendous turn- 
over of the young folks coming to us in the Navy services. Officers 
are leaving us in great numbers after their first term of obligated 
service and enlisted men likewise, which poses a real problem in terms 
of meeting our mission, for the reason that we are engaged in a highly 
technical business these days where the art is changing every day, 
and requires therefore tremendous skills and tremendous intellec- 
tual capacity on both the enlisted side and the officer side, and this 
rapid rate of turnover is quite alarming to us. 

We feel that there are possibly many causes, but the chief cause 
is the lack of a proper pay scale that gives some inducement to a young 
person to make the military service a career. 

We feel that the Cordiner report as implemented by the DOD 
bill answers the purpose of giving a young officer a career opportunity. 
He has something to look forward to that will enable him to say that 
this is something worthwhile to put his full energies to. He can 
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see that as he moves along, he will be rewarded according to his re- 
nsibility, even as is the case in well-organized industry out- 

side, where there is this economic opportunity held out for the best 
performer. And we feel that there will redound to the country 
tremendous benefit, not only in the slowing down of the turnover 
of our personnel, but also there will be a tremendously greater efli- 
ciency in doing our job in standing watch on the outposts of the world, 
and in creating a real professional corps that will enable us to do the 
job that the Nation wants us to do. 

I think that in substance is the gist of my statement. 
‘ Eanes Stennis. Suppose then we proceed now to you, Admiral 

urke. 

We will put your statement in with emphasis on an oral statement on 
such points as you wish. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, UNITED STATES NAVY 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome the opportunity 
to outline for you the personnel problems currently facing the Navy and the im- 
mediate and far-reaching effect that implementation of improved career incentive 
programs would have on these problems. 


Problems facing the Navy 

America has the ability to design and build the ships, aircraft, and nuclear 
weapons which will comprise the hardware and equipment needed to support 
the world’s most modern navy. However, I am vitally Concerned with our 
continued ability to effectively man this force with high-caliber, highly moti- 
vated personnel. 

We can continue to train the personnel required to man the Navy. Regard- 
less of the ever-increasing complexity of ships, aircraft, weapons, and equip- 
ment, we can produce personnel who are fully capable of maintaining and 
operating this hardware. The real problem we are faced with is not the training 
of an adequate number of personnel but the necessity of having to train excessive 
numbers in order to compensate for the continual loss of skilled, proficient 
personnel who do not elect the service as a career. 

In the case of our enlisted personnel, the number of first-term reenlistments 
provides a yardstick by which we measure the effectiveness of the administrative 
and legislative procedures instituted to inyprove career attractiveness. 

In fiscal 1957 and during the first 4 months of fiscal 1958 we show a 15 percent 
first-term reenlistment rate. This is higher than that experienced in fiscal year 
1955 and fiscal year 1956, due to the gratifying effects of past legislation such 
as the 1955 Career Compensation Act. However, this first-term reenlistment 
rate is too low, and does not represent optimum utilization of the personnel 
dollars spent to train the thousands of men who came on active duty during these 
years. These men have been trained at Government expense to meet Navy 
requirements. The payoff for this training is not realized during the first-term 
enlistment but rather during subsequent years when education and experience 
have merged to form the base for skilled and proficient petty officers. During 
their first enlistment we give our personnel the background knowledge needed 
to make the team. To lose them before their talent can be fully exploited is a 
waste of money and valuable manpower potential. 

The officer picture is equally dark and represents an even greater expenditure 
of money and manpower. We are, and continue to be, critically short of junior 
officers in the 3 to 12 year service group. Last year alone we operated with 
a shortage of 3,000 line lieutenants in our surface ships. Such deficiencies have 
a profound and damaging effect on our readiness for combat and our attempts to 
reduce material casualties in units of the operating forces. Further, we lose 
those irreplaceable leadership qualities which contribute so much to the morale 
and training problems of the enlisted man. Under these conditions we are 
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forced to fill vacant supervisory billets with very junior and relatively inexperi- 
enced officers who are not yet equipped to handle the responsibility being placed 
upon them. 

PNot only does this situation exist in our fleet ships, but a parallel is found 
in the areonautical organization. We are only retaining 2 out of every 7 naval 
aviators beyond their obligated service. This reduces the experience level in 
naval aviation to a dangerous point. Further, our ability to maintain the high 
standards of aviation safety imposed by this jet age is seriously impaired. 

A concrete example of the benefits that would accrue through implementation 
of improved career incentive measures can be taken from the record of one of 
our air units. In fiscal 1957, Antisubmarine Aircraft Squadron 31 was selected 
to participate in an evaluation of unit personnel allowances. During the period 
of this evaluation this squadron was manned to 100 percent of allowance by rate 
and pay grade. This means that this unit received a full allowance of experi- 
enced personnel undistorted by the variables of maldistribution within ratings 
which shortages have made necessary. Antisubmarine Squadron 31 operated 
from the U. 8S. 8. Antietam. It flew over 2,000 hours making some 1,200 carrier 
landings without any aircraft accident involving complete losses or fatalities. 
Concurrently, aircraft availability and the state of material readiness was 
greatly improved due to the superior maintenance made possible through employ- 
ment of experienced enlisted personnel. 

During a similar period 9 other naval squadrons of this type which were 
manned through normal personnel distribution had a total of 9 accidents result- 
ing in complete losses. Experience shows that properly qualified personnel and 
second-tour pilots could have prevented 80 percent of these aircraft accidents, 
and the monetary loss of $7,084,000. Assuming that similar standards of per- 
formance could be achieved throughout the operating forces with optimum 
manning levels, a marked increase in operational effectiveness and readiness 
would accrue. This is the state of readiness to which we aspire. 


Cause and effect 


We do our best to instill the sense of pride, self-respect, and satisfaction of 
serving which will engender devotion to the naval life, but these high principles 
lose much of their weight if a man feels that his worth is not recognized and 
adequate provisions are not made for the attainment of a career objective which 
is compatible with his personal abilities. The desirability of a military career is 
further affected when the man is faced with the harsh realities of providing a 
decent living and normal advantages for his family on a day-to-day basis re- 
gardless of his loyalty and personal satisfaction with Navy life. 

While dedicated military men of all services know that they will be called 
upon to make many personal sacrifices insofar as their families are concerned, 
the young naval officer, and enlisted man finds himself faced with the addi- 
tional problems generated by operational sea-duty requirements. To learn his 
profession he must necessarily spend a major portion of his time with the 
operating forces. These forces comprise 59 percent of the total Navy strength 
and their success lies in their mobility. Accepting this, our young people look 
ahead to career compensation and goals to be attained as they become more 
senior. If they do not find the compensation and goals available in the service, 
these fine and devoted young officers and men leave the Navy and go where their 
worth and personal sacrifices will be adequately compensated. 


Supporting measures which can be taken at the service level 


I have stated our problems and some of the human factors involved therein. 
As in the past, the Navy is prepared to take positive action in support of im- 
proved career incentives. Provided there are no further changes in force levels, 
deployments, or in personnel strengths except as a result of increased retention, 
the Navy can perform its mission with fewer men if improved career incentives 
are provided. The primary source of reductions will be first in training and toa 
lesser degree in support activities. Since a certain number of men are required 
to operate a ship and its component parts regardless of the personnel training 
level, no personnel reductions will be achieved in the fleet. However, with longer 
service tours resulting from increased retention, the current fleet input require- 
ment will be decreased with a resultant decrease in the basic Navy training now 
required. Additionally, and of major importance will be the increased opera- 
tional effectiveness of the fleet attributable to the improved quality of fleet 
personnel. 

An example of the effects of this improved quality can be shown in the field 
of radar detection and antisubmarine warfare. Fleet evaluation shows that 
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a destroyer equipped with standard electronic equipment and manned with per- 
sonnel of excellent ability and experience has the capability of providing the 
same coverage as about three of the same type of ships operating in company, if 
these latter are manned with personnel of the average ability and experience 
available today. This does not mean that experienced and proficient personne] 
would make one of our present ships worth three times as much, but it does 
mean that our current radar coverage would be significantly expanded. This in- 
crease in radar coverage would provide an increase in protection for land bases 
as well as the fleet. The increased operational effectiveness resulting from the 
retention of qualified personnel is even more pronounced in antisubmarine war- 
fare. The ability to detect, classify, and kill an enemy submarine depends en- 
tirely upon the proficiency of the ASW Team. A ship with a well trained and 
experienced ASW Team can detect and destroy a submarine. Lack of such per- 
sonnel leaves the same ship with little chance to even detect the enemy, let alone 
carry Out a successful attack. By better protecting the ships and units of the 
fleet, the combat readiness of these ships is improved, thus increasing their 
capability to inflict damage upon an enemy in time of war. 


CONCLUSION 


National policy and aims demand that we maintain a balanced deterrent force 
which will permit the American people to pursue our chosen way of life. To 
be acceptable this force must be efficient, powerful, expert, and must be organized 
along sound economic lines. The Navy cannot reach optimum efficiency, main- 
tain lasting power, and operate within feasible economical limits if we do not 
stabilize our personnel situation. I ask therefore that you support legislation 
which will provide the incentives which will permit us to attain these objectives, 
In short, I ask that you enable us to pay the man what he is worth for the job 
he does. 


Admiral Burke. I agree with Secretary Jackson that our greatest 
problem in the Navy now is not materiel, it is people. We have to do 
something in order to make the Navy an attractive career not only 


to the enlisted men, but to the officers. 

In that regard, we are suffering right now from a lack of permanent 
Regular junior officers. Our experience level in the grade of lieutenant 
is way down, and it is not going to get any better unless something 
drastic is done. 

It is bad now, but the prospects in the future are pretty grim indeed, 
unless we can retain experienced and highly qualified people. 

It is true not only of officers, but also of enlisted men. I hope this 
bill before you will provide the incentive for a career to a sufficient 
number of officers and men to give us a Navy that is economically 
sound and operationally ready. 

The basic criterion, I think, in this bill—and I think of course it 
should be in any bill—is to pay the man what he is worth for the job 
that he is doing. The principles of S. 3081 and its specific proposals 
do meet this criteria. However, there are certain things about this 
bill which I think could be improved. I believe that it should provide 
for a single step implementation of the proposed officer pay increases 
under title II, that is the Cordiner proposals, just the way it provides 
single step increases for the enlisted man. 

The second thing is it should provide an equitable and a flexible 
system of enlisted proficiency pay which can be administered under 
the general policy direction of the Secretary of Defense, by the indi- 
vidual services to meet their needs. 

This proficiency pay is one that should reward superior performance 
in a rating as well as th specific technical capabilities. 

Senator Srennis. We want to be sure to get a memo on your dis- 
cussions. 
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Admiral Burke. The third thing is this. I would be in favor of 
including as base pay those amounts which are now presently proposed 
as active duty supplements, that is the pay should be complete, all in 
the base pay. 

Then I think there should be a direct relationship between the active 
duty pay and the retired duty pay. I think that those are the 
important points. 

Senator STENNIs. What do you mean retired duty pay? 

Admiral Burke. I mean, sir, that a man who retires knows from 
that time on that he is going to get a fixed percentage of his active 
duty pay. 

Senator Stennis. If I understand you correctly, you propose that 
all this supplemental duty or special duty be merged into the base pay. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, while on active duty. 

Senator Stennis. That brings up a question I have here to ask you. 
Do you have something further, Admiral ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You say here, “Pay the man what he is worth.” 
That has a fine appeal to everyone and I do not believe anyone would 
dissent from that, but there is always the problem of determining what 
he is worth. 

However, assuming that you can do that, I believe the load that the 
services have to carry, there is a feeling that in order to pay the man 
what he is worth, you have to pay a lot of other men more than they 
are worth. 

Now that seems to me to be the reason why you have to break away 
from this old method. 

Admiral Burke. I think that is true. 

Senator Stennis. Will you enlarge on that some? There is ee 
in this bill as to the officer that breaks away from anything so far a 
the categories and groups, except those two higher echelons? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

It is in the administration of the bill. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, that is it, the administration of it. 

I think that is what the Congress wants more assurances on, and 
wants it spelled out more. 

Admiral Burke. And you are quite right, sir. One of the most 
difficult things in the wor Id and the thing that w vill kill a career faster 
than anything else is giving a mediocre man the same consideration 
asagoodman. That is fatal in any outfit. 

Senator Srennts. I think so, and these fellows have a way of sensing 
that, too. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Your men in the Navy have a way of sensing that. 

Admiral Burr. That is right. That is why many years ago we 
put in these very drastic selec tion systems so that we did not carry a 
mediocre man through. All he had to do was sit and not get in 
trouble. He would be carried along whether he did any real work 
or not. 

That was the basis for the present selection system. 

Now this system is pretty drastic in the Navy at times. During 
the war and right after the war it was not so drastic because of the 
wartime requirements, but it has resumed now to the point where it is 
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drastic again. And so we have to make sure, and I certainly share 
your concern, we have to make sure that only the very good officers 
are promoted. 

In the lower ranks before the people get a lot of experience, you can 
have a very good officer who later turns out not to have much more 
capacity and Se should not go any further. 

All the junior officers have to feel, first, that they have to work in 
order to make the grade, and second, that if they do work they will be 
promoted. 

Senator Stennis. That is right, that they have to work and they 
have a chance. 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I know it is very difficult to get at it. I would 
not know how to start, and I know it is rather severe, the system that 
you talk about. But life is severe, too, outside the Navy. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. This has got to be a very hard, 
competitive system within the Navy. If it isn’t, then the Navy will 
not be attractive, no matter what else is done. 

Senaor STENNIS. We have some prepared questions here, gentlemen. 
They may be somewhat repetitious but we come back to them because 
they are designed to put the question right at your doorstep and get 
your opinion on it. Let’s move over now to you, General. You put 
your statement in the record. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, COMMANDANT, 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


General Pare. My statement has been furnished, Mr. Chairman. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure for me to appear before you in connection 
with this legislation. 

I am sure that you are quite aware that we marines have always had as our 
goal the maintenance of a strong, competent, professional military force. The 
Marine Corps is proud to be a professional service composed of men and women 
who want to be marines. We intend to do our utmost to continue the ready 
professional role. 

While we can never fully pay the professional military man for the service 
he gives his country, we should be able to provide him with remuneration that 
will provide adequately for himself and his family. A stout heart and a willing- 
ness to serve are not enough when a career serviceman cannot provide a minimum 
livelihood for his family and is forced by circumstances to leave his chosen 
profession. 

This all has its effect on the service. The man who wants to be a marine 
and who is trained to be a marine leaves the service at a great loss to the 
United States. A replacement must be procured and trained at considerable 
cost, and it is some time before he is able to pull the weight that the man he 
replaced could pull. 

No small part of a man’s pride in his career—his job—and thus, his satisfac- 
tion with what he is doing, is the manner in which it is viewed by his contem- 
poraries in other walks of life. He needs to feel that other people respect his 
choice and his judgment and honor him for it. His position in community affairs 
bears an important and direct relation to the money he makes. 

In an organization of people such as my corps, we are particularly mindful 
of the value of leadership. We need and have skilled technicians. But the 
man who is a demonstrated leader of men is just as important as the man who 
can make, repair, or operate an aircraft or radar. We must have them both, 
and we must be able to retain them both. 

These problems of the Marine Corps are not unique—they are servicewide 
problems. There is one area, however, where the Marine Corps does have a 
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somewhat different problem. ‘This is our enlisted grade distribution and the 
time that the average enlisted marine spends in each pay grade. 

Our enlisted grade distribution is based on a force structure that differs from 
the other services. That is as it should be since this distribution satisfies our 
requirements. However, that structure contains more junior men and fewer 
senior men than the structures of the other services. Because of this, as well 
as our desire to maintain high quality requirements for promotion, the promo- 
tion flow for enlisted marines is a bit slower than that contemplated in the 
proposed pay structure we are considering. 

For these reasons, I would like to see a slight modification made in the pay 
schedule, providing for an extra longevity step-in-grade for E-2, E-3, and 
possibly E-4. This would certainly improve the proposal for the Marine Corps, 
and might be of considerable value to the other services in the future. 

I would also like to see a modification which would not forget entirely those 
who have already retired from active service. Certainly, such a change would 
not have any directly evident effect on the active forces, but it would have a 
salutary effect in recognizing the problems and needs of our retired personnel. 
Additionally, active personnel would be heartened by the fact that Congress has 
again, as in the past, included retired personnel in any revision it has made to 
the military pay structure. 

In summary, let me emphasize that the men and women who serve success- 
fully in the Marine Corps are marines because they want to be marines. There 
can be no other reason. A man who does not want to be a marine can never be 
a good marine regardless of the monetary compensation he receives. 

This bill would make it possible for good, dedicated Americans to afford to be 
marines, soldiers, sailors, and airmen. Achieving this is an important and neces- 
sary Step toward the development and maintenance of a strong professional 
military force. 


General Pare. I do not know that I can add much to what the Sec- 
retary and Admiral Burke said. 

Men are more important to us than materiel by far, and we do have 
the same problems that have been outlined, retaining young officers, 
retaining young men, having them continue to be with us and show 
an interest in becoming senior officers and making our corps a career. 
There is one thing, though, that I would like to mention particularly. 
In our structure, our rank structure, we have a different base than the 
other services. 

In other words, we have a higher percentage of E-2’s, E-3’s, and 
K-4’s, and it generally takes a longer time for a young marine to get 
through those and into EK-5 than it does in the other services. 

For that reason I have recommended in my statement that addi- 
tional longevity steps be included. The other services have no objec- 
tion to it. As a matter of fact, it would be to their advantage should 
they ever reach a point where they were in the same position that we 
are. 

Then finally—Admiral Burke covered all the points that I would 
have mentioned. There is just one other that I think I would have 
touched on. I would like to see some recognition given to the retired 
people. I believe that the officers and men on active duty today 
would be just as concerned with what they are going to do in the 
future on the retired list, and your committee and the committee in 
the House have always historically, I believe, recognized that. I 
think it would be a pity not to do so at this time. 

I think that is about all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. We feel that maybe we can work out something 
keeping within your suggestion there, 

This is not a special category. You just want an additional in- 
grade step, is that what you call it ? 

General Parr. That is right. 
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Senator Stennis. We have certain questions prepared here, gentle- 
men, that should be in the record, and the answers to them, and you 
should have an opportunity to express yourselves on them. 

Some of them may sound just a little severe, but it raises the issue 
without indicating what we might personally believe is the correct 
answer. 

There is one thing, though, before we get into these. Admiral 
Burke, I woul<| just like to have you give us, 1, 2, 8, your problems 
other than pay with reference to your getting the right kind of men 
to stay in. These young officers you referred to. 

Admiral Burke. Now, sir? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, just put that down here at the beginning of 
the record. You have this proposition of housing when they are on 
shore, and so forth. Go into that. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. One of the problems is our housing, 
which is not unique to us. 

It is true with all services, but in some areas we have particularly 
bad housing situations. One of the biggest difficulties we have 1s 
the tremendous length of time which our forces must be deployed 
away from any place that they can see their families. They are 
away from home on arduous sea duty a lot of the time. 

What we are trying to do is to arrange the schedules of our ships 
so that, first, they are stable, and second, that they are not deployed 
too much, I mean we are trying to get them deployed as little as we 
‘an and still fulfill the international commitments which we have to 
fulfill. 

There is not much that we can do to reduce our forces to meet our 
overseas commitments anymore. We have requirements that we must 
fulfill, and it takes so many forces to do it. We have got just so many 
forces available to us in the Navy. 

On the changing of schedules, we can always improve on that and 
we are trying to do it all the time, but there are a lot of unexpected 
things that happen. International incidents happen, and then we 
reinforce. We send a lot of people to sea, disrupt the schedules. 

Training is interrupted, and they have to come back and start 
their training over again. There are other things, such as the tech- 
nical training of people. Our officers, the bluejacket students, have 
to know a tremendously greater amount than I did when I was a 
young officer. They have to be technically proficient. It takes 
time to learn that and you have to train a large number of people. 

One of the factors entering into the problem is this: We have enough 
oflicers now to man the fleets, but we do not have enough total officers 
to permit sending enough of our younger officers to civilian schools 
for postgraduate training. 

Some day we are going to have a Navy, the operating Navy, com- 
posed of officers who have largely been through a high degree of 
technical training, technical education. 

Missiles, nuclear power, and other technical advances are things 
you cannot fool with. You have-to know. You cannot train on the 
job. The technical training is.another factor. I think that covers 
the most important points that are unique or of special interest. to 
the Navy. 

Senator Stennis. I thought that all the services took too much man- 
power to do the job. Some of you gentlemen said to me one day, 
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“Tt is our business to have too much manpower,” and I suppose that 
is quite right. You cannot trim it down too thin. You have to have 
more than you need right at the time being, but I just believe that 
you could strengthen your hand on this officer matter, and enlisted 
men, too, if you could use as many civilian employees as possible so 
as to give you more money then to concentrate on your own personnel ? 

Admiral Burke. That is true, and we do do that. Sometimes 
civilian employees cost us more money for what we get out of it, some- 
times they do not. It has to be examined in each case. But one of 
the reasons that we have to have more men now is because of the 
need to train them. 

It takes months and months to train a good jet maintenance man. 
If he goes out, then you’ve got to train the next man. As a result, 
we are training too many people to do the job because the people we 
have trained are getting out of the service. 

Senator Stennis. What you have just said there about your prob- 
lem with reference to this special training required beyond what it 
was when you were a young officer looks to me as though that would 
strengthen the argument that you should have in this bill some 
specialized groups or special pay categories for these specially trained 
men. 

Admiral Burke. That is true, sir. There is a lot of merit in that, 
but how do you determine it? Take an officer who is going into mis- 
siles, for example, a highly technical game. He has to be a particu- 
larly god officer in order to make a success, in order to contribute. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. Well, obviously he is one that should be paid. 

But take the officer who is out at sea, who is operating those mis- 
siles. He should have a technical training, too, but not quite so much 
as a man who is, say, developing a missile. But in addition to that, 
he has to have a lot of other skills in tactics and similar things. It 
is very difficult to determine who shall get the extra pay and who shall 
not. At one time we were short on doctors and dentists, for example. 
As you will remember we took special measures to provide extra pay 
and extra incentives to those people. The situation changes a great 
deal. The man that you need the most is the man that you don’t 
have always. If your radar breaks down, you need a very good set 
of radar maintenance people. You need them very badly, and you 
just don’t have them. We are in short supply right now among en- 
listed signalmen, surprisingly enough, and they are very important 
to us, these signalmen. Well, we can cure that in time, but it is 
very difficult to si ay in a law or any other long-range plan, “These are 
exactly the people that should get extra pay. These are the skills 
that are in short supply.” 

It is true at that time, but a year from then or particularly 3 or 4 
years from then, the situation may change, and you want some modi- 
fication in the law. But it takes quite a while to get the modification. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you would not have to put it into rigid law. 
T do not have any formula that I could apply, but you have to compete 
with industry, and industry has these ce: itegories and these special 
formulas. 

Admiral Burke. Let me cite another case. We have been talking 
about technical people. Take a man who, say, is on a mission in a for- 
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eign nation. He has very general tactical duties, not specific, but his 
duties might be extremely important to the United States. He must 
be well trained. He has got to know his job extremely well. He must 
be able to get along and have an understanding of the people in whose 
country he is residing. This is most important to the United States. 
He might spend years over there fitting himself to do the very best 
job for the United States. 

Well, he is deserving of a great deal of credit, too. It has taken 
just as much effort for him to fit himself for his particular job as it 

as the technical man. It is a difficult problem. 

Mr. Jackson. I think that is equally true, is it not, Admiral, let’s 
say in deck rates. There are times when the boatswain is the most 
important man on the ship. 

dmiral Burxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Jackson. If the ship is in trouble. That can be a pretty ex- 
pensive piece of machinery that piles up on the rocks if you don’t have 
someone on the deck who knows how to handle it. That is equally 
true of both the enlisted rates and the officer rates. 

Admiral Burke. That is true. 

Mr. Jackson. And there is a great problem there, also, in just plain 
Jeadership, and I think General Pate could talk to that. 


General Parr. That is the point I was going to mention. 

Senator Stennis. All right, General. 

General Parr. We are frequently in short supply of squad leaders, 
There is nothing in the world more important to the Marine Corps in 
a conflict than the squad leader in the right job at the right time. If 
yon do not have him, why, the whole thing falls apart. That is the 


eadership angle of it. 

Senator Stennis. That is very interesting. We will go back now 
to these written questions, gentlemen. This one is addressed prima- 
rily to Admiral Burke, but the others may come in on it, too. 

Admiral Burke, the subcommittee would appreciate your views as 
to whether it is essential to the Navy pay system that the step-in-grade 
provisions in the pending bill be adopted, and that longevity be abol- 
ished as the term is generally used, with regard to recognizing pay 
based on total years of service. That is the Cordiner concept, you 
know, as opposed to the old. The word “essential” is used there, so 
you start with that and then give us the variations of your opinion. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The step-in-grade is a very important portion of this bill. There 
is one group of people in the officer corps to whom it might do a 
great deal of harm if it is applied alone. Those are the people 
who have come from the ranks and have been commissioned as ensigns. 
Although they do not lose any pay by so doing, there is not a great 
incentive to them. They have spent 10, 12, or 14 years and there 
is an area in which a step-in-grade is not a complete answer. Gen- 
erally, however, the step-in-grade provisions, except for those excep- 
tional cases, are much better than straight longevity. 

Senator Stennis. May I phrase it this way, then, Admiral. Your 
meen, based upon your years and on your responsibility, now is 
that once the step-in-grade is put in motion, and adopted and the 
inequities that it causes right then are washed out, you think it will 
be a far superior system to the old longevity ? 
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Admiral Burke. The answer is “yes”; but I would still like to 
qualify it. 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

Admiral Burke. You cannot do it on just a one-shot basis. 

Senator Stennis. No. 

Admiral Burke. We are going to have officers that will come up 
from the ranks from now on. They are very good, solid officers. 
And those people who spend 10 years as enlisted men should not. be 

alized. Rather, they should have.an added incentive when they 
ome commissioned. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have any suggestion as to how that could 
be taken care of ? 

Admiral Burke. Perhaps in the junior ranks some sort of a com- 
bination of step-in-grade and longevity to take care of those par- 
ticular people. 

Senator Stennis. Would that be permanent, though? It would 
continue to be that way and just apply to those coming up out of 
the ranks ? 

Admiral Burkes. Yes, sir; it would continue. But it would not 
have to go beyond, say, the ensign and junior-lieutenant grades. 

Senator Srennis. But that would be permanent legislation. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. It would not phase out. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; it would not phase out, because we will 
continue to get a good many officers from enlisted men. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Barrett, we have had the prepared state- 
ments by the three gentlemen, Secretary Jackson, Admiral Burke, 
and General Pate, who have emphasized the highlights of the state- 
ments. 

Now we are going into these prepared questions that will reflect for 
the record their opinions. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, there is one question I would 
like to ask. 

This recommendation you are making would apply to all the serv- 
ices, would it not ? 

Admiral Burke. It probably would, sir. I am sure it would, but 
it is particularly applicable to the Navy. 

General Pare. And it applies to the Marine Corps. The same 
thing exists with us. 

Admiral Burke. It would seem to me it would apply with equal 
force to the Air Force and the Army, if I understand the situation 
correctly. It looks like a very good suggestion to me. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Braswell. 

Mr. Braswe.tu. Admiral Burke, would you go beyond a save-pay 
provision for these people ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, I would go beyond that because they 
«sa enough incentive to become officers on a save-pay provision 
alone. 

Mr. Braswe... In going beyond, would that be in the suggested 
form of an extra step-in-grade for these people? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Braswe Lu. Or just a lump sum ? 

Admiral Burke. No. 
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Mr. Braswe.u. Just how would you suggest we take care of them? 

Admiral Burxe. I would suggest a special provision for the two 
junior ranks. 

Senator Stennis. That is a man who has been in the ranks a while, 
been in the service a while, would get credit in some way for those 
years that he has put in. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Braswewu. Other than taking care of those former enlisted 
people, you would not recognize longevity to any extent other than 
what is recognized in the pending bill. 

Admiral Burxe. That is right. I would prefer to have step-in- 

ade. 

"ae BrasweL. For the rest of the men ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is rather clear cut. That puts you right 
on record. 

Admiral, does the Navy support the 4-year phase-in for officers and 
warrant officers presently contained in the administration’s proposal, 
or would you prefer to see the ultimate increases effective at once 

Admiral Burke. At once, sir, and again that comes back to—— 

—- Srennis. What special problem does this phase-in present 
to you 

Admiral Burke. This bill is now before Congress. We have officers 
who are normally due to retire. They are not retiring, I mean they 
prefer to wait and see what happens. 

Well, now supposing a man retires on June 30. We have a vice 
admiral, whom ram thinking of specifically, who is normally due 
to retire next spring. His tour of duty is up this summer. 

Normally, he would retire when his duty was up because it is not 
usually profitable to the Navy to give a very senior officer like that 
duty for 6 months or so. 

It is not good administration; but, if he retires, he may be heavily 
penalized. If he does not retire, he is just staying on and he will be 
carried. 

That is one problem. Another problem is that too often we try 
to work on a premise that something is going to happen, and then 
it does not always happen. Although this would be a little different, 
it would be legislation, still there is always that element in it. 

But the big thing is that if it is worthwhile 4 years from now, why 
isn’t it worthwhile now ¢ 

Senator Srennis. Is there anything you want to say on that, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Jackson. I was going to reemphasize that last point made by 
the admiral. 

Senator Stennis. General, do you have anything special on that 
one ? 

General Pate. No, sir; I fully concur with what the admiral has 
said. 

Senator Stennis. Some of these questions have elements of repeti- 
tion in them, gentlemen, because we have already touched on some of 
these points, but at the expense of repetition we will go over them. 
This is with reference to the management matter we mentioned a 
while ago. 
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Admiral Burke, the Secretary of Defense, as you know, hopes to 
send certain management proposals to the Congress regarding its 
personnel program. It is my understanding that it does not contain 
very much with respect to the Navy, since your promotion system 
appears to be pretty competitive under existing procedures. 

urthermore, you already have certain legislation pending in the 
House which would authorize the elimination of certain officers in the 
grade of commander and captain. 

It is my understanding that one of the provisions that the Nav 
would oppose, however, relates to the requirement that rear admirals 
of the lower half be selected before advancing to the upper half. 

Under present procedures, as I understand it, they merely advance 
to the upper half without any selection requirement. This is known 
as the flotation process of the floating up. 

Do you think there would be any real objection to requiring selection 
before a man can become an admiral such as we now have in the Army 
and Air Force for brigadier and major general ¢ 

Admiral Burke. It depends entirely upon the wording of the bill, 
upon the wording of the provisions. 

Now if you superimpose upon a selection system a lot of additional 
requirements which are applicable to all services, and some of the 
others do not have our rigid selection system, then we have in effect 
added one selection system on another. 

Senator Stennis. How did you ever get into that present system, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Burke. Because of the very thing that you mentioned a 
while ago, Senator, on the need for selectivity, to make sure that just 
the best qualified people are promoted. We used to promote by sen- 
iority, and our people all reached the high ranks at the same time, 
served a year or so and then they went out for age-in-grade in those 


days. 

Baniatir Stennis. Excuse me, I know that. But how did you get 
this flotation process of floating up ? 

Admiral Burke. Originally a rear admiral was a rear admiral, 
Then when they standardized ranks, they split the rear admiral’s rank 
into upper half and lower half. That was in the pay bill. 

I’m not sure of this, but I think it was before World War I. 

Senator Srennis. That makes it clearer to me. And you do not 
want that disturbed. 

Admiral Burke. We prefer not to, sir, because we have a very 
drastic selection out after 5 years’ service, and it is pretty drastic. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I am fairly familiar with that. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I commend you for it. I did not mean to cut 
you off a while ago when I stopped you, but it was something that I 
understood already and I think most everyone does. 

Shall we move on now to the next question. 

Admiral, the subcommittee realizes that tremendous problems are 
involved in training and maintaining naval personnel who must. be 
more or less always on the move, because of the inherent nature of the 
Navy. 

At the same time, the subcommittee receives considerable mail from 
“fom personnel to the effect that administrative improvements could 

»made. 
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Mr. Hansen Baldwin, as you know, is a well-known writer, and he 
has said the following, and I quote from him: 

Many things can be done to restore professionalism and proficiency in the 
Navy. First, and most important, is emphasis upon warm and vigorous leader- 
ship. Officers in command duties must be selected with special care in justice 
to those under them, rather than merely pad out needed requirements in an 
officer’s career. The time service in the Navy must, as far as possible, be 
eliminated. 

That is kind of a mirror, you know. Competent minds can write 
things that we kind of see ourselves as others see us by looking into 
that mirror, What is your comment on that statement? 

Admiral Burke. He is absolutely right, sir. In any big organiza- 
tion there are slips. There is no doubt that we can improve a great 
deal, and the objectives that he states there are correct. We have to 
make sure that only the competent people, the most competent people, 
are selected, and we cannot Met somebody sit in a job simply because 
he is a time server. 

Senator Stennis. This brings to my mind at least the proposition 
about the varied experiences, having an officer deliberately sent around 
on special tours of duty all during his career, so he will be a well- 
rounded-out man to be a general officer. 

I said yesterday to the Army, even though it has great virtues, the 
layman’s idea or at least my idea is that times have changed to where 
you are going to have to be driven away from that somewhat. 

I think, though, perhaps my ideas on that would not apply as 
strongly to the Navy as they would to the other services. 

What is your comment on that, Admiral ? 

Admiral Burke. There is a lot of truth in what you have said, sir, 
but take an officer. By the time he reaches the rank of captain, he 
must be qualified in more than a narrow subject if he is going to con- 
tribute very much. The captain of a ship has got to have a great deal 
of technical knowledge. He cannot be brought up just to be a naviga- 
tor oraseaman. He has got to be a good navigator and he has got to 
be a good seaman, but he has to have a great deal of technical 
knowledge. 

How does he get that technical knowledge? He gets it the same 
way I did. I went to a university and received technical training. 
Then I worked in that technical field for quite a while. But I also 
did a lot of general duty. Generally, I faded out of the technical 
sphere after a while and went into something else. 

Now by the time a man makes captain or flag officer, he must have 
certain general knowledge. He must have very good experience in 
technical matters. He must be able to express himself well in order 
to be a good staff officer. He must be able to prepare plans, and to 
examine plans. He must make certain that there aren’t serious omis- 
sions in the plans which would make them fatal if we had to carry 
them out in time of war. He has to be a good leader. He has to 
be able to work with men and have an understanding of men. The 
men must have confidence in him so that when they go into battle 
they never question the ability, the capacity, or the understanding 
of the captain. 

They will go in and follow him through anything because they have 
complete confidence in him. 
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In addition to that, an officer must have the ability to get along with 
and understand the people of other nations. 

In order to do that, you cannot bring up all your people—true, you 
have got to have specialists—but you cannot bring all of your people 
up as specialists. 

Senator Stennis. I would not detract one bit from what you have 
said. I just think in addition to that you cannot put all your men 
through that process. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. And you are going to have to lean more and more 
toward some specialists. 

Admiral Burke. You must have, in the Navy—and I am sure it is 
true in the other services, too—you must have a group of people who 
are specialists, who work solely in that one line from then on. 

Then you have to have people who bridge these areas, who are 
partial specialists. They know a great deal about one area, but they 
also know a lot about other things. Now if you make a man a spe- 
cialist, then you have trouble later on, because he wants to become 
first a flag officer. He has been good. Heisa very good man. You 
may make him a flag officer, but he cannot go to sea. There are a 
lot of things he cannot do. 

Pretty soon he wants 3 stars and 4 stars, but if he is a specialist, 
there is a limit on his promotion in an organization which requires 
that the top people at least, have knowledge of a lot of things. 

Senator Stennis. I think you have helped us on that. 

Secretary Jackson, do you have a comment to make on that 
problem ¢ 

It seems to be a new one. 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; I certainly defer to the admiral’s judgment 
on a matter that lies peculiarly within his field.  * 

I would just sum it up by saying that a general officer has to be a 
general officer, and a flag officer is a general officer in that sense of 
being responsible for the tremendous areas of human activity and spe- 
cialized skills, and he himself must be sufficiently aware of the prob- 
lems to lead the men to the right solution in those several fields. 

Senator Stennis. I think the military has always had good reasons 
for their positions, and I am not an ultramodern, but I believe that 
every group and every agency of the Government and every agency 
of a free economy has to be on the alert to meet changing times and 
not hold on to something too long. You have got to shift. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Jackson. I think so, sir. 

The problem, though, is the problem essentially of command. 
Command requires generalized knowledge. 

General Pare. That is what I was going to say, Mr. Chairman. I 
was going to add that what Admiral Burke is saying, I think, is that 
leadership is specialization itself, literally. What you end up with 
Is a general officer or flag officer who ultimately specializes in com- 
mand and leadership. He got that education by working in various 
activities of a service, Navy, Marine Corps, Army, Air Force, through- 
out the lesser ranks until he advanced and became a specialist as a 
leader. 

Senator Stennis. I heartily agree with all that, but I do not think 
you can put them all through that process. 
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General Pate. We cannot; no, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right, getting back to Mr. Baldwin for a 
moment, he goes on to say this: 

The number of officers in the Navy, particularly in the rank of captain, should 
be reduced. There are too many officers busy with petty jobs. Tours of duty 
afloat, particularly in command positions, should be lengthened. 

Admiral, I am addressing this particularly to you. Iam sure there 
are reasons, but I note that the Navy has the highest percentage of 
officers in the grade of O-6, captain, as compared to the other services. 

Your percentage is about 6 percent, as compared to 5 percent in the 
Army and 3% percent in the Air Force. 

Now give us your views on that problem that that question presents. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The first half of our captains are not in the line. Only 50 percent 
of the captains that we have are unrestricted line officers. 

The other 50 percent are either staff corps officers, such as doctors 
and dentists aie: supply corps, or otherwise restricted. 

There are one-half as many doctors and dentists who are captains 
as there are unrestricted line officers, line captains. That is a tre- 
mendous percentage. 

That was necessary because in the doctor and dentist bill a few years 
ago they received added service credit for their medical-school time 
and added promotions so that they became captains much earlier. So 
now 25 percent of all the captains in the Navy are doctors and dentists. 
That is the big reason for so many captains. 

Now there is another reason why the number of captains has in- 
creased proportionately. We have a lot of billets now that are out- 
side of the Navy that have to be filled by senior officers. 

They are in the Department of Defense, MAAG’s and missions 
overseas, and a lot of other places. These positions have caused an 
increase in captains. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have the figures on those ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I have them here. 

Senator Stennis. Just put them in the record, or have them put in, 
if you will. 

Admiral Burke. All right, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That will give us a tab on that. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF Navy CAPTAINS 


The number of Navy captains on active duty at the designated dates, repre- 
senting World War II, pre-Korea, end-Korea, and present totals is indicated 
in the following table: 


| | 
Date | Line Restricted | Staff | Total 





| | line 
bere : |. a 
| | 
Dec. 31, 1945... ta iesilecestelasan 2,958 | 537 1, 749 5, 244 
June 30, 1950... .....-- ib pilonieaeensen eh oe eae 1, 611 | 223 637 2, 471 
June 30, 1954. ...........-- ieunseclncceten 1, 879 315 696 2,890 
Mn dk utes iaanibeucwbehoaubnaken 2,054 424 1, 587 4, 065 





Distribution of the above number of staff corps officers by actual corps designa- 
tion is as follows: 








| l | 
Corps | Designators | Dec. 31, 1945 | June 30, 1950 | June 30, 1954 | Dee. 31, 1957 

} | | | 

| 

Medical. . 21XX 1, 183 | 407 | 378 689 
Medical Service - - . 23XX 1} 1 | 0 15 
Dental. _._.... a 22XX< | 104 66 | 124 | 467 
Supply ---- --| 31XX 260 88 | 98 | 205 
Chaplain sia Kainel 41XX | 53 21 | 23 42 
Civil Engineer - - -. swolecgl 5IXX | 148 54 | 7: 167 
Nurse- - --- cof 20XX | 1 2 








Total staff__. bee ieee | 179; 637 | 606 | 1, 587 





The increase in the number of captains in the past few years can, in the case 
of line officers, be partially attributed to legislative and organizational develop- 
ments which have occurred since 1945. There are, for example, new requirements 
for experienced senior officers generated by the National Security Act, joint 
and international staffs, additional missions and MAAG’s. These added re- 
quirements now total approximately 300. 

It should be noted that the number of line captains authorized under the 
Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954 is about 2,700 compared to the 2,054 line 
captains actually on active duty on December 31, 1957. 

Imbalance in the total number has resulted from Public Law 210 (which 
affected lawyers (restricted line) ) and the Medical and Dental Officers’ Career 
Incentive Act of 1956, which substantially increased the number of Medical 
and Dental Corps officers in the grade of captain. 
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Senior Marine officers employed outside of the Marine Corps as of Mar. 1, 1958 


Generals Colonels Lieutenant 
colonels 


Headquarters, U. S. Forces, Japan 
U.8. Army Forces, Far East 
SACEUR,. roup, NATO 


Peeareens of Defense (OSD and OASD’s) 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Chief of Ordnance, U. 8. Army 
Quartermaster General, U. 8. Army 
AFSWAP 


USMC data system 
uartermaster Depot, Philadelphia 
rmy, Euro 


Amphibious W Warfare Coes’ United Kingdom... 
MAAG K y 

U.N, aeecene! Palestine 

MAAG, Netherlands 

MAAG, Spain 
Nee a cneeammineusbwecencmeln 
Mang Vietnam “i 


Om COM 6d OOO 


ee Evaluation Subcommittee, Joint Chiefs of Staff. -__--_- = 
Office of Vice President 
IA 


Air University 

National War College 

Industrial College 

Infantry School 

CS College, Leavenworth 

Armored School 

Army War College Tyee tte saehes 
Artillery School, U. 8. Army-.......-.---------- 
Air Defense School, Fort Bliss 

Army Engineer School. sti aan 
Military Academy 

ee GD cao. ne eekdtoatees 
TobetAzeerient Defense Board.. 

Naval RO 
CNO. me ie , 
Secretary of the. Navy ees 2). ao a ae 








tree ote Link vad chedkbnnaowenncwenelan ance 











NotEe.—The majority of these billets have been established since 1952. 


Senator Stennis. Yes, sir, Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barretr. You mentioned a moment ago that 25 percent 
were on restricted duty. 

Were you referring then to the men who are assigned to the Defense 
Department and to MA AG's? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; those are usually unrestricted line cap- 
tains. Restricted duty ‘involves people who are limited in their duty. 
They are specialists. 

Poi other words, they are lawyers and so forth, but they aren’t 

eagoing officers. They are restricted. 

” Bemebor BarreETT. Lawy ers, doctors ,and dentists; I can under- 
stand that. Now who else is restricted? 

Admiral Burke. Supply Corps officers, electronics officers, EDO’s, 
that is “engineering duty only” officers. 

Senator Barrert. I see. Now the 50 percent of the line officers. in 
the Navy, they are the fellows that are promoted up to the admiral 
rank, are they not? 
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Admiral Burke. The unrestricted line is the command line. 

Senator Barretrr. That would be the place you would look gen- 
erally speaking for your men to promote to the higher ranks. 

Admiral Burxe. That is right, sir, for promotion in the line. We 
are not limited to those, though. We have engineering-duty-officers 
who are vice admirals. 

Senator Barrerr. And a few doctors and a few dentists, I suppose. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, not vice admiral. Rear admiral is the 
senior rank that doctors and dentists can have. 

Senator Barrerr. But your point is, Admiral Burke, that you are 
restricted to the 50 percent that are in the unrestricted line duty? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. And they are the people that you have to rely 
on to run the show? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. You do not have enough of a field to operate in, 
is that your idea? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. That is why our percentage 
is high. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral, this is a pretty broad question now. By 
the way, Senator Barrett, I want you to intervene whenever you feel 
an impulse to. 

I do not want to monopolize the time with these questions I am 
asking. They are more or less committee questions and are prepared 
as such, so you just interrupt whenever you will. 

Senator Barrerr. I understand, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral, this is a pretty broad question. It was 
said that some language was in the Cordiner report that spoke of the 
possibilities of saving $5 billion and some speakers picked that up as 
a fact, and stated it as such. It went out over the country, and when 
we got into the real proof of it, it did not pan out that way. 

I knew that all the time. I was not critical of the person who used 
the figures. But here is what I am coming to: We have to add up in 
dollars and cents and tell the Senate how much extra dollars out-of- 
pocket money this is going to cost the Treasury to meet the scales. 

Could you point out here some actual saving in manpower that this 
a bring about? Have you made any survey on that for the 

avy? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I hope you have. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we have surveys. Some people think 
aay are pretty accurate, but I do not think they are so accurate. 

enator Stennis. Yes? Just give us your frank estimate on it. 

Admiral Burke. They are good estimates, but they are based on 
certain assumptions. Some of those assumptions won’t come true, 
and so it will turn out that the figures won’t be very accurate. But 
the biggest place that we will save will be in training. We train a 
lot of people and they work for a year or so and then out they go. 
That is where our biggest savings can come, in the actual training 
schools and stations. 

We can save in numbers of people in other places, too, in the regular 
operating squadrons and units at sea and in support. If your whole 
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crew is extremely well trained, you do not need quite so many peo- 
ple. But now we have to have two people frequently to do a job 
which can be done by one. You are training one or maybe you are 
training them both. Maybe one man is just not fast enough and com- 
petent enough to do the job which he should be able to do, and it 
takes two people to do the job. 

You will save quite a few people there. As I say again, where you 
really gain on this thing is not so much in the saving of dollars— 
although we can make a good case to show that we would save a lot 
of dollars—but you increase in effectiveness so much. 

For example, these numbers may be a little bit off, but, if I remember 
correctly, of all the engineers in destroyers, 20 percent of them have 
had less than 1 year’s service as commissioned officers—less than 1 year, 
and yet they are operating a very complex plant for young lads. 

The same thing is true with the enlisted men. We are forcing peo- 
ple to operate these things when they do not have the capacity to do 
it. Now what happens? They make a mistake and they burn out a 
lot of machinery. That machinery has to be repaired, and it costs 
alot of money. It costs a lot of time. It costs all the training time 
for the rest of the ship, and we lose. 

How much money do you lose? You lose the amount of money 
that it costs you to repair the plant. Also, you lose a lot of money 
because the other people in the ship lose their training time. Other 
= have to do the things that that ship was aman to have done. 

ircraft accidents and accidents to ships can be charged directly. 
But I do not think that is the important part. I think, perhaps, it 
was a mistake to try to show that you save a great deal of money. 
I think you will save quite a bit of money, but the big thing will be 
the increased effectiveness. Take a destroyer which is on an anti- 
submarine mission. If you have got an extremely well-trained crew 
it will pick up a submarine at considerable range and be able to kill 
it. But if you do not have a very well trained crew, it won’t even 
know the submarine is there. 

Senator Srennis. That is an illustration to my mind at least of 
the fact that you are just driven out into this specialized field, that 
you are going to have to just go out and buy some of those engineers 
you are talking about. 

Admiral Burke. You’ve got to buy sailors, sir. Our job is sailor- 
ing. That is what we’ve got to do—buy some sailors. 

In this crew, this antisubmarine ship you’ve got a sonar operator 
and a maintenance man that keeps the sonars running; you have your 
weapons people, you have your plots where you compute all of the 
data that is needed. You hove the young officer of the deck who is 


going to make the attack. You have the captain, who directs the 
whole operation. 
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You have communications being run by other people, and it is a 
whole ship operating as a team. You cannot separate the men out 
very easily. 

It is true you have to have specialists. I do not mean that we 
should not have specialists. But it is a question of balancing. 

Senator Stennis. Are you going to give me any figures now? You 
said you had some figures there. 

Admiral Burke. I have them right here, sir. Could I put those 
in the record ? 

Senator Stennis. All right. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED HArD-DOLLAR SAVINGS INCIDENT TO THE ENACTMENT OF 
S. 3081, As PROPOSED 


1. No savings will accrue to appropriation titles covering the pay, allowances, 
or general expenses of naval personnel. These appropriations will necessarily 
be increased under the increased pay scales of 8. 3081. 

2. Because of the beneficial effects of increased retention of both officers and 
men anticipated if S. 3081 is passed, certain hard-dollar savings in other appro- 
priation titles should be effected. These are summarized by fiscal year and appro- 
priation title in the table below, and in detailed explanation on the pages which 
follow : 





| 
Appropriation title Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 1962 


Aircraft and facilities, Navy (reduction in pilot training | 

and fewer aircraft accidents) __ __. -| $200,000 | $2, 500,000 | $5,300,000 | $8, 100, 000 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy (reduced pro- | 

curement of training aircraft and reduced procure- 

ment to replace crashed aircraft) - _- -| 3,300,000 | 38, 600,000 | 38,500,000 | 41, 500, 000 
Ships and facilities, Navy (reduced casualties by un- 

skilled personnel, improved pee fewer elec- 

tronic contract engineers and less waste) _- Secimegeeeaie 302, 000 573, 000 1, 067, 000 2, 066, 000 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy-- ‘ 0 0 0 0 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy (fewer contract engineers) 23, 000 46, 000 70, 000 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy (no 

savings in maintenance and training ammo) a : 0 0 0 
Medical care, Navy (reduction in medical supplies, 

fewer deaths and less training) -- I 247, 000 169, 000 
Civil engineering, Navy (no sav ings; benefits would be 

used to reduce replacement backlogs) .___- 0 0 
Military construction, Navy (no savings; benefits from 

fewer training stations would be used to reduce back- 

log) - - ‘ ciate aaa Sct 0 0 0 
Servicewide operations, Navy (no savings; benefits in 

electronics maintenance would be used in other areas) - 0 0 0 0 
Servicewide av ¢ and finance, ae cease per- 

sonnel support) ---_--.-.- as icon ate 55, 600 55, 225 54, 570 54, 110 


POtal. . .ccnccnconcnnnicpececccdiocsscnacccesenncn| 98,005, 0 | 45,006 205) 46 1 ONT SG 308 
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Secretary Jackson, you might have some comment on that question 
ubout the sailors. 

Mr. Jackson. No; I feel the same as the admiral does, that it is 
essentially increased effectiveness, Sa in this matter of accident 
rate, there is a matter of dollars that is fairly easily visualized when 
you consider the cost of a modern airplane. 

When a modern airplane becomes a cropper, you have lost an awful 
lot of money in a split second. Tests have proven to our satisfaction 
that most of our accidents are owing to pilot defect in the sense that 
they have not had enough training end they are not with us long 
enough to be masters of their trade, and that is what we have got to 
have. 

Senator Srennis. General, do you have something in addition ? 

General Parr. Identically the same, Mr. Chairman. The training 
is the meat of the whole business. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral, you mentioned this in your opening 
statement, but if you could give us some more facts concerning the 
serious extent of the turnover in your young officers and enlisted men, 
Do you have some figures on that? Are you going to give us some 
charts or what is going to be in the vend besides the general state- 
ment about it ? 

Admiral Burke. I think Admiral Smith can give you the charts and 
the figures more accurately than I can. 

Senator Stennis. All right, we will come to that a little later. 

We want to be sure to get that in the record. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


Summary of officer turnover 








Fiscal year Gains Losses Turnover 

19, 843 8, 110 27, 953 
17, 577 17, 314 34, 891 
12, 523 17, 160 29, 683 
10, 451 13, 326 23, 777 

9, 749 12, 537 22, 331 
14, 434 12, 490 26, 924 

5, 568 6, 506 12, 074 





Gains include procurement from civilian sources, recalls, commissioned from 
officer candidate status, and commissioned from enlisted status. Losses include 
releases, resignations, discharges, retirements, deaths, reversions to enlisted 
status, and all other attrition to active officer strength. 


Summary of enlisted turnover 





| | 

Fiscal year | Gains Losses Turnover 
SE oer Nae a eh AF Pe at 38 PP ad sear ya Men hatin, Lede 235, 034 171, 040 406, 074 
RR ak a ee Se tS a ee eh eee 127, 558 147, 326 274, 884 
BS en cece nel Rite a sete as ae amine eed 77, 855 142, 260 220, 115 
SET Niko iunanici cant undiraavud dds Stee aso Ueee ee aie ae 145, 204 208, 112 353, 316 
OL OE be Rs ee YE sce Rada 180, 492 168, 611 349, 103 
ES at ene ne ee ee ee a aa ed mal 114, 754 107, 235 221, 989 
1958 (34 year) 


sahitiend -Galihdihdikéevteite be didhin-tienbceteeavod 57, 297 | 103, 983 | 161, 280 





Gains include first enlistments, broken service reenlistments, reversions from 
Officer status or Officer candidate status, voluntary orders to active duty and 
all other gains to active enlisted strength except continuous service reenlist- 
Ments, fleet reservists retained On active duty and transfers from USNR or 


| 
| 
; 
5 
4 
4 
f 
| 
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USNS to USN. Losses include releases, discharges, deaths, transfers to Fleet 
Reserve, change of status to officer or officer candidate and all other losses to 
active enlisted strength, but exclude discharges followed by continuous service 
reenlistment, fleet reservists retained on active duty, and transfers from USNR 
or USNS to USN. 

Nore,—Officer turnover plus enlisted turnover does not equal total Navy turn- 
over because each includes changes in status between officer or officer candidate 
and enlisted. 

Senator Stennis. Here is something with reference to your officer 
personnel, the increases for the upper grades. As you know, the bill 
provides for substantial increases begunting with the grade of com- 
mander and up. But there are practically no increases for the lower 
commissioned grades. 

Do you fully approve of this approach or do you have some changes 
to suggest on that schedule, and give your reasons. 

Admiral Burke. There again it is a question of balance. I think 
it is correct the way it is, but also I think a lot of the younger officers 
are pretty well strapped. They are ina bad way. But if they could 
look forward to a time when they can have enough to live on, it is 
better than if they get the money now and then look ahead to a time 
where they have got to be in poverty in the future. So again it isa 
question of balance. The increases have usually occurred in the lower 
ranks, until now I think it is unbalanced. The lad looks at his boss 
and says, “What is the use? Even if I stay in the Navy 10 to 15 
years, look what you are getting, boss. That is no incentive to me.” 

Senator Srennis. Of course the bill carries now a 6-percent in- 
crease all the way across the board. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Do you think that is proper to put in at this 
time? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Cordiner, you know, as I read his testimony 
over in the House, or read the newspaper accounts of it, was oppose 
to that. I am not pitting one witness against another. I am not 
asking you to pass on his testimony. But he evidently thought it 
was out of line with the plan that he and his committee evolved. 

Do you think the 2 are inconsistent or that the 2 can go together? 

Admiral Burke. I think they can go together, sir, and I think it 
would be advantageous to go together. This pay bill, no matter what 
comes about, no matter how it comes out, is going to have some dis- 
rupting effects throughout the entire service, and for all the services. 
That is one reason that I think it is important. Another one is that 
it is really a cost of living pay increase. 

Senator Srennis. On these young officers, do you have any statistics 
as to how many of the young officers on up through the rank of com- 
mander that you have lost say within the last 2 years due to pay ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, we have statistics like that. Admiral 
Smith has them. 

But it is awfully hard to get. When a man does something it is 
usually for a whole series of reasons. But the biggest reason is pay. 
The next biggest reason is lack of home life in the Navy. We have 
statistics on what they have said and our statistics are probably pretty 
accurate. 

Senator Stennis. All right, we will come back to that. Supply 
those things for the record. 
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(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


Factors INFLUENCING PERSONNEL TO LEAVE THE NAVY 


Major factors, other than insufficient pay, which cause personnel to terminate 
their Navy careers in favor of other fields of endeavor include: 
. Limited home life 
. Excessive amounts of sea duty 
. Excessive demands of operating schedules 
. Lack of educational opportunity 
. Inadequate housing 
. Limited possibility and slow rate of promotion 

Senator Stennis. Now we come down to this question of Reserve 
officers. Admiral, as in other services, a much lower number than 
desired of young Reserve officers remain on active duty after the com- 

letion of their obligated tours. In effect, what you ask the young 
Reserve officer to do is to remain on active duty for around 12 to 14 
years, and reach the grade of lieutenant commander and then be re- 
leased from active duty. I do not mean you, that you ask him to do 
that, but that is the way he looks at it. 

Even if legislation is — authorizing a lump-sum contract settle- 
ment up to 2 years of basic pay, I am wondering if this is enough 
to really attract the young Reserve officer that you really want. 

In effect, what you are doing is offering temporary employment 
rather than the prospect of a career, to these Reserves? Give us your 
views on that problem and what you think is the solution. 

Admiral Burke. First, career versus noncareer. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. A career in the Navy is really in the Regulars. 
We used to have a Navy, a peacetime Navy, composed primarily of 
Regulars. We have intergrated the Reserves into the Navy. I mean 
there is no difference between a Regular officer and a Reserve officer. 
They do the same duties within their capabilities, and we try to treat 
the Reserves exactly the way we do the Regulars. 

But a Reserve officer, because he is a Reserve officer, does not have 
the same type of career as in the Regulars. 

It would be nice, it would be good—these are very excellent people. 
We are absolutely dependent upon them. They are excellent. When 
you keep an officer in for 14 years he expects, whether you tell him so 
or not, he expects to stay on until he has reached retirement at 20 
years. 

If he is suddenly discharged, it is rough on him. And so I do not 
know whether this 2 years of pay is quite enough or not. I do not 
know what is fair, but when a man stays in that long, then he deserves 
lot of consideration. 

Senator Stennis. These Reserve officers that are excellent men, you 
encourage them to stay there; do you not ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, we have some excellent Reserve officers. 

Senator Stennis. Do they apply then to becoming Regulars, some 
of them, and then you consider it and take in a good number of them? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, we take in quite a few, but some of them 
do not want to come in. Then some of them wait and then are not 
eligible due to age or other reasons. 

Senator Srennis. Secretary Jackson, what comment do you have 
on that? You have this Reserve program and Reserve officers as well 
as the others. 
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Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, I suppose that a Reserve officer who through 
choice keeps that designation in effect has said that he is not willing 
as yet to bet on the Navy as a career. While we would like to have 
him as long as we can, and use the skills that he has, and they are great 
skills in numerous instances, we must recognize the fact that he has not 

et bet on the Navy, and if the time comes when there is a reduction 
in force, as there was this last year, he, unfortunately, is the person 
who has to take the brunt. What we are trying to do with the “term 
retention contract,” as I see it, is to soften that impact, that blow on 
him, to make it possible for him to make the adjustment to the outside 
world that I think is not adequate under the present law. We can say 
this is an inducement to a young man, if he is not willing to bet on 
the Navy as a career; this is still enough to give him the assurance of 
some protection if the time comes when he does have to leave the 
service before his retirement day. 

Senator Srennis. General Pate, you do not have any Reserve offi- 
cers in the Marine Corps? 

General Patr. Yes; we have them. 

Senator Stennis. What is your situation ? 

General Parr. We prefer not to have them as a career, sir. In fact, 
we discourage them trying to make a career out of it. We have a 
requirement for from 900 to about 1,000 of them on duty with us for 
periods from 2 up to 10 years, but we discourage their making a career 
of it, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. In other words, if they are going to stay, you 
want them to apply to be Regular officers. 

General Pare. That is right, sir. 

“te ae Stennis. So you really do not have much of a problem on 
that ¢ 

General Parr. Not too much of a problem there, no, sir. We have 
a few more senior officers. We have several colonels but not many, 
just a few. 

Senator Stennis. On this matter of the Reserves as I understand 
it, you need a good many of them, Admiral Burke. You cannot offer 
them all Regular billets, can you, or places as Regulars ? 

Admiral Burke. We need a good many officers in the junior ranks 
for about 10 years. It is possible that we could have nearly all 
Regulars, but that causes complications, too. So the best balance is to 
have both Reserves and Regulars, with a good many of them staying 
in 10 to 14 years. But they should have anaes compensation when 
they leave. 

Senator Stennis. Here is a question Mr. Braswell has prepared on 
the Navy promotion system. That is the subject that you got on awhile 
ago and I stopped you because it was the other phase of the question 
I was interested in then, but I think it would be well for you to com- 
ment on this. 

It has been generally assumed that there has been more competition 
in the Navy promotion system, and it commends itself to me. I un- 
derstand that the Navy promotion system, until it was changed in the 
midthirties, competition was such that only about 50 percent of the 
officers reached the grade of commander. This must have been a very 
good system since it produced naval leadership in World War II, 
including men such as yourself, who succeeded those leaders. 
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I gather that competition does depend on the different classes in- 
volved, since in some of the Annapolis classes of the 1930’s, practically 
all who survived were selected to the grade of captain. 

Competition now, however, is much greater for that trade. Would 
you mind explaining to the subcommittee, either now or for the record, 
just how the Navy promotion system has operated in the past, and how 
it will operate in the future in terms of selection opportunity for each 

ade? 

CBs you think that the Navy promotion system complies with the 
Cordiner quality concept? Someone had said to us that your system 
comes nearer to complying with the Cordiner quality concept than the 
others. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Perhaps it would be wise to go back to 
the promotion system that we did have in the 1930’s. 

Senator Stennis. All right, if you will. 

Admiral Burke. There we had selection. There was no selection 
between ensign and junior lieutenant, but from junior lieutenant to 
lieutenant about 90 percent of the people were selected, and 10 percent 
were not selected. 

That got rid of the people who were quite obviously not going to be 
satisfactory. : 

In the next selection we were more drastic. From lieutenant to 
lieutenant commander about 80 percent of the people were selected and 
about 20 percent were not selected. 

In the selection from lieutenant commander to commander, and from 
commander to captain, about two-thirds of the people were selected and 
one-third was not. 

By the time a man reached captain, he had been selected a good 
many times, and more than 50 percent of the people who started 
with his class were no longer there—no longer on active duty. 

From captain to flag officer, of course, it was extremely drastic. 
About 15 to 20 percent I think were selected up, and the rest were selec- 
ted out. When I came in as a young officer, I thought I would be ex- 
tremely fortunate if I made commander. If I made commander, I had 
made a success of my naval career. If I made captain, I not only 
had made a success, I would have been extremely lucky, and I had no 
hopes at all of ever making flag officer. 

When the war came of course we expanded a great deal and every- 
body who was qualified at all was selected. That carried on after 
the war, too, for a while. 

Now we are getting back. Our selection in the thirties was prob- 
ably too drastic. We got rid of people who were not selected, when 
they actually were very capable officers, and probably it would have 
been profitable for the Navy and for the Government to have kept 
more. So now we would like to be able to select an average of about 80 
percent for each rank, that is 20 percent out and 80 percent up. The 
selection percentage would vary downward as rank increases, down to 
about 60 percent selection to captain. 

That is in general until you reach flag rank, and of course there the 
selection percentage drops sharply to 15 or 20 percent. That is what 
we propose to do. You cannot do it exactly that way, because you have 
humps, you have different numbers of people, you have different needs 
in different ranks. But that is what we strive for, and we think that 
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that is probably the best way to get the most for the Government and 
still require high quality to be promoted. 

That is pretty drastic when compared with civil life, because in civil 
life if you are not promoted you can usually stay in the job that you 
are in, but in the Navy you cannot stay very long. You must go out and 
start another career. 

Senator Srennis. When you come up twice and are passed over, 
that means you automatically go out, is that right ? 

Admiral Burke. That is true with certain restrictions. You have 
got to serve a certain length of time. We have a bill before Congress 
now on the hump legislation which will make that true. 

Senator Stennis. Your promotion system, how do you think it fits 
in with this Cordiner quality concept ? 

Admiral Burke. I think it fits in very well, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is the way it seems to me. 

Admiral Burke. I think it isa very good system. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral Burke, this is just a suggestion to you 
gentlemen. 

If you haven’t already done it, it seems to me that you should brief 
new members of this committee as they come on on a number of things 
about the Navy, including this promotion system. I know you make 
some effort along that line, but I think all the services ought to have 
more appointments with the new members in order that they might 
become familiar with these different aspects. 

There are a lot of things about the Navy that I do not know that 
I would like to know, but it is a question of time which would require 
trips with you. But there are a lot of things that you can do for 
men coming on these committees that would get him familiar with 
your system which would be quite helpful to him. 

Mr. Braswell. 

Mr. Braswety. Admiral Burke, do you think that the differences in 
promotion systems between the various services are relevant to this 

ay legislation? Should they be considered, the fact that there may 
e more competition in one service than in the other ? 

Admiral Burke. They are relevant, all right, and they will have 
some effect. 

But the alternative to that, where you standardize too much, you 
are liable to doa lot more harm than good. 

Right now in promotion, the Navy is slower than the Army and the 
Air Force. Our people are in general older with more experience 
with the same rank. Our captains are older than the average colonel in 
either the Army or the Air Force, I think. That is to our disadvan- 
tage in some respects. But they have certain problems in the other 
services which we do not have, and we also have problems which they 
donot have, So that although you can point to inequities, I think that 
they can be handled and I think it is better to leave them the way 
they are. 

Senator Stennis. We are going to come to the enlisted personnel 
in just a minute, but to get back to a previous subject, I was really 
surprised on this. In the Cordiner report with reference to officers 
it just lifted everything up in pay. 

It changed this longevity concept, but there were no special cate- 
gories created. There was no special recognition as I saw it to any of 
your problems except just a general pushing up of everything. 
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I know that was on the advice of you gentlemen because you are 
the ones that have this special knowledge. Do you think then—you 
have been over this before—that even though there is need for these 
—— you do not want to create any new specialist categories 
now 

Admiral Burke. No,sir. We have trouble with specialists. 

Senator Stennis. Yes? 

Admiral Burke. When they get to be senior, there is no place to 
put them. On the other hand, we need specialists. It is a question 
of how many do you need. Now take one category; for example, 
electronics. That is a speciality that takes years of work, and we 
make a considerable number of electronics specialists. 

But there is no place for them to go up in the senior ranks, because 
they haven’t the knowledge, the other knowledge outside their spe- 
cialty, and they do not want to work as senior officers in the same 
billet any more; I mean in the same sort of a job. They have had 
that job for 5, 6, or 7 years. That is one thing. Now supposing the 
Navy is reduced in personnel. Then you put a squeeze on the specialist. 
The same thing is going to happen, if you did that, that happened 
to the doctors and dentists. We have a lot of captains, which is per- 
fectly all right, but half of our captains are not unrestricted line 
officers. I think that the way it stands now is not bad. 

Senator Stennis. Getting over into your enlisted personnel, I want 
to address this question to all three of you gentlemen. You have this 
change in the pay schedule, and you have the longevity matter, and 
you have the switchover, and then you have these two extra grades 
for your enlisted men. Do you make any additional changes now 
particularly to fit the Navy and the Navy’s problems or the Marine 
Corps and its problems? Iam talking about the pay scale. We have 
been talking es these officers mainly. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have any special thought on this? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir, except for the point that General Pate 
raised. 

Senator Stennis. He has already mentioned his problem. 

Mr. Jackson. Right. I think that the general structure of the 
pay scale for the enlisted men seems to me to be a very sound approach 
to the problem. 

Senator Stennis. Do you think that is going to give you enough 
leeway and break the thing open enough at the top to keep the pro- 
motions flowing and be an incentive to all your men ? 

Mr. Jackson. We are confident that that is the case, Mr. Chair- 
man. The fact of the matter is, now that we are so far below our 
appropriate retention rate, that we feel that we have an awful lot 
of leeway yet available to us. As a matter of fact, we would like to 
have an increase in the order of 60 percent in our present first-cruise 
reenlistment rate to make it idea] for us. 

If there comes a time when the pipeline becomes clogged, I be- 
lieve that there are several ways that that can be handled. One by 
cutting off enlistments, or reenlistments, of those people who have not 
quite measured up, or, alternatively, to induce people to cross rate 
lines. That is a program that is now going forward, because there 
are certain rates in the Navy now that are pretty well clogged, and 
we are inducing young people to study new rates and cross rate lines. 
But the problem of retention is so severe, in our judgment, that it will 
be some time before we feel that that will be any real danger to us. 
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Senator Srennis. I want to ask a question right here, gentlemen. I 
do not know what corresponds with a corporal and a sergeant and all, 
but you take these young fellows who are in the Navy that you want 
to keep there. On the average, how much time on shore and how much 
time at sea can they expect? I know you cannot definitely assure 
them of anything, but what is the picture before them when they are 
deciding whether or not to reenlist ? | 

Admiral Burke. As you say, it varies with the rates and a lot of 
other things, but it is about 50 percent. 

Senator Stennis. Fifty-fifty ? 

Admiral Burke. Fifty-fifty is about right. I am corrected. It is 
50 percent after the first enlistment. 

enator Stennis. That is what I mean. When you are getting 
them to reenlist, enlist the second time, you give them a picture there. 
He sees a picture about 50-50. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. If that young fellow is married, does that mean 
the chances are 50 percent of his time he will be beyond our shores? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. It means that 50 percent of the time he 
will see his family very little. He may be so fortunate as to be on 
a ship, at the time he is at sea, that is in its home port a great deal. 
Or he may be deployed overseas and stay overseas for nearly his whole 
sea cruise. 

Senator Stennis. What about the situation of housing while he is 
away? I know that varies, too, but his family, of course, is eligible for 
family housing if it is available, or what is that situation ? 

Admiral Burke. There are very few people having duty at sea 
who have housing. 

Senator Stennis. Is that right? Do you have to use the housing 
you have? 

Admiral Burke. Mostly for shore personnel. When I had a de- 
stroyer force in the Atlantic a few years ago, there were very, very 
few of my people who could get Government housing. There were a 
few, but, in general, they did not. 

Senator Stennis. The average youngster, then, of that type that 
goes to sea, if it is not one of those ships that calls on the port fre- 
quently, he is gone maybe 3 or 4 months at a time. 

Admiral Burke. Longer than that, sir. He is usually gone 7 
months in the long stretches, and then in the 5 months that remain to 
him during the year, he is probably gone at least half of that time in 
shorter cruises, 2 weeks, 1 month. 

Senator Stennis. How long will a tour of duty like that last, 1 
year, 2 years? 

Admiral Burke. No; it lasts about 3 years, sir. 

Senator Srennis. And, ordinarily, then his wife and family would 
live back here, just depending on their choice. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. As an example, for one 15-year 
stretch I was only home 4 years. That is a long time away. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. That sheds some helpful light on the gen- 
eral subject to me. 

Now on these pay scales then, this enlisted personnel, you think the 
bill shapes it up pretty well. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Stennis. Now, your proficiency pay. Is the Navy of the 
view that the proficiency-pay system which would be administered 
under the Department of Defense version is the best approach, or 
should there be a separate pay column as was suggested as a basis 
for discussion by Mr. Kilday¢ I do not know whether you are fa- 
miliar with that or not, but he suggested a separate pay column there. 
Mr. Braswell, suppose you give a word or two on that. You are 
more familiar with it than I am. 

Mr. Braswetu. As I understand it, Admiral Burke, Mr. Kilday 
suggested as the base of discussion a separate pay column ranging 
in amounts up to $200 a month, which retained great flexibility on 
the part of the Secretaries and could be administered almost as they 
see fit. It was in the form of a separate pay column, and would be, 
however, a part of the basic pay added to retirement base and retire- 
ment curve. 

So, the one big question is, does it increase the dollar amount under 
this administration version, that ranges really from $40 to $100, 
2 pay scales. Here you have from $20 to $200; you also have sepa- 
rate language spelling out in some detail the program, so it is just 
a matter of which the Navy feels is best for it. I guess in both cases 
the basis for awarding the pay would be left to the Secretaries in 
the sense that leadership and these other qualities, other than tech- 
nical skills, could be taken into account. 

Admiral Burke. It would be awfully hard to give a very good an- 
swer to that, sir, because what I think we would have to do would 
be to study the thing to compare them in detail. I do not know the 
answer to that. 

General Pate. I would just say from what little I know about it, 
it would seem to me that it would stifle incentive for normal 
promotion. 

Mr. Braswet. This was an effort to take it outside of the promo- 
tion system, enlisted promotion system. 

Mr. Jackson. That is the idea, sir. That is one of the difficulties, 
as General Pate sees it, I think, and as I see it. That if you adopted 
the Kilday proposal, you might have too much emphasis placed on 
technical skill rather than broad capability as a sailor or a marine. 

General Pater. That is the point. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Braswett. If I might go back just a minute, Admiral Burke, 
you had one point in reference to proficiency pay. Would you mind 
spelling that out a little bit more for the record in your four points 
just what was intended in your earlier statement? I gather you in- 
tended to say that it should be specifically provided in the law and 
also should be made clear that leadership in other matters other than 
technical skills should be a basis for awarding it. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. It should be administered 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

That is an important part, because there are differences among 
the services, and there are also differences within each service as time 
goes on. So it should be administered by the Secretary. There 
should be some possibility in every rate structure that if a man gets 
extremely good in his rate structure—there might be only one man 
selected—but a top man should have a possibility of getting the extra 
pay. 
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In other words, there should not be rates that are automatically 
closed off so that no matter how proficient a man becomes, in his 
particular rate he cannot get proficiency pay. Now in the adminis- 
tration of proficiency pay, it should go of course to those ratings in 
which you need the skills most and those ratings which require the 
highest degree of skill. But there should be some out, some possi- 
bility for every very good man to have a chance to get it. 

Mr. Braswett. Do you think it would be desirable to have specific 
language at least alluding to the scope of the program? As the bill 
now stands, there is no language authorizing proficiency pay. It 
would be awarded on their present authority to distribute to men in 
their pay grades. 

Admiral Burke. I would think if it is left to the administration 
of the Secretary, the Secretary of each service, I should think that it 
would not be necessary to put in specific language. I would like how- 
ever, to defer that to our Chief of the Bureau of Personnel. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Jackson. My feeling on that, Mr. Chairman, is that to legis- 
late now might be a little premature before the administrative tech- 
niques have sets perfected. One of the easiest things in the world 


to do is to get into a straitjacket because you write something out 
and freeze it in the law. And it might be well to see just how it 
works, see what the bugs are under the administrative powers now 
existing, as Mr. Braswell said, the distribution technique. 

Senator Srennis. At the same time, if you would put something 
in the record here which would be an assurance to the Congress as 
to some guidelines you were going to have, that would help, without 


putting you in a straitjacket. 

Mr. Jackson. By that do you mean, Mr. Chairman, what sort of 
action we would have in mind ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, how you would administer it for the Navy. 
Just put down some guidelines without having you put in a strait- 
jacket or the cold letter of the law. 

Admiral Burke. We can put our plans for administration of this 
in the record in detail. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. But those plans are based upon the principle 
I just enunciated. We can do that, sir. 

Senator Srennis. I think that would be very timely. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Then we can say to the Congress that you have 
made a committal to that extent and we do not. feel that we should 

o further and try to put you in a straitjacket in the letter of the 
aw. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


Navy PLAN FOR PROFICIENCY PAY 
BASIC PHILOSOPHY 


To be an effective management tool in providing servicewide incentive, pro- 
ficiency pay must provide suitable recognition of the special contribution of 
certain enlisted personnel to the operational effectiveness of the Navy. This 
contribution may be either in the form of a skill qualification of critical im- 
portance to the Navy or a demonstration of outstanding effectiveness in what- 
ever occupational skill assigned. 
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DESIGNATION OF INDIVIDUALS 


Individual qualification for receipt of proficiency pay within authorized num- 
bers will be determined through the currently established servicewide com- 
petitive examination system. This system now in use, in effecting enlisted 
advancements to pay grade E-4 and above, enjoys the unquestioned support and 
confidence of the fleet and insures impartiality and consistency in making military 
or proficiency advancements. In this system, advancements are made in accord- 
ance with an earned multiple which is composed of weighted credits for total 
service, time in present pay grade, performance as evaluated by the commanding 
officer, awards, and a passing examination score. 


ALLOCATION TO RATINGS 


1. The total number of proficiency advancements to be made in any 1 year 
is apportioned equally to the following: 

Shortag (difference between requirements and onboard.) First-term 
reenlistment rate (ratio of first-term personnel completing a first enlist- 
ment who reenlisted to the number eligible to reenlist. ) 

Training investment (length and expense of formal training.) 

The Cordiner Committee report (vol. 1, p. 69) states that the above factors 
should form the primary basis for computation of the number of proficiency pay 
advancements. 

2. By means of actual statistical data based on the status of each rating 
as regards shortage, first term reenlistment rate and training investment, com- 
putations are made to determine the number of proficiency advancements each 
of the 64 ratings will receive on the basis of these 3 factors. For example: 

(a) The aviation electronics technicians rating is short of requirements, 
below the required standard (30 percent) first-term reenlistment rate, and 
requires a very high training investment. Hence this rating receives an allo- 
cation of proficiency advancements relative to its status to all other ratings for 
shortage, first-term reenlistment rate and training investment. 

(b) The mineman rating has no shortage of requirements; the first-term 
reenlistment rate equals the required standard (25 percent); the training in- 
vestment is slightly above average. Hence this rating receives no allocation 
for shortage or first-term reenlistment rate; it receives an allocation on training 
investment relative to the training investment required for each of the other 
63 ratings. 

3. Proficiency advancements authorized in recognition of “outstanding effec- 
tiveness” are limited to 15 percent of the total authorized number with less than 
8 percent of the personne! in any 1 rating receiving such advances. 

4. A detailed analysis of the Navy’s plan and the actual numbers programed 
for the second half of fiscal year 1958 is attached. 


Submitted: M. E. Dornin, Captain, USN, Assistant Chief for Plans, 
Approved: J. L. Holloway, Jr., Vice Admiral, USN, Chief of Naval Personnel. 


NAVY 58-PA (Original) 
NAVY PROFICIENCY ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM FOR SECOND-HALF Fiscat YEAR 1958 
SECTION 1. INTRODUCTION 


PaRA 1.1 General nature of program. Key factors affecting program 


This program, entitled “Navy Proficiency Advancement Program for Fiscal 
Year 1958 (Navy 58-PA (original) )”, is prepared under the direction of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. It provides for the granting of a one pay 
grade proficiency advancement to enlisted members, without concomitant mili- 
tary rank advancements, in recognition of their skill qualification in an occupa- 
tion of critical importance to the Navy, or a demonstration of outstanding ef- 
fectiveness in an assigned specialty. It is the initial phase of a four year 
program designed to provide proficiency advancements to a maximum of 
15% of the total enlisted strength. The objective of this program is to pro- 
vide an immediate and effective incentive for retention of trained enlisted 
members in occupations of critical importance and a management tool to help 
develop and retain a force of optimum readiness. 
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The Navy, unique of the Armed Services because of the very wide difference 
in size of its individual units and the necessity for requiring each man to be a 
man-of-warsman as well as a technician, has developed a service-wide com- 
petitive examination system through which the advancement in rating of en- 
listed personnel is administered. This system holds the confidence of Navy 
enlisted personnel and provides a continuing incentive for self-improvement 
and an accurate control over numbers of personnel advanced as well as over the 
quality of those advanced. To implement the Proficiency Advancement System 
through any advancement procedure other than the service-wide examination 
system would cause an immediate distrust of one or both of the systems and 
substantially decrease any advantage which may be gained. Therefore, the 
Proficiency Advancement Program for the Navy will be administered through 
the service-wide examination system. 

The key factors affecting this program are (1) the ratio of on board strength 
as compared to requirements for each rate, (2) the training investment as re- 
flected in the numbers requiring formal training and the length of formal 
training, and (3) the first term reenlistment rate. (U). 


Para 1.2 Critique of relevant OSD guidance, policies and procedures, including 
appropriate recommendations 

Generally the guidance, policies and procedures provided by Office of Secre- 
tary of Defense are sufficient to permit implementation of this program. How- 
ever, in order to insure uniformity of application among all services further 
study and guidance appears required in the following areas: 

1. Retention or revocation of proficiency advancement during periods of hos- 
‘pitalization, leave and temporary duty including attendance at a course of in- 
struction to increase professional skill in technical field for which proficiency 
advancement was made. 

Recommendation: That proficiency advancement be retained during such 
periods. (U). 


SECTION II. REALLOCATION OF PAY GRADE DISTRIBUTION INCLUDING MEMBERS RBE- 
CEIVING PROFICIENCY ADVANCEMENTS 


PaRaA 2.1 General considerations of Table 1 

Implementation of proficiency advancements will begin in the fourth quarter 
of fiscal year 1958, the earliest date such advancements are possible using the 
Navy Service-wide Competitive Examination Method. 

A total of 10,000 proficiency advancements are allocated for fiscal year 1958. 

Fifty percent of proficiency advancements has been allocated to E4—-P1 (pay 
grade E-5) which is the area of greatest shortage in the Navy’s rating struc- 
ture. Thirty-five percent has been allocated to E5-P1 (pay grade E-6), the 
second area of petty officer shortage. The remaining 15% has been allocated to 
E6-P1 (pay grade E-7). Although E6—P1 designations are made in fiscal year 
1958, advancements will not be effected until fiscal year 1959. 

No proficiency advancements have been allocated to pay grade E-3 inasmuch 
as all qualified personnel in areas of shortage are advanced to petty officer third 
class, military pay grade E-4, as soon as they meet requirements. 

No two-step proficiency advancements are practicable in fiscal year 1958 
within the eligibility requirements set forth in DOD Directive 1340.2 of 3 Oc- 
tober 1957. (U). 

Para 2.2 Specific criteria used in determining eligibility for: 

a. One pay grade advancement: 

To be eligible for one step proficiency advancement a member must: 

(1) be serving in pay grade E-4; E-5 or E-6; 

(2) have a minimum of six months continuous active duty immediately 
prior to advancement if in pay grade E-4 and I-5, or 12 months if in pay 
grade E-6; 

(3) have served a minimum of six months in a pay grade including a 
pay grade attained by reason of a proficiency advancement if in pay grades 
E-4 and E-5, or 12 months if in pay grade E-6; 

(4) complete practical factors and performance tests, where applicable; 

(5) be recommended by commanding officer ; 

(6) pass service-wide examination for higher pay grade. (U). 


Para 2.3 System used in controlling pay grade advancement. 


The Secretary of Defense has prescribed in DOD Directive 1340.2 the follow- 
ing primary criteria for allocation of proficiency advances by occupational 
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areas: (1) Poor retention; (2) High training investment; (3) Shortage. A\l- 
location of 10,000 proficiency advancements to be made in fiscal year 1958 by 
the above criteria was made in equal increments as follows: 
(1) Retention—3333 
(2) Training Investment—3333 
(3) Rating Shortage—3334. 
The procedure for applying these criteria to each rating is as follows: 
a. Retention.—Optimum First Term Reenlistment Rates: 


Percent 
OI irs ap iets ns toi hepa i gta aa el lial a ste ie 30 
I RI kant siecle vtec lohan mip lc ck aaa Ia a ee 20 
OR AO ac esate msde Sin cline ee nag alas lie cee ek eames oe 25 


1. Subtract first term reenlistment rate from optimum rate: e. g. ET 30%— 
7.5% =22.5% (percentage shortage). 

2. Take that percentage of number eligible to reenlist: e. g., ET 22.5% of 
1583=356 (rating reenlistment shortage). 

3. Repeat for each rating ; total reenlistment shortages: e. g. 5030. 

4. Divide rating reenlistment shortage by total reenlistment shortage: e. g. 
ET 356 _ as 

5030 ~ "27% 

5. Take that percentage of total allocation for retention criterion: e. g. 
ET 7.2% of 3333=241. 

b. Training Investment.— 

1. Multiply end fiscal year 1958 requirement by training index for each rating. 

e. g. ET 9273x41%=3802 
AG 1955 « 27.8% =5438 
EM 13066 x 12% =1568. 
2. Total the products of these multiplications: e. g. Total—56217. 
8. Compute percentage for each rating to total: e. g. ET 3802 
56217 ~~ 0-8% 

4. Take that percentage of total allocations for training investment criterion: 
e. g. ET 6.8% of 333=225. 

c. Rating Shortage— 








ET 
a>. Beauivement end fiscal veer GB. 6: 6... neh eee 9, 273 
IE I I Gris scimitar a tah aaa —8, 124 
BHOTtAge...... a snacks aes ee ea 1, 149 
2. Repeat for each rating and total the shortages, e. g., total___...--_ 28, 235 
8. Compute percentage of rating shortage to total shortage: 
e. g. ET 
1149 _ 
gage A 1% 
4. Take that percentage of total allocation to shortage criterion: 
e. g. ET 4.1% 
of 3334—=140. 
d. Total and apportion by pay grade percentages (PARA 2.1): 
i Re CR RO as occ cstrcnn cincntenduconsineaaa peasiaeenineaseeaictess 241 
CEy) SRGURIAARE, RESCUING oi ia sacked etree ccna 225 
EY REIT I ai is sient tan ced esaivlchsicaetinad Sociale 140 
I Or acs wissen hanna lateigk ageless aha 606 
Re it PR ose ince cnc cena eens eae 91 
EE Te i a siininccnsiccnhtriccenseihtaishelanbaniibinictinitinltingiaa nae 212 
ME TG Oa a sii een esiccccinnsent ws es 303 
NEE iscsi csakacccecwannmunneberstioncielcasas celine Sak angea eee alee 606 (U0). 


Para 2.4 Methods and procedures to be used in determining individuals to be 
advanced in pay grade 

The proficiency advancement program will be implemented through the Navy 
Service-wide Competitive Examination System. The first advancements will be 
made as a result of the February 1958 examinations. Commanding officers will 
nominate personnel for military advancement in accordance with current instruc- 
tions and will further nominate in a like manner outstanding personnel in selected 
rates to compete for proficiency advancements only. Nominees for both military 
and proficiency advancements will take the same examination. (ET3 competing 
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for military advancement to ET2, and BHT3 competing for ET3-P1, take the ET2 
examination). Military advancements will be made in the normal manner. In 
rates for which proficiency nominations are requested, proficiency advancements 
will normally be made in descending order of final multiple from among those 
so nominated who passed the examination. In ratings for which no proficiency 
nominations were requested, proficiency advancements will be made in descending 
order of final multiple from among those outstanding personnel who passed the 
examination but could not be militarily advanced due to quota limitations. In 
rates in which unforeseen circumstances prevent the advancement of all who 
qualified militarily and for which proficiency nominations were requested, the 
examination results of militarily qualified personnel not advanced due to quota 
limitations will be intermeshed with those of proficiency nominees who passed the 
examination and proficiency advancements made in descending order of final 
multiple. 

Personnel holding proficiency advancements will be required to requalify an- 
nually by participation in Navy Service-wide Competitive Examinations, except 
that E6—-P1 will be required to requalify in the same manner biannually. 

Proficiency advancements will be retained until any one of the following occur: 

a. Commanding officer certifies non-qualification. 

b. Transfer to a billet where the skills of the rating are not required 
(“G’” billets), or for separation from the service. 

ce. Military advancement to the next higher grade. 

d. Failure to qualify on reexamination (annually for E4-P1 and BH5-P1, 
biannually for B6—-P1). 

e. Discharge without immediate reenlistment (24 hours) at station from 
which discharged. (U). 


Para 2.5 In considering Table 3, a complete justification of planned advance- 
ments in pay grade, 


Proficiency advancements as listed on Table 3 are made in recognition of 
demonstration of outstanding effectiveness in assigned specialties wherein mili- 
tary advancement has been restricted due to quota limitations. (U). 


SECTION III COST ESTIMATES 
Para 3.1 Oost of estimate for one grade advancements: 
Fiscal year 1958—$332,348 (U). 


Paka 3.2 Cost estimate for two grade advancements: 
Fiscal year 1958—Not applicable (U). 


Para 3.3 Total cost estimate for one and two grade advancements: 
Fiscal year 1958—$332,343 (U). 
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Planned proficiency advancements by individual occupational specialty, Navy, 
fiscal year 1958 
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Taste 2.—Number of enlisted personnel and pertentage of group total to be 
allocated proficiency advancements during fiscal year 1958, by DOD occupa- 


tional group 





DOD occupational group 





Assigned 1 grade only Pl 2 grade P2 

strength 

December 

31, 1957 Num- Percent-| Num- | Percent- 
ber ! age ber age 
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will be effected in fiscal 


ear 1958; 15 percent (i. e. E6-P1) effected fiscal year 1959 in order that proficiency 


advancements to E7 will not be effected prior to military advancements. 
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Marrnpw Corrs PLAN FORK PROFICIENCY ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


GENERAL NATURE OF PROGRAM 


This program is designed to provide meritorious advancement to selected 
enlisted marines to assist in increasing retention of qualified first and second 
enlistment. marines. 

Proficiency advancements are programed for all occupational fields in order 
to provide for meritorious performance in leadership, crafts ,and technical skills, 
In general, however, the majority of proficiency advancements will be awarded 
in those skills which are short by virtue of poor retention or other influence, 
and which require lengthy schooling or on-the-job training. 


METHOD OF ALLOCATING ADVANCES 


In planning proficiency advances the total number to be advanced in each 
pay grade is established as a percentage of the number of marines authorized 
in each pay grade. These advances are further subdivided between projected 
shortage (60 percent), training investment (25 percent), and outstanding effec- 
tiveness (15 percent). 

Advances allocated to projected shortages are apportioned to occupational field 
by comparing the requirements by occupational field and pay grade with the 
onhand by occupational field and pay grade projected to the end of the period. 
Reenlistment rates enter into computation of shortages when actual strengths 
are projected to the end of the period. Occupational fields receive an allocation 
commensurate with the ratio of its shortage to the total shortage of that pay 
grade. 

Allocations for training investment are alloted by formula which considers 
length of training and percentage of occupational field that must be school 
trained. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Marines granted proficiency advances will be required to pass a servicewide 
test, serve a minimum time in grade and prove their proficiency to the satisfaction 
of their commanding officer. Advances to the top pay grades EK-6P1 and E-5P1 
will be selected by a board convened at Headquarters Marine Corps. Advances 
to E-4P1 and E-3P1 will be controlled by Headquarters Marine Corps but effected 
by the local commander by methods similar to the present military rank promo- 
tion system. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have something else, Mr. Braswell 

Mr. Braswe.i. Admiral Burke, if 1 might just go back to your 
other three points for the record that you mentioned earlier. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. Braswexi. With respect to retired pay, would it be your view 
that it would be preferable to apply the increased rates across the 
board to the retired list, those retired under current laws, rather than 
have any flat percentage to those already 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, I should think so, because part of the 
advantage of a career in the Navy or in any other service, too, is that 

ou are tied to a life. You come in for a lifetime as a regular. We 

ope they do. If you once separate the retired list from the active list, 
and you start playing with the thing a little bit, then you have some 
doubt. This youngster who is coming in says “Well, when I retire 
it may be that things are going to change quite a bit, and maybe my 
active duty pay won’t bear any relationship to my retired pay at all. 
Maybe I had better look out a little bit.” And so we should demand, 
and I think should try, to get the undivided attention of an enlisted 
man and an officer, too, to his job. 

_He should not have any concern at all. If he starts worrying about 
his outside income, or he starts trying to build up an estate so that 
his wife can get along, he spends too much time on that. He is not 
spending enough on his duties. 
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So what we would like to do is to arrange it so that he does not 
have to worry about his estate, so that he will know his family is going 
to be taken care of if he is killed, so that he will know if he retires 
he is not going to need some money on the side in order to live. If you 
start fooling with that, he is going to have some doubts. 

Mr. BraswEtL. Would you have any suggestion as to what the com- 
mittee might do with respect to those retired in the lower commis- 
sioned grades and most enlisted grades would receive no increase of 
course, even if the scales are applied, because even when they are 
converted their base pay is not increased, so there is the problem there 
of whether they should be given a flat percentage. 

Admiral Burke. I should not think so. As long as they are tied 
to their brother officer in the active list, those are the rules of the game. 
This is a rule that you would be changing. The rules of the game 
would be changed if you separated the retired list from the active 
duty list. 

Mr. Braswetu. You also suggested that the active duty increment 
be rescinded, 

Admiral Burke. And included in base pay. 

Mr. Braswe.u. Included in base pay. Mr. Francis indicated that 
the Department of Defense might generally support the rescission of 
the active duty increment, but at the same time might support a sys- 
tem which would in effect penalize an officer who retired for other 
than physical disability very early in his career, which you may have 
with the problem of captains and colonels in the services who make 
that grade at about the 20-year point, and provide some incentive that 
if they remain to 30, they will have a greater proportion of that com- 
puted in the basic pay. 

Admiral Burke. It depends exactly upon what the wording is there. 

It is true that a man should not come in just expecting to retire at 
20 years. On the other hand, sometimes the Government wants them 
to retire, like our hump legislation which we are asking for now. 

One of them is forcible retirement, where the officer himself does 
not have anything to do with that. 

As you say, with voluntary retirement, though, you should penalize 
him somehow for voluntarily retiring before his 28 years, say. 

It depends exactly upon how that is worded, what the provisions 
are. 

Mr. Braswetu. The other suggestion related to a single step. That 
was your first suggestion. Could you clarify that for us, please, for 
the record ? 

Admiral Burke. If you are going to pay a captain so much money, 
if he is worth that much, why don’t you pay him right now? 

Mr. Braswe.u. You mean get rid of the phase-in ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, eliminate the phase-in provision. 

Mr. Braswett. That is the point there ¢ 

Admiral Burke. That is what we mean. 

Senator Stennis. I have a question here now for General Pate that 
we have already covered, General Pate, but there are some statistics 
here in it that I think ought to be reflected in the record. 

Tam advised that in the fiscal year 1962, on a budget basis, there will 
be an increase of only about 2714 percent per month for each marine 
based on the expected additional cost. 
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This does not take into account the proficiency pay on which we have 
not yet received definite information. It is your view now that the 
administration bill, S. 3081, that is the bill recently introduced, rep- 
resents the best approach to the pay problem. Is it your view, and 
what changes, if any, would you make? 

This pertains to your proposition about your enlisted man being 
slower in promotion than the others. It actually does figure out here 
not to 2714 percent, but just 2714 cents per month for each marine, 
based on the expected additional cost. 

That is the real reason why you have to have this special category 
and special plan. 

General Pars. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. I wanted the record to reflect that clearly and 
show just what the figures are. 

Do you have anything further on that? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

General Pate. We will supply some additional figures for the 
record, Mr. Chairman, if that is all right. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I wish you would. 

General Parr. We will be glad to, sir. 

Senator Stennis. We will have to be well informed on any changes, 
especially. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


Marine Corps basic pay, fiscal year 1962, comparison table 


Career Com- 8. 3081 
pensation Act 








In fiscal year 1962 the lower cost of S. 3081 as compared with present pay 
system in the area of enlisted basic pay is a direct reflection of lower rates 
being paid to E-4’s and below under S. 3081 as compared with current pay 
system. 

Further, by fiscal year 1962 under S. 3081, no enlisted marine would be 
drawing “saved” pay. All would be receiving compensation under the rate of 
S. 3081. 

The statement that in 1962 there will be an increase of only about 27% cents 
per month for each marine is an incorrect interpretation. In 1942, no marine 
currently on active duty, unless reduced in grade for cause, will be receiving 
less pay than he is now receiving. Those who enter the service after the 
effective date of the bill and are in pay grades E-1, E-2 and E-3 may be re- 
ceiving less than those who are now in pay grades E-1, E-2, and E-3. The 
Marine Corps has recommended an additional step-in-grade increase in each 
pay grades E-2, E-3 and E-4 to offset this situation. 


Senator Stennis. General Pate, this question is partly repetitious, 
but we would like for the record to reflect the fact that there will be 
a number of lower grade enlisted marines who will be frozen in pay 
grade after their 6 percent increase, unless they are promoted. Do 
7 think you can live with this problem, or should anything be done 
about it? 
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General Pate. I do not think that is going to be serious at all, sir. 
Senator Stennis. You do not? 
General Pare. And it won’t last very long, anyhow. 

Senator Stennis. All right, that clears up then in your mind that 
problem. ; 

Secretary Jackson, is there anything else that you wish to com- 
ment on, any point that comes to your mind or anything you have 
overlooked ? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I think that you and the counsel for 
the committee have been very thorough in your exploration of the 
points that would occur to me. 

I believe that we have pretty much “covered the waterfront,” in 
my judgment. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral Burke, do you have something else now ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You have some charts that you want to present, 
do you not ? 

Admiral Burke. The Chief of Bureau Personnel. 

Senator Stennis. We will get to that in just a minute. 

General Pate? 

General Pats. Nothing further. 

Senator Srennts. There is one other question that I have. This 
would be addressed to the admiral, I suppose, and then we will ask 
General Pate too. 

What kind of a system do you have in selecting your promotions 

in the noncommissioned ranks ? 

Just what system do you use there ? 

Admiral Bure. We have semiannually a navywide competitive 
examination for promotion. Before anybody can be eligible to try 
for that examination, he must have marks at a certain level, the cap- 
tain must have recommended him, he must have passed certain local 
tests on a ship, and he must have had a certain amount of time in and 
conduct marks that are satisfactory. 

Then they take competitive examinations and as a result of the 
examination plus a multiple mark based upon conduct and what 
amounts to an efficiency report by the captain, they are promoted in 
that order. 

It can be a very selective system if you have a larger number of 
people who are eligible for promotion than there are vacancies. But 
in the lower grades, that situation does not exist because so many peo- 
ple go out. 

So what we are faced with is practically anybody who is satisfac- 
tory and can pass these examinations can be promoted to the lower 
grades. 

Senator Stennis. You said a navywide examination but who passes 
on it then ? 

Who has asay in this besides the commanding officer ? 

Admiral Burke. The Chief of Personnel, sir. We have boards that 
study these examinations. 

Senator Stennis. To what does that apply? 
Admiral Burke. All enlisted personnel. 
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Senator Srennis. The Army said yesterday that they were going 
over to a new system that would be on a broader plan. It seems you 
already have that system. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Or substantially. 

Admiral Burke. We used to operate on a quota system when I first 
came to the Navy, in which each unit had a certain number of ratin 
which were assigned to it, and the commander of that unit, within 
policies established by the Navy as a whole, could promote. 

Then that became a little broader, so now it is navywide, so that 
every electronics technician’s mate second class in the Navy is in com- 
petition with every other one in the Navy, and we try to get the best 
ones. 

Senator Stennis. It has proven to be a much better system ; hasn’t it? 

Admiral Burxe. It is much better. It takes a lot of administration 
but the results are good. 

Mr. Braswetu. Admiral, how do you take into account the leader- 
chip qualities ? 

Admiral Burke. That is where the multiple comes in. 

The captain marks him and his division officer marks him. He gets 
marked by a lot of other people. What you are thinking of is a man 
that is technically good, He can pass a good examination but he 
does not get along with people or something like that. 

That is where the captain’s mark comes in. He is marked quarterly, 
His division officer marks him also. 

Mr. Braswe... So it is a combination of leadership plus technical 
aptitude ? 

Admiral Burke. Plus ability; yes, sir; plus the ability to pass the 
eXamination. 

Mr. Braswevi. Thank you. 

Senator Srennis. When you say “captain” there, do you mean 
always it isa man with seasoning and maturity of an actual captain ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You use that term relatively ? 

Admiral Burke. It is the commanding officer of his unit. The 
captain of the ship is the one who has control of the people. 

Senator Stennis. And I found out a deck is a deck even though the 
deck may be a ballroom floor. I learned that about the Navy. Nearly 
everything is a deck. 

What I was getting at there, it seems to me that there is more prob- 
ability of partiality or bias on the part of the men that are not as 
experienced and as mature. 
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That is no reflection on the part of the men that are not as experi- 
enced and as mature. That is no reflection on younger men. It is an 
element that is present with all of us. 

Admiral Burke. That is true, but if a man goes through in several 
commands, that usually irons out pretty quickly. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; 1 think so. All right; now, let’s have your 
charts, gentlemen. 

Admiral Burke. I was told that we do not have the charts here. 
We are going to supply those for the record, sir. They were not 
brought up. 

Senator Srennis. All right; we certainly want them in the record. 

Did you have other witnesses in mind to testify for the Navy ? 

Mr. Jackson. No; I did not, sir. 

Senator Srennis. You have now about 650,000 men in the Navy. 
Here are the figures, 645,000. 

Mr. Braswell, did you have anything more ? 

Mr. Braswetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. We have charts that can be supplied. 

Senator Stennis. What about this hump that we have been talking 
about here ¢ 

Admiral Burke. That isa very serious thing, sir. 

Senator Srennis. I would like for you to present that though you 
do not have the charts. Maybe you have the small charts here that 
you could pass to us. 

Is Lieutenant Commander Hill of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
here ? 


STATEMENT OF LT. COMDR. CLARENCE HILL, BUREAU OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL 


Lieutenant Commander Hitz. The sets I have given you, Mr. Chair- 
man, comprise the charts we would show you in the presentation of a 
hump. We start off with this chart (chart A) which shows the com- 
position of our officers, United States Navy, United States Naval Re- 
serve, and United States Navy temporary officers. 
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Our United States Navy temporaries are officers who came up from 
the ranks and were given temporary commissions to fill the vacancies 
that we had when we grew from a 7,000 regular officer force at the 
end of World War II to a 45,000 unrestricted line force that we have 
today. 

Senator Srennis. You say 7,000 regulars at the end of World 
War I 

Lieutenant Commander Hitxi. We had 7,000 regulars at the end of 
World War II. 

Senator Stennis. And 45,000 now ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hix. Of the 45,000 unrestricted line we 
have on active duty 25,000 are regulars, so our growth was overnight 
from 7,000 to approximately 25,000 officers in the regular force. 

We had to get these people by some means, and we could get them 
only from those World War II reserves who wished to become regular 
officers. 

They were almost completely concentrated in year groups from 1942 
to 1945, that is those officers who were commissioned in 1942, 1943, 1944, 
and 1945 during the time that we were in the war. 
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Consequently, as you can see on this chart (chart B) right here, 
dated July 1, 1957, we constructed a “hump,” and on this one of the 
same date showing the officers of prewar era, those officers that came 
in in World War II and these officers that we have not been able to 
induce to become regulars from 1946 until 1957. 

Now this World War II “hump” of officers which you can see right 
here is our problem, and the problem is phasing those officers into the 
senior grades of commander and captain where our allowance by num- 
bers is considerably less than the officers we have. 

It is a problem primarily of maldistribution. It is not one of ac- 
celerated promotion. We did not build the “hump” by accelerated pro- 
motion. We built it by the fact that we took these people in at the 
same time, and we cannot legislate to change their age. 

We cannot make a better distribution of them by age. The only 
thing we can do is to provide some promotion opportunity for them. 

Now we have in our law a feature whereby a regular officer who has 
twice failed of selection cannot be removed in the grade of commander 
until he has reached his 26th year, but during World War II we pro- 
moted many of these officers to commander in their seventh year of 
service. 

This means that, logically, they could stay on from their 7th to their 
26th year before we would have a method 

Senator Stennis. Excuse me, just a minute. 

This is Commander Hill, Senator Saltonstall. 

They do not have large charts. ‘They are talking from these small 
ones. 

Lieutenant Commander Hix. This, Mr. Senator, shows the breakup 
of our officers by the various categories of USNR, USNT, and USN. 
The USN is the regular, the USNR the reserve, and the USNT is an 
enlisted man who is commissioned from the ranks and still has a 
permanent rank of enlisted. (See chart A.) 

The problem that I was outlining to the chairman is shown by that 
chart and by one other that I have right here, which is the World 
War II hump of officers. It is shown best here (chart C). These 
are broken down into grades of lieutenant commander and commander. 
These officers were all commissioned between the year groups 1942 
and 1945, and we brought them into the service when we grew from 
7,000 regulars at the end of World War II to a force of approximately 
25,000 regulars. 
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These were to be our long-range commitments after World War ITI, 
which were concurred in by both the Senate and the House. And to 
meet our commitments, we had to make these people regulars. 

This is a breakdown showing their procurement as of postwar, pre- 
war, and during World War Il. (See chart B.) 

Now the only problem of accelerated promotion came in obtaining 
enough captains. 

We had to promote from those prewar year groups of relatively 
small officers, almost completely Naval Academy officers, that are 
depicted here in bars on this chart, in some cases only three or four 
hundred officers. 

We had to accelerate their promotions to fill our requirements in 
the grade of captain. And in the grade of commander we had to do 
the same thing. 

Now, as I outlined to the chairman before you came in, Senator 
Saltonstall, the problem has been the fact that we have no mandatory 
release point for officers who are twice failed of selection, except the 
26 years for commander and the 30 years for captain. 

This means that an officer who was selected for commander, for 
example, in his 7th year of service, should he not be selected for 
captain—selection for captain having been accelerated to the 19th 
year of service—he still would not leave the service mandatorily 
until reaching 26 years of service. 

Captains selected in their 14th year would stay on until 30 years 
without further review. So our legislation, embodied in H. R. 8068, 
asks specifically for two things: First of all, a removal of the manda- 
tory retirement provision for commanders at 26 years. (See chart D.) 
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Senator Srennis. That is another bill. 

Lieutenant Commander Hixxy. That is the hump bill, H. R. 8068, 
a temporary measure to meet a specific problem. 

We ask for the removal of this 26-year retirement point for com- 
manders. This means that when an officer has twice failed of selec- 
tion to commander we can remove him right then if he has 20 years 
of service. He must retire. 

We also ask that there be inserted into our law a provision to have 
a board for continuation of captains after 5 years in grade. This 
would provide us with a means of looking over our entire lineal list 
of captains who were promoted during the war and got fairly rapid 
promotion with low attrition. 

It would give us the opportunity to look over all of these captains 
and fail of continuation those who are not considered suitable to con- 
tinue on, bearing in mind the promotion opportunity of the World 
War II officers behind them. 

Our idea was to create enough vacancies in the grade of captain 
and commander to provide at least a 60 percent opportunity for the 
World War II hump officers to be promoted to the grade of com- 
mander. 

As Admiral Burke outlined to you, our law was set up with the idea 
of having an average of 20 percent attrition in each one of these senior 
promotion points. 

But we are faced with the possibility of having to give some of 
those people 60 to 65 percent attrition in selection for commander, and 
we have no guaranty in our law that will provide those people with 
promotion opportunity notwithstanding the grade limitations. 

In other words, if we give them 60 percent attrition, only 40 percent 
will be commanders, and the other 60 will have to go at the expiration 
of 20 years. 

Now, we feel that as far as attrition is concerned, the 40 percent is 
about the maximum that you can assess against any 1-year group of 
officers, and even that is a lot rougher than we would like to see in 
many cases. 

But the hump bill, in providing for captains’ continuation, in other 
words, removing captains, and by getting rid of twice-failed-of- 
selection commanders earlier than the 26th year, would provide us 
with enough vacancies to give our hump year groups a 60 percent op- 
portunity for promotion to the grade of commander, and thence to 
the grade of captain. 

Senator Srennis. When was this written into law about these 
commanders and captains? 
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Lieutenant Commander Hitz. When the Officer Personnel Act was 
first passed, sir, in 1947. Of course, the idea behind it was well taken 
because it was assumed at that time that these people would not be 
promoted until they reached Officer Personnel Act norms which was 
25 years to the grade of captain. 

ou would not be selected for captain until you reached your 25th 

year. This, however, was written at a time right after World War II 

y people who had been conditioned by the conditions previous to 
World War II, by and large poor economic situation. 

They could not see the inflationary period we would have ahead nor 
the Korean conflict nor could they see the requirements that we would 
have for young men in the future, and we do not now feel that this 
schedule of 25 years to captain is a good one. 

We do not think it is sacrosanct. We would like to have captains 
somewhat younger than the 25th year. 

But in working out a solution to this hump problem, we have used the 
Officer Personnel Act norms of 25 years to captain and of 18 years to 
commander as a point beyond which we do not want to retard the 
career pattern. 

But that is all we have used it for. 

I think one of the most significant charts here is this last one (chart 
E), showing what would happen if we went right back to Officer 
Personnel Act norms. If you will just look at the right side of that 
chart at first, you will note that the year groups shown with the dotted 
lines are those officers who had retired, the vacancies that we would 
get in the grade of captain as the officers in those year groups retired, 
and we would be able to select into year groups of World War II 
those officers shown in the light gray for the grade of captain, these 
officers right here. 
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In fiscal 1967 we would finally after selecting into year groups 42 in 
the 25th year of service, we would be left with only 200 captain vacan- 
cies and 1,665 commanders to select for those 200 vacancies. 

This would provide those people with only 12 percent selection op- 
portunity, or 88 percent attrition. 

But before we reach there, if you will look over to the left side of the 
chart, we reach fiscal 1962. While we have been promoting these 
commanders to captain, the lieutenant commanders going to comman- 
der have caught up with us, and after promoting into year group 44, 
we have finally reached a point where we have only 300 commander 
vacancies for 2,960 lieutenant commanders (all those remaining in year 
group 44), or a 10 percent selection opportunity for those people when 
they reach that point. 

Senator Sarronsratu. That is unless the law is changed. 

Senator Stennis. Unless you get relief. 

Lieutenant Commander Hii. Unless we get relief this is what we 
are faced with, with rapid retardation to Officer Personnel Act norms. 
This is why we have asked for this relief. 

Now at the same time with this H. R. 8068 we can accomplish every- 
thing that you have asked for insofar as management is concerned. 

Mr. BraswE.u. Do you anticipate that this legislation of the Secre- 
tary of Defense will incorporate any provisions that you want? 

Lieutenant Commander Hiix. You are referring to what is called 
the White Charger bill. It will have only a partial answer to what 
we want. We would like to remove all of our commanders who have 
twice failed of selection. These commanders who have twice failed 
of selection had a hundred percent opportunity in most cases, and the 
Department of Defense bill, the White Charger bill, asks that we 
remove only 20 percent of these. 

We would like to remove all of our commanders who have twice 
failed of selection. 

Senator Satronstatt. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

Senator Sa.tronstaLLt. The Navy then goes beyond this general 
Department of Defense bill because of these special problems that it 
has? 

Lieutenant Commander Hix. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Satronstaty. So far as I can remember, the Army—we 
have not heard the Air Force yet—did not go beyond the general bill. 
They had no bill of their own. 

Now the Navy says in addition to the general bill, it needs this 
special bill. 

Lieutenant Commander Hitt. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Braswe.tu. Would the Navy suggest that the provisions it needs 
be incorporated in the bill recommended by the Department of De- 
fense ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hitz. That is an alternative if we do not 
get our own bill, sir. 

Admiral Burke. May I speak to that, sir? 

This hump legislation is a one-shot affair. 

The other bill is permanent legislation, so you would be providing 
the one-shot bill with the long-term business, and that is perhaps not 





It is better if it is a one-shot legislation. 
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Senator Stennis. Do you suggest putting this bill on the pay bill 
here, the career bill ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hix. Separate legislation is better, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I know it is separate now but do you want to put 
it on as an amendment ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. We would rather keep it separate. 

Senator SatronstTauyi. Does that apply to the Marines, also? 

General Pare. Our problem is identical with that of the Navy, 
Senator, but possibly a little more critical even. 

Senator SautonsTauu. More critical ? 

General Pare. I think it is a little more critical with us than it is 
with the Navy. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. So you are in this special bill, also? 

General Parr. Yes, sir; very much so. 

Senator Sattronstauu. Is the Marine situation worse than the Army 


situation? That is a difficult question, but the Army has not asked 
for special legislation. 


I was just interested. 

General Parr. I am sure ours is much worse than theirs. I under- 
stood Secretary Brucker to say not long ago that they had no hump. 

Senator SauronsTALu. Oh, yes, they have a hump as they told us 
yesterday. 

General Pate. But what their problem is I do not know, but I am 
sure ours is worse. (See chart F.) 

Senator SatronstaLu. The Marines are always “fustest.” 

General Pats. They like to be. 


(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 
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The World War II officer maldistribution in the Marine Corps differs from 
that in the Navy in three main respects. First, the Marine Corps hump is 
narrower, concentrated almost entirely in the three-year groups commissioned 
initially in fiscal 1942, 1943, and 1944. Secondly, the officers in the Marine 
Corps hump are slightly more senior than officers of the Navy commissioned in 
the same years. Thirdly, there are no Reserve or temporary officers included 
in the year groups shown on the chart, the Marine Corps hump being primarily 
a permanent Regular officer problem. 

An additional difference between the Marine Corps and Navy situations, with 
respect to officer promotions, is that Marine colonels are placed in the promotion 
zone earlier than are Navy captains. Therefore, all Marine colonels with over 
25 years of commissioned service already have failed two or more times of 
selection for promotion. There are currently 70 colonels who have twice failed 
of selection but cannot be retired because of the 30-year provision of the Officer 
Personnel Act. 

Senator Sauronsratn. I would say to Admiral Burke and General 
Pate as I listen to this discussion you ought to be thankful that you 
became admirals and generals before this hump took place. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; and my real worry which the young 
lieutenant commander does not say very much about because it is a 
self-serving statement if he made it, is what happens to these young- 
sters here, a man below the hump? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I agree with you. 

Admiral Burr. That is a real serious proposition. They are go- 
ing to be held and then suddenly when this hump group does retire, 
there is going to be a big drag and a lot of people are going to be pro- 
moted fast again. It is going to be very bad. 

Senator Str wnis. What are you going to do with those men though 
that came in under this legislation for 26 years and you legislate them 
out at 20% 

What are you going to do on their retirement pay with these extra 
6 years? 

Lieutenant Commander Hitt. We had a provision in the hump bill, 
that would provide them with constructive service. 

We ask that they be given half of the retirement they would have 
gotten. They antictpate , going to 26 years. They go out at 20. We 
ask that they be given retirement equivalent to 23 years of service. 
It is a little more “technically worded than that but basically that is 
what we ask for. 

Senator SrenNis. You say you had it in there? 

Is it still in the bill ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hii. Yes, sir; it is still in the bill as 
originally written. A committee print was written but never reported 
out from executive session that would have given them full credit for 
retirement. 

Senator Stennis. What is the status of that bill over in the House? 

Lieutenant Commander Hitt. At the present time, sir, it is still a 
bill before the House. 

Senator Stennis. Before the committee or before the House? 

Lieutenant Commander Hitt. Before the committee, sir, I beg your 
pardon. 

Senator Stennis. Did you have hearings over there ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hin. Yes, sir; we had 2 weeks of hearings 
in July of last year, and 2 days of hearings in January, January 8 and 
9 I think, of this yeat 
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Senator Srennis. Senator Saltonstall, any other questions on this 
subject or on any subject? ei} att 

Senator Sauronsratu. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for coming in so 
late but I had two other meetings. 

I would like to ask four questions of Admiral Burke if it is in 
order, and if these have been covered, will you please say. _ 

Senator Srennis. That will be all right, ask any questions you 
want to. 

Senator Satronstatu. I do not want to repeat. 

Admiral Burke, Secretary Francis testified that the Department of 
Defense wanted longevity and incentives together. ; 

They did not want to eliminate all promotion on longevity, but 
they wanted to improve the incentive arrangements for promotion. 

Now in Army testimony yesterday, if I listened correctly, both 
General Taylor and Secretary Brucker said they wanted to eliminate 
longevity as a method of promotion as quickly as possible. 

What is the Navy’s position on that ? 

If that question has been asked and answered I won’t ask you to 
repeat it. 

Admiral Burke. I think it has been, sir, but in brief we believe 
in the step-by-step system except for officers. 

Senator SALTonsTaALu. Officers and men ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

For the officers who become officers after a long time as enlisted 
men do not have an incentive if they do not have some sort of a lon- 
gevity provision for that particular case. 

And as far as the enlisted men are concerned, except for the Marines, 
we are satisfied with the step-by-step system. 

Senator SatronsTauu. You are satisfied with the present system or 
with the incentive system ? 

Admiral Burke. With the proposed system. 

Senator Satronsrauyi. Then if I listened to you correctly, you are 
not in favor of eliminating all promotion for longevity ? 

Admiral Burke. All increases in pay. . 

Senator Satronstraty. All promotions for longevity ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator SarronstatL. When you say yes, sir, what do you mean ? 

Admiral Burke. We are in favor of eliminating pay based upon 
longevity, except that we want length of service consideration for 
increases in pay for those officers who are selected from the ranks in 
the first two grades as commissioned officers. 

Senator Satronstati. Then as Mr. Braswell points out, you want 
the bill as is except for enlisted men who after Saas service have be- 
come officers ? 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Senator Sarronstati. My second question is, Are you in favor of 
increasing the retirement pay ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronsrau. As part of this bill ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronsraty. Are you in favor of the new 
officers ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Senator SattronsTauu. That is also true for enlisted men ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. . 

Senator SauronstaLL. Does that apply, General Pate, for the 
Marines? 

General Pare. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. There is one other question I have on this hump 
matter. You told us that you are using the hump to go back and 
supply the additional need of your junior officers. 

n other words, you do not have enough junior officers. I believe 
that is what the Department of Defense testified to generally. You 
are using these hump men to fill in your deficiency prior to the hump. 

What is the Navy’s situation ? : . 

Lieutenant Commander Huu. There is a limitation, Mr. Chairman, 
on the amount of the valley as we call it, behind the hump that the 
hump can fill in, These people are rapidly getting older. I am in 
year group 43, for example. 

When I go back to sea as a naval aviator I will be close to 40 years 
of age. This is just about the age limit at which we can operate an 
airplane off a carrier successfully. 

he same problem holds with everybody in that hump-year group. 

As the next couple of years go by we will not be able to use these 
lieutenant commanders as lieutenants any longer. 

Senator Sauronsratu. Lieutenant commanders, you mean ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hitt. The valley is in lieutenants, Senator 
Saltonstall. We will not be able to use lieutenant commanders to fill 
this lieutenant valley. We will have to provide them with promo- 
tional opportunity to commander or captain or have some way of get- 
ting them off the lineal list. 

ater Srennis. My concern is that you avoid having such a 
deficiency there in that group that you suffer because of it. We want 
to get the young men in there, but until you get them in, if you have 
some older ones you had better fill it with them. 

What about that ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hitt. Mr. Chairman, that void was caused 
by people who largely were influenced by the hump and refused to 
stay in because they saw this big bloc of officers ahead of them, 
and we still have the same problem of people that were trying to get 
into year group 57 and 58 today. 

That shows the distribution, an ideal distribution of this Navy in 
the grade of lieutenant, but we have substantial numbers here that 
are coming in in year groups 57 and 58 that if we get the Cordiner 
bill, if we get a pay bill and we get the hump bill so we can provide 
them with pay and promotional opportunity we will fill up that 
valley. 

Senator Srennis. Your testimony points out very clearly that the 
hump is one of your major obstacles to the junior officers ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hitu. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Secretary Jackson. But not a more important one than the need 
for more pay, our surveys show, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Braswell? 

Mr. Braswetit. Commander, you mentioned that you can bring on 
a large number to fill in the valley. 
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Would that be by accelerated promotion ? 

The valley is still there as it moves on. 

Lieutenant Commander Hutu. Accelerated promotion to the extent 
that we are ahead of OPA norms; yes, sir. 

OPA norms, for example, say that we will not make lieutenants 
until 6 years. We are making them lieutenants at 4 years. We will 
not make lieutenant commanders in 12 years. We are making them 
or will be able to make them soon in 10 years of service but we do not 
think there is anything wrong with that particular acceleration. 

Mr. Braswetu. The acceleration will not exceed 2 years ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hix. No, sir. 

Mr. Braswett. When the hump is past, there will be insufficient 
attrition in some of these year groups. 

We have heard the charge there could be a free ride in all services 
if you happen to be in the valley after the hump is passed. 

Lieutenant Commander Hitn. Vice Admiral Smith asked us to 
work out that problem the other day, sir, and we have done study 
for those people that are coming into the service now, what we will 
have from the year groups behind the hump at 30 years of service, 
and if we use normal attrition, that is by normal attrition I mean 
those who would leave the lineal list through death or other causes 
and then added up the officers that we would have at the end of 30 
years right down the line, we would still be able to use an overall 40 
to 45 percent promotional attrition. 

Mr. Braswetu. For each year group ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hitz. For each year group, yes, sir, be- 
cause they number right now, most of these officers, as you will see, 
except for year group 49, these are by and large any where between 

600 and 1,000, and we think that 10 or 20 years from now that 300 
captains would be ample. 

So we will still be able to use shall we say 30 percent attrition going 
from lieutenant commander to commander. 

Mr. Braswe.t. In other words, you do not anticipate in any year 
group in the future using probably less than 20 percent ? 

Lieutenant C ommander Hi. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Commander, you are a naval aviator you say? 

Lieutenant Commander Hut. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. What are your duties here now ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hix. I am the officer promotions plans 
officer of the Bureau of naval personnel, sir. We work with the staff 
of Admiral Smith. We plan for promotions of all officers in the 
United States Navy. We administer the law you gave us, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Srennis. I am not asking personal questions but this per- 
tains to a question I had in mind a while ago. 

How long have you been on duty on that : assignment ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hitz. About eight months, sir. 

Senator Stennis. How long do you expect to remain / 

Lieutenant Commander Hix. I think it is preferred not to have an 
officer in that job for more than 2 years, sir, and this is a good rule. 
There is too much personal power connected with it. 

Senator Stennis. Then you go back to sea ? 

Lieutenant Commander Hin. Y es, sir; I fully hope to go back to 
sea. 
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Senator Stennis. These are not personal questions but I am trying 
to get at this—this is part of the general filled out career, is that right, 
Admiral Burke? You have this naval aviator here doing this per- 
sonnel work ? 

Admiral Burke. He is also a submariner, sir. We have aviators, 
submariners, unrestricted line, everything, they are all mixed up so 
that we know other reople’s jobs. 

Now, as he says, fs is going to be able to fly maybe one more cruise. 
At the end of that time as a jet pilot he is a danger not only to himself 
but to other people in the air, so he is going to stop that. 

Senator Stennis. We are not putting him on the grill here. 

My questions are strictly impersonal, but also as a part of the pic- 
ture, Commander, your assignment here is really filling out the pic- 
ture of your shore duty, too; is that right? 

Lieutenant Commander Hin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You try to balance that somewhat ? 

Commander Hr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. You have made a very fine presentation here 
and we thank you very much. 

Commander Hiix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Any other questions? 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Just one question. 

Admir a is the Navy in favor of the Cordiner reports on the top 
grades 8, 9, and 10, or is it in favor of the bill that the administra- 
tion submitted ? 

Admiral Burke. That is sort of a self-serving question, sir. 

Senator Srennis. I will rule it out of order if you want me to. 

Admiral Burke. We are in favor of it. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Which one? 

Admiral Burke. Of the Cordiner program. 

Senator Stennis. Secretary Jackson, do you want to comment on 
that question of Senator Saltonstall’s? 

Mr. Jackson. I concur in the admiral’s feeling on that, that we 
would prefer it just as the Cordiner report put it in. 

Senator Srennis, Senator Saltonstall, we have had a very fine 
presentation here and we had an understanding in the beginning 
that these gentlemen would give us their rockbottom opinion on these 
matters, whether it was entirely in line with the bill or not. It has 
been very helpful. 

We are advised that the Senate will meet tomorrow morning at 
10: 30, but perhaps the members of this subcommittee won’t be actively 
engaged in debate, and I would rather we try to have our hearings to- 
morrow, so for the information of those that might be interested, the 
committee will begin testimony tomorrow at 10 o’clock when we will 
have the Air Force. 

Mr. Secretary and Admiral Burke and General Pate, we want to 
especially thank you, as well as your staff, for a very fine presentation 
this morning. 

I think you have really made a contribution to this record. We are 
going all through this bill and the different services are testifying and 
giving us their : special problems. 

Of course, in time we hope to get out a bill that meets some of your 
problems at least, and we hope it will be constructive and will travel in 
the right direction. 
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Mr. Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

We are very grateful to you and members of your committee and 
your counsel for not only an informative but a very delightful session. 

Senator Srennis, It has certainly been delightful for us and we 
thank you again. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 12, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12, 1958 


Unitep States SENATE, 
Mirrrary Pay SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Stennis (chairman) Byrd, 
Symington, Saltonstall, and Barrett) met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 05 
a. m., In room 212 , Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Stennis (presiding), Saltonstall, and Barrett. 

Also present: T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff. 

Senator Stennis. The subcommittee is glad to have the Air Force 
representatives with us today, Secretary Douglas, General White, 
Chief of Staff, General Merrell, Deputy Director of Personnel 
Planning. 

The Chair will repeat what has been said to the other witnesses, 
which is that the record each service is making will be of vital impor- 
tance in the committee decisions on the various provisions of this 
legislation. 

The Air Force should make certain that all the information which 
it has and all of its viewpoints are reflected in the record, especially 
with respect to the question of whether the Department of Defense 
bill is the best approach to the pay problem. 

The Air Force should feel free to insert any information in the 
record that is not discussed in the hearing. 

Let me say this, Mr. Secretary and gentlemen, as I have said to the 
others. We certainly do not look upon you as adversaries here. We 
are not dealing at arm’s length, but as men with a common problem, 
and trying to find the right solution. We expect you to be frank 
with us whether we agree with you or whether you agree with us. 
Also, I think we are entitled, subject to your general objections to 
the.terms of the bill, to your opinion, if you think you need something 
else in the bill or if you think there are some weak points in some 
of the things in the bill. We fully appreciate your attitude of loyalty 
to the administration, of course, but at the same time, there are wide 
fields here, variances of opinion, and differences of opinion, and we 
want you to feel free to give us your best information and the benefit 
of your experience in these various fields and on any related subjects. 

Gentlemen, we are especially glad to have you with us here this 
morning. We have discussed this matter a little informally, Senator 
Barrett. The gentlemen wish to present their statements and then 
emphasis orally what they particularly think should be emphasized. 
Then we will go into these charts, which General Merrell is going 
to show us, and we can have general questioning. 
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Does that appeal to you? 
Senator Barrett. That is quite all right. 
Senator Stennis. Secretary Douglas, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE, ACCOMPANIED BY HON. DAVID SMITH, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Secretary Dovenas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
gives me great pleasure to appear before you today in support of this 
legislation to provide a more adequate compensation system for our 
people in uniform. You and [ are aware that our officers, airmen, 
and civilians constitute our most valuable asset. 

This Congress has engaged and is engaging in a penetrating exami- 
nation of the sufficiency of our weapons systems. You are now con- 
sidering how to make adequate provision for the personnel who are 
charged with developing, maintaining, and in case of need, employing 
these weapons which we are procuring at such great cost. 

We recognize the high costs associated with modern weapons sys- 
tems, and we have indicated that we are willing to pay the price to 
get the best. I do not believe we have applied the same philosophy 
in attracting and retaining the people we need. 


THE CHANGING NATURE OF OUR REQUIREMENTS 


The impact of missiles and modern-manned aircraft units is being 
felt throughout our personnel structure. The proportion of the Air 
Force that must consist of technically trained officers and airmen 
is growing at a fast rate, with corresponding reductions in the semi- 
technical fields. This trend toward a greater proportion of the total 
force in technical career fields has, at the same time, been accom- 
panied by an increased requirement for personnel in the higher mental, 
skill, and educational levels. Our management and compensation 
systems must be geared to meet this challenge. 

As missile units become operational, our personnel requirements can 
be expected to undergo even more change. Generally speaking, the 
missile wing will require approximately 15 percent more technical 
officers and 10 percent more technical airmen than our more complex 
manned aircraft units. For example, in the B-52 wing, approxi- 
mately 55 percent of the nonflying officers are in technical fields. This 
compares with approximately 75 percent in the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile units. The enlisted airmen requirements show a like 
change, from approximately 52 percent in the technical fields in a 
B-52 wing to over 62 percent in the missile unit. 

The increasing demand for skilled personnel has had an adverse 
effect upon our combat capability. As Mr. Cordiner mentioned to 
you last summer, a portion of our more advanced equipment cannot 
be efficiently employed today because we do not have people qualified 
to operate and maintain it. We don’t need more people in uniform. 
We need more skilled people. 
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THE NEED FOR A PROFESSIONAL FORCE 


More than at any other time in our history, today’s equipment 
demands professionally competent military leadership and a high 
level of personal skill and motivation. The problem of procurement, 
training, and assignment, as well as other aspects of personnel man- 
agment, have been compounded by the increased demand for tech- 
nically trained people in a wide diversification of skills. Our air- 
crews and technicians compose the combat element of the Air Force. 
While we required only 133 separate technical training courses during 
World War II, we now require 590 such courses. We are pan 
additional courses, and are already making use of 36 courses provide 
by the Army and Navy. These figures emphasize the magnitude of 
our current training effort. While the requirement for training will 
always be with us, an excessive loss of these trained people represents 
a heavy cost both in dollars and in combat capability. As an example 
of this turnover—of our 1953 input of 12,000 ROTC officers and avia- 
tion cadets, only 4,000 remain. While retention rates continue to creep 
up in most airmen skills, we still have many critical specialties. In 
fiscal year 1957, for example, we had some 25,302 airmen in 28 highly 
technical career fields whose enlistments had expired and whom we 
urgently needed to retain. Only 5,509 of this group stayed with us. 
This represented a loss of 17,793 experienced people, and a replacement 
training cost estimated at over $60 million. Besides such losses, we 
are not attracting or keeping the people with as high potential as 
we require. We spend much effort in trying to find out just why we 
lose so large a proportion of the young airmen and officers we need. 
All of our surveys tell us that the central reason these people are 
leaving the service is that compensation and career benefits are inade- 
quate for the competition of civil employment. In command func- 
tions, each increase in rank multiplies responsibility. But as respon- 
sibilities increase, pay compares less and less favorably with that pro- 
vided in industry. Ambitious young men are not likely to be attracted 
by a career that pays a competitive salary only in its early stages and 
offers relatively little increase in living standards with increased grade 
and responsibility. Over the years, the compensation of our senior 
officers has not kept pact in relation to the increases provided in the 
lower grades and in the civilian economy. Our higher-ranking officers 
are grossly underpaid when one considers the tremendous respon- 
sibilities they have for the defense and security of the country. In 
fact, our general officers are not as well off today, in terms of buying 
power, as they were in 1939 when they were captains or majors. Maili- 
tary fringe benefits have largely been equaled or exceeded by industry, 
and the military pay always lags behind the rising cost of living. It 
is indeed shortsighted to save on senior officer pay when the quality of 
senior officers determines the quality of men you can hold at all levels. 

The Air Force has an urgent need for a system of compensation 
designed to attract quality and to provide a more realistic level of 
pay for responsibilities assumed. It should be designed to provide 
Incentive for capable young men to choose the Air Force as a career 
and to strive for advancement to positions of greater responsibility 
knowing that the rewards will be worth the effort. Such asystem will 
help us to reduce personnel turnover and achieve greatly improved 
operational effectiveness. Only when we can retain our personnel 
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can we get the benefits of sound management in selection and assign- 
ment. 
HOW TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


The integrated management package designed by the Cordiner Com- 
mittee, and the basis of the S. 3081, which is before you, offers sound, 
longrange assistance in meeting our manpower problems. I refer to 
the Cotdines recommendations as a management package because, in 
addition to paying individuals according to the value of their con- 
tribution, it simultaneously provides, and in fact demands, the exer- 
cise of selective personnel controls which will assure that we get the 
most for the money we expend. While we are continually strivin: g 
to improve the quality of our personnel by eliminating those individ- 
uals whose performance is marginal, our efforts to date have often been 
hampered by our inability to find and retain replacements who are 
able to do the work more etfectively. These we must interest in defense 
as a profession. 

I am convinced that the time has come for a fundamental change in 
our compensation system and the revitalization of the military career. 
S. 3081 is a long forward step in our effort to attract the young men 
we need in the Air Force, and to hold them when they have acquired 
the skills essential to an Air Force of the jet age that is building a 
missile force and reaching out into space. 

Mr. Chairman, General White and I are very much gratified to be 
here this morning to discuss Senate bill 3081, as I think it is still a 
fact that the No. 1 problem of the Air Force is securing qualified 
personnel, of training them and retaining them after they. have been 
trained in the technical skills that are becoming increasingly neces- 
sary for the operation of a modern Air Force. 

I would just like to call your attention to three examples of our 
problem that lie at the basis of our desire for a new military pay 
system. We are losing trained personnel much more rapidly than we 
can afford to lose them, both from the point of view of not having 
the necessary skills and from the point of view of the tremendous cost 
of training new groups year after year. 

In 1953, 12,000 ROTC officers and air cadets were commissioned 
in the Air Force. Today we have only 4,000 of those officers left in the 
Air Force. 

In fiscal year 1957, of 25,000 highly trained airmen in 28 different 
Air Force skills, we lost 19,000. The cost and the effect on the Air 
Force of such a loss is obviously tremendous. 

As to the inadequacies of pay scales in the higher ranks in par- 
ticular today, I would like to refer to the fact that an officer who is 
a major general today in the Air Force is not quite as well off in his 
purchasing power, after giving effect to price changes and tax changes, 
as he would have been as a major in 1939. 

This is the situation which is quite different from what we find 
in industry. If I may, I think you would find it of interest to read 
the few lines that are in a letter that came to my attention very 
recently, in which this outstanding young officer states his con- 
clusions after analyzing his situation in the Air Force and his pros- 
pects for the future. He said: “In summary, I feel I have the fol- 
lowing tangible assets, the ideal background for service life.” His 
father was a Regular Air Force officer. “The best education for the 
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job I am performing.” He graduated from West Point and was 
also a graduate of the Air Force Institute of Technology. “Almost 6 
years of invaluable experience in a critical field. I have the following 
intangible assets: Love of service and Nation, interest in the enthu- 
siasm for my job. Against these assets I balance the fact that my 
income forces me into undesirable living conditions, puts my family 
in an insecure position, severely limits my social status, at time in- 
fluences my effectiveness at work. Industry has offered me an im- 
mediate solution. Will I not serve my country as well in industry as 
in the service? Will industry pay me according to my worth? 
Should I resign ?” 

It is inevitable that these questions are sometimes answered in the 
affirmative, and we lose officers that we very greatly need? It is to 
meet this problem that we are anxious to discuss in detail the Air 
Force situation with respect to retention of technical personnel and 
officers and the bill before you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. What was this man’s rank ? 

Secretary Doveras. This man’s rank was that of a captain. It 
makes clear that we have some problems in lower ranks, but we ac- 
cept the position that they compare in their compensation and situ- 
ation much more favorably with similar jobs in industry than do 
the officers who have the responsibilities of the higher grades. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to emphasize those few examples of 
our problem, which I think are helpful, and it was my suggestion that 
General White might make a few observations and then we would 
probably cover the material expeditiously by having General Merrell 
make his presentation. 

Senator Srennis. Did you give what particular part of the service 
this captain was in? 

Secretary Doueias. He was not a pilot. He was a graduate of 
the Technical Institute. I will have to ask General Merrell. Gen- 
eral Merrell, sir, is in the Research and Development Command. 

Senator Srennis. Was he a scientist himself ? 

General Merrett. He was highly technically trained as a graduate 
engineer, sir, when he attended the Air Force Institute of Technology. 

Senator Stennis. That is the type that I was talking about a while 
ago informally, Mr. Secretary. I just do not see how you are going 
to avoid having to have some kind of a special category that you can 
ow a man like that in if he worthy enough, and thereby be able to 

eep him without having to raise the pay of all others; that is in 
proportion to these specially skilled men. 

We want all others to have pay comparable with their contribution, 
and that is why I say I believe the military is entering into a new era. 

Well, we won’t follow that any further now. 

Senator Saltonstall, we agreed here informally that these gentle- 
men would put their statements in the record and touch such high 
points as they might wish to emphasize, and then have the demonstra- 
tion of the charts, and then have the questioning. 

They suggested that they believed they could present their case 
better that way. Is that agreeable with you? 

Senator SattonstTaL. Sir, I know of no more efficient and gracious 
chairman. 

Senator Stennis. I will let them chart their course. 
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General White, you have your statement for the record, of course. 
Now just anything that you want to emphasize, you may, of course, 
do so. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General Wurre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity to discuss before your committee, a subject 
of utmost importance to the Air Force. Manpower has been, is, and 
always will be our most precious asset. Our manpower situation is 
also our biggest problem. 

The inability of the Air Force to attract and retain sufficient num- 
bers of the right people to perform its missions in the most efficient 
manner is endangering our current combat capabilities. Unless posi- 
tive corrective action is taken to make a military career more attrac- 
tive, our future combat capabilities will be affected to an even greater 
extent. 

Years ago, the military services were composed of a small corps of 
professionals supplemented for the most part by comparatively un- 
skilled enlistees. By present day standards, the forces were sma)], their 
weapons were relatively simple, technical training was limited and the 
requirement for an immediate combat capability less urgent. Con- 
trast this with today. Our weapons have become extremely complex 
and intensive technical training is required before we can depend upon 
our personnel to handle them effectively. The current international 
situation demands that we maintain both our offensive and defensive 
forces on constant alert. In addition, our forces are much larger and 
the requirement for capable leadership has greatly increased. 

A modern Air Force requires high caliber personnel in order to 
obtain the most effective and economical utilization of its weapons. 
It also needs intelligent, well trained and experienced people to cope 
with modern managerial problems which exceed anything previously 
known to the military. 

The statement has been made that the Air Force of today is per- 
forming its missions with transients. While this may sound some- 
what absurd, it is closer to the truth than many people realize. For 
example, in 1957, the Strategic Air Command lost over 24,000 of its 
200,000-man force through voluntary separation at the completion of 
their service obligation. That same year, the Air Defense Command 
lost 16,000 of its 100,000-man force for the same reason. Based upon 
past experience, the Strategic Air Command and the Air Defense 
Command combined will experience complete loss or quality regres- 
sion of approximately 700 combat-ready crews during this calendar 
year—unless we do something about it. We will rebuild these crews 
using inexperienced replacements, but the dollar cost will be great and 
the loss of combat capability serious. 

Fortunately, we have a foundation of combat leadership and man- 
agerial experience in the force we have today, but the skilled non- 
commissioned officers and commissioned officers who carry the load of 
our modern Air Force will undergo heavy attrition in the next 10 
years. Furthermore, even today, these personnel cannot obtain the 
most effective results because of the high manpower turnover which 
I just mentioned. 
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It is for these reasons that we must find a way to keep talented 
younger men in the service—men who will make a career of the Air 
Force now and in the future. We need young enlisted man and 
young officers who possess the education and the ability to absorb 
technical training and cope with modern managerial problems. 
However, these men naturally compare an Air Force career with 
other careers on the basis of potential income. In making this com- 
parison, they note that private industry emphasizes financial incen- 
tives in order to secure talent and skill. They also note that top 
success in scores of professions means economic success and some 
degree of freedom from financial worry for those who make the grade. 
In comparison, the military pay structure does not reward manage- 
ment and technical skills with anything close to the financial incen- 
tives offered by industry and top success in the Air Force brings with 
it increased expenses without commensurate financial return. 

I recognize, of course, that the size of the paycheck is not the whole 
answer. Many young men and women would not choose military 
life on any pay scale. But those who are willing to face its challenges 
and hazards should, at least, enjoy a standard of living somewhat 
comparable to that which they could expect to receive in civilian life. 

I fee] that the bill, S. 3081, contains the most significant of a series 
of improvements which must come about in military compensation. 
The step-in-grade principle it contains is, in my opinion, most urgent- 
ly needed now and is a long step in the right direction. In addition, 
the emphasis on rewarding success will be much more attractive to 
high caliber young men and women. 

I honestly believe that the increased costs of the new military pay 
system reflected in the bill before you today will be amortized many 
times over in the years to come through increased efficiency, lower 
training requirements and lower aircraft and equipment attrition. 

Past efforts of your committee to enhance the prestige and benefits 
of a military career have done much to improve our situation. The 
measures taken concerning dependent medical care, survivors bene- 
fits and the augmentation of the regular component have proved and 
will continue to prove of value to the Air Force. Nevertheless, further 
positive action is required. 

If we can offer high caliber men and women a profession enhanced 
in prestige and with adequate financial rewards, I believe we will 
attract and retain the kind of people we need. With a greater per- 
centage of true career professionals, we will have a more effective and 
economical Air Force—with greatly increased combat capabilities. 

I think the Secretary put it pretty well when he cited the case of 
a major general today not being as well off or no better off than he 
Was as a major in 1939. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask for figures on that? 
I just cannot believe that. The salary is $15,000 today; is that right? 

General Wuirte. I do not think it is nearly that much. 

Senator Barretr. You are talking about major generals? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

General Wuirr. You take the increased cost of living, the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar, the income tax, and it actually isa fact. 

Senator Barrerr. I do not think that is a fair way to do it. 

Secretary Dovetas. Senator Barrett, to be quite sure that I was 
justified in my statement, I asked for detailed figures this morning 
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and received them in detail with respect to pay, additional allowances, 
income tax—this is take-home pay afterward. 

Other people have the same problem, but this is a very surprising 
result to me, and I will give you the detailed figures. 

General Wurre. Here are the charts that show that. 

Perhaps if we let General Merrell flash that on later 

Senator Barrerr. It seems unbelievable. 

General Wurre. It isso, Senator. 

Senator Srennis. Maybe you could get a comparable chart to show 
the same situation with reference to some other group. 

Senator Barrerr. When: we get to the charts (charts a and b), we 
can tell then, but a $15,000 salary, if that is the case, and you cut it in 
two, you would get $7,500. That is the figure then that you ought 
to compare to the major’s salary in 1939. I want to see the facts 
on it. 

(Subsequently, the following information was submitted :) 





CHART a.—Comparison of purchasing power 


1939 


Major, over 16 years’ service, 
married, 2 children, drawing 
flight pay: 


Oi $312. 50 
TO Sl eel i 100. 00 
I 54. 00 
AT ts shots ecient tgecsmean 156. 25 

OS Nk ci ietice 622. 75 


eben : COT aivicssiscs cicetbicscis 5. 87 


Take-home pay (month- 
Re ee cae ee cet ata tneees 616. 88 
Purchasing power *__.-.-- 616. 88 


1957 


Major general, 29 years’ serv- 


ice, married, 2 children, 
drawing flight pay: 


ST MN e bene ee $1, 021. 80 
NS Ee eer nee ae 171. 00 
Se 47. 88 
Pe OT ins io ecieeninaanse es 165. 00 

CRO Sa kin 1, 405. 68 


Bicone OF sibaictielé 201. 57 


Take-home pay 
CONGEE cceecde 1, 204. 11 
Purchasing power 7__-_--- 594. 83 


1 Based on standard deductions. 

2 Purchasing power comparison based on value of the dollar for 1947-49, which was 
$1.68 in 1939, and was $0.83 in 1957. Thus, the 1957 dollar had a purchasing power of 
49.4 percent of the 1939 dollar. 


Source of data: Purchasing power, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Income tax: 1939, 
service computation verified with Bureau of Internal Revenue; 1957, service computation. 
Pay and allowances, official pay tables. 
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General Wuire. We will give them to you with dollar for dollar 
estimated tax. This was in detail. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Clerk, maybe at the same time you could see 
how it compares with some comparable employment of some other 
kind. That would give us a contrast. 

General Wurre. I would put it more broadly, that in my opinion 
the economic world has left the military behind. Now the point there 
is not whether they deserve it or do not deserve it, to be kept up to 
date, but it is costing the Government a lot of money because we are 
doing a lot of training that we do not have to, we do not have as good 
a service as we should have, and on that basis I would say that the 
thing ought to be looked at. 

The whole system of promotions has long needed an overhaul in 
order to meet the mechanical, technological age in which we live, and 
the increased responsibilities which have grown along with the re- 
quirement for more efficient, more immediately ready forces today. 

To touch a minute on the requirement for an overhaul in the pay 
structure, I would like to cite an example that I have cited before. It 
is a very recent one. The Air Force submitted a list of nominations, 
promotions, to the President, and the Senate recently acted on it. 

One of the officers on that list nominated to be promoted from 
colonel to brigadier general—we don’t tell them ahead of time that 
they are going to be promoted—when he got word of that, he immedi- 
ately requested that his name be removed from the list, and his reason- 
ing was as follows: If and when he were promoted, his take-home 
pay as a brigadier general would have been $16 a month more than as 
a colonel. He would get $16 a month net take-home pay more as a 
brigadier general than as a colonel. Had he been promoted to briga- 
dier general, we in the Air Force would require him to serve longer 
as a matter of policy. Ifa man reaches the grade of general officer, 
we expect him to serve longer, in spite of his personal desires, than we 
would as a colonel. 

He said, “I do not want to have to serve longer with only that 
amount of increase.” 

Senator SaLroNstatu. How old was he? 

General Wuire. In his forties, I imagine. His exact age, I do not 
know. 

General Merretu. Sir, as I recall, I think he is approximately 47 
years of age. 

General Wurrte. So we removed his name from the list and he was 
not promoted. I simply cite that as one example. 

Senator SatronstaLt. How many years had he been in the service? 

General Wuirr. Over 20, I believe. 

General Merretu. Yes, sir. He had about, I think, 23 to 25 years 
of service for longevity purposes. 

General Wuire. I cite that as a striking example of a need for a 
change in the method of payment. 

The same thing, of course, applies in the airmen grades. The com- 
parison there is between what they receive and their estimate of the 

ersonal benefits and the interest in the service against what they 
snow they can get in civil life. There, again, we are losing far too 
many. 

Senator Stennis. I am impressed with that example you give, but 
yesterday and the day before it was told with emphasis here about the 
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man seeking to become a general officer, and it is something that is 
held up all ‘the w ay down the line and few of them are able to attain 
it, but this man, with all deference to him, it seems that that was not 
what he was seeking after all. He is an exceptional case, and I there- 
fore would not be influenced much by his example. I do not think 
he is typical. 

General Wuire. The number of officers of really great managerial 
and administrative ability who request retirement “because of high 
offers from civil life would be surprising. I could cite a number of 
examples. I might keep it off the record when I name names. Would 
that be satisfactory ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Senator Barrerr. Are you talking about general officers now? 

General Wuirr. Yes. Perhaps I had better not name names, but 
we have had a number of ver \ much needed officers offered positions 
in civil life that pay them 3, 4, and 5 times what they get. We need 
them, but we have to let them go. 

Se nator Stennis. I am not doubting that at all. It just strengthens 
my opinion, though, that you are going to be driven to the position 
of having to set up some kind of a spec cial ¢ -ategory or specialty field 
in order to attract that type man, the ones that you really need and 
really want. 

Senator Barrerr. The point I want to make, Mr. Chairman, is this: 
The colonel that refused to take the peecenes to general rank cer- 
tainly could better his condition finaneially by waiting until after 
he got promoted to general rank and then go out in industry. 

General Wuite. We would not let him go. He would have had to 
serve longer. 

Senator Barrerr. Before he could retire? 

General Wuire. Before we would let him retire. 

Senator Sauronstrauut. A colonel’s retirement is 20 years. 

General Wuire. Under the law it is 20 years. 

Senator SapronsTALu. A general is still 20. 

General Wurre. But we administratively require on the order of 
30 years before we will permit a general officer to retire. 

Senator Srennis. I think it means something, too, to be in the pro- 
fession. He must not have had that urge too strongly. 

But my point is that that illustrates that you are going to have to 
have some kind of special category to be able to hold men. I could 
not work it out, myself, but I wish you gentlemen would try c work 
it out. 

General Wuirr. I think it is a pretty special category right now, 
Senator. A colonel has about one chance in a hundred of being a 
general officer in the Air Force today, and I do not think you could 
make it much more special than that type of screening. 

Senator Srennis. I mean a special category of pay and inducement 
of some kind. 

Did you have something you wanted to say, Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Satronstauu. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Anything else, General? 

General Wuite. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. We can come back to that. 

Let’s get the presentation now, while we can. 
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All right, General Merrell, we are glad to have your presentation 
here, sir. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. J. G. MERRELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL PLANNING, AIR FORCE 


General Merrett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you have heard much of the overall manpower problem facing the Air 
Force. 

With your permission, I would like to go into greater detail on a 
number of specific areas in which we believe the committee is inter- 
ested. 

I will deal primarily with our personnel administration and man- 
agement plans for the future (chart c). 


CHART ¢C 


‘ AIRMEN 


, ASSIGNED AS OF 
31 DEC 57 


TOTAL 740, 981 


HIGHLY TECHNICAL 
333, 089 


TECHNICAL. 


NON-TECHNICAL AND 
130, 439 SEMI TECHNICAL 


221, 631 


STUDENTS-PIPELINE J 


First of all, this is the overall airmen distribution in the Air Force. 
As of the 31st of December 1957, we had a total of 740,000 airmen or 
enlisted personnel in the Air Force. These are divided into these 
groupings: Highly technical, 333,000; technical, 130,000; nontechnical 
and semitechnical, grouped together, 221,000, and 55,000 in the student 
pipeline. Those are people undergoing training and on their way to 
technical units. 

As you can see, the highly technical and technical skills form a 
large portion of the Air Force inventory. 
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To give you some idea of how this requirement has increased over 
the years, this chart (chart d) shows the percentage in several dif- 
ferent periods. At the end of World War II, 54 percent of the en- 
listed personnel in the Air Force were in the technician and mechanic 
areas. At the end of Korea, that had jumped to 63 percent of the 
overall strength of the Air Force. Presently it is 68 percent. 

Now it is interesting to note here, sir, the overall Department of 
Defense average is about 45 percent, against the Air Force 68 percent, 
and under the present trend of our complex weapons systems, with 
ballistic missiles and more complex Air Force, in 1965 it will be 
approximately 75 percent technicians and mechanics in the Air Force. 
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To give you some idea of the impact this has upon our training 
requirements, this chart (chart e) shows how we attempted to increase 
our training in the Training Command in the past several years. 
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At the end of World War IT, we had 133 technical training courses 
in existence. At the end of Korea, we had 294. Today we have 590 
different technical training courses in existence in the Air Force. 

In addition to that, we also utilize 36 Army and Navy courses by Air 
Force personnel. We send them to the Army or Navy to be trained 
for us. 

This shows a 443 percent increase since World War II to the present 
time. 

I point this out particularly because this is where we utilize an awful 
lot of money in training our people, and with the constant turnover, 
we have to repeat it time : ‘after time. 

You have heard a lot about our proficiency pay plan. This chart 
(chart f) will show the losses we are experiencing in some of the 
typical skills in which we would apply thew 2 honing pay. 


CuHart f 


Fiscal year 1957 loss experience in typical proficiency pay skills, 1st term airmen 

















| Total eli- | Total eli- Total Total 
Skill Title gible for gible to reenlist- losses 
separation reenlist ment 

30372 | Aircraft control and warning maintenance 

technician . 59 59 10 49 
30352 | Aircraft control and warning radar repairm: an 660 635 61 599 
32170 | Bomb navigation systems technician-. --__--- 66 65 10 56 
32150 | Bomb navigation systems mechanic. .....-.- 867 812 139 718 
32271 | Weapon control system technician__..__-_- = 16 16 2 14 
32251 | Weapon control system mechanic. 395 | 382 40 355 
30371 | Air traffic control radar maintenance tech- 

nician } 18 18 3 15 
30351 | Air traflic control radar maintenance repair- } 

I ict a Sia ein win aaa ain ne 294 285 31 263 
30171 Aircraft electronic n avigation “equip ment | 

maintenance technician. aa 6 6 0 6 
30151 | Aircraft electronic nav igation equipment 

maintenance technician. 1, 212 1, 162 152 1, 060 
43171 j Aircraft maintenancc technician (jet) ..--..---| §28 523 | 190 338 
43151 | Aircraft mechanic (jet) - - - : 8, 675 8, 351 | 2, 065 6, 610 

| 





These are the losses of first-term airmen in fiscal 1957 in the Air 
Force. I have picked out certain specific skills here to give you an 
idea of where our problem area is. 

The first column are those total eligible for separation at the com- 
pletion of their first enlistment. The second is the total eligible to 
reenlist, the third, the total actually reenlisted, and the fourth, the 
total losses. 

Take for example the aircraft control and warning radar repair- 
man. We had 660 eligible for separation; 635 were eligible to re- 
enlist. We reenlisted 61 and lost 599 to civilian life, sir. 

Senator Stennis. When was that now? 

General Merrecy. That is the loss during fiscal 1957, sir. 

Another example, sir, aircraft electronic navigation equipment 
maintenance technician. We had 1,212 who were completing their 
first tour; 1,162 were eligible to reenlist. We reenlisted only 152 of 
them; 1,060 left for civilian life. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. How long was their tour of duty? 

General Merretx. Four years, sir. This is at the completion of 
their first enlistment in the Air Force. 

Senator Stennis. We hate to interrupt you with questions, but 
the chart moves, and we cannot ask them later. 
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Would you give an estimate now upon what you think the impact 
of this bill, as written, would have? Would you have an idea? You 
got 61 out of pons first group there. Do you think that would pick 
up 20 percent? Have you thought about it in those terms? 

General Merrett. Sir, it would be strictly an estimate. 

Senator Stennis. Of course. 

General Merrety. However, these are the types of individuals that 
we plan to pay proficiency pay to in addition to the improved pay 
scales under the Department of Defense bill, and we believe from 
surveys, this added money that they would receive would encourage 
many of them to stay with us in the Air Force. We certainly need 
them very badly. 

Senator Srennis. Fifteen percent of them, or 20 percent? Do you 
have an estimate on that? 

General Merrett. We would conservatively estimate it would im- 
prove our reenlistment in these areas 15 to 20 percent. 

Senator Barrerr. Can you account for the variance there? Now 
take the next to the bottom there. There are 190 reenlisted out 
of a possible 528. 

General Merrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. That is a pretty high average, compared to the 
rest of them. A good many of them run about 10 percent. 

General Merrett. Sir, if you will notice here, these are the seven- 
skill level people, so they are mostly staff or technical sergeants. 
Some of them could even be master sergeants. 

The aircraft maintenance technician is a supervisor. He is in a 
higher grade, so more of them do reenlist because they are getting 
more pay just as a matter of their grade. 

Now in this same type career, the aircraft jet mechanic, he is the 
normal journeyman. e had 8,600 of those eligible for separation; 
2,000 reenlisted ; 6,600 left for civilian life. 

Senator Stennis. How many did you need? How many did you 
want? If you had a choice, how many would you want out of that 
group, say the second group, aircraft control and warning radar 
repairmen ? 

General Merretu. Sir, we would like every one of these that are 
eligible to reenlist, to have them reenlist, at least ask to reenlist. The 
difference between those eligible for separation and eligible to re- 
enlist are those that we have administratively determined are not 
qualified to reenlist. They are not up to the standard we would like 
to have in the Air Force. That is the difference between these two 
columns, sir. 

Senator Stennis. If they had all enlisted, could you use them ? 

General Mrrretu. Yes, sir; every one of these have to be replaced. 

Senator Stennis. You would not have to take in near as many new 
ones then. 

General Merreti. That is correct, sir. I would like to qualify that 
statement a little further, sir. If we took 100 percent at all times, 
pretty soon our force would become too old. We would like to have 
selective reenlistment in these groups of people. 

Senator Srennis. That is what I am hitting at. You really do 
not want to take all of them every year. 
General Merrett. Not necessarily ; no, sir. 
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Senator Stennis. How many would you take if you had your choice 
each year? 

General Merretit. We would like to have an average enlistment 
after we fill up all the shortages of this group of people, between 35 
and 40 percent. That is after we have filled up all our shortages. 
Until we fill up all our shortages, though, among this type of people, 
we would like to have between 60 and 70: percent reenlistment, and that 
is on a selective basis, sir. 

(Subsequently, the following information was submitted :) 


Enlisted personnel USAF adjusted rates, fiscal year 1957 losses in 16 highly 
technical subdivisions 








Total sep- | Total elig- | Total re- Reenlist- Total 
Subdivision arated ible for re- | enlisted ment rate losses 
| enlistment | 
| | Percent 
202 Radio traffic ‘ ‘ 466 441 | 81 18.4 385 
203 Language specialist __- 595 558 93 | 16.7 502 
206 Photo interpretation 219 | 186 48 | 25.8 | 171 
252 Airborne weather operations weather | | | 
observer | 1, 660 | 1, 425 264 18.5 1, 396 
273 Aircraft control and w arning oper: stor 4, 006 3, 104 787 | 25. 4 3, 219 
301 Aircraft radio, electronics navigation | | 
equipment, early warning radar-__-__| 3, 708 3, 279 817 | 24.9 2, 891 
303 Ground electronics countermeasures, | | 
aircraft control and warning radar | 
maintenance . ‘ 1, 662 | 1, 496 266 | 17.8 1, 396 
304 Ground radio maintenance. _- 3, 642 3, 329 | 727 | 21.8 2, 915 
312 Control systems machinist _ --_-. = 53 40 | 7 | 17.5 | 46 
313 Instrumentation mechanic piceanel 16 11 | 3 | 27.3 | 13 
321 Bomb navigation systems 1, 230 1, 039 251 | 24.2 79 
322 Fire-control systems 1, 565 1,419 278 | 19. 6 1, 287 
331 Weapons fusing systems. _____- bivats 229 | 202 35 | 17.3 194 
332 Nuclear technician--_--.__------ 42 35 | 3 | 8.6 | 39 
341 Instrument trainer. ------- 540 495 119 | 24.0 | 421 
342 Flight simulator_____.- A as 345 | 334 | 53 15.9 292 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Senator Srennis. Do you think this bill as written now will bring 
the results you want? 

General Merretu. Sir, I would not want to make a definite statement 
that it will. 

Senator Stennis. We want your opinion. 

General Mrrreii. My opinion is it will do much to correct our 
present situation. 

Senator Stennis. I was asking the question, Mr. Secretary and Gen- 
eral White, if the bill, as written now, would bring about the results in 
your opinion that are needed right here on this problem. 

Secretary Dovucias. Mr. Chairman, I do not think anyone can 
answer categorically what will be accomplished. 

Senator Srennis. I know that. 

Secretary Doveuas. I think that in most of these areas of skills 
we would regard a reenlistment rate of something like 60 to 70 per- 
cent as an absolute optimum. We cannot afford to take 100 percent. 
We will never get them anyhow. 

We have come up pretty well in the last several years in our re- 
enlistment rate of airmen of the nontechnical and semitechnical skills, 
but in the highly technically skilled, we are still down in an area under 
20 percent. 

That is a generalization. I can see some there that are 10 percent, 
but I would think it was close to 20 percent at the present time across 
the board in the highly technical skills. 
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General Merrett. That is correct. 

Secretary Doucias. If we could move this up to 40 percent, our 
whole operating problem would be changed, and simplified, and im- 
proved, and we would save a lot of training money. And we would 
save a lot of money that is the cost of inexperience. 

Senator Stennis. If I understand you correctly, you think there 
is a fair chance then that the bill, as written, will fill in this gap, pick 
up the lag? 

Secretary Dova.as. We think it will be a fine step toward meeting 
the requirement, and we really will only know the extent to which 
it meets our requirements after we have had it working. 

Senator Stennis. General White, do you have any comment? I 
think that is a key question. Just what do you gentlemen think about 
it ? 

General Wuire. The bill certainly is an improvement. Therefore, 
I would assume it will improve the reenlistment rate. We certainly 
agree that we cannot take in 100 percent every year over a period of 
time. 

On the other hand, General Merrell is quite correct, when you ask 
him if he would like to have all those people reenlist, under present 
conditions we would, but once we reach the point where we have a 
higher number of volunteers, then we would be selective about it and 
we would not take them all. But right now, we want them all. 

Senator Stennis. Have you had any appreciable or noticeable pick- 
up since the unemployment figures are going up ? 

General Wurre. I do not think we have had enough experience with 
it, actually. 

Genie. Merretu. Sir, no definite indication in the highly tech- 
nical and technical areas. We have our reenlistment rate in the non- 
technical up to about what we want right now, sir, so we are select- 
ing those people much more carefully. 

General Wuire. There was a pay increase a couple of years ago. 

General Merrewu. Yes, sir, in 1955. 

General Wuirr. And there has been some improvement in the re- 
enlistment since then, so on precedent, this ought to go even further. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, let me ask one question, if I 
might. 

enator Stennis. Certainly. 

Senator Barrerr. Take the 2 bottom classifications there, the lower 
one is 25 percent reenlisted, and the next to the lowest better than that, 
probably 35 percent reenlisted. Wouldn’t you say that that is because 
of the fact that they are up in the higher grades and they get higher 
pay and consequently they stay in because of that fact and that fact 
alone ? 

General Merrety. That is certainly one of the contributing factors; 

es. 
. Secretary Dovexas. I would like to give an explanation there. I 
would think that they are not as highly skilled as most of the cate- 
gories listed above them, and in the case of most of the categories 
listed above, I think the individuals have a wider choice of industrial 
employment than the aircraft mechanics. ‘ 

A jet aircraft mechanic today is in high demand by the Air Force, 
but not particularly by anybody else at the present time except as he 
has some training to go into aircraft manufacture. 
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General Wire. You will notice that almost all of those above the 
aircraft maintenance technician are largely in the electronics field, 
which is where the greatest impingement in the competition with in- 
dustry comes today. Next year or 2 years from now it may be some 
other field. 

Senator Srennis. Your competition in jet engine repair will come, 
doubtless, soon. 

Secretary Dovaetas. That is right, but at the present time there isn’t 
any very considerable demand. 

Senator Stennis. All right, General. 


CHART g 


TYPICAL AIRMEN LOSSES IN TECHNICAL AREAS 










FY 1957 FY 1957 
RADAR OPERATORS AIRCRAFT MECHANIC 
(ELECTRONICS) 
TOTAL ELIGIBLE TOTAL ELIGIBLE 
FOR SEPARATION FOR SEPARATION 
27, 295 
ge ee oe 
3,219 == 18, 321 
3, 104 
ELIGIBLE 24, 46 
TO a 
REENLIST TO 
REENLIST 
8, 974 
ACTUALLY 
REENLIST, 
= 787 
ACTUALLY 
REENLIST. 





General Merret. Sir, to more graphically portray these losses, we 
have broken out two of the larger career ladders in more detail (chart 

). This is again airmen losses from their first term in fiscal 1957. 
This is radar operators. We had 4,006 of them eligible for separa- 
tion; 3,100 of them were eligible to reenlist. The difference is, those 
we administratively determined were ineligible to reenlist. We only 
actually reenlisted 787; 3,200 were lost to civilian life. These we have 
to replace, with very costly training and 4 years of experience. 

In the aircraft mechanic, this includes both jet and reciprocal engine 
mechanics, we had 27,000 eligible to separate. We actually reenlisted 
8,900. We lost over 18,000 to civilian life. 
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Senator Stennis. While you are on that, you are showing this loss, 
what survey did you make to determine the reasons why you lost 
them? What were the results? 

General Merretu. Sir, I have two charts a little later that touch 
on the survey (charts s and t, shown later) but I can tell you this 
right now, sir, the No. 1 reason that airmen give for going back to 
civilian life, at least the young airmen, is they want to go back to 
school. Their second reason is they feel they have a greater career 
opportunity in civilian life. 

Then on down the line they have housing, which is a very high item, 
lack of adequate housing in the service, separation from their families, 
and other various reasons such as that. 





CHART h 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN 
DETERMINING CRITICAL SKILLS 


A. TIME IN TRAINING AND COST 
B. APTITUDE 


C. OCCUPATIONAL REQUIREMENTS TO INCLUDE: 





1. JOB KNOWLEDGE 
























2. PHYSICAL SKILLS AND DEXTERITY 





3. ADAPTABILITY - RESOURCEFULNESS 


4. ATTENTION (MENTAL EFFORT) 
D. RETENTION FACTOR 





Now the criteria that we have used in determining a critical skill 
is as follows (chart h): In order to set up our proficiency pay plan, 
sir, we had to determine what skills in the Air Force we would like 
to have to be able to use this proficiency pay. We considered these 
items : The time in training wich the cost of training of the individual; 
the occupational requirements to include his job knowledge, the knowl- 
edge he has to have to perform a certain job, physical skills and 
dexterity; his adaptability and resourcefulness; his attention or the 
mental effort that is necessary to do the job; and last but not least, the 
retention factor that we experience with these individuals. 

These different factors are all weighted to determine what people 
in the Air Force are the most critical to us, and which ones we would 
like to give proficiency pay to. 
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On the basis of this criteria, and after considerable study, it was 
determined that airmen in the following career fields would be con- 
sidered as eligible for proficiency pay. Under the Department of De- 
fense limitation, we would give up to 15 percent of the enlisted strength 


proficiency pay, which would amount to 107,000 after the 4-year phase- 
in period (chart i). 
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We have these different career fields which we will select individuals 
from to receive proficiency pay: Weather, radio, radar systems, arma- 
ment systems, guided missile systems, aircraft control and warning, 
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training devices, atomic weapons, intelligence, medical specialists, 
ial investigation people, auditors, aircraft maintenance and pro- 
uction control personnel. 

Senator Stennis. You are going to put these charts all in the record, 
of course ¢ 

General Merretu. Yes, sir; I have them for the record, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. That 15 percent is after 4 years? 

General Merrett. Sir, they have to be in their second or subsequent 
enlistment, and they have to be in the top four grades. 

Senator Barrett. Do you tell them that before they decide to get 
out £ 

General Merretu. Yes, sir; they will know before they get out 
whether they will be eligible or not, sir. 

Senator Srennis. May I ask one more question here? You are lim- 
ited to 15 percent overall for your proficiency pay. You have selected 
these careers, but beginning with the first one, what percent of your 
weather specialists—I call them specialists—do you expect to be able 
to include, or your radio and radar system groups? What percent 
will that run? 

General Merreyu. The certain actual skills within this career field, 
sir, that are determined as qualified will be in effect—practically 100 
percent of them will receive the proficiency pay if they meet our eli- 
gibility criteria. 

In other words, once we select a particular skill, if that man qualifies 
in that skill, then we will practically give 100 percent of those people 
serving in that skill if they meet all the qualifications. 

Senator Stennis. Are there enough to go around then in your 15 
percent ? 

General Merrety. At the present time; yes, sir. However, we are 
informing the Secretary of Defense Office at a later time we might 
have to ask for higher than 15 percent as our weapons system changes. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. To put the same question another way, the 
15 percent of your total enlisted force are in those career fields that 
you have mentioned ? 

General Merreuu. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsTauu. So that that takes about 15 percent of your 
total force? 

General Merretu. That is correct, sir. 

Secretary Dovetas. Senator, I think you will see another breakdown 
in a moment in the Air Force specialists. It is my understanding 
that we would not necessarily give all weather personnel incentive or 
proficiency pay. 

General Mrerreti. Weather forecasters, sir. 

Secretary Doveias. But we would choose skills in the weather field. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Braswell wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Braswety. Would the Air Force restrict the award of profi- 
ciency pay to those in the 7-skill level, or include those in the 5-skill 
levels, or just how would that work ? 

General Merrety. It would be 5- and 7-skill level, Mr. Braswell. 

Mr. Braswetyi. Would it be possible to have in the record beside 
each of these career fields the percentage of people in those fields 
who would probably receive proficiency pay ? 

General Merrett. Sir, I do not have that immediately available, but 
I would be glad to present it for the record. 
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(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


Percentage of those receiving proficiency advances by career field 














Number re- | Percent pro- 

| 850,000 au- | ceiving ficiency 

thorized proficiency ad vances 

advances 
er SS SS | SS — 

OD. un indansnn cnt tddedigitkatsdobhuccinnetbeetdaastial | 6, 396 1, 192 18.6 
Radio and radar system - _-..-.-- ship bata Gti aicpivnn aba | 51, 593 38, 388 74.4 
Armament 6ystem MAMtAMAMes.. . .... 2... ccc cccccceensscnee 16, 770 1], 121 66.3 
SORCIONs DUNNING DUUROUL. . cca vacndesscnsedsons EE ‘ 3, 199 | 2,610 81.6 
eee EE EE, WU. cn ccncbensosacphanpnndmeeostbaaiunde 35, 568 | 1,518 4.3 
PE GON cnivecaddandcseadinccn dndiutediiach abi dan 3, 053 874 28.6 
SEE TO oe eccanncamenosans jusceepanatgimatars | 1, 248 1, 051 84, 2 
Te cis cee eggiaint sncuecaaunekphenewal 8,721 | 692 7.9 
Medical - - - -- pepicedubpieacskabes sceghelodenpetodel 19, 983 5, 427 27.2 
ES oe eS ee: : 1, 159 774 66.8 
Auditors_. Shela hited. id teie Wienuliinte watiliounididakiaaiaiaaiiae } 6, 864 127 1.9 
Aircraft maintenance. ..-.-.-..-- iiins es pipernchcaptenam enacts sh aietaile | 131, 802 | 43, 522 33. 0 
IEEE GORI Olrasidig dente rn ccanenccdntacqqnrnenwasenenegen 2, 311 | 362 15.7 
Neos os abc cc tones av ahaceedeape aaa ee 288, 667 | 107, 658 | 37.3 





Senator Stennis. Before we leave this subject, Mr. Clerk, we were 
not supplied this breakdown of the career fields by the Army and the 
Navy as I recall, and for the committee I request that you obtain that 
information from them. I think it is very helpful. 

General Merrewu. Sir, in the next chart (chart }) we show an ex- 
tract of the priority listing of the proficiency skills. Using the cri- 


CHART j 


EXTRACT. 
AFSC LIST FOR PROFICIENCY PAY 


1. 303X2 AIRCRAFT CONTROL & WARNING - RADAR MAINTENANCE 
5 $21X0 BOMBADIER-NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 
7. 25370 WEATHER FORECASTER 
10. 322X1 WEAPONS CONTROL SYSTEMS 
16, 20370 LANGUAGE TECHNICIAN 
18, 32270 NUCLEAR TECHNICIAN 
21. 314X0 MISSILE SYSTEMS 
32. 304X2 GROUND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 
45. 303X0 GROUND - ELECTRONICS COUNTER MEASURES 
50. 43174 FLIGHT ENGINEER TECHNICIAN 


$ 
72. 431X1 AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 
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teria which I showed on several charts previously, sir (chart f), we 
lined up all the skills in the Air Force in descending order of priority 
to our mission. This is an extract of those skills that we plan to pay 
phone pay to, and they are listed in descending orders of priority. 

If you will notice, this is No. 1 skill in the Air Force, and I have Nos. 
5, 7, down to 72. Every man in the Air Force in the second or sub- 
sequent enlistment that meets the criteria, as I earlier explained, and 
in these particular skills, will receive proficiency pay. 

All of these individuals add up to 15 percent approximately of the 
total strength of the Air Force. You will notice it runs from the 
radar mechanics on top down to aircraft maintenance technicians 
on the bottom. 

To give you some idea as to the number of the people eligible for 
this pay, we took 15 percent of the total enlisted strength. Fifteen 
percent of our strength will be 107,000 men in the Air Force. Those 
that are in their second or subsequent enlistment or in the grade of E-4 
or above, we have a total of 324,000, so this group is eligible. How- 
ever, 15 percent will permit us ‘to pay approximately 33 percent of 
those eligible, or those in the technical skills (chart k). 
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Senator Stennis. Do you think that is enough? 

General Merre.u. Sir, at the present time we do think it will suffice; 
yes, sir. It will cover all those that we are having a bad reenlistment 
problem with. 

Senator Stennis. Right on that point, is this going to be purely 
technical skill or do you figure in there also qualities of leadership? 

General Merre.y. Sir, in the Air Force at the present time we plan 
to pay it only to technical skills. 

Senator STennis. You are going to take care of your leadership in 
other ways? 

General Merrety. Yes, sir. We plan to take care of our leadership 
and we have been, by promotion to higher noncommissioned officer 
grade. 

Senator Barretr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

Senator Barrerr. The number that would be eligible for reenlist- 
ment, 324,000; is that right ? 

yeneral Merreiu. No, sir. We presently have 324,000 in their sec- 
ond or subsequent enlistment in the grade of E-4. That is airman 
first class, the old buck sergeant, or above, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. A third of them will get the proficiency pay ? 

General Merre.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrett. Isn’t it quite likely that the other two-thirds 
would decide they want to get out if they are not going to get it? 

General Merre.u. Sir, our theme is that we believe we should pay 
for merit, and those that are contributing the most to the mission. 
Now, we are not in any way degrading the performance of these other 
individuals, but they are in less critical skills, which, of course, we still 
need in the Air Force. 

Senator Barrerr. I agree with that theory. The point of it is, 
though, as I understood you to say a moment ago, you needed them all 
to reenlist. 

Secretary Doveras. That is in technical skills. 

General Merrett. That is this group of people, sir. This per- 
centage will take care of all of those. 

Senator Stennis. That is very encouraging, the way you have it 
figured out there. LIhope it works that way. All right. 

General Mrrretu. Now, the heavy turnover of people, as you know, 
has created many problems. (Chart 1.) 
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As an example, a SAC B-47 costs the Government $2,225,000, but to 
maintain this B-47 in Strategic Air Command, 70 percent of the crew 
chiefs are on their first-term enlistment; 66 percent have 15 or less 
months experience on the job; 63 percent average 23 years of age or 
less, and of the 1,408 crew chiefs that we have maintaining B-47’s, 456 
of them are airmen first class or lower. 

To show what we feel the new pay proposal will do for us in com- 
parison with the old longevity system as we now have it, this line here, 
sir, is the present longevity pay scale. 

In other words, an airman first class in zero to 1 year of service 
would get this amount, 2 to 3 years of service, this amount, and on 
through up to as you see it goes to 18 years, and on. 

Now, under the proposed pay scale this airman first class, that is a 
crew chief on a B-47, would get $180 under the new pay proposal 
versus the $140 which he now gets, and on top of this $180, if he re- 
enlists, he will be immediately eligible for proficiency pay. 

So there is a $40 difference roughly in what he now could get in 
addition to the proficiency pay. 

We feel that that would do much to keep more of these people with 
us. Again, we believe that that is one of the strong points of the 
step-in-grade system versus the present longevity system. 

General Wuire. I wonder if it would be appropriate, Mr. Chairman, 
you gentlemen who fly on the civil airlines would certainly look 
askance at the situation if that was the kind of primary maintenance 
people that you knew to be working on those aircraft. A B-47 not 
only has to fly domestically in peacetime overseas, but they have one 
whale of an important job in time of war. I think that gives you a 
very direct comparison. 

Senator Stennis. And this representation here, that is far below 
the standards that the civilian aircraft have? 

General Wurre. I am sure that no civilian airline could exist that 
had crew chiefs who had 15 or less months of experience on the job, 
60 some percent of whom were under 23 years of age, and I am 
certain of those that they have, their pay scale is far above that of an 
airman first class. 

General Merrewy. Sir, a large number of the people working as 
civilian airline mechanics came from the service to start with, so 
they had a lot of experience in the Air Force before they went to 
civilian life. 

Senator Stennis. General White, do you think this bill as reflected 
in these figures will meet your situation ? 

General Wurre. I think it will go a long way toward it, sir. I 
think it would be impossible until we have had experience with it 
to see just what happens, but certainly it will help. 

Senator Barretr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have General 
Merrell tell us this: Take a fellow that gets the proficiency pay after 
4 years. He will get about $225 or $230 a month; is that right? 

General Merrett. Sir, under the Department of Defense proposal, 
proficiency pay would be handled administratively, sir. It is not 
actually in the legislation. 

Senator Barrett. I understand. 

—_— Merrett. He would get 1 or 2 pay grades above his rank 
grade. 
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This particular individual would be eligible for one proficiency 
pay advance. 

In other words, approximately $70. He would get $250, sir. 

Senator Barrett. $250 a month? 

General Merrety. As an airman first class. 

Senator Barrerr. He gets subsistence and quarters, of course. 

General Merrett. Yes, sir. This is just basic pay, sir. He gets 
subsistence and quarters in addition. 

Senator Barrett. How would that compare with the same fellow 
in private industry? _ ‘ 

yenera) MerRELL. Sir, from the studies that have been made by the 
Cordiner Committee, with this proficiency pay it will make his pay 
rather comparable to his counterpart in civilian industry. 

Senator Barrett. Fairly close? 

General MrerRELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. May I ask this question right here? After all, 
this proficiency pay here is only $100 a month at the best. 

General Merrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Do you think that is enough to really retain these 
men you are going to need? What do you think about it, General 
Merrell, from your personal experience? You are in personnel now. 

General Mrerre.L. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Here are General White and Secretary Douglas. 
We have three groups here. 

General Merrett. Sir, in my personal opinion Congressman Kilday 
has an alternate proposal for proficiency pay, and the Air Force has 
informed the Secretary of Defense that we believe that Congressman 
Kilday’s proposal actually would give more flexibility to us than the 
present ~~ in the Department of Defense bill. 

Senator Stennis. While we are on that subject, how would his 
operate differently from what you have here on the screen? Higher 
brackets ? 

General Merretu. Sir, under this system or the system that will 
administratively be handled under this bill that you have before you, 
we could give up a maximum of approximately $100 of proficiency 
pay above the man’s rank grade. 

However, under Mr. Kilday’s proposal, his suggested five pro- 
on” pay advances, P-5, as he termed it, would give upwards of 

200 

Senator Srennis. Otherwise it is based upon the same basic con- 
cept; is that right? 

General Merrett. Yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Srennis. Secretary Douglas, would you like to comment 
on that? Will you comment on it? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

I would just like to say that the present basic pay is $140 for this 
particular airman first class, and the new scale would give him $180 
and at the end of his first enlistment period he would be entitled to 
have the proficiency pay of one additional grade, which would bring 
him to $250. That is a tremendous increase from $140. 

It is a difficult question of judgment as to what is just the right 
level, but that certainly would be very, very different. 

Senator Stennis. What are you going to do, Mr. Secretary, to keep 
him beyond that first time? 
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Secretary Doveras. Promote him after a while. But that would 
create a very different situation from the one we have at the present 
time. I haven’t had an opportunity to become fully informed on 
Mr. Kilday’s proposal. 

I understand it will give rather more flexibility. It is really similar 
to a system that we have had in effect in the past. 

Senator Stennis. General White, will you comment on it while we 
are on that subject ? 

General Wuire. A certain number of them are reenlisting under 
these pay scales. It seems to me an increase of $110 on top of $140 
would have quite an impact on an individual. 

Percentagewise it is quite an increase, 77 percent, so obviously it is 

oing to have some effect. How much is difficult tosay. It certainly 
isa step in the right direction. 

Senator Srennis. I want to know if you think it will do the job. 

Geenral Wuire. It will do it better than it is doing it now. 

Senator Stennis. I would not doubt that. I would not have to ask 
you that. 

Do you think that this is going to solve your problem now as far as 
you can see? 

General Wuirte. Let me say this: I think people who have studied 
this exhaustively—the original Cordiner Committee went into it— 
they have taken into account a great many factors that I am unable 
to do, and I rest to a large degree on what they have come up with. 

Senator Srennis. General, we have already had them or we can get 
them. We want to know now, today, what you think. 

General Wuire. I think it will help. I think it will do a lot. 

Senator Stennis. All right; let’s proceed. 

General Merrety. So much for the airmen. 
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CHART m 


OFFICER & WARRANT OFFICERS 


ASSIGNED AS OF 
31 DEC 57 


TOTAL 135,785 


NAVIGATORS & 
FLT SURGEONS 


20,074 


NON RATED 
58,940 





Now here is the same type of chart on officers and the distribution 
of officers in the Air Force today (chart m). 

As of the 31st of December 1957, we had a total of 135,000 officers 
and warrant officers in the Air Force. 

Of this group, approximately 56,700 were pilots, 20,000 were naviga- 
tors and flight surgeons. The reason we group the flight surgeons in 
there, sir, they are classified as observers—58,900 were nonrated. 

Seantor Srennis. Flight surgeon, he is a full- fledged doctor, isn’t 
he? 

yeneral Merretu. He is, sir, and he is also on flying status. We have 
approximately 550 of those, sir, in this group. 

Senator Stennis. All right; go ahead. 
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General Merrett. (Chart n.) Notice the large number of expen- 
sively trained rated personnel. I would like to show you this chart, | 
to give you an idea of the losses, sir. In the years 1955 to 1957 the loss i 
from the Air Force, 7,676 pilots. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


RETENTION OF ROTC PROCURED NONRATED OFFICERS 


Since 1955, career retention of nonrated ROTC officers has remained level at Wi 
about 10 percent. In other words, only 1 out of every 10 nonflying ROTC grad- 
uates remains with the Air Force beyond obligated service. In addition to the 
technical officers who receive flight training, the nonflying ROTC input contains 
a significant number of college graduates who majored in the more technical 
fields. 
As an example of the typical retention pattern of these nonflying officers, a 
group of 1,044 ROTC officers who entered the Air Force in 1953 was analyzed to 
determine the relationship of retention to their college major. 


Retained beyond obligated service 


College major: Percent 
SEMIN DO OE Cia rts dni okt etnies ig cs cee sale eee 34 
OCHRE BOTCON Fs wn oi esse eenpceonnisindondtcnctiinstiyceepianiiaabaann eset 21 
Saerratiese: FS OF Bie oe i hhc eee eee 16 
Business administration, 48 of 476. oon. i See ee 10 
Dnginering, 5.08 1446. cceccuinn és tcedeeeeneeeeeeee 3 


As can be seen, retention is generally related to the level of compensation 
available in civilian employment. The proposed officer pay rates would do much 
to increase retention in those fields where retention is now extremely low and, 
in addition, would enhance others proportionately to the point where require- 
ments could be met and more selectivity could be exercised. 

General Merretxi. During the same 3 fiscal years we lost 3,454 
navigators. The very conservative cost to the Government is $100,000 
= pilot to put them through primary and basic flying school until 

e gets his wings. That is not counting any combat training he might 
receive later. The loss of these pilots, the replacement cost represents 
more than $767 million to the Government. 

The navigators, approximately $44,000 apiece, the replacement cost, 
$154 million. Of course our losses are not restricted to rated person- 
nelonly. Thischart here gives the total (chart o). 


CHART 0 


Fiscal year 1957 commissioned officer total losses by grade by aero rating 




















| 
Grade Pilot on Other rated | Nonrated and; Total 

fly status | on fly status | nonflying | 

} | | | 
RNa te) cat cngghebucsccacocnane -| 26 | 1 | 11 | 38 
Colonel. - ..-_-- 57 | 1 | 105 163 
Lieutenant colonel. -- 31 | 5 198 234 
a ; 95 17 462 574 
ESE | 331 | 145 | 2, 402 2, 878 
1st lieutenant. ______- 2, 479 | 1, 065 | 6, 877 | 10, 421 
a ROO ois a 5 on 5d 62 | 185 | 690 | 937 

WIG ashe since Kapka eS exdnce -----| 3, 081 | 


1,419 | 10, 745 15, 245 
| | 


Senator Stennis. Just a minute, about your pilots here, gentle- 
men; what few pilots I have seen who came by my office who were 
getting out, they did not come to see me particularly about staying 
in, there was not a single one of them gave money as a reason. 

General Mrerrety. They did not give money asa reason ? 
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Senator Stennis. No, they did not. I have not seen many of them 
now, but just some young men that I happen to know personally 
coming by in the last 2 or 3 years. 

You charge this $767 million. All of it cannot be charged to lack 
of compensation, I am sure. 

General Mrrre.u. No, sir; this is strictly the cost to replace these 
individuals by change—new men to replace these individuals. We 
recognize, sir, that there are many reasons why some of the junior 
officers leave us. 

However, in every survey we have ever conducted, the No. 1 reason 
is their career opportunities in the Air Force. They don’t particu- 
larly complain about their present pay as much as the pay they have 
to look forward to when they are advanced to more responsible posi- 
tions. 

Senator Stennis. The reports have been that you have been letting 
out some pilots, anyway, involuntarily. - 

General Mrrretu. Yes, sir. We had a reduction in force in the size 
of the Air Force, which did cut the officer strength. Some of the 
officers that did leave the force were satisfactory officers. 

However, the ones that did leave were those that we could get along 
without the easiest. 

In other words, they were selectively screened, and they were the 
ones of all of the officers in the Air Force who were contributing the 
least to the mission. 

Senator Stennis. If you were letting them out, that is a sign you 
did not need them ? 

General Mrrretu. No, sir. <A lot of the individuals that were let 
out, sir, were older individuals. They were not these youngsters. 

General Wuite. If I might interrupt, that did not take place with- 
in this time period either, sir. This was not a year in which 

General Merrety. This is fiscal 1955 to 1957, sir. 

Those that we let out involuntarily occurred in fiscal 1958. 

Senator Stennis. As I understand it, you just have a need for fewer 
pilots now, is that right? 

General Mrrre.u. Yes, sir; we do have a need for fewer pilots 
than what we previously had. When the force is reduced in size, 
that naturally reduces the number of pilots that we are required to 
have in the Air Force. 

Senator Stennis. Is there anything you wish to say on that point, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, most of the pilots shown there 
that we lost during those years I think it is safe to say are first lieu- 
tenants and captains, and by far the largest number are first lieu- 
tenants. 

I am sure also that to a large extent they represent the ROTC group 
that have come in for 3 years, finished their 3 years and have perhaps 
never had a very strong intention of staying in. 

Now this has been a very difficult problem for us, because if we 
spend the money indicated there in training them, and we lose them, 
we have an impossible situation. We have, as you probably know, 
experimented with a good many different ideas for retention. We 
tried a 4-year term at one point. We had a good deal of concern over 
that, but at the present time we are satisfied that we can insist on a 5- 
year term of service instead of the 5-year term. 
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This creates a situation where we do not have to try to train as 
many. So I think we are looking forward to probably quite a little 
smaller loss ratio than we have had in the last few years. 

Senator Stennis. What is that? 

Secretary Doucias. We are looking forward to a lot smaller loss 
ratio on silks trained than we have had in the last few years, due to 
the 5-year term. 

Senator Barrerr. This bill will not provide any additional emolu- 
ments for the first and second lieutenants, is that right? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Senator Barretr. So if you are not going to have too much to offer 
them 

Secretary Doucias. But they are taking it, Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrerr. They are? 

Secretary Doucias. Yes, they are. There was a period not so long 
ago—General Merrell can check me on this—I el say 2 years ago 
or 3 years ago we had little prospect of retaining more than 25 percent 
of the ROTC pilot trainees. 

At the present time we are being more exacting in the boys we 
commission, and with the 5-year period that we now insist on, I be- 
lieve we have had as high as 60 percent in the recent past. 

Advance training in the 60 percent figure. 

General MerReLL. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Dovueias. So when we have taken these pilot trainees 
through primary training and basic training, and have said “If you 
are going to advance training you have got to make your term a full 
5 years”—63 percent have elected to stay. 

Senator Stennis. That is an improvement, and you are getting 
about all the pilots you need then now, is that right? 

Secretary Doveras. I think that is right. 

General Merretu. Sir, we are getting all the pilots we need to take 
the course. However, we do not believe we are still retaining sufficient 
beyond their obligated tour though. In fact, we are losing great 
numbers beyond their obligated tour. 

Senator STENNis Yes, but it is a question of what you need. You 
take in more than you need because you are necessarily going to have 
attrition. 

Are you short of your needs now ? 

General Mrerre.u. Not in actual numbers, in experience, yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsraty. Actually you did not have enough planes for 
these younger officers a year or so ago. 

General Merretu. That is correct, sir. 

General Wuirr. May I interrupt, sir? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, sir. 

General Wurre. I think what the Secretary is saying is that we 
are getting enough volunteers to take the 5-year training course, so 
we get them for 5 years instead of 3, so we do get at least 2 good years 
out of them after they have completed their training. 

But what happens after their 5-year term we have not had enough 
experience with really to know. But certainly when you base it against 
people who are motivated highly enough to go to either of the service’s 
Academies, and the rate at which they are going out, we can assume 
that a somewhat comparable figure will continue to go out even though 
they serve out 5 years instead of 3. 
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Senator Stennis. One of those pilots told me he did not get to fly 
enough and the other one said he wanted to be a lawyer, and so forth. 

Senator Satronstautu. There were not planes enough. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, there were not enough planes. 

All right, let’s proceed, General. 

General Merrett. In spite of our efforts on program losses, it has 
resulted in an unbalanced force in the Air Force. You saw a similar 
chart to this for the whole Department of Defense. This one (chart 
p) pertains to the Air Force specifically. The red line represents 
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the desired level of officer experience we would like to have in the Air 
Force for a 30-year career, from zero to 30 years. 
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The blue color represents the officers we have on board today. You 
will notice the large number we have in the World War II, a deficit 
in this area between the obligated tour and the World War IT group. 

This is the area we are particularly worried about. In this area 
today we have 24,000 less officers than we would like to have to meet 
the desired level, 24,000 less. 

Unless we do something soon drastically to retain more of these 
obligated tour officers, this valley is going to keep on increasing, and 
when the World War II group starts phasing out of the picture, the 
Air Force is going to be in desperate need for leadership ability. 

Senator Sartonstatt. The World War II groups are mostly 
colonels and lieutenant colonels ? 

General Mrrretu. Sir, this group here represents everything from 
captain on up through the general officer. 

enator Stennis. How are you filling this white space back here 
now ¢ 

General Merrett. By these people, sir, the obligated tour. We have 
many more in the obligated tour than we actually need under the de- 
sired level, but because of the retention rate of these individuals, we 
have to have many more in this group than what we would like to have. 

In fact, we have 14,000 more in this group than what we would 
normally like to have. 

Senator Srennis. What do you do with these extras here in that 
World War II group? 

General Merretu. Sir, this group is performing the jobs in the 
area indicated here. (Chart p: The Area Ahead and Behind the 
World War II Hump.) 

Secretary Dovetas. And, Mr. Chairman, the World War IT hump 
also contributes to the deficiency in the earlier years. There are a 
lot of World War IT that have not got the grades that you would 
normally like to see them have. 

Senator Satronstaty. The Navy had a special bill to take care of 
their hump. The Army did not. Is the Air Force going to put in a 
special bill to take care of the Air Force hump‘ 

General Merrety. No, sir; the only thing that we would like to 
have, which the Secretary of Defense is now considering for legis- 
lation, and I think he has spoken to the chairman about, is what is 
commonly referred to as the white charger legislation, which will give 
the Air Force authority to selectively retire, involuntarily if neces- 
sary, these individuals once they pass 20 years. With that authority, 
we believe that they can manage the World War II hump quite 
adequately. 

Senator Sauronsratn. That will be done administratively ? 

General Merrett. Once the legislation is granted to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsraty. Would that be in the regular incentive bill 
or would that be in a special bill ? 

General Merrety. It is a special bill. 

Senator Satronsratu. It is in the Navy and it would be for you 
fellows too? 

General Merrety. We are not part of the Navy bill, sir. The Sec- 
retary of Defense has indicated to the committee that he plans to 
have over here in a very short period of time a new legislative request 
to give the Secretary of Defense administrative prerogatives to selec- 
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tively retire individuals along with other management actions he 
would like to take. 

Senator Srennis. Before you leave that, you have this desired level. 
I think that is a very helpful chart (chart p) and the chart for all the 
services presented a very fine picture too of the one given by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. But I want to again express my surprise that 
after all is said and done about the proficiency pay, it does not show 
up at all in the officer level. It does not show up in the Cordiner bill 
at the officer level, and to that extent I think the public greatly mis- 
understands the Cordiner report. 

I say that based on my mail. I misunderstood it myself to start 
with. There is no recognition of the proficiency pay idea at the 
officer level. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask General Mer- 
rell this question: Isn’t this pay bill going to increase your diffi- 
culty with that World War II group? 

Those men have been in for 14 or 15 years and that is all they 
know is the military and they want to stay in for the next 15 years 
and get their retirement. 

General Mzrretu. Sir, that is why we believe the management that 
the Secretary of Defense has spoken about is a very necessary addi- 
tion to iss Gagidlatcen in order to give us the administrative control 
over this group that we feel is necessary in the Air Force. 

We are strong supporters of that administrative management pack- 
age that the Secretary of Defense has spoken about. 

Senator Srennis. I want to comment, too, right here. I do not 
advocate that any meat-ax methods be adopted, not at all. You have 
to have a deference and consideration for these men who have given 
you so many years. But I think we ought to put something in the 
law now that would start operating, and then become a permanent 
principle in your entire picture, without letting it be a penalty on 
any individual presently in the servicce, and that is why I was dis- 
appointed that you gentlemen did not come up with more on that 
proficiency pay. 

Also I think the Department of Defense ought to get a bill over 
here that covers these points that we have been discussing. Iam glad 
the Air Force is interested in it that way, but we certainly must be 
just and fair to these men who have given these years of service. 

All right, general. 

General Merrett. Sir, not only are we confronted with the cost of 
replacing the individual, but losses reflected in many other areas. 
term this chart (chart q) the high cost of inexperience. This graph 
represents flying accident rate, and it is based on the number of flying 
hours that an individual has. 
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This is the official rate the way we rate accidents in the Air Force. 
The rate starts out approximately 50, almost 50, and descends down 
to less than 10 with individuals who have over 4,000 hours of flying 
experience. 

he red bar represents the period of time that we have officers dur- 
ing their obligated tour. ; : : 

n other words, the great majority of our accidents occur with 
pilots with less than 700 hours. The point here, sir, is as long as 
we continually have the high turnover of these junior officers, we are 
going to continually have more officers in this area with less flying 
experience than what we would like to have. 

f we keep the officers longer, they are going to get out into this 
area where their accident rate is considerably less, and that would 
certainly contribtue much to the combat effectiveness of the Air 
Force. 

Approximately 33 percent of all pilot error accidents are the re- 
sult of inexperience. 

During 1957 our experience indicated that from constant pilot 
turnover cost we had $78 million worth of accidents due to pilot 
inexperience. 

Senator Srennis. Did you say that these figures included the 
training period ? 

General Merretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You have got to have a training period under all 
circumstances ? 

General Merretu. Yes, sir; but, sir, if we retain more of our officers 
beyond their obligated tour, we will be able to have less during this 
period, during the high-accident prone period. 

General Wuire. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt, sir? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, sir. 

General Wuire. It will certainly always be true experience pays 
off, but because of the cost of the turnover, we have a higher per- 
centage than we think is needed in the inexperience field because of 
the turnover. 

Senator Stennis. A very good point. I am glad you brought 
it out. 

Senator Barrett. Mr. Chairman, might I ask this question: From 
700 hours up to 2,000 is fairly uniform. There is a little drop but 
not much, but then there is quite a substantial drop again from 2,000 
to 4,000. 

How do you account for that last drop ? 

General Merrexy. Sir, I would not want to actually say how we 
account for it. This is from actual experience in the Air Force, from 
statistics. 

Senator Barrett. Is it because they are getting older? 

General Merrett. Of course as they get older naturally they be- 
come more mature and probably they are a little more cautious. 

Senator Barrerr. Notwithstanding the experience, there is a big 
drop there. 

Tena Merrety. Yes, sir; the number of accidents with individ- 
uals over 2,000 hours does drop considerably. I would not like to 
qualify it much more than these are actually experience figures from 
the Air Force records. 

Sir, we have a few specific examples of this high cost of inexperi- 
ence which I would like to bring to your attention (chart r). 
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We have an F-102 that was destroyed. The reason for it being 
destroyed was we had an inexperienced controller. That is a young 


second or first lieutenant in the radar control vectoring these aircraft g 

out to intercept an unknown target. g 
Due to his inexperience they were vectored out beyond their fuel 

range. On the way back they ran out of fuel. la 
One had to bail out. The other made an emergency landing, which In 

represents a loss of $1,500,000 to the Government, the cost of one of ce 

the F-102 planes. These are interceptors for the air defense. (¢ 


Senator Stennis. What does that word “vector” mean ? 

General Merrrety. Sir, that means the compass course they were 
directed to fly to intercept an unknown target. 

Another, sir, is three F—102’s were destroyed due to the act that an 
enlisted man maladjusted the starter, a young enlisted man with not 
the proper experience. 

An explosion resulted in his aircraft and 2 others being destroyed, 
a total of $4,500,000. 

One K. C.-97 G. This is a tanker that is used for refueling in the 
air of SAC airplanes. An airman, second class, installed the power 
unit improperly. It resulted in fire and destruction of the aircraft, 
$950,000. 

One B47 and one RB-36 destroyed. A booster pump was installed 
wrong which caused a fire and destroyed the aircraft and the adjacent 
aircraft. A total cost of $4 million. These are some typical examples, 
sir, due to lack of experience in the Air Force. 

Senator Stennis. These are actual cases now. 

General Mrerretu. These are actual cases. 

Senator Srennis. You vouch for them? 

General Merry. Yes, sir. In an attempt to determine why these 
young men are leaving the Air Force, we have contacted a number of 
surveys. Out of the surveys we conducted during fiscal year 1957, 
we had over the 100,000 respondents to the surveys (chart s). 


CHART ¢ 


CHART §S 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ATTITUDE SURVEY 


(100, 000 RESPONDENTS) 


OFFICERS REASON FOR LEAVING 


1. CIVILIAN LIFE OFFERS GREATER CAREER 
OR PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


AIRMEN REASONS FOR NOT REENLISTING ee 


officer 
1. PLAN ON GOING TO SCHOOL OR COLLEGE. tegic 
leavin 
2. CIVILIAN LIFE OFFERS GREATER CAREER starti) 
OR JOB OPPORTUNITIES. oe 
npe 
‘ : , vr : ’ Out 
The officers’ primary reason for leaving was that civilian life offers 44 per 


greater career opportunity or professional opportunities. 
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For the airmen the reasons for not reenlisting were that they plan on 
going to school or college. Their second reason was civilian life offers 
greater career or job opportunities. 

This has come up in every survey that we have conducted for the 
last 3 or 4 years. Of course, as I mentioned, there are other reasons 
in addition. I have these listed in order of priority. Housing always 
comes very high on the listing, but these are the primary reasons 
(chart t). 
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To pin the matter down even further, we surveyed 1,457 junior 
officers with the Strategic Air Command at 9 separate bases in Stra- 
tegic Air Command, and we asked them in addition to why they were 
leaving the service, “If you do leave the service, how would your 
starting net wage in civilian industry compare with your present 
compensation ?” 

Out of these 1,457 obligated tour officers who planned on leaving, 
44 percent of them said they would suffer a pay reduction at that time, 
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31 percent said they would make about the same amount, 25 percent 
said they were sure they could make more, but they were again look- 
ing forward to what the career ahead of them could offer them. 

After looking at our junior officers, I would now like to examine 
the financial status of some of our senior officers. 

Senator Srennis. Before you leave that, do you have the record 
of those same men as to what reason they gave for leaving the service, 
or were those all leaving ? 

General Mrerre.y. They all were leaving, sir. They had not signed 
up to stay indefinitely in the service. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have a record on how many of them said 
they were leaving because of inadequacies of pay ‘ 

General Merrewy. Yes, sir. Of the same individuals, I could not 
say they are identical individuals to the preceding chart (chart t), 
but they are among the same group of individuals that give their 
primary reason for leaving as greater career opportunities. 

Senator Stennis. Why not give us the same group, because if you 
take one group for one illustration, another group for a different 
illustration, we do not know how it measures up after all. 

General Merrei. Sir, 1 would be glad to furnish that for the 
record. I do not have it with me. 

(Subsequently, the following information was submitted :) 

The Air Force has been conducting periodic sample surveys of its personnel 
since 1947, when it became a separate service. These surveys are in the nature 
of attitude and opinion surveys, and are directed on a rotating basis to 5 percent 
of the airmen and 10 percent of the officers who are on active duty. The ques- 
tions as to why airmen and officers leave the service have been appearing in 
these surveys since May 1955 and May 1956 respectively. 

An analysis of over 100,000 responses to 3 such surveys indicated that the 
officer’s No. 1 reason, and the airman’s No. 2 reason for leaving the service was 
“civilian life offers greater career or professional job opportunities.” 

To pursue the problem further, a special survey of a specific category of offi- 
cers was held in 1957. This survey included 1,457 junior officers who were as- 
signed to 9 SAC bases and who already had firm dates of separation from the 
service. In view of evidence collected in past surveys, this group was not asked 
for a specific reason for leaving the service. Instead, an attempt was made to 
uncover what specific factors are weighted by the junior officer in making his 
decision. 

The following results were obtained : 

(f) If you leave the service for reasons other than retirement, how would 
your starting net wage with civilian industry compare with your present 
compensation? 


I would probably suffer a pay reduction 
I think 4 would mane snout the dame pay....................--............ 31 
I’m sure that I could make more 


(g) In which of the following categories do you think you would be ahead 
financially 5 years from now? 


In the Air Force 
In civilian life 
About equal in both 
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(h) Where do you think you would be ahead financially at the end of a life- 
time career? 


Percent 
in the Air PF oree. 22 os ae 5 Sab tate chs tect Carel a cthitd Fura ee 20 
MPRA I SRO NOES ir og oe Fg eae on mAs sien niedind udikcek lee eee ae 
POU’ CURA. 1 DOCKS oa sin ode chains an eles eee lod nee 2 


While the results of the Air Force-wide surveys indicated that our people were 
leaving for greater career and professional job opportunity, this specific survey 
clearly supports the opinion that the majority are more concerned about future 
earning potential. They expect to be better off financially at the end of a life- 
time spent in civilian employment and most would expect to take a temporary 
pay reduction on leaving the Air Force. 

Secretary Dovetas. I think the indication there, Mr. Chairman, is 
very clear that most of them are not leaving because of the pay 
problem. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I thought. 

General Wnuire. They are leaving because future opportunities are 
greater in civil life than in military life. 

Secretary rene I think that is right. 

Senator Stennis. Most of them have a combination of reasons. 

Secretary alia GLAs. That is right; there are lots of reasons. The 
business of frequent change of st: ations, a good many things that you 

‘annot eliminate from militar y life are fac tors. 

Senator Stennis. I had a young man that I was interested in a year 
or two ago, just an acquaintance who graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity w vith honors and his father sent him on to Harvard Law School 
where he was making good grades, but he just stopped and joined the 
Army because he wanted a military career. That is the kind of man 
you are looking for. 

He did it because he wanted it. He makes a good officer, too. 

Secretary Doucias. We are very happy to get those. 
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General Merre.y. In order to make some type of comparison be- 
tween civilian job opportunities and our senior officers in the Air 
Force, the Harvard Business Review made an analysis of the Young 
Presidents Organization in the United States (chart u). This Young 
Presidents Organization has a membership of 950 individuals. In 
order to qualify for membership they have to be under the age of 40. 
Their company has to have a sales volume of $1 million or more, and 
their number of employees have to be 50 or more. 

We took from this Harvard Business Review, the analysis they 
made, the average young civilian president from this organization 
and lined up his qualifications and remuneration with what a SAC 
B-47 wing commander had. Four to five years in the top spot, this 
young president, against that the SAC wing commander, averaged 6 
years in grade. 

This gentle man has 11 years with the company; the SAC wing 
commander has 17 years plus i in service. His yearly income is $41,000; 
the SAC wing commander is $13,000 before taxes. That includes his 
housing allows ance and food costs and everything. 

This gentleman has had a $1,500 raise in the last year ; it is not appli- 

‘able to the wing commander. He has $5,000 in cash savings. From 
an actual survey of all the officers in the Air Force, this individual 
has $2,000 cash savings. 

One hundred and twelve thousand dollars in life insurance against 
$35,000 in life insurance. The net worth of this individual is $993, ,000 
against $13,700. The net worth of the company that this individual 
is the president of is $1,800,000. The net worth of a B-47 wing is 
$212 million. The people employed was 250; the people in the SAC 
B-47 wing is 3,586. 

Senator Srennis. I do not believe you can make a strong argument 
for an increase in pay, and also setting up a specialty field of some 
kind to put a man like thisin. It wor ks both w ays. 

Senator Sarronstatn. Of course, General, when you take 950 men 
out of the whole industrial working population of over 60 million and 
you compare these to your total strength and your colonels there is a 
great deal higher percentage of colonels than there are presidents, 
and in a way it is not too accurate a comparison. 

General Mrrrevi. Sir, these are only members of a specific organi- 
zation. There are 950 members of what is called the Young Presi- 
dents Organization, sir. 

Senator Savronsrauy. There are not too many of those men in 
the United States. 

General Mrrrety. I agree with you, sir, that is right. 

Senator Srennis. How many wing commanders do you have, Gen- 
eral? How many men are employed in the Air Force in this category ? 
General Merrett. Sir, of course right now as you know we have 

120 plus actual tactical wings in the Air Force. 

We have other equivalent units that are not listed as tactical wings. 

General Wurrr. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation, sir? 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

General Wurre. You referred to a specialty pay for a B-47 wing 
commander. I would like to observe that in my opinion every. air- 
plane pilot in the Air Force and particularly every one in SAC is in 
a specialist category. 
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He has the right and a proper ambition to aspire to be a SAC wing 
commander one day. If not a SAC wing commander, an air defense 
wing commander, and so on, and they are in that sense in my opinion 
right now specialists in their field leading toward that sort of a career, 

Senator Srennis. That is very true, ‘General. I agree with that. 
What I am thinking about is the comparison of his responsibility and 
training and technical skill and all as compared with some of your 
other officers that under your present system you are compelled to 
pay the same thing. 

Secretary Doveias. I would make one further observation, Mr. 
Chairman. I have talked to a good many B-47 wing commanders and 
I think without exception they are sure that their job i is the best job 
in the world. 

Senator STennis. That is fine. 

Secretary icici. Now that is a very fortunate thing for the Air 
Force and for the country, but we should not impose on them because 
of that conviction too much. 

Senator Sarronsrat,. General White, you put the B-47 wing com- 
mander in a unique position as compared to the others. 

General Wurre. I merely put him as a goal toward which all good 

ing officers should aspire, and all flying ‘officers are in that rategory 

of specialists. They are flyers, and they are officers. They are execu- 
tives, junior to start with, working on up the ladder to become a wing 
commander, division commander, or Air Force commander. 

Senator Stennis. They are on the way up just like this civilian 
president you have. 

General Wurre. And I would say that in many of the other officer 
fields, take a junior officer in the comptroller business, he can aspire 
to be a wing comptroller, Air Force comptroller. The Air Force 
comptroller has his field, but they are specialists by virtue of the field 
that they are working in, and the regular progression in promotion 

and in selection gives “them a career in each of the various fields. 

Senator Stennis. This company over here that you give the illus- 
tration of, they are paying the president something ‘for leadership pay 
or command pay or whatever you call it. 

Why could you not pay your colonel some command pay or leader- 
ship pay ¢ 

That is what he is. 

Senator Barrerr. I will tell you why, Mr. Chairman. If you take 
the comparison between the general rank and the president of a lot 
of these corporations, you find that it is much worse yet, because you 
will find the general officers getting fifteen or eighteen thousand dol- 
lars a year and a good many pr esidents of these larger companies get- 
ting four and five hundred thousand dollars a year in salary. That 
is because of our tax structure. That is the only yeason. They do 
not pay it at all. They take it out of the Treasury to a big extent, by 
the time you get through with corporate taxes, 52 percent, and the 
income tax. 

They figure “We might just as well give it to these people.” That 
is the way that works. 

Senator Srennis. Let’s get the general’s opinion on this proposi- 
tion. You have a colonel here as a wing commander. He is in a 
position of leadership and he is in a position of command. My point 
is, why could you not have some program or plan that would give 
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him that leadership pay and command pay without having to in- 
crease the pay of all colonels who are not in positions of leadership 
and in command. 

Maybe they do not want to be, maybe they did not aspire to that. 
What is your answer to that ? 

You have an answer, I am sure. 

General Wuitr. Yes, sir; I have. 

I believe that the grade structure in the Air Force is pretty well 
set according to responsibilities, and I personally would find great 
difficulty in saying that a SAC wing commander is necessarily in so 
much more important a spot than a wing commander in the Air De- 
fense Command or a wing commander in : the Tactical Air Command, 
or a colonel who is the ¢ omptroller of an Air Force, or maybe even the 
chaplain. 

They all have a responsibility in their particular field, and I think 
it would be very difficult to differentiate. The differentiation comes 
between lieutenant colonel and colonel, for example, for which they 
do compete, and for which the selection criteria are very high. 

Senator Srennis. You gave him as an illustration, so that is why 
I gave him as an illustration too. 

General Wurre. I used him too. 

Senator Stennis. All right: if there is nothing further on that, 
proceed. 

General Merrett. Sir, I would like to point out that even under the 
present pay system this officer with this great responsibility is penal- 
ized because he is younger. So his basic pay is less than other colonels 
in the Air Force that have more longevity, but not necessarily more 
time in grade. 

Senator Stennis. The bill would cure that so far as he is concerned ? 

General Mrerrety. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is very good. 

General Mrrrext. Sir, I would like to touch on the matter of per- 
sonnel management to bring you up to date on what we have been 
doing to increase the quality ‘of our force. These are some of the cur- 
rent management actions we now have taken (chart v). 
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Prior to 1956, due to more of a numbers problem, we were not 
discharging many enlisted personnel from the Air Force unless there 
were flagrant cases. 

However, in fiscal 1956 we started putting a lot of emphasis on the 
necessity for quality, so we found unfit or unsuitable for training in 
fiscal 1956, 9,700 enlisted personnel whom we discharged from the 
service. 

In fiscal 1957, 13,500, and in the first 6 months of fiscal 1958 we 
have already discharged over 8,000. 

We discharged for. punitive reasons 4,300 in 1956, 3,600 in 1957 

For miscellaneous reasons 1 ,066 in 1956, 1,300 in 1957. 

In addition to this, sir, also in fiscal 1957, we denied the right to 
reenlist to 44,000 additional enlisted personnel because they were not 
up to the quality we would like to have as career personnel. 

Under officers, our management actions in this area, in fiscal 1956 
we separated from the service 618 whom we found were unsuitable 
or they resigned for the good of the service, 744 in fiseal 1957. 

Reserve Officer Personnel Act eliminations 62 in 1956, 119 in 1957. 
Demotion, we had none in 1956, none in 1957, but, however, in 1958 
for the first time the Air Force set up a rigid procedure to start 
demoting senior officers if they were not up to the quality we would 
like to have. 

In the past several months we have demoted 47 officers to a lower 
grade in the Air Force. 

Permanent suspensions from flying status due to lack of rated po- 
tential, in 1956, 764, in 1957, which also would include the first couple 
of months of 1958, because it ran into the new fiscal year, we eliminated 
from flying status 1,748 officers in the Air Force. 

Senator Barrerr. Are those demotions you spoke about there in 
fiscal 1958 Reserve officers / 

General Merreui. Sir, I have the exact statistics 32 of 
the 47 were Regular officers, 15 were Reserve officers on active duty. 

Senator Barrerr. What do you mean by senior officers? 

General Mrerrets.. Sixteen of them were regular colonels who were 
demoted to lieutenant colonels. Eleven of them were lieutenant colo- 
nels, regulars, demoted to major. 

General Wuirr. Senator, the percentage of Regular officers is much 
higher to the total because there must be over 100,000 Reserve officers 
on reserve for active duty. 

General Merrety. I point this out to show that we are taking many 
steps in managing our resources to try to improve the quality of the 
Air Force. 

Senator Barrerr. That is not the way you are going to try to handle 
that big bulge there of World War IT? 

General Mrrretv. Not necessarily, sir. We will of course have to 
handle that very judiciously. 
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Now considerable concern has been expressed with regard to pro- 
motion freezes in the airman area. We consider this tied to the law 
of supply and demand (chart w). 

In addition to the law of supply and demand we promote only to fill 
manning document requirements. The freeze applies only to the top 
three grades, that is staff sergeant, technical sergeant, and master 
sergeant. 

The promotions are stopped when the top three grades in a career 
field are fully manned and further promotion would create an overage. 

Or the skill becomes obsolete and must be phased down or out, so 
we do not promote any more into that area. 

Now as a result of this freeze, incentive is provided to retrain into 
new career fields where promotions are available. It is certainly ¢ 
management tool used in balancing the enlisted work force. 

Under our current status we presently have in the Air Force 15,000 
airmen that are in surplus fields. 

Weare taking drastic steps to cross-train these into needed areas, and 
we have under training right now 6,800 of these individuals who are 
being cross-trained in these critical skills. 

Mr. Braswe.u. General, to clarify the record, are you permitting 
airmen in the five skill levels to train wherever they have aptitude? 

Greneral Merrett. We are, sir, if they are in a surplus field. 

Mr. Brasweiit. That was not always the case, though, was it? 

General Merreti. At one time it was not, sir, but we definitely are 
in fact the greatest majority of these 6,800 are staff sergeants, tech- 
nical sergeants, and master sergeants. 


CHART X 


Airmen promotion outlook 


| 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
| 

E-9 shi 1, 135 | 1, 135 
E-8 2, 553 2, 553 2, 554 2, 554 
F-7 3, 108 2, 225 2, 000 2, 000 2,000 | 2, 000 
E-6 7, 092 5, 668 5, 400 5, 000 5, 000 | 5, 000 
E-5 38, 653 33, 560 24, 000 20, 000 20, 000 | 20, 000 
E-~4 91, 877 42, 269 53, 912 40, 000 40, 000 40, 000 
Total ; 140, 730 83, 727 87, 865 69, 552 70, 689 70, 689 


They are cross-training in more critical fields. 

In conjunction with the freezes, I would like to show the outlook 
for airmen promotions in the years ahead. This chart (chart x) 
assumes that we will get the authority, sir, to have airmen in the 
grades of E-8 and E-9, and how we intend to promote them in the 
years ahead. 

We recognize that in years ahead we will not have as many promo- 
tions in the enlisted ranks as we had in the past. In fiscal 1957 we 
had 140,000. 

In the years ahead though we will have roughly 70,000 to 80,000 in 
the top grades. We would like to also point out the majority of these 
promotions will go to airmen in the critical fields, and we believe these 
are still sufficient to provide the incentive with this suggested pay bill. 

Next I would like to show the planned officer promotion figures for 
fiscal 1958 and fiscal 1959 (chart y). 
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CHART y 


Officer promotion outlook 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Assigned Authorized 
1959 end of OGLA 
1959 (128, 120) 


40 431 431 
320 4, 879 5, 225 
960 10, 154 10, 599 


2, 000 22, 804 23, 475 
(918) | 

ashite 59 | 5, 964 | 45, 656 

(1, 000) | (1, 000) 

| 


NoTE.—-Figures in parentheses indicate those promotions which must be set aside for regular OPA 
“insignia changes plus professional experience promotions for doctors and dentists (DOD instruction 
1205.1). 


At the top we have fiscal 1958, 1959, assigned at the end of fiscal 
1959 and that authorized under the Officer Grade Limitation Act. 

In generals, at the end of fiscal 1959 we plan to have 431 against 
the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 431; in colonels, 4,879 against 
the authorized 5,225; lieutenant colonels, to 10,154, against 10,599; in 
majors, 22,800 against 23,475. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Does that put you over on lieutenant colonels 
and majors? 

yeneral Merrety. No, sir. 

Senator SauronsTA... Is it over on your organization ? 

General Merretx. No, sir; it is not. In fact, in these grades here, 
major and lieutenant colonel are actual tables of organization require- 
ments exceed the Officer Grade Limitation Act authorizations. 

Senator Sarronstauu. Will this happen if you get the law chang- 
ing that hump? 

General Mrrrexy. Sir, if we get the law that will permit us to se- 
ectively retire people, it could conceivably make more vacancies 
available for other promotions. 

Senator Sauronsratu. Then the rating that you have given there, 
those figures would not include eliminating the hump ? 

General Merrew. It does not, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right. 


CHART Z 


Selection ratios—Ratio of eligibles to those promoted 


Fiscal year 1957 | Fiseal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 | Average 
estimated by gra 
| sgiinenai 

Neh a ea Se aaa | 1 to 21.7 91.3 
Lieutenant colonel- -- |; 1to 14.9 
BE eee oem nee |} 1to9.2 
Captain.......-. 1 to 1.9 
Ist lieutenant 
2d lieutenant 


NoTE.—Overall average age 32.5. 


General Merrett. We have computed the selectivity ratios to give 
you some ideas of the competition being encountered for promotion 
with these different officer grades (chart z). We have the different 
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grades in this column, the fiscal year 1957, 1958, and 1959. The last 
column is the average age by grade in the AirF orce today. 

As you notice, to be. promoted to colonel in fiscal 1959 out of 24.3 
officers eligible for consideration, only 1 will be promoted. 

We believe that this is a fairly stiff ere ratio. The average 
age of all colonels in the Air Force today is 43.7 years of age. 

“Major, of course, we have 1 out of 9.4. And we do believe that 
these are stiff selectivity ratios, sir. 

Mr. Braswetu. General, do you wish the record to reflect these 
are temporary promotions, not permanent ? é 

General Mrerre.t, That is right, sir, these are temporary promo- 
tions. 

Senator STENNIs. All right, move along. 

General Merrext. Sir, I have gone over the different management 
actions we have already taken in the Air Force. We want to con- 
tinue to take more in the future, and with the proposed legislation 
that the Secretary of Defense has in mind, we believe it will afford 
us the administrative authority to greatly improve the quality of the 
Air Force. 

However, before we can put very much of it into effect, we have 
to be assured that we will have a better retention of our junior 
officers and airmen in order to make the Air Force more efficient. 

Senator STENNIS. Why not pass the law and have it in standby 
form, and then use it in the light of your experience. 

Do you think that is sound 

General Merreii. Sir, we would like very much to have the law 
passed. 

Senator Srennis. And that is the position of the Air Force; is 
that right? 

General MERRELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Do you want to comment on that, either one of 
you gentlemen ! ¢ 

We are talking about the management legislation. He said it 
should be passed. The Air Force wants it passed and put on a 
standby basis. 

General Wuire. Put it this way. There is some management 
legislation that we would like to see enacted and which is before 
the Secretary of Def ense for consideration now. 

Senator Stennis. We thank you very much, General. 

We want certain questions answered here. They are more or less 
committee questions, gentlemen, but I do not want to take all of the 
time. 

Thank you very much, General Merrell. 

Senator Saltonstall, what questions do you have ? 

Senator Sarronsrani. Mr. Chairman, I have several questions, 
but they can be answered very briefly. 

Senator Stennis. All right, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SaLronsrauy. The reason I ask these questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, there are as I see it 6 or 7 of the principles on which we have 
to build the bill. Then we have to build the technicalities around 
these principles. 
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Mr. Douglas and General White, I ask you these questions : 

Do you te that the administration’ s proposal of a 6-percent 
increase for all those in the military service for over 2 years is a good 
provision ? 

Secretary Doueias. Yes, we are in favor of it. When you face the 
likelihood of similar increases in civilian service, it is essential to meet 
the cost-of-living increase in the military as well. 

Senator Sartonsratu. It is my understanding that the Cordiner 
report and the administration’s bill have different ceilings for the 
top grades of officers. 

Which bill are you in favor of ? 

Secretary Doveras. I have stated, Senator, that the rates provided 
in the administration bill would be of gr eat help. At the time the 
Cordiner report came out I stated that 11 was hake artedly in favor 
of the rates included in the report. 

Senator SatronstatL. In other words, from the point of view of 
the Air Force, you believe that the Cordiner ceilings in the higher of- 
ficer grades would be more helpful in keeping the men in those grades 
and keeping them in the service ? 

Secretary Dove tas. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Sanronsraty. The Defense Department, Mr. Francis, as 
I understand it, and possibly the chairman will disagree with me 
but I do not think he will, had a different principle. on incentive 
versus longevity. 

As I understand Secretary Francis, the Defense Department. be- 
lieved that there should be some promotions for longevity. The Navy 
and the Army in their testimony to us indicated that they would like 
to put the promotion on an incentive basis and eliminate gradually, 
as soon as they could longev ity methods of promotion. 

What is the Air Force’s view 

Secretary Doveras. The Air Force insofar as practical would like 
to eliminate longevity and go to a straight incentive basis. I might 

say though that “if the steps in grade are regarded as a form of lon- 
gevity, which they are for some purposes, we are in favor of the steps 
in grade that are provided in the bill. 

Senator Sauronstaty. In other words, even though you promote 
for efficiency, you believe also that there is advantage in having, we 
will say, a long-time sergeant who should be promoted or get better 
pay because of the time he served ? 

Secretary Doveras. No; I said I wanted to eliminate longevity 
unless you regarded longevity as included in the steps in grade. [ 
would have the one pay scale for every colonel entering at the grade 
of colonel. 

Senator Sautonstau. Pay scale for what ? 

Secretary Doveias. And I would think it was very important to 
avoid the inversion which exists today which, for instance, gives you 
higher pay to some lieutenant ¢ -olonels than colonels receive and higher 
pay to majors in some instances on the basis of longevity than a lieu- 
tenant colonel may receive. 

Senator SAL TONSTALL. Obviously from the chart of General Mer- 
rell, you are in favor of these additional grades? 

Secretary Dovenas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Obviously you are in favor of some type of 
a bill to eliminate the so-called hump of World War IT? 
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Secretary Doucuias. Any help that we can have in that direction 
would be useful. 

Senator Savronsraty. Another question that I did not hear dis- 
cussed today. There is very little incentive pay in either of these bills 
for lieutenants and captains. 

In some instances some testimony we have had would indicate that 
it would be helpful to put in a little increase for the lieutenants and 
captains. 

What do you say ? 

Secretary Dougas. I am willing to accept the findings of the Cordi- 
ner Committee and the Department in preparing this bill that we can 
meet our requirements in securing the ready technically qualified serv- 
ice that we need without substantial increases in those grades. 

Of course they would get the 6 percent. 

Senator Sautronstaut. In other words, you would stay by the Cordi- 
ner report ¢ 

Secretary Doua.as. Yes, I would. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You have had considerable mail, I think all 
of us have, on increasing the retirement allowances, having increased 
retirement allowances in this bill. 

I would assume the retired persons would get 6 percent, if the 6 went 
right through. 

Should there be increased retirement amounts beyond that? 

Secretary Douc.as. I have stated that I strongly favor some pro- 
vision for retired personnel. 

It seems to me it could very well be left to the committee to deter- 
mine whether it’s 6 percent or whether it is based on a different for- 
mula, and it is conceivable that that could be handled in a separate 
bill. 

Senator Satronsratu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Sattronsratt. I asked those questions, Mr. Douglas, because 
as I see it, those are the aaa problems that we have got to consider, 
in wr iting up this bill. 

Secretary Douenas. I think that is right, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary and General White, we have certain 
questions here that are questions for the committee, and this record 
may now be the only record that will be on the Senator’s desk when 
this bill is debated, the only record that will be from the Senate side 
in conference. 

So at the expense of some repetition on these matters, we want you 
to answer these prepared questions. 

Mr. Secretary, as you know, the principal aim of this legislation is 
to convert the present military-pay system to a step in grade plan from 
the present system, emphasizing longevity based on total years of 
service. 

We would like the definite view of the Air Force as to whether it 
is essential for the future Air Force pay system that the step-in-grade 
provisions of the pending bill be adopted, and that longevity be «bol- 
ished as the term is generally used with regard to recognizing pay 
based on total years of service. 

Now you have touched on that. 

You have a clearcut opinion on this as I have understood. 

Secretary Doueias. I strongly favor the step-in-grade. 

Senator Stennis. General White. 
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General Wuirre. I agree. 

Senator Stennis. The question may come up at some stage of this 
bill as to just how essential it is, and do you consider this change under 
modern conditions to be essential ? 

Secretary Dove.as. I think it is entirely appropriate. I hesitate 
tod say that it is essential on the basis that we couldn’t live with some 
slight longevity features, particularly if the bill provided for their 
elimination over a period of time, but I strongly favor the step-in- 
grade without longevity as we have known it. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t mean to say you couldn’t live without it, 
but as you see this picture unfolding over the years, don’t you think 
it is essential that we take a step like this, virtually essential. 

Secretary Douatas. Yes, I do, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. You do, too, General White ? 

General Wurre. I do, yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. The next question here is does the Air Force sup- 
port the 4-year phase-in for officers and warrant oflicers presently con- 
tained in S. 3081, or do you think it is essential that the ultimate in- 
crease became effective at once? 

Now that is not an attempt to put you gentlemen on the spot. We 
just want to know how this thing is going to react in the services if 
it is phased-in over a 4-year period. 

Secretary Douetas. I am sure the services prefer a bill which will 
makes the changes effective immediately. However, in my opinion, a 
very large part of the incentives we are looking to create would be 
created by the phased-in pay increase. 

Senator Stennis. General White, do you want to comment on that? 

General Wuire. I have this slight modification: that I think the 
impact of the full incentive immediately will be greater than if they 
are phased-in. 

Senator Stennis. Someone has made the point that some officers in 
their consideration of whether they will stay or whether they will 
retire, that this phase-in proposition would be very uncertain as to 
them. Do you have any special comment on that problem that might 
be created ¢ 

General Wuire. I would think it would have a bearing on it. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, the typical brigadier general not 
on flight pay would be increased under the bill to $17,628 a year. A 
typical colonel on flight pay, however, would be increased to $17,940. 
In view of the number of colonels, do you think this is a proper spread 
between the two ranks? Had you thought about that? 

Secretary Doucras. I don’t see quite why we should compare a 
brigadier general not on flight pay with a colonel on flight pay. I 
am not sure what the figure would be. The brigadier general does 
not get as much flight pay as a colonel, but most of our brigadier 
generals are on flight pay, so that the comparison would be more 
normal between the two grades on flight pay. 

Senator Stennis. You don’t think that creates a problem ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I would not suggest that we make any change 
in the flight pay provision. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. General White? 

General Wire. I make a very distinct differentiation between base 
pay and flying pay. An officer who is not on flying pay doesn’t take 
the risks. Flying pay is for bodily risks, and I don’t think we have 
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any difficulty with that in the Air Force. If it results in a slight 
inversion of pay in a case like that, I think it is well understood, 
because the man who is drawing the lesser pay is not taking the risks 
of the man who is drawing the flight pay. The flight pay is separate 
as I see it. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, sir. Mr. Secretary, on this question 
of the number of  elelligle in all the services now, in 1945 the Air 
Force, being then the Air Corps, had on active duty about 2,567 
colonels. You now have about 4,650 colonels. I realize there have 
been many added responsibilities, but give us your detailed justifica- 
tion for those figures. 

Secretary Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I can suggest what I think are 
proper explanations. Perhaps it will fall short of the detailed ex- 
planation you would like to have and we can perhaps furnish such an 
explanation for the record. 

[ would say, first, we are assigning a very large number of colonels, 
certainly well over 500, to positions “that didn’t exist then. They are 
assigned to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. They are assigned 
to the mutual aid groups all over the world, and we have a require- 
ment that wasn’t known at that time. 

I would say it is also my impression that at the end of World War 
II, there were a very large number of lieutenant-colonels performing 
assignments that were normally colonel assignments. 

I think that one might as well recognize that the pressures in the 
intervening years, particularly in the last, I would say, 7 or 8 years, 
have been very great toward promotion to meet the whole problem we 
are talking about, to some extent; because if you can promote a man, 
even though his pay may be ata a level, you are more likely to hold 
him, than not promoting him. So, I feel very sure that to a consid- 
erable extent, the increased eames of colonels reflects trying to meet 
that need, and also permitting a higher payment to the men con- 

cerned. 

I think those are the reasons that occur to me. 

My understanding is that today the number of colonels in the Air 
Force in relation to military personnel is substantially less than in the 
other two services. 

Senator Stennis. That is correct. We have those figures here. I 
commend you for your frankness in answering that question. That 
brings up this inquiry now. 

if we enact this bill or one better than this bill, do you think that 
will dispense with the necessity of having to use this plan of promo- 
tions? 

Secretary Dovetas. It would certainly reduce some of the pressures. 

Senator Srennis. Will it stop the practice? That is a question of 
administration. 

Secretary Doueias. That goes into another question. That goes 
into the problem of the careful analysis of the grades that are appro- 
priate under existing conditions for the responsibilities involved. 

That refers to directions and pressures and I think they are a factor, 
but I would not want to say that there would be any material change 
in the number of colonels required for the force level we have. It 
might well be that it would be appropriate to study the question in 
the light of a new level of compensation. 
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Senator Stennis. I do not want the Congress to try to get off into 
the realm of promotions. That is an administrative matter and I want 
to stay out of it, of course, but you say you have had to use that as a 
means of meeting the situation, and if we pass this pay bill or one 
better, you say the pressure will be relieved, but what assurance can we 
give to the Senate that the practice will be stopped. 

Secretary Dovetas. I do not want to be misunderstood as saying 
that. I think there are too many colonels for the force level of the 
Air Force today. 

Senator Stennis. But at least if this bill is passed, you do not have 
to use promotions just to increase pay. 

Secretary Doveias. I would not think we would have pressures 
to do so beyond the present proportion, to any large extent. 

Senator Srennis. General White, do you wish to comment on that? 

General Waite. I do not believe that we have promoted colonels 
just to get them more pay. I think that every position for a colonel 
Sout been analyzed and set up in the tables of organization, and I do 
not believe the tables of organization are inflated, but if this bill is 
passed, or even if it isn’t, we will certainly review them, because we 
certainly do not want to have padded grade structures. 

I might add, as the Secretary has stated, there are a great many 
new functions and new requirements on the Air Force that we did 
not have when they were part of the Army. There have been a greut 
many developments that have occurred, so they are not all within 
the Air Force, I mean serving within the Air Force. 

Senator Srennis. These questions are not necessarily critically 
asked. 

General White. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. But we want to get the facts, and a lot of people 
have these things on their minds. 

General Wuire. I hope my reply, sir, was not defensive, either. I 
just want to set the record straight. 

Senator Stennis. I understand fully. There has been a lot of mis- 
information kicked around on this very subject. 

Now a related matter, Mr. Secretary. 

The budget estimates indicate that you plan to increase the number 
of colonels on active duty to about 5,100 by fiscal year 1962, which 
would imply that you have a requirement ‘for about 450 more jobs 
calling for this grade. Do you gentlemen have any comment on that? 

Secretary Doveras. I have confidence that this is a reasonable re- 
quirement in connection with the analysis of responsibilities and the 
relative numbers in various grades. 

Senator Stennis. General White ? 

General Wuire. As you now, sir, we are a relatively new service. 
There were certain grade structures established. We felt that it was 
better to fill the total numbers gradually rather than doing it all at 
once. I think that a wise decision, but I also say it has plagued us 
ever since we made it, because people wonder why we are going up. 
It is simply because we did not fill them all up in a great group at one 
time. We have phased these promotions, and we are not up to the 
authorized strengths today, but as we become more mature, and as time 
goes on, we hope to fill them up. 

Senator Stennis. Your authorized strength is based on a percent- 
age, isn’t it? 
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General Wurre. Percentage, that is right, sir. 
Senator Stennis. As I recall, we looked into that once and found 
out that percentage was passed in 1947, amended in 1954, and maybe 
you have an altogether different problem now. 

It is a subject that is very complicated, and it is hard for me to learn 
much about it. 

You say, then, that these extra colonels that you are adding is just 
a filling out of the billets that you have been foreseeing a need for all 
these years. 

General Wuirr. That is right, sir. 

Of course, the force structure is changing, and it is not exactly the 
same as it was 5 years ago. 

Senator Stennis. You see, when you come in here increasing the pay 
for all these men, and then increasing the number of them, too, that 
raises a double question. Is there anything further on that? 

General Wuirr. That is what I say, sir. This particular decision of 
a few years back not to fill these grades all at once has plagued us right 
straight along. 

Senator Srennts. Mr. Secretary, you had something else you indi- 
cated you wanted to state. 

Secretary Dove.as. No, sir; but I got considerable reassurance in 
the fact that the other services’ percentage of colonels and captains is 
very much higher. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, we noticed that, but, going now to the higher 
officers above colonels, you indicate here on your chart (chart y) an 
increase in your general ‘officers. 

What is the situation there ? 

Secretary Dove.as. I think it is substantially the same as we indi- 
cated with colonels that we never have come up to what we regard as a 
proper authorization. 

General Wuire. It would be within the percentage authorizations. 
With the many outside jobs that are required, we feel that these pro- 
motions are in order. 

Senator Stennis. It is hard to understand, gentlemen, as the num- 
ber of men in the service goes down the number of the officers has to 
goup. I can see where that would be true to an extent, but I do not 
grasp the full picture. 

General Wuirer. As a principle, sir, that is certainly right. I just 
happen to have anticipated this question. I would like to cite some 
of the general officer assignments that are new. 

Senator Sanronsrany. Take the diplomatic fields, how many men 
have you got assigned now, say attached to embassies ? 

General Wutre. Yes, those would be all attached. We have ac- 
tually authorized 12 and we have 9 assigned on that type of duty, 
attachés. There are very few general officers who are attachés, per- 
haps only one in the United Kingdom. as the only attaché. 

In NATO we have two, which I think is the type of thing you are 
thinking about. In SHAPE 13, 22 authorized, and we have 1 13 officers 
serving there. In the European Command, we have five Air Force 
general officers. Then, one of the new things since the Air Force was 
created, or simultaneously with it, we have 9 general officers in the 
office of the Secretary of Defense against an authorization of 11. We 
have 15 general officers in the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization 
against an authorization of 20. All of those are new. We have the 
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North American Air Defense Command, in which we have four Air 
Force general officers. 

Senator SaLronsTaty. So all of those officers are outside their regu- 
lar line of duty? 

General Wuire. Yes; they are outside of straight Air Force duties. 

Senator Srennis. I notice your chart y. Don’t bring it up for 
debate now, but I notice your number of 431 would go above the 
present committee formula limitation of 425. I just note that. You 
won't be bound by that number. 

Secretary Doueias. We would expect to come and talk to you about 
that. 

Senator Stennis. I think it is regrettable, gentlemen, for all the 
services to have so many of your general officers assigned outside of 
your military missions. I think it is wholly regrettable. 

On the other hand, I hear by the grapevine that the different serv- 
ices compete with each other for those assignments. I didn't believe 
it, myself, and I don’t know. 

General Wuire. I would say in many of them they rotate, sir, but 
competition, it depends on the job. 

Senator Srennis. I think it is unfortunate myself that you are 

called on to furnish the men for so many of those assignments. 

Let’s proceed with these questions. 

Mr. Secretary, considerable interest and concern has been ex- 
pressed by young people regarding the promotion systems in all the 
services, since, of course, under the ] pay proposal] all future pay would 
depend primarily on when and if a man were promoted. It is my 
understanding that at the present time, the Air Force does have a 
wholly competitive system for temporary promotions for the upper 
commissioned grades of major, lieutenant colonel, and colonel—this, 
in contrast to the more accelerated pattern for both eer and 
permanent promotions which prevailed after World War The 
subcommittee would be appreciative if you could describe or got 
for the record the promotional pattern for the commissioned grades 
since the end of World War II for both the permanent and tem- 
porary systems, indicating just when an officer was in the zone in 
each grade and what percentage was selected. Also indicate the ap- 
proximate years of service for those receiving temporary promo- 
tions. 

This comes up and it is discussed. 

Secretary Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a response 
to that for the record. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, you can get these questions from the reporter 
later, if you wish, but that will be submitted for the record. 

(Subsequently, the following information was submitted :) 


TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS 


Since the beginning of World War II, the temporary promotion system has 
been the prime determiner of the grade complexion of the active duty commis- 
sioned force. The grades in which most Air Force officers ended World War 
Il were gained under temporary appointment and, with few exceptions, grade 
changes in the active duty force since that date have taken place under the 
temporary promotion program. From the end of World War II until the Ko- 
rean emergency, there were some temporary promotions made, but very few. 
For instance, in that time, we promoted 250 officers temporarily to colonel (on 
approximately 1 out of 5 selectivity) and about 400 to lieutenant colonel and 
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800 to major (approximately 1 out of 9 and 1 out of 10). The eligibility criterion 
for Regular officers required that they hold a permanent appointment in the 
grade from which they were being considered for promotion. The Reserve 
officer had to have an amount of service equivalent to that of the Regular officer 
who was being considered for promotion. 

The tremendous numerical expansion of the active duty force during the 
Korean emergency permitted a temporary promotion program of considerable 
scope in filling our increased grade requirements. However, in contrast to the 
completely decentralized promotions during World War II, in which the individual 
was promoted on the basis of occupying a position vacancy, promotions during 
the Korean conflict were made within overall Air Force authorizations. The 
Korean program attempted to rectify, to the degree possible, the inequities in 
grade which existed between the officer who had remained on active duty con- 
tinuously since World War II with little or no promotion opportunity and the 
recalled reservist who was his one time contemporary and who was recalled 
in accordance with applicable law in a grade (usually 1 and in many cases 2) 
higher than that which he had last served on active duty. Wide zones of 
eligibility thus were constructed—however, sizable numbers of promotion vacan- 
cies were available for competition among all active duty officers including 
the involuntarily recalled reservists. 

After terminution of the Korean emergency, when it became evident that the 
Air Force would continue to maintain a sizable force of commissioned officers 
on active duty, the temporary promotion program was reevaluated. Almost 
coneurrently, the Officer Grade Limitations Act of 1954 (10 U. S. C. 8202) was 
enacted. This statute placed limitations on the numbers of officers who might 
serve in the field grades in a commissioned force of any given size but, by so 
doing, gave the Air Force for the first time a firm basis upon which to plan 
temporary promotions. In 1954, therefore, the Air Force embarked on a program 
under which it would reach the limitations imposed by the Officer Grade Limita- 
tions Act in the area of 1960-62. This program was admittedly a compromise. 
It was a compromise between the necessity to reach our stated grade require- 
ments (as limited by the Officers Grade Limitations Act) as soon as possible 
and the necessity for keeping a degree of promotion incentive for our officers as 
long as possible. In this program, selections for colonel and lieutenant colonel 
are completely centralized at Headquarters, United States Air Force. Selections 
for major and captain are partially centralized. The final approval of an indi- 
vidual’s promotion rests with this headquarters. 

Because of the wide zones of eligibility which had been constructed during 
the Korean emergency, and because of our desire not to remove an officer from 
eligibility once he had become eligible and, what is more important, to insure 
a high degree of qualification among those selected, relatively large numbers of 
officers now are made available for promotion to fill relatively few available 
vacancies. In this program, selectivity for promotion to colonel has increased 
to the point where it is now on the order of 1 out of 21. Selection to lieutenant 
colonel is approximately 1 out of 18 eligibles and selection to major is 1 out of 12. 


PERMANENT PROMOTION OF REGULARS 


The regular officer component of the active duty commissioned force also ad- 
vances in grade through permanent promotion. This is the normal progression 
associated with a full military career. However, with relatively few exceptions, 
the regular officer’s permanent promotion up until now has not resulted in a 
grade change on active duty—it is merely a case of his permanent grade over- 
taking his active duty (temporary) grade. 

The regular officer force with which we entered World War II was increased 
to approximately 17,000 during the integration cycles of 1946-47. The perma- 
nent grades in which these new regular officers were commissioned were deter- 
mined by the length of service which was credited to them upon their appoint- 
ment. In some instances, this service continued “constructive service” which 
was given based upon age at time of appointment. Most of these officers, there- 
fore, were given permanent appointments in grades below the grades they al- 
ready held on active duty. In this connection, it is particularly significant to 
note that their reserve contemporaries at the same time were being given perma- 
nent grades in the Reserve based generally upon his active duty grade. (In some 
instances, particularly among those officers who were already regulars, active 
duty general officers held permanent appointments as first lieutenants. ) 
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Based upon a presumption that the active-duty commissioned force would 
continue to be reduced to a point close to the authorized number of Regular 
officers (a presumption which later was proven false by the Berlin airlift 
and the Korean emergency) the Air Force attempted to realine the permanent 
seniority of its officers on a basis which for the first time would include a spe- 
cific recognition of quality. This realinement took place under section 510 
and 518 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 

In this program, officers who had proven their capabilities in highly respon- 
sible positions during World War II found it possible to jump 2 and 3 per- 
manent grades. Because we were a young service, it was possible for an officer 
to become a permanent colonel under this grade adjustment with a minimum 
of 14 years’ service. Other grades required a comparable smaller period of 
service for promotion. In this adjustment, approximately one-third of our 
Regular officers attained the highest permanent grade for which they were eli- 
gible, and another one-third attained some interim grade, while the remaining 
one-third did not advance at all. This adjustment did not normally affect the 
officers’ active-duty grade because with very few exceptions officers were not 
selected for advancement beyond the grade they held temporarily. 

The Officer Personnel Act requires the promotion of a Regular officer, who is 
found by a selection board to be qualified for such promotion, to the grades 
of captain, major, and lieutenant colonel by the time he has completed 7, 14, and 
21 years’ service, respectively. Since 1950, our permanent promotions to captain 
have occurred at that 7-year point. Permanent promotions to major, originally 
made at 6 years in 1948, have gradually stretched out and have been made at 
the 14 years’ service point since 1956. Permanent promotion to lieutenant colonel 
has increased from the original 8-year point in 1948 to 16 years in 1957. Officers 
to be considered for promotion to lieutenant colonel in 1958 will have 18 years’ 
service (including the adjustment under Public Law 737, 84th Cong.) while, 
from 1961 onward, officers will be promoted to permanent lieutenant colonel 
under current plans upon completion of 21 years’ service. 

With the exception of calendar year 1950, the Air Force has used “fully 
qualified” selection to these grades, as permitted by statute, on the premise that 
there has been no requirement to force the attrition of qualified Regular officers 
at any time there is a requirement for Reserve officers to serve on active duty 
to supplement the Regular force. Under this “fully qualified” selection proce- 
dure, attrition has been low, averaging about 1 to 1% percent at selection points. 

The opportunity for promotion to permanent colonel is not guaranteed as it 
is to lower grades. Selection for such promotion is required by statute to be 
conducted on a “hest qualified” basis and promotion can be made only within 
existing vacancies. From 1948 (when the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 became 
effective) until 1953, Regular officers became eligible for selection to permanent 
colonel on the basis of 14 years’ service. That requirement gradually has in- 
creased to the point where it is now 19 years in 1958 (including the Public Law 
737 adjustment) and will continue to increase to the point when, under current 
plans, the service requirement will have reached 23 years in 1964. The selectiv- 
ity ratio has decreased from 1 out of 2 eligibles in 1949 to 1 out of 12 in 1956. 
The increased authorizations for the Regular Air Force has permitted us to 
increase that 1-out-of-12 ratio in 1956 to 1 out of 5 in 1957 and, depending on 
the year in which an individual comes up in the future, his overall opportunity 
for selection, under current projections, will range between 1 out of 5 eligibles 
and 1 out of 10. The promotion quota is determined as a percentage of the 
number of new eligibles (those officers to be considered for the first time). 
Currently that percentage is 45 percent and, in actual practice, the majority of 
selections come from those officers being considered for the first time. 


PERMANENT PROMOTION OF RESERVES 


The permanent promotion of reserves is not covered in any detail because such 
promotion does not affect the officer’s active-duty grade (sec. 511 (c¢), Reserve 
Officer Personnel Act of 1954, as amended). 

Senator Stennis. Now, as to future promotions, it seems that many 
of the young officers are discouraged because of lack of promotion 
prospects, which is caused by the hump ahead of them. Could you 
indicate the Air Force promotion plan for both permanent and tem- 
porary promotions for some vears ahead? You may wish to comment 
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on that some as to the problem, and then you may want to supply 
something more definite later. That would be all right, of course, 
but this hump matter is in the minds of these young men. You need 
not forget it. 

Secretary Doveias. Up to date, Mr. Chairman, we still are able to 
make temporary promotions. We have not run out of that possibility. 

Now, it appears that by 1961, perhaps, we will be operating on a 
permanent-grade basis. That will make the question more difficult 
to answer, and it will increase the effect of the hump, although some 
of the hump will have ironed out somewhat in those next 3 years. 

I think there are a number of ways that we will have to meet the 
hump problem. Senator Saltonstall referred to special help that 
might be included in this bill, and we would get some assistance out of 
a little more generous treatment to Reserve oflicers on term contracts. 
I would like to put in the record a response beyond these remarks, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(Subsequently, the following information was submitted :) 


1. Active-duty promotion for Air Force officers must be effected within the 
grade limitations contained in section 8202 of title 10, United States Code 
(formerly the Officer Grade Limitations Act of 1954). 

2. In 1954, the Air Force began a phased promotion program which was de- 
signed to reach the above grade limitations in the period 1960-62. Under this 
program, the Air Force has effected approximately 300 promotions annually to 
the grade of colonel, 960 to lieutenant colonel, and 2,000 to major. Within these 
annual promotion quotas for each grade, the Air Force has absorbed : 

(a) The permanent promotion of Regular Air Force officers required by section 
8299 of title 10, United States Code. 

(b) The promotion of active duty doctors and dentists as required by DOT) 
Instruction 1205.1. 

(c) The temporary promotion of both Regular and Reserve officers under 
common eligibility criteria and selection procedures. 

3. To date, the majority of these annual promotions have been effected under 
the temporary promotion program. However, over the next 4 years, the number 
of active-duty promotions which may be effected annually within title 10, 
United States Code, section 8202, must be substantially reduced. In addition, 
the facility to effect temporary promotions within these reduced numbers will 
be further reduced. These reductions are the result of the following: 

(a) The authorized strength of the active-duty Air Force is decreasing. This 
results in a lower grade authorization. In the period 1959-62, the Air Force 
will be required to decrease the number of active-duty promotions to be effected 
annually. Under experience loss rates and statutory limitations, the total num- 
ber of promotions by grade which may be effected annually must be reduced to 
the following approximate average figures for the fiscal years 1959-62 period: 


— r per yet i 


To— Past rate Future rate 


rE ‘ sik wah abel iekameuh 2hadddeeas ‘ 300 | 290 
Lieutenant colonel... ~ pin cece c ay a hang 960 | 750 


Major. -...-- badaclsd illo wndtedtasvnlaaktacdasebbaukh Feds 2, 000 1, 500 








(b) Public Law 737, 84th Congress, increased the authorized strength of the 
Regular Air Force from 27,500 to 69,425. The Air Force is now in the process 
of tendering Regular appointments to approximately 20,000 active-duty reserve 
officers. As these additional officers complete 7, 14, and 21 years of promotion 
list servie, they must be considered for permanent promotion under title 10, 
United States Code, section 8299, and, if selected, promoted to the grades of 
captain, major and lieutenant colonel. This will increase the number of pro- 
motions required for Regular Air Force officers and decrease the number avail- 
able for temporary promotions. 
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4. Within the above forecast future rate of total promotions, the average 
temporary promotion rate is expected to be approximately: 
To: Per year 


Cn  ccieedeiod pecniacapepn ao oheoenphiierimarnialh 200 
Lieutenant colonel 
Major 


These spaces represent those remaining within the number indicated in para- 
graph 3 (a), above, after we have reserved the vacancies required for the 
promotions indicated in paragraphs 2 (a) and 2 (b) above. Any active duty 
promotions for Reserve officers must be effected within this temporary promotion 
facility. 

5. Regular officers may expect permanent promotion, if selected, at the follow- 
ing phase points (1959-62). 

(a) To colonel—45 percent selection opportunity at 20 to 25 years of service 
to fill vacancies. 

(b) To lieutenant colonel—minimum 80 percent selection opportunity at the 
completion of 21 years of promotion list service. Certain Regular officers are 
now being promoted to the permanent grade of lieutenant colonel at the comple- 
tion of 18 years of service. This will increase to 21 years by 1961 and remain at 
21 years thereafter. 

(c) To major—minimum 80 percent selection opportunity at the completion 
of 14 years of promotion list service. 

6. Promotion to captain for all active-duty officers is expected to continue at 
approximately 6 years of service or a little earlier. 


Senator Srennis. Certainly. General White, do you want to say 
anything? Iam not particularly calling on you, but I thought you 
indicated you had something. 

General Wurre. There is this proposed legislation that General 
Merrell referred to: The ied legislation “which is called White 


Charger is before the Secretary of Defense and will give us great help 


in that respect. 

Senator Stennis. This next question is on the management package. 
This has been covered some and I realize your position on it, but let’s 
see if we don’t have it so framed here that it would give you a chance 
to sum up on it. 

As you know, the Secretary of Defense is in the process of prepar- 
ing legislation for submission to the Congress, making promotions 
more competitive and also providing some elimination provisions. It 
is my understanding that the Air Force has supported these proposals 
and in some cases would go even further than some of the items which 
have been compromised because of the opposition by the Army. 

Last year, the Air Force proposed to the Secretary of Defense that 
legislation be recommended which would authorize discretionary au- 
thority to mandatorily retire Regular officers with 20 years of service 
who failed to pull their own weight. This proposal was never ap- 
proved by the Pentagon. 

The subeommittee would appreciate your stating just what the Air 
Force thinks that it should have in the way of legislative provisions to 
meet its management needs. If you could just put that down, what 
you think you need. If you w ant to supply it for the record—— 

Secretary Dovetas. We would like greater flexibility in the au- 
thority we have under existing laws 

Senator Srennis. The President of the bar association asked to ap- 
pear before this subcommittee today because he would be away 10 
days or 2 weeks. He indicated he wouldn’t be over 15 or 20 minutes, if 
you could come back. 

Senator Sarronstatu, Thank you. 
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Senator Srennis. All right, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Dove as. I was saying we want additional authority 
along the lines that are being considered for proposal to the Congress, 
and I think it is correct that we might go futher than some of the 
suggestions. We are perfectly willing to have a broad discretionary 
authority, which would permit us to thin out officer grades and leave 
room for promotion that is essential, if you are going to have the 
proper attitude incentives for the younger group of officers. 

We will be glad to put in the record a summary of what has been 
generally referred to as this White Charger proposal that the Air 
Force favors, if we may. 

Senator Srennis. All right; at this place, Mr. Reporter, let that 
come in, 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 

The effect on the Air Force of DOD 85-265 would be as follows: 

1. Require a best qualified selection procedure in selecting Regular officers 


for permanent promotion to the grades of major and above, with a minimum 


selection percentage of 80 percent of those considered for the first time. 
2. Authorize a below-the-zone selection for permanent promotion of Regular 


officers to the grades of major and above up to a maximum of 5 percent of the 
promotion quota. Each promotion would reduce the promotion quota for the 
primary zone on a man-for-man basis. 

3. Authorize the Secretary to select for involuntary retirement permanent 
colonels and lieutenant colonels with over 20 years of service who have twice 
failed of promotion to the next higher grade. The Secretary may select up to 
20 percent of those listed. 

4. Authorize the Secretary to consider permanent colonels and lieutenant 
colonels for continuation after 20 years of service. If we use this facility, we 
can convene boards only once a year and must select at least 90 percent of those 
considered for continuation. An officer can be considered only once in each 
rade. 

: 5. Require a best qualified selection procedure in selecting officers for tem- 
porary promotion. 

Senator Srennis. Let the Chi iir make this observation. The Chair 
is glad to observe that the Air Force has been in the process for 
some time of tightening up on the qualifications for receiving flight 
pay. I am somewhat concerned to learn, however, that the Army is 
putting some general officers on flight pay along with a number of 
colonels. I wouldn’t pass final judgment on this, but in view of the 
very light type of aircraft the Army flies, this development does raise 
some questions. The subcommittee will request complete information 
on this. 

Now, as to your flight pay, Mr. Secretary, the general aim of the 
bill was to convert flight pay to step-in-grade system, but at the same 
time leave the rates unchanged. It is my understanding, however, 
that the bill will have the effect of increasing the flight pay of many 
colonels by some $300 or $360 per year. 

For instance, the bill would provide a flat rate of $245 a month for 
all in the grade of colonel. Under the present law, he must have over 
18 years to receive this amount of flight pay. Since many of your 
colonels have less than 18 years, they are receiving a lesser amount. 
There is a save-pay clause regarding flight pay so that no man would 
actually lose. However, in the enlisted ranks, there are some cuts in 
flight pay from what a man would have received had he stayed under 
the longevity system. 

For instance, under the new scale an E-4 could receive a maximum 
amount of flight pay of $70 per month. Under the present law, if he 
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has over 6 years of total service, he received $75, which increases to 
$80 after 8 years of service. There are other grades which have been 
slightly cut back. 

Would the Air Force have any objection to a provision which 
would retain flight pay more or less where it is for all grades ? 

Secretary Doveias. We would certainly strongly favor and expect 
that no one would suffer a reduction. 

As to the increases, I think all I can say is that this matter was 
given detailed and lengthy consideration by the Cordiner Committee, 
and I understand the bill exactly reflects the Cordiner recommenda- 
tions with respect to flight pay, so I have the feeling that although 
there may be some overall pay increases resulting from some increases 
in flight pay, I don’t think they are very substantial. I think that I 
would like to submit for the record a statement of explanation in 
support of the increases. 

Senator Stennis. I think it would be very timely and I wish you 
would do that and put it at this place in the record. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 

The rates of hazard-incentive pay included in this bill were established after 
eareful study by the Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical 
Compensation. In the case of officers, normal grade-service relationships as 
established by the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 were used to select the appropriate 
rates from the current hazard-incentive pay scales. It was the intent of the 
committee to merely convert hazard-incentive pay to the step-in-grade system and 
select the existing rate associated with the grade-service relationship established 
by OPA. 

Application of the recommended rates at this time would result in some Air 
Force colonels and lieutenant colonels receiving a small but temporary increase 
in hazard-incentive pay because they have not yet reached the longevity service 
required under the existing rate table for receipt of the same amount. It is 
anticipated that commencing in 1960 practically all officers in all Air Force officer 
grades will have enough longevity service to receive the rates recommended under 
either pay system. 

In the case of enlisted personnel, actual and programed grade-service relation- 
ships were used to select the proper steps from the longevity hazard-incentive 
pay scales. Under the proposed rates, certain individuals having disproportion- 
ately long service for their grade could receive a maximum of $10 less hazard- 
incentive pay if not for a savings clause. Concern has been expressed that those 
entering the service at some future date might achieve similar longevity and thus 
receive less than the current maximum rate. This loss is a result of the small 
but necessary adjustments required to convert to the step-in-grade system and to 
eliminate inversions of pay in the current hazard-incentive pay scales. The Air 
Force requirement for enlisted crew members can be expected to decrease in the 
years ahead. Further, the Air Force expects to have few instances in coming 
years wherein individuals in grades E—-4 and E—5 will have longevity service in 
excess of the longevity experience data used in establishing the proposed rates. 

The Air Force supports the rates proposed in S. 3081 and recommends no change 
in the rates proposed therein. 


Senator Srennts. General White, do you have something to say 
on this? 

General Wurre. No, sir; I think I had better collaborate with the 
Secretary on his statement for the record. 

Senator Srennis. We have just a few more questions here on the 
enlisted personnel. Mr. Braswell has a question. 

Mr. Braswetu. Mr. Secretary, for the record, do you have any 
thoughts as to whether it would be objectionable to insert a provi- 
sion ‘providing that officers would receive this maximum pay when 
they worked up to it in terms of years of service? These various 
rates, I understand, were set on the principle 
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Secretary Doucias. This is with respect to flight pay only. 

Mr. Braswetr. Yes? 

Secretary Doveras. I hesitate to say “Yes,” in answer to that ques- 
tion, because I know of no other provisions of the bill where I would 
not hope that the pay related to responsibility and a relationship to 
the grade pay. 

My reaction, however, is that that is some way contrary to the 
theory of flight pay, because as the Chief of Staff indicated, flight pay 
isa hazard pay. It has been recognized as such, justified as such, and 
on that basis, I don’t really see that it is particularly appropriate to 
reach the top dollar amount of flight pay at the end of a term of flying. 

Mr. Braswety. Would you suggest increasing the enlisted flight 
pay, since, of course, the future replacements in these grades will re- 
ceive less flight pay than they do under the present system ? 

Secretary Doueias. To the extent that there is a reduction in the 
bill of enlisted flight pay, I would say that I would favor retaining 
the present provisions. Certainly under any circumstances it would 
havea saving clause. 

Mr. Braswetu. That is true, there would be no one person who would 
lose pay. However, the future enlisted men in these grades will re- 
ceive less pay, and I think it may be a greater problem i in the Navy 
with so many enlisted men abroad submarines. They, of course, 
would be offered less for flight pay in future years than they are now 
receiving. 

Secretary Doucias. I don’t have the feeling that this flight pay is at 
too high a figure now. 

Senator Srennis. General, you mentioned the colonel that didn’t 
want to be a brigadier gener al, and you said you wouldn’t give his 
name. I think that is correct. I wouldn't ask that any names be 
given publicly, but some of the testimony is so different from that of 
the men that I happened to talk to, that I wonder if you would mind 
just giving the subcommittee the names and addresses of any captains 
and majors and anaes colonels and colonels that have left the 
Air Force in the last 2 years that gave as their primary reason the pay 
scale. 

General Wurre. I am sure we have that. I think we can furnish a 
great deal of data on that. 

Senator Stennis. I won’t disclose those names without your consent 
or theirs, of course. I think that would be helpful. As I say, I won’t 
disclose the names because you get into personalities and arguments 
about individuals, and no one individual proves a case, anyway, I 
mean the principle. 

Back now to these questions, Mr. Secretary, you and General White. 
This is on enlisted personnel. Mr. Secretary, does the Air Force 
fully approve or have any suggested changes for the proposed enlisted 
pay schedules which, as you know, provide for some increase in the 
upper grades, but provide practically nothing for the lower enlisted 
grades? 

Secretary Dovenas. The provisions are acceptable to the Air Force. 

Senator Stennis. You think it won’t work any hardship on you 
there, about those lower grades? 

Secretary Doveras. No; I don’t, sir. Our real problem is getting 
the second term enlistment. 
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Senator Srennis. I thought maybe this might create some problem. 

The next question, the frozen enlisted grades. Inthe Air Force as in 
the other services, there are quite a few thousand enlisted men who will 
be frozen in pay grade after they receive the 6-percent increase unless 
they receive a promotion. In the Air Force, 48 percent of the E-3’s 
75 percent of the E-4’s, and 22 percent of the E-5’s would be on save 
pay, beginning in fiscal year 1959. That means that they would be 
frozen unless they got a promotion. 

Secretary Dove.as. I think there are two answers or comments, Mr. 
Chairman. One is that we are very anxious to give men who are 
frozen, and in an area where it is easy to fill grades, an opportunity to 
retrain so that they will then have an apportunity for promotion that 
they may not have at the present time. 

In addition to that, I think you referred to grades 4, 5, and so forth, 
It is in those grades that we will be able to provide proficiency or 
technician pay for about a third of the whole number in their second 
and higher enlistments. 

So this will give us a big opportunity to improve the situation with 
a very large number in that group. 

Senator Stennis. You think that is the answer ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes; I do. 

Senator Stennis. General White? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You agree to that ? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Here is one thing that I am asking for informa- 
tion. You take these men that you have there and they take training 
for a certain technician’s job and they get into it and maybe they don’t 
do so well. Do you give them a chance to switch over then and train 
in something else if they request it, or how much of that goes on? 
Youngsters so often make a mistake in what they want to do, that is 
my point, and it seems that they ought to have another chance. 

Secretary Dove.as. It depends a good deal, of course, as to whether 
even though they don’t do as well as they might, whether they do well 
enough in training for a skill where there is a scarcity. If that is so, 
they certainly go along for some time in the skill for which they are 
trained. Generally when it is practical, we encourage retraining for 
skills to which men are more adaptable. Perhaps General White or 
General Merrell would like to comment on that. 

General Wurre. That sort of thing is administered by the major 
commands. When there is a man in a surplus skill who is qualified 
and wants to change over, we almost always permit him to do so if he 
has the aptitude. It is very much in our interest to do so. 

Senator Stennis. He has to show some aptitude though, of course? 

General Wuirr. He must show some aptitude. The chances are he 
doesn’t have the aptitude for a wholly technical skill or he would have 
been put there in the first place, but where there is any chance of his 
qualifying, we give him the opportunity. 

Senator Stennis. Give us a word on the way these promotions of 
enlisted men are handled. I don’t know how the Air Force handles 
it. Do you have an examination system, a servicewide examination 
system, or does the commanding officer largely control it, or what is 
your situation there ? 
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Secretary Dovatas. I think you will get a more adequate response, 
Mr. Chairman, if General Merrell comments on that. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, General Merrell. 

General Merrewi. Sir, we furnish to the major commands quotas 
in different grades when we consider the overall shortage in the Air 
Force in certain grades in certain skills. In other words we will not 
permit any airman to be promoted into the top three grades unless we 
have a shortage Air Force-wide in that grade and in the skill for 
which he has been trained. 

Before he is qualified for promotion, then, he has to take written 
tests, and on-the-job tests that assure the Air Force that he has the 
quality of skill that qualifies him for the next higher promotion. 

Then, he has to meet a board of officers to determine also that he is 
qualified for promtion to the next higher grade. That is at base level. 

Senator Srennts. How long have you followed that system? Have 
you made a recent change in ‘it? The Army told us about changing 
theirs. 

General MerreLL. Sir, we started freezing promotions about 3 years 
ago. We did that because the reenlistment rates in the technical areas 
were quite low. The reenlistment rates in the nontechnical areas were 
fairly good, and if we promoted structurally on years of service with- 
out regard to the criticalness of the skill, it soon became very noticeable 
to us that all the lower grades would be held then by people in the 

nontechnical areas. So, as soon as the skill was filled up to 100 percent, 
we froze all promotions in that skilled area, and only made the pro- 
motion vacancies available in our shortage areas, because we do not 
believe it is sound management to promote to a higher grade than what 
we can effectively utilize the man in. 

Senator Srennis. When the Cordiner report as to enlisted men was 
reduced to a graph, it showed that these two grades were going to be 
a relatively small number sitting up on top of the others. I was sur- 
prised at the smallness of the picture, one-half percent for E-9 and 
one and a half for E-8. What is your answer to that ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is relatively as I see it, the question of 
how many grade 7’s would receive the pay of the new grades 8 and 
9. Isthat the substance of your question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Stennis. I was commenting on the paucity, the smallness 
of the number that are going to be in E-8, and E-9 after all. It 
won't add as much to your picture there as [ thought it would. 

Secretary Doueras. We feel, though, on the figures that you have 
referred to, that we would be able to provide the necessary additional 
pay, the proficiency pay to the technical sergeants who are in the 
group that are really concerned in the technical skills where we want 
to make the incentive pay effective. 

Senator Stennis. That is very good. The proficiency pay would 
also apply. As one of the services mentioned, the loosening up it is 
going to give you all the way in these E-4’s, 5’s, 6’s, and 7’s, ‘that it is 
going to take the lid off the top and create vacancies, putting these 8's 
and 9's in there will create vacancies in these other categories that 
you can fill. Will it work that way with the Air Force, too? 

Secretary Dovaras. Yes, it would. 

Senator Srennis. General White, do you want to comment on 
that ? 
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General Wurre. Only that we want to keep these things in bal- 
ance. We don’t want to go overboard in the two new upper grades, 

Senator Stennis. That is the way it looked to me, that there wasn’t 
enough. 

General Wurre. We had better have another look at it. 

Senator Stennis. What do you have to say, General Merrell ? 

General Merre.t. Sir, the two upper grades, E-8 and E-9, it is the 
intent of the \ir Force to promote only those people into these 
grades who display outstanding leadership and are responsible for a 
lot of management and enlisted personnel underneath them. 

The one-half of 1 percent of E-9’s and the 114 percent of E-8’s, 
that pertains to the people who hold the rank. 

However, under the proficiency pay plan, we will be able to have 
additional numbers in those pay grades that qualify for it under 
proficiency pay. 

Senator Stennis. After all, just being frank about it, isn’t this one- 
half of 1 percent and 114 percent mighty low for what you really 
need ¢ 

Secretary Doveras. Mr. Chairman, I think from our point of view 
the ability to treat 8 and 9 as pay grades is the important advan- 
tage we are looking for, rather than promotion to those grades. 

General Merrett. That is the biggest advantage: yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. But my point is there are going to be so few 
of them that will get into those grades. 

Secretary Dovaias. Quite a lot will get into them as a pay grade 
in relation to the number of 7's that we have, and we are very much 
interested in improving the situation of the 7’s by an advance into 
the pay grade. 

Senator Srennis. A man to get into 8 and 9, will he have to come 
up through 5, 6, and 7? 

Secretary Dove.as. Yes, he presumably would. 

Senator Stennis. Roughly, how many years of service would it re- 
quire a man from the time he comes in as a raw product until he could 
expect to get into 8? How will that work out, General Merrell? 

General Mrrrety. Sir, we would generally plan that a man going 
to E-8, would approach that between approximately 18 and 20 years 
of service. However, for some sipshancline leaders in the noncom- 
missioned officer ranks, that would occur earlier. The average years 
of service, presently, of our master sergeant is approximately 1214 
years. Some of those master sergeants are wholly qualified and natur- 
ally would be promoted prior to reaching 18 or 20 years, but the 
average overall would be approaching 18 years. 

Senator Stennis. You say some of them. Of course, you mean on 
the average. You said, then, on the average it would take 18 to 20 
years to get there. 

General Merre.u. Yes, sir. 

General Wuire. In the fourth enlistment. 

General Merretu. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Doveras. But I would suggest that a good many might 
get those pay grades much earlier. 

Snecel eaniees. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Would get the proficiency pay ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is right, and this is the thing we are really 
concerned about. 
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Senator Stennis. What? 

Secretary Dovetas. The proficiency pay for grade 7 rather than 
any particular number going into grades 8 and 9. 

Senator Srennis. I think you have given a helpful explanation 
there. Mr. Braswell, I don’t remember that having been brought out 
as to these other services. 

Mr. BrasweE.u. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. You frame that question and send it to them, 
please. 

Secretary Doueras. Actually, I believe that we have queried the 
commands as to their views on the usefulness of the new grades as 
grades beyond the pay grades, and [ think we will be able to give you 
more information perhaps before you mark up a bill. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. Well, anything additional that you have, 
we would certainly be glad to have. 

General Wire. Mr. Chairman, could I throw a little light on 
that ? 

Senator STennis. Yes, General. 

General Wuire. In this E-9 grade, for example, it would work out 
where we would have one of those for each squadron as the line chief. 
He is the top supervisor in the mechanical field in the entire squad- 
ron, and that is about what we need. We don’t need two for that 
very top job. There would be many people under him who would be 
wholly skilled individuals, but won’t have the responsibility for the 
mechanical organization of the entire squadron, so it probably works 
out pretty well on balance. The man who had a two- pay grade jump, 
of course, for a skill, would get the same pay as the line chief, but 
he wouldn’t have the same author ity or the same responsibilities. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I see you looking at the clock. You have 
been very patient. I didn’t realize we had been here nearly 3 hours. 
This has been a very helpful session to me and I have personally 
enjoyed it, too. 

Secretary Douglas, General White, General Merrell, Secretary 
Smith, thank you for your appearance. Any time you want to sub- 
mit something later for the record, we not only invite you to, but urge 
you to. 

Secretary Doveias. We are ready and will try to answer any ques- 
tions that may develop in the committee. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you very much. We might ask you to 
come back, but, otherwise, we thank you now very much. 

The committee will take a recess now until 2: 30 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2: 30 p.m., the same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 





Present: Senators Stennis (presiding), and Saltonstall. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Rhyne, we are very glad indeed to have you 
here. I am glad that you could come today. The suggestion this 
morning that you come later was purely because of a pretty heavy 
schedule. As soon as we learned you would be out of town, we ar- 


ranged the hearing for this afternoon. We are mighty glad to have 
you. 
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Senator Thurmond, we are especially glad to have you here, too, 
We know of your interest as a Senator and as a member of the 
Reserves, too. Are you going to testify now also? 

Senator Tuurmonp. Mr. Chairman, if you can give me 5 minutes; 
if you can’t, I will not testify. 

heuer TENNIS. Whatever you gentlemen wish is the pleasure of 
the committee as far as I am concerned, and I am sure that goes for 
Senator Saltonstall, too. 

All right, we thank all of you for being here. 

Without any further preliminaries, Senator Thurmond, you may 


proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STROM THURMOND, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Senator Tururmonp. Mr. Chairman, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you very much for rearranging the schedule and 
ow me to appear here to say just a few words in intro- 
ducing a distinguished American, the president of the American Bar 
Association, who will testify. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the chairman in making it possible for 
me to present the president of the American Bar Association at these 
hearings today. 

Before introducing Hon. Charles S. Rhyne, there are several points 
which I would like to make in favor of incentive pay for the purpose of 
retaining and recruiting qualified attorneys in the military service. 
The facts and figures which I shall present very briefly were prepared 
for me by officers in the JAG Corps in the various services of the 
Defense Department, and can be verified if you wish to call these 
gentlemen. to testify. 

Here are my points: 

1. I am alarmed that if the shortage of lawyers in the military 
services is permitted to continue, it may cost the taxpayers millions 
of dollars and jeopardize the rights and liberties of our servicemen 
both at home and abroad. 

2. I am informed that 94 percent of the regular career lawyers plan 
to retire as soon as eligible. This will occur within the next 5 years. 

3. I am further informed that 97 percent of the young military 
lawyers plan to leave the Armed Forces at the end of their 3 years of 
obligated service. Over 700 returned to civilian life in fiscal year 
1957 and 435 so far this year. 

4. Not only is the military losing lawyers in alarming numbers, but 
they are unable to recruit the number needed. During the same 
period—fiscal years 1957 and 1958 to date—they have recruited only 
approximately 800 lawyers. The losses exceed the gains by over 300. 

5. The tremendous turnover in personnel is not only costly, but it 
has resulted in a 50 percent inexperience factor among military law- 
yers. This deplorable situation results in inexperienced lawyers 
handling matters involving millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
and defending servicemen charged with serious crimes. 

6. If this situation is permitted to continue, we will return to the 
conditions that prevailed during World War IT when the rights of 
our servicemen were not being protected. The Congress, in enacting 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice to correct this, required that 
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lawyers be provided. Therefore, the passage of the code will have been 
a vain act unless Congress provides the necessary incentive for recruit- 
ing and retaining an adequate number of competent lawyers. 

5. Any proposed legislation affecting military pay would be incom- 
plete and would not be in the best interest of our national defense 
unless it includes the same incentive pay for our military lawyers as is 
now accorded the military doctor, dentist, and veterinarian. Incen- 
tive pay has solved their problem. 

8. I have sponsored legislation, S. 1165, which includes a similar 
provision for the military lawyer. It would solve their problem. A 
recent survey indicates that 92 percent of the career lawyers, and 79 
percent of the young lawyers on obligated service would remain on 
active duty if incentive pay as provided in my bill were included in 
the proposed legislation before you. 

9. It would appear that the only alternative is to draft lawyers. 
This is not only unacceptable but would not provide the experienced 
lawyers so badly needed. 

Mr. Chairman, those figures, I am sure, are startling to the members 
of this committee. This bill, S. 1165, is before your committee now, 
and if the committee would see fit to incorporate it within the bill they 
are now considering, it would bring the relief that we feel is so es- 
sential. 

This is not just the ordinary pay raise for Government employees. 
It is not the ordinary pay raise, even, for members of the armed 
services. This is an emergency. This is a matter that requires and 
demands action without delay. 

Mr. Chairman, we have with us today three distinguished Americans 
and able lawyers, the Honorable Charles S. Rhyne, president of the 
American Bar Association, the Honorable Osmer C. Fitts of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., chairman of the American bar committee on lawyers in 
the Armed Forces, and Col. Thomas H. King, who 1s vitally interested 
in this matter. He is a prominent Reserve officer and a past national 
president of the Reserve Officers’ Association. 

It is a great pleasure for me to present to you at this time the presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. 

He was born at Charlotte, N. C. He attended Duke Law School, 
but he later attended the George Washington Law School. He has 
practiced law in the city of Washington for about 20 years, and he is 
one of the ablest lawyers in the country, and he holds the top position 
among the lawyers of the United States. 

It is a great pleasure for me at this time to present to you the Hon- 
orable Charles S. Rhyne, the president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator Thurmond. 

Mr. Rhyne, we are especially glad to have you here. We have been 
attracted to your fine legal career, and your public service, too. You 
occupy a very important place in American life, in addition to the 
American Bar Association presidency. 

You are outstanding in our profession, and I am glad to see you 
winding up such a successful year. 

We will be very much interested in what you have to say about this 
bill. Will you proceed now, if you are ready. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES S. RHYNE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY OSMER C. FITTS, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE AMERICAN BAR COMMITTEES IN THE ARMED FORCES; 
AND THOMAS H. KING, PRESIDENT, JUDGE ADVOCATES ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Ruyne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May I first of all tell you 
how deeply I appreciate the kind words with which you have wel- 
comed me here. I would like to tell the Senator from South Carolina 
how much I, as a North Carolinian who was born just a hoot and a 
holler over the line from South Carolina down there, appreciate the 
kind words that he has spoken here today. I think it currently indi- 
cates that something other than the usual sometimes goes on between 
North Carolina and South Carolina towns. 

They generally speak of us as feuding and not getting along, but 
I think this indicates that we can work together on things that are 
in the public interest and always have. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a short prepared statement. I think tn the 
interests of time to read that would probably save the time of the 
committee and I will proceed to do that if that is agreeable. 

Senator Stennis. You may proceed as you choose. 

Mr. Ruyne. I have asked to appear before you in order to review 
briefly the interest of the American Bar Association in military law 
and its support of the improvement and strengthening of the mili- 
tary legal services. The interest of this association in the field of 
military law is not new. One of the primary reasons for our exist- 
ence is the improvement of legal services rendered to a client, whether 
corporate or individual as well as public service. The military 
lawyer who serves probably the largest single client in the world 
certainly falls within our sphere of interest and, while we desire 
most earnestly to improve the lot of each member of the legal profes- 
sion, our primary concern is the effective performance of legal serv- 
ices. This has been demonstrated to you in the past by the American 
Bar Association’s participation in the formulation and implementa- 
tion of the Uniform Code of Military Justice along with many other 
legislative matters affecting the military services. 

Since the practice of military law with its many separate areas of 
specialization is a highly technical field, officer-lawyers of above aver- 
age ability and experience are required in order that the necessary 
legal services be performed in an efficient and effective manner. There- 
in lies the interest of the American Bar Association. The legal de- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force are at this time provid- 
ing legal services for their respective military departments with ap- 
proximately 50 percent inexperienced legal professional personnel. 
Lawyers who have only recently graduated and been admitted to 
practice law are, during the course of their 3 years of obligated service, 
making decisions which could conceivably cost the United States 
Government millions of dollars, or are defending an accused service- 
man against a serious charge in a court-martial which could involve 
death as the most serious penalty. However, of grave concern is the 
fact that even this inexperience would not be available to the military 
were it not for the fact that young lawyers are vulnerable to selective 
service and consequently forced to choose between 2 years’ service as 
an enlisted man or 3 years’ service as a commissioned oflicer. 
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The inability of the services to retain any of these young officers 
is a matter of serious concern to the American Bar Association. There 
is no question that the efliciency of the legal services provided is 
impaired by the constant and expensive turnover of military lawyers. 
Not only is much of the time of these transient officers spent in proc- 
essing, orientation, travel, necessary formal or informal training as 
the case may be, and separation, but there is a serious loss of accu- 
mulated experience which the services can ili afford. In addition this 
instability detracts from. the professional prestige of the military 
legal practitioner and ten¢s te further aggravate the turnover rate. 

In order to further illustrate this problem, the 3 services normally 
require approximately 2,700 lawyers. During fiscal year 1957, over 
700 of these officer-lawyers returned to civilian life. To date in fiscal 
year 1958, 435 oflicer-lawyers have seperated! from the military. In 
addition to this, senior officers in progressively greater numbers are 
facing retirement beginning in 1960. 

In an attempt to determine the magnitude of this problem in the 
near future, the American Bar Association conducted a survey of 
military lawyers on active duty. The results of this survey indicate 
that, unless corrective action is taken, and taken immediately, the 
legal departments of the services will be unable to perform the serv- 
ices required of them by Congress. 

This is the result of our survey. Of 1,045 career officer-lawyers 
who replied to this survey, 987 indicated positively that they plan to 
retire as soon as they become eligible, 94.4 percent. Nine hundred and 
fifty-six of these officers indicated that pay was one of the primary 
factors in this decision, and 876 of these stated that adoption of the 
proposed pay scales which you are now considering will not alter their 
plans. 

Although this fact is in itself alarming, of more serious portent is 
the result of the survey of the young officers serving an obligated 3- 
year tour. Of 573 officers who replied prior to the established tabula- 
tion date, 568 stated that they planned to leave the service upon com- 
pletion of their obligated tour. This is 99.1 percent. In addition, 
483 of these officers stated that adoption of proposed pay legislation 
would not change their plans in this regard. | am speaking of the 
proposed pay that you have under consideration. 

These figures reveal what lies ahead. At the present time the mili- 
tary legal departments are seriously understaffed in the intermediate 
grades of captain and major and equivalent grades inthe Navy. With 
an almost complete turnover of lieutenants during the past few years 
and an even greater experience attrition rate established for the future, 
legal services required cannot be rendered efficiently, the point can 
and will be reached where military justice will return to its World 
War II status, Government contrac's can no longer be legally reviewed, 
and the rights of our servicemen overseas can no longer be protected. 

In order that you can properly evaluate this matter, let me point 
out to you certain facts which I am sure you will find of interest. In 
calendar year 1956, military lawyers participated in 184,348 trials by 
courts-martial, of which 10,689 were general courts-martial. During 
fiscal year 1957, Air Force military lawyers reviewed for legal suffi- 
ciency Government contracts amounting to over $8 billion, in addition 
to patent cases valued at over $3 billion. Also of interest is the fact 
that military lawyers during 1957 attended 4,437 trials of the United 
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States Armed Forces personnel by foreign tribunals as legal observers 
designated to safeguard the rights guaranteed by treaty. 

These are only examples of the activities of the military lawyer. 
However, with these factors before you, it can be easily understood 
why experience must remain at a high level. 

The services and the legal profession can do some things to help 
solve the problem of the disappearing military career lawyer. How- 
ever, extensive study by the American Bar Association indicates that 
pay incentives and promotion credits must be provided by the Con- 
gress in order to make a career in the military attractive for lawyers 
and to permit the military to compete with civilian industry and the 
attractiveness of civilian law practice in securing and retaining out- 
standing young lawyers. Senator Strom Thurmond has introduced 
in the Binet and there is pending at the present time Senate bill 
1165 which is calculated to supply the essential requirements of which 
I have spoken. Four bills identical to Senate bill 1165 have been in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives. 

I would like to say here on behalf of the American Bar Association 
I endorse every statement made by the great Senator from South 
Carolina in support of his bill which he made just prior to my be- 
ginning my testimony. 

The survey conducted during February 1958 by the American Bar 
Association’s special committee on lawyers in the Armed Forces, 
which I have already indicated, shows almost 100 percent of military 
lawyers plan to leave the armed services at the earliest retirement age 
or at the end of their obligated tour of duty. This survey also pointed 
out that legislation along the line of the Thurmond bill offered a 
possible solution. 

Of regular officers and career-reservists over 92 percent stated such 
financial and incentive legislation would cause them to change their 
plans to leave. This would hold the experienced mature officers in 
the service to the financia)] gain of the United States and the better- 
ment of legal professional services of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

Of the officers serving a so-called obligated tour of duty almost 80 
percent indicated that such financial and incentive legislation would 
cause them to reconsider their intent to leave at the end of their obli- 
gated tour of duty. This is the aid in procurement and retention of 
military lawyers that seems to be needed. 

Senator Thurmond’s bill has been modeled after the present provi- 
sions of law providing incentive pay to physicians, dentists and vet- 
erinarians. Experience has demonstrated that what was a very dismal 
picture in the service medical departments has been alleviated by the 
provisions made for medical officers. The services are obtaining and 
retaining such people. Although this bill has been before the Con- 
gress for well over a year, the Defense Department has not yet sub- 
mitted its report. Senator Thurmond also has introduce Senate bill 
1093 to provide three star rank for the judge advocates general and 
the surgeons general. This bill is designed to raise the status of the 
law and doctor in the services. 

_ It is my view and the view of the American Bar Association consist- 
ing of almost 100,000 lawyers scattered throughout the United States 
and, through the house of delegates which is the spokesman for over 
200,000 of our country’s lawyers, that a part of this very serious prob- 
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lem which I have discussed with you can be remedied by a simple 
amendment in the pay legislation which you are now considering to 
provide that the special pay for doctors and dentists be given to judge 
advocates of the Army and Air Force and to legal speicalists of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. I believe that consideration 
should also be given to the other features contained in Senator Thur- 
mond’s pay and promotion bill (S. 1165) and to the bill providing 
three star rank (§ 1093). Our studies demonstrate that all of these 
provisions are essential and we commend them to your favorable 
consideration. 

There is present with me Mr. Osmer C. Fitts, of Brattleboro, Vt., 
who is the chairman of the American Bar Association’s special com- 
mittee on status of the military lawyer. He has prepared, and has 
now available in draft form, a feictlancs which our special committee, 
after exhaustive study, has prepared to present a clearer perspective 
of the problem presently existing with respect to the procurement and 
retention of military lawyers in the armed services. He will be glad 
to answer any questions which any member of the committee may wish 
to put to him as he has been in charge, for the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, of the committee which studied and completely analyzed this 
situation. * 

I want to express my appreciation and the appreciation of the 
American Bar Association which I represent for the courtesy of this 
committee in permitting me to put before you a or which is 
now of utmost seriousness and a problem which will become progres- 
sively worse unless the actions which I have suggested are taken 
promptly. 

Senator Stennis, I would like to add simply this. In the last 6 
months I have traveled nearly 100,000 miles in our country in 36 States. 
Every group of lawyers I have appeared before and have discussed 
anything with have brought up this matter of what they call dis- 
crimination against lawyers in uniform. 

It is their feeling that this is not just a matter of increased incentive 
pay or promotion or increased rank for lawyers, but it is a matter of 
great national consequence because they feel that the law and the pro- 
tection of legal rights in our military services has never received the 
attention that it should receive, and that that is one reason why there 
is such a disrespect for law that has grown in the military services 
and in other ways throughout this country. 

They think that if a military lawyer is given the pay commensurate 
with his important duties and responsibilities, and is given the prestige 
and standing which he should have, that that will go a long ways 
toward curing this whole problem, and it is a very serious problem, 
because the young lawyers tell me well, they do their stint, but they 
have no interest whatever in a military-law career. 

I am sure that the Senator, who was a great judge and a great 
lawyer in his native State, in Mississippi, shares with me and other 
lawyers the concern that has grown in our country for what I would 
call a disrespect for law, from which flows our juvenile delinquency, 
our traffic court, and other problems. 

If we had a career service for these military lawyers that really 
meant something, I am sure that it would mean a lot to our country 
in general. This isn’t just something to help them, as I say, with 
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their pay, but it is a matter of national concern. I would seriously 
and strongly urge that this committee include this as a matter of 
equality, and to end discrimination agains lawyers in uniform in the 
pay bill that you have here now. 

I would like to say just a word about this bill introduced by the 
great Senator from South Carolina to increase the rank of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Air Force and the Army to lieutenant gen- 
eral, and of the Navy to vice admiral. 

The duties and responsibilities which those men have are as great 
or greater than the duties and responsibilities of the heads of some 
of our great law firms, and they don’t have the rank and prestige—it 
is not so much a matter of money—that they should have for the im- 
portance of the responsibilities that they carry out. 

I think that as a matter of equal concern to all lawyers, we would 
like to see the law and the legal profession given the status which it 
should have in public service. I think that one of the very fine things 
that this committee could do would be to include those increased ranks 
so as to give the law the status it should have within the military setup. 

Again may I say how deeply I appreciate personally this privilege 
of appearing before you, and I am so very grateful that you allowed 
me to appear today, because one thing you learn in this job of mine 
is your life is not your own. You just travel all the time, and this 
was my only opportunity. 

I just wanted to be here, Senator, and to attest personally to the in- 
terest I have in this, and to let you know how the lawyers all over the 
Nation feel about this. 

T have never sensed a stronger feeling on any one subject among 
the legal profession in general, and so I strongly urge that the prin- 
ciples and provisions of the Thurmond bill be in included in the pay 
raise bill that you have before this very important committee now. 
Thank you so much. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Rhyne, for a very fine statement. 
It was really a privilege to have you here. I think the profession as 
well as those in the service appreciate your coming and your very fine 
interest. 

Mr. Fitts, did you have a statement or did you have something to 
say? 

Mr. Firrs. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement, but 
there are 2 or 3 things that, as the working chairman of the American 
Bar Association’s special committee, I would like to say. 

Senator Srennis. This is very interesting to me. You may make 
such points as you will, and I will have some comments to make then. 

Mr. Firrs. In the first place, President Rhyne has referred to the 
questionnaire. The questionnaire was sent out throughout the Ameri- 
can Bar Association directly to military lawyers, 2,700 of them, and 
I might say it was completely independent of any command control. 
There was no force or coercion or any thought of it in the answers 
that were asked of the military personnel, and the answers came 
back to the American Bar Association’s office in Washington, where 
they were screened by myself and other members of the committee. 

About a third of the responses that we had in the month of Febru- 
ary, a 28-day period from the time the letters went out until we closed 
the count, had some comments upon them. About two-thirds of the 
military lawyers actually answered the questionnaire. 
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One or two said they did not want to make any statement or did 
not think it was appropriate to make any statement. Most of them 
were very strong in their comments that they made about the situa- 
tion of themselves and of other personnel, some of them saying that 
they were staying on but that the incentive of prestige, of pay, rela- 
tive rank, was not sufficient to hold the younger men who became 
experienced, nor the older men as they approached and got to the 
20-year retirement date when the civilian life offered so much more. 

We were very happy to have the tremendous response we did. We 
have prepared—it is not in final form—the summaries of the answers 
that we have broken down to include the figures that President Rhyne 
has used. We will make those available to the committee first if we 
may in draft form, and then we will have it finalized probably next 
week, 

Senator Stennis. Very good. 

Mr. Frrrs. Also we have . prepared a brochure which is still in draft 
form showing in breakdown of the figures and by visual means the 
answers of some of the problems as to what is the status of the lawyer 
in the armed forces, where are the ranks distributed, where is the 
shortage appearing, what is the great gap between the oversupply of 
the earlier and the younger stages in experience and rank to the men 
who are about to retire that will leave a widening gap in the center, 
even if the draft keeps the young men coming in. 

The material is not in final form. We have prepared and I will 
deposit with your clerk if you wish four copies that are marked 
“draft,” and there may be some technical changes in typography and 
in expression. The substance here is the final substance, but not final 
expression of it, and the summaries of the questionnaire are enclosed. 

[ might say that the material in that, Mr. Chairman, was prepared 
from material supplied to us through the aid of the Department of 
Defense. Back in the fall it was the privilege of the chairman of the 
American bar’s special committee, accompanied by two of the com- 
mittee members, to wait upon Mr. Francis who, at our request, as- 
signed assistance in digging out the material so that we could find out 
what the facts were. 

We find that the facts are as we have been told by military per- 
sonnel that they were, namely the shortage of men coming in and the 
tremendous exodus that is spelling a serious situation. 

The material that we have in the brochure is material that the judge 
advocates general of the three services or senior officers or even not 
necessarily senior officers could well back up, either in whole or in 
part. It is nothing that we have made up. 

It is nothing that one officer has made up, but it is an accumulation 
of the statistics and figures and facts, and not fancies, we have talked 
among the committee, “the five members of the committee, have talked 
to many officers throughout the country, and while I was in Europe 
after the American Bar Association meeting, I visited with a great 
many men, some of whom I knew before and some of whom I met for 
the first time in Europe, and throughout this country the mail is 
almost swamping my little country law office in Vermont with request 3 
to please do something— 
as the first sign of help we have seen. Now let’s see if the American Bar 


Association, which is a great national association of lawyers, can’t do the job 
that we have got to have if we are going to be happy in our work or else we 
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are going back to civilian life where we stand a chance to live a life com- 
parable to that of our fellow attorneys. 

I might say that the American Bar Association has asked of the 
State associations throughout the country and through all our 1,400 
local associations what their views are upon this matter, and to date 
36 State associations, which would be enough to make a constitutional 
amendment, if that were the issue, have passed resolutions wholly sup- 
none the incentive competes provisions akin to the bill intro- 

uced by the great Senator from South Carolina, and the other bills 
that are before the House of Representatives. 

The Puerto Rico Bar Association has also passed such a resolution, 
and we have over 60 local and county associations who are disturbed 
= upset about the problem enough that they have also passed reso- 

utions. 

The States that have passed such resolutions, and the questionnaire 
and the material in the brochure that we will have available, I think 
either early or the middle of next week, will show the figures and 
support the position that Mr. Rhyne has so nicely set forth as the 
position of the American Bar Association, because it is a national 
calamity if lawyers can’t be kept in the armed services. 

Whereas we as members of the profession are, of course, anxious 
that lawyers always stand in high repute and prestige, but if they can’t 
be pet you can’t blame them for looking elsewhere. 

think that covers the situation. would be happy to try to 
answer any questions that you might have. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Fitts. I believe I will call on 
Mr. King now, and then make a few comments and see what the re- 
sponse is from any of you. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy, sir. 

I am president of the Judge Advocates Association. I was Senator 
Thurmond’s predecessor as president of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation. 

I have collaborated with, and other members of our association have 
collaborated with, the American Bar Association. We are one of 
their affiliates. 

I think that we have approximately 75 or 80 percent of our members 
who are members of that association, and I don’t believe I can add 
anything to what they have said and what is in this brochure, which 
spells it out A,B,C. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. King, and we are very glad to 
have the brochure. I understand it is not quite ready to be put in 
the record. 

Mr. Fitts. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. If it will help any in 
the study that I suppose you will have made for you, we will be glad 
to leave four copies of it, on the undersanding that we will replace 
them next week, although you may keep the copies that you have. We 
will replace them next week, and will have plenty of copies available 
in such numbers as you may expect or require. 

Senator Stennis. We will hold the record open at this place, Mr. 
Reporter, for the corrected copy that is to come in next week. In the 
meantime we thank you, sir, for these present copies. 

(The document referred to, subsequently submitted, is as follows :) 
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AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON LAWYERS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


RETENTION OF THE MILITARY LAWYER 


THE LEGAL DEPARTMENTS OF THE SERVICES ARE FACING A CRITICAL SHORTAGE OF 
EXPERIENCED PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Due to the complete turnover of officers in the lieutenant grades, the coming 
eligibility for retirement of officer-lawyers in the higher grades and the serious 
shortage of captains (lieutenants) and majors (lieutenant commanders), the 
services are facing a critical shortage of legally qualified personel for service in 
legal duties. This situation is being aggravated by the lack of ability to procure 
new lawyers. 

The reason—pay is inadequate as compared with the civilian lawyers in 
Government service and with the income of lawyers in civilian practice, 


MILITARY LAWYERS 


A. Participated in 184,348 trials by courts-martial during calendar year 1956, 
5.84 times the 31,554 cases handled in all United State district courts during 
fiscal year 1956. 

B. Reviewed for legal sufficiency during fiscal year 1957 procurements valued 
at more than $8 billion. 

C. Processed and handled contract appeals in the amount of $80 million dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957. 

D. Handled patent cases in total value of over $3,200 millions during fiseal 
year 1957. 

EK. Handled Government litigation involving hundreds of millions of dollars. 

F. Attended 4,437 trials of United States Armed Forces personnel by foreign 
tribunals as legal observer designated to safeguard the rights guaranteed by 
treaty. 

THE FIELD OF THE MILITARY LAWYER 
Military justice 

A. Participates in each court-martial. Required by law as trial and defense 
counsel and law officer in each general court. 

B. Reviews all cases tried for legal sufficiency and other considerations. 

C. Represents accused and Government at trial and appellate levels. 

D. Serves as member of boards of review in the Office of the Judge Advocate 
General. 

E. Advises the commander on all military justice matters. 

Military affairs 

A. Serves as general counsel to commander on all miiltary legal matters in- 
volving interpretation of laws pertaining to the military. 

B. Advises as to administrative matters involving legal points. 

C. Expert in pay, promotion, retirement, and personnel laws. 

D. Renders legal advice on board actions concerning elimination, financial 
responsibility, and so forth. 


Procurement 

A. Reviews and renders legal advice on procurement matters. 

B. Handles contract dispute appeals before Armed Services Board of Contract 
Appeals. 
Patents 

A. Controls and coordinates legal aspects of patent matters within the services. 


Taz and litigation 

A. Handles matters concerning foreign, Federal, State, and local tax matters 
affecting the military services. 

B. Acts as house counsel by collecting evidence, interviewing witnesses, writ- 
ing briefs, and doing everything short of trial appearance. 


International law 


A. Observes all trials of military personnel by foreign courts to see that 
accuseds’ rights under treaty are protected. 
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B. Participates in negotiation and preparation of treaties and agreements 
with foreign countries. 

C. Renders advice on air law. 

D. Renders advice on foreign law. 


Claims 


A. Handles all claims for or against the Government generated in military 
operations. 


Legal assistance 


A. Furnishes legal assistance to military personnel and dependents. Gives 
advice pertaining to and prepares documents concerned with landlord-tenant 
relations; insurance; wills; retirement; medical benefits; tort actions; voting 
privileges; claims; domicile; taxes; deeds; complaints; marriage; divorce; 
adoptions; conditional sales contracts; repossession, and other facets of the 
law and human relations. 


Legislation 


A. Analyzes and explains proposed legislation affecting the services. 
B. Drafts legislation emanating from the services. 


How Many CAREER MiuiraRy Lawyers Do We NEED? 


Total requirement for military lawyers, career and reserve, should be in the 
ratio of 1.5 lawyers per 1,000 actual troop strength. Present ratio authorized 
is 1.15 per 1,000. Present “on board” ratio is 1.12 per 1,000. 

How many career military lawyers is the minimum required for adequate 
stability and experience? Two-thirds of the number of lawyers authorized for 
the services. 

The following charts graphically illustrate the present situation, and the 
projected picture. 
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CHART 4 


PROJECTED REQUIREMENTS ALL SERVICES THROUGH CALENDAR YEAR 1962 
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TyPicaAL COMMENTS RECEIVED 
Senior Air Force commander 


“I note on page 8 of the Air Force Times for March 2, 1957, a statement that 
bills have been introduced into both the House and the Senate which would pay 
Judge Advocate officers a “special bonus of from $100 to $250 per month.” Until 
recently I was opposed to special pay for Judge Advocate officers for the reason 
that the problem of retention exists across the board. However, our problems 
and experience here at * * * have convinced me that definite action must be 
taken to retain in the Air Force our younger Judge Advocate officers in more 
substantial numbers than has been possible in the past. 

“Besides the Staff Judge Advocate and 2 field grade Judge Advocate officers, 
I am authorized 4 Judge Advocates in the grade of captain and 2 in the grade 
of lieutenant. I have not had a single Judge Advocate officer in the grade of 
captain assigned to this headquarters since September 1955. Of necessity, rela- 
tively inexperienced Judge Advocate oflicers in the grade of second and first lieu- 
tenant have been required to perform duties demanding the experience level of 
captain. 

“With a total authorization of 9 Judge Advocate officers, this headquarters 
has lost 6 Judge Advocate officers since July 1956, 4 of them to inactive duty. 
As replacements, we, have received 1 lieutenant with approximately 1 year’s ex- 
perience and 3 recent graduates from law school without experience. One of 
the three recent law school graduates has received notification that he has 
passed the New York bar examination but he has not as yet become a member 
of the bar. One Judge Advocate authorization has not been filled and is now 
vacant. 

“IT am aware of the complexities of present-day military law in both the mili- 
tary justice and military affairs areas. No matter how conscientious and promis- 
ing a young Judge Advocate officer may be, there is no substitute for experience. 
I can see no solution to the problem other than to retain in the Air Force younger 
Judge Advocates in greater numbers. 

“Discussions with young Judge Advocate officers reverting to inactive duty 
from this headquarters have indicated that the hope of greater remunerative 
rewards in civilian practice stands high in their list of reasons for not remain- 
ing on active duty. While I fully appreciate that there are other reasons why 
Judge Advocate officers do not remain on active duty past their obligated tours, 
I am convinced that extra pay would serve to retain an appreciable number of 
lawyers in the service. I strongly recommend Air Force support of the proposed 
congressional measures which would provide special pay for Judge Advocate 
officers.” 


Senior Judge Advocate 

“My answer to No. 1 above is negative simply because I have plenty of service 
and am now past the 20-year mark. Fortunately for me I have other income. 

“In view of ever-increasing and exacting demands placed on the young lawyer 
today in the service, the thought that no one has heretofore championed the 
cause of incentive pay for them makes me indignant. And the lack of such 
incentive has simply meant—these past 5 years—thousands of these lads coming 
into the service, getting valuable training at Government expense, and going 
back home and making use of such training in their private practice. I’m sure 
the record will eloquently testify to this. 

“Lack of action to date proves to have been truly penny wise and pound 
foolish. And last but not least—the caliber of our Judge Advocate officer and 
the quality of service are simply not improving today. The better men just 
aren’t interested as matters stand right now.” 


Junior Judge Advocate 

“The lawyer in civilian life is generally regarded as being an above average 
individual. The military pay for lawyers establishes that in the eyes of the 
military force the lawyer is valued as a second or third rate officer and is to be 
paid accordingly ; such a situation does not inspire one to continue service with 
such an organization.” 
Senior Staff Judge Advocate 

“Only this week I have been confronted with a situation which illustrates 
the problem. One of the brightest young attorneys that we have in the office 


is shortly due to complete his required active duty tour and has decided to apply 
for his release from the service. I have discussed the advantages of a career 
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with him. However, he informs me that he has been offered $5,200 a year to 
start with one of the larger law firms in a midwestern city. They have as- 
sured him that within 5 years he will be earning upward from $10,000 a year, 
and can depend upon this to increase in later years. No amount of persuasion 
ean convince him that a career in the Air Force offers similar opportunities.” 


Junior Judge Advocate 


“It is my opinion that what is happening to the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department of the Air Force is the result of this gross inequality of treatment. 
We have good, capable personnel at the top of the ladder and to some depth at 
present, but slowly the gap as to capable personnel is widening. By that, I 
mean that, in my opinion, at the present trend, in 10 years we will have lawyers 
of the rank of major and higher with experience and capability at one end and 
a constant turnover of second lieutenant ROTC new lawyers with no experience. 

“TI have yet to come in contact with one competent new lawyer, second lieu- 
tenant, with no previous military time, whe is planning to remain in the service. 
We need good young lawyers who desire to make the service a career. Could 
you, in good conscience, ask a competent young lawyer to make the service his 
career under the present setup? For all of his education and talent, he is in 
no better position than a 4-year ROTC graduate. In my opinion, these young 
men are making a wise decision to enter private practice.” 

Junior Judge Advocate 

“These are my circumstances: Two years ago I voluntarily returned to active 
duty after 10 years as a civilian—4 in college and 6 in the practice of law in 
California. When I returned my intentions were to remain indefinitely and nat- 
urally the prospect of a retirement sometime in the future was a matter to which 
I gave some thought. I like the Air Force and very much want to continue to 
serve in it. I like military life, and I enjoy the judge advocate work. In spite 
of all this I find that I am definitely considering a request to return to inactive 
status in the summer of 1958. The choice of time is solely for the convenience 
of my older daughter who is in school. The reason is that I cannot live in the 
manner to which I have become accustomed on the income I am receiving. Two 
years of active duty has made an inroad of several thousand dollars into my 
savings. I consider myself very lucky that my private practice provided me 
with these savings, but, unfortunately, they are not inexhaustible. I cannot 
continue to permit my monthly living expenses to run ahead of my income at the 
present rate. Past experience assures me that there is no need to as the civilian 
practice of law will meet my modest financial demands. Please do not assume 
that my problem is the result of personal extravagance. My family’s standard 
of living is quite modest. Our tastes would certainly not be considered in the 
champagne class. We maintain a home costing less than $11,000, one new car 
and one klunker that wouldn't sell for $200. Our children, both daughters, num- 
ber only two, and I do not consider this unreasonable for a 37-year-old lawyer. 
I believe our most expensive diversion results from our weakness for broiled 
African lobster tails. However, I feel I have earned this small delight by the 
many years of training and experience that I have put into my profession. I do 
net drink and neither does my wife. Neither of us gambles. I mention this 
not as a parading of virtue but only to imply that we do not indulge in either of 
these expensive pastimes, which can wreck such devastating havoc on a budget. 
True, we occasionally spend a few dollars on a Saturday night for a three-game 
series of bowling and we do enjoy traveling a little. Is a lawyer expecting too 
much when he asks that his income provide him with such moderate luxury? I 
am sure it would be considered a very plain life by many and austere to some.” 
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Military pay and allowances by age of officer and specialty 


Age 30 32 34 36 | 40 42 46 50 


Over 4} Over 6| Over 8 |Over 10| Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 22 
(O-3) (0-3) (O-3) (O-3) | (O-4) (O-4) (0-5) (0-6) 


|— ae — — 

















Lawyer: 
CO Sa oe .-| 374.40 | 405.60 | 421.20 | 436.80 514. 80 530. 40 608. 40 748. 80 
Allowances__........---..---| 150.48 | 150.48 | 150.48 | 150.48 167. 58 167. 58 184. 68 184. 68 
Total_.................--..| 524.88 | 556.08 | 571.68 | 587.28 | 682.38 | 697.98 | 793.08 933. 48 








Over 6 | Over 8 |Over 10|Over 12) Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 22 | Over 26 
(O-3) | (O-3) | (O-3) | (O-4) | (O-4) | (0-5) (0-6) (0-6) 





ROTC line officer: 


| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Total....- ; See 571. 68 | 587.2 666. 78 697. 98. 793. 08 | 933.48 964. 68 


| 


Nonrated_. _-_- : | : ne Goce’ ag 5 ciecat la  cincacioh Merceamee ibe 
Basic pay. .-..- ‘ ; | 405.60 | 421. 20 = 80 | 499.20 | 530.40 | 608.40 | 748.80 780. 00 
Allowances. --- . ‘ | 150.48 | 150.48 | 150. 48 167.58 | 167.58 184. 68 184. 68 184. 68 

ead algtillies | ake einen MIRE ats 








Over a Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 22 | Over 26 
(0-4) | (0-4) | (0-5) | (0-6) | (0-6) 


| Over 6 | Over 8 |Over 10 
(O-3) | (0-3) | (0-3) 
Line officer, aviation or subma- |__| J 


rine duty: | 
Basic pay_-.--. eat 405.60 | 421.20 | 436.80 | 499.20 | 530.40 | 608. 40 748. 80 780. 00 























Allowances 150.48 | 150.48 | 150.48 | 167. 58 167. 58 184. 68 184. 68 184. 68 
Hazardous duty ps Ly wnen=| 180.00 | 185.00 | 190. 00 215. 00 ‘| 230. 00 245. 00 245. 00 245. 00 
Total....-- _.| 736.08 | 756.68 | 777.28 | 881.78 | 927.98 |1, 038.08 1, 178.48 | 1, 209.68 
sesh ll nena emaciaieieas ort - Lael ies 
| Over 8 |Over 10)Over 14| Over 16| Over 18 | Over 22 Over 26 

(O-3) | (O-3) | (O-4) | (O-4) | (0-5) | (0-6) (0-6) 
Doctor, dentist: Cpe ee = wale. if ooh ie Me eee 
Basic pay - -- Sawaal aly 421.20 | 436.80 | 499.20 | 530.40 | 608. 40 748. 80 ses hashed 780. 00 
Allowances ....------..| 150.48 | 150.48 | 167.58 | 167. 58 | 184, 68 | Bao ondan ‘i 184. 68 
Special pay... --..-- -------| 150.00 | 150.00 | 200.00 | 250.00 | 250. 00 | 260.00 j........ 250. 00 
an _— ete ain = come nines nai a Re 
Toteh.c..<<dee . 721.68 | 737.28 | 866.78 | 947.98 | lt, 043. 08 h, 183. 48 |------- 1, 214. 68 


| 


Over 10|Over 12) Over 16| Over 18 | Over 22| Over 26 
| (0-3) (O-3) - 3) (O-4) (O-4) | (0-85) (0-6) (0-6) 
| 


530. 40 | 608.40 | 748.80 780. 00 











Over 6| Over 8 


Veterinarian: P RC tone 
Battle GAY ~~ .nscsksess 405. 60 | 421.20 | 436.80 | 499. 20 
| 167, 58 167. 58 184. 68 184. 68 184. 68 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Special pay-..-.-..- | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100. 00 a 100.00 | 100.00 100. 00 


comment — 





| 
| 
| 
| 
Allowances. ..........- | 150.48 | 150.48 | 150. 48 
as | 
| 








Total_. 656. 08 | 671.68 687. 28 766. 78 797. 98 | 893. 08 1,0 033. 48 1, 064. 68 
Civilian law yer: Average net | 
SIIED.. 6.55 acca crchcinniiin | 615.93 | 690.00 | 740.00 | 814.00 /|1, 032. 00 |1, 082. 00 1,108.00 | 1,172.00 











Note 1.—Lawyer enters service at age 25 with 3 years constructive credit for promotion purposes only. 
ROTC line officer enters at age 22 so by age 30 he has almost 8 years for pay and promotion purposes. 
Therefore, at 30 years of age the lawyer has over 4 years for pay purposes, the ROTC line officer nearly 
8 years. 

NoTE 2.—Legal education costs a minimum of $2,000 per year (exclusive of board and room cost). A 
college graduate entering the service at the time the prospective lawyer enters law school earns approxi- 
mately $14,000—total pay and allowances—while the law student earns nothing and must finance his own 
education. Then the lawyer enters the service with a minimum $20,000 deficit in educational costs and 
earnings loss. 

Note 3.—The doctor enters the service at age 27. He receives 5 years constructive credit for both pro- 
motion and pay purposes so that by age 30 he is paid for over 8 years. 
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Wuy Lawyers Do Not DESIRE MILITARY CAREERS 


Because of the postcollege years he must spend in law school and preparation 
for his bar examination, the military lawyer commences his career 3 to 4 years 
later than does his college contemporary in the line and most of the other 
staff corps. Under present law this causes him to remain permanently behind 
his contemporaries in both promotion eligibility and longevity pay. It makes 
him 3 to 4 years older upon reaching the retirement eligibility age. In the 
event he is retired for physical disability, his retired pay at a given age is less, 
due to the longevity factor. All during his career, the military lawyer loses 
up to 4 years longevity pay credit and receives approximately $50 per month 
less than his line officer contemporary. It should also be noted that military 
lawyers are required to finance their own professional education. It is a false 
economy “penny wise and dollar foolish” to attempt the legal mission with 
inexperienced military lawyers, when one considers that experienced military 
lawyers save the United States Government millions of dollars above their 
costs. 

Many detailed studies of this problem have been made. The results of these 
studies indicate many reasons why lawyers prefer to practice their professions 
in civilian communities rather than in the military. The most frequent rea- 
sons given for lack of interest in a military career are (1) inadequate pay, (2) 
lack of promotion, and (3) lack of prestige. There are unquestionably other 
factors, but these are the most important. 


CoMPARE THE MILITaRy LAWYER WITH THE CIvit SERVICE LAWYER 


With respect to the possibility of utilizing greater numbers of civil service 
lawyers, there are limits on the number that can be utilized and, more important, 
on the number that can be procured. In general, civilian lawyers in significant 
numbers can only be obtained in or near large population centers where they 
have professional and cultural advantages. When civil service lawyers are 
employed, they receive higher pay and have shorter working hours than their 
military colleagues; they are also entitled to overtime pay and are not subject 
to military regulations and responsibilities, change of assignment, or overseas 
duty. The utilization of civil service lawyers is not the solution to the problem 
of retaining more young officer lawyers on active duty. 
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THE INCOME OF THE MILITARY LAWYER oR LAW SPECIALIST COMPARED WITH THE 
CIVILIAN LAWYER 


The following charts and other information are based on Survey of Current 
Business—Income of Lawyers in the Postwar Period, United States Department 
of Commerce. This study was based on a survey conducted in 1954, increased 
by 9.5 percent as suggested by the author of the study to bring the figures 
to the 1958 level. It is felt that these figures are a very conservative estimate 
of 1958 average civilian lawyer income. 


1957 








10490 
1955 


CHART 10 






1954 








AVERAGE MILITARY LAWYER SALARY VERSUS AVERAGE CIVILIAN LAWYERS INCOME (BY YEAR) 
Average income of civilian lawyer 
Average income of military lawyer 
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Typical examples of reasons for military lawyers leaving the service 

Captain: Graduated from law school in 1948; employed by the Government 
from 1948 to 1951, in a civilian capacity, at which time he was recalled to active 
duty as captain, JAGD USAF; principal assignment during period of active duty 
was staff judge advocate of an Air Force depot with annual pay and allowances 
of $7,095.36; reverted to inactive status in March 1953 to take employment as 
civilian GS-12 attorney adviser with the Air Force at starting annual salary of 
$7,570; in 1955 left the Government service to take employment as special legal 
counsel with a New York corporation at a starting annual salary of $12,500 per 
year; within less than a year later this salary was increased to $13,500. 

First lieutenant: Graduated from law school in 1951; entered on initial tour 
of active duty as first lieutenant, JAGD USAF, in April 1953; continuously 
assigned as assistant for patent matters, Patents and Royalties Division, with 
annual pay and allowances per year of $5,729.76; reverts to inactive status on 
June 14, 1956, to take employment in the legal department of a Detroit corpora- 
tion at starting annual salary of $10,000 per year. 

First lieutenant: Enlisted in the Air Force in December 1952 and was commnis- 
sioned second lieutenant in March 1953; in November 1953, as second lieutenant, 
assigned to JAGD USAF with duty as assistant for patent matters, Patents and 
Royalties Division ; promoted to first lieutenant in June 1954 with annual pay and 
allowances of $5,729.76: separated from the Air Force in September 1956 to take 
employment in the legal department of a Massachusetts insurance corporation at 
a starting annual salary of $5,800 in addition to which he is guaranteed a 10 
percent automatic annual increase in salary each year until his annual salary 
approximates $12,000, at which time he will be considered for an executive position 
at a higher annual salary. In addition to the monetary consideration, he has 
been guaranteed hospitalization and participation in a retirement program. He 
has also been assured that he will not be transferred and is also permitted to 
buy any type of insurance he desires at wholesale rates. 

Captain: Graduated from law school in 1952; entered on initial tour of active 
duty as first lieutenant, JAGD USAF, in December 1952; held almost continuous 
assignment as assistant for contract matters in the Procurement Law Division; 
promoted to captain in March 1956 with annual pay and allowances of $6,088.56; 
in May 1956 reverted to inactive status to take employment as general counsel 
for New Jersey corporation at a starting annual salary of $12,000; the same 
officer was also offered a civilian GS-12 attorney adviser position with the Air 
Force at a starting annual salary of $7,570. 

First lieutenant: Entered on initial tour of active duty as second lieutenant, 
JAGD USAF, in September 1952; thereafter continuously assigned as assistant 
for military affairs and military justice in the Military Affairs, Military Justice, 
and Claims Division; after promotion to first lieutenant in January 1954 drew 
annual pay and allowances of $5,729.76; in September 1954 reverted to inactive 
status to take employment in a mortgage department of a New York bank at a 
starting annual salary of $6,000 per year; in addition to this salary he was 
guaranteed the following: a 10 percent increase in annual salary at the comple- 
tion of first year with annual increases thereafter ; free hospitalization; free life 
insurance in the sum of $6,000 for the first year and free life insurance in the 
sum of $10,000 thereafter. 

Lieutenant: Graduated from law school in 1955. Left the military service in 
1957 to work for New York City law firm. Starting salary $6,500 per year plus 
year-end bonus. Promised $1,000 a year raise in pay each year for the next 5 
years. 

Captain: Graduated from law school in 1950. Left the military service in 
1953 to join Chicago law firm at $6,000 per year. Present salary is $10,000 per 
year. 
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Law school professor: “I am aware, of course, that you will have been using 
other means of recruitment and that the position involved may already be filled. 
Until I hear otherwise, however, I shall continue to be on the lookout for a likely 
prospect for your position. I may say parenthetically that the demand for law 
graduates continues at a high level. Three of our graduating seniors were 
offered $6,500 per annum as starting salaries in private practice. You can 
appreciate that a position paying $6,400 to a man of 3 years’ experience will 
not attract a man who is having a reasonable degree of success and satisfaction 
in his practice. Valuable as experience is, my guess is that you would be likely 
to get a better man, inch for inch and dollar for dollar, if you start out a man 
fresh from law school who can be trained and who comes to work with the sharp- 
ness of youth and who does not have his zeal worn off. You have, of course, not 
sought my advice on your personnel policies, but I make this general observation 
because in my own experience with the placement process, I found it safer 
to recommend candidates for positions who have just completed their training 
than it is to recommend candidates who have had 2 or 3 years’ experience and 
who are willing to take a change.” 


SAVINGS TO THE GOVERNMENT 


For every career lawyer that we have on active duty, we will eliminate the 
need for 3 newly commissioned lawyers each 7 years. The cost to the Govern- 
ment for each noncareer officer-lawyer who separates upon completion of his 
tour is only slightly less than $6,000, considering commissioning expenses, salary, 
travel pay, schooling, and on-the-job training, uniform allowances, ete. Each 
inexperienced officer will cost the Government a minimum of 25 to 30 percent 
of its investment, not to mention the cost incurred through inexperienced legal 
advice. 

With the services attempting to procure a minimum of 350 new officers per 
year, and the number becoming progressively greater year by year as senior 
experienced officers leave the service, the minimum total cost of this replace- 
ment program can be placed at $2,100,000 per year. This cost will increase by 
year. 

Cost of proposed legislation can be estimated at approximately $6,500,000 per 
year. Therefore, the cost of such legislation will be partially offset by the 
lessened rate of turnover. 

Computation of cost 


A Ras ie ee Een FEE Sa ein ae meee 
II a nsisvnne noes i ier re , sad ice Solin dane beatae ig tee ee 500. 00 
I ina ances sks on ofeach his ete emtcsioe Eta ae l 1, 000. 00 
NN te cathe uineelnth chireiaipteeie ae 1, 500. 00 
On-the-job training._....._...._.....- neonate opined caer clase tt 
aie Be LEON I OO a heii ci cape it cen san gg ead eta 250. 00 

a a a nyse ea eee nen ee 19, 379. 68 
COTAEG OP TATOO Ga aio a its nse pen pers sane eens 0. 30 

I nsec Staci wid si cds anise Dehn tate mie ae ee $5, 813. 90 


Effect of various pay scales on retention of military lawyers 

To ascertain the effect of present and proposed pay scales on the willingness 
of military lawyers to remain in service, a questionnaire was sent to every 
military lawyer on active duty in all the armed services, and to recently sepa- 
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rated personnel. More than half of these persons responded by February 28, 
1958. Their meaningful answers are tabulated below. 


Percentage 


REGULAR OFFICERS AND CAREER RESERVISTS 


1. Is it your present intention to seek voluntary retirement upon com- 
pleting I a aise inne 
your answer to the preceding question is in the affirmative, are your 

t rate of pay and the existing pay scales, the primary factors in your 
— Oe I I at. 6 Aaa csc aie oti bom ebinhaeawesieenenswn< 

our answer to question . 1 is in the affirmative, would enactment 

ofthe ordiner pay proposals alone afford sufficient financial incentive to 
— I iin. kbd biabtinidinteiihes vectnddsac cco 
ou plan to seek voluntary retirement after 20 years, would the enact- 

aan < a military lawyer, financial incentive legislation (8. 1165) now — 
ing in the Senate, cause you to change your plans in this regard?___.....__- ; 


MILITARY LAWYERS SERVING AN OBLIGATED TOUR 
5. Do ~~ 2 pod ae mare the military service upon completion of your obli- 


om = 
your on os ‘Gs preceding question is in the affirmative, are your 
ro rate of pay and the pues pay scales, the primary factors in your 
ecision to leave t eae 2B RR AER RTS PELL LIS oe EEE EE IO oe 76.9 23.1 
answered the previous question mm ete would the enact- 
ned the Cordiner pay proposals alone afford sufficient financial incentive 
haa il is een reidnesabnewnete gens 6.8 93, 2 
8. If you presently plan to leave the active military service upon: ompletion 
of your obligated tour, would enactment of the military lawyer, financial 
incentive legislation (S. 1165) now pending in the Senate, cause you to om 








I Rs ant akakataabtindsadnietdinuneenseaonte ri 79.4 20. 6 

MILITARY LAWYERS WHO HAVE RECENTLY LEFT ACTIVE DUTY FOR CIVILIAN 

PRACTICE 

9. Was inadequate pay the major deterrent to your remaining in the mili- 
I Ri did tidabicthdt b keatsickieahvankondiediekincibietbdtunanmiasivernw 38.1 61.9 

. Would you have seriously considered remaining in the service had 
appropriate military lawyer, financial incentive legislation, been in existence? - 50. 6 49.4 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. The legal departments of the military services are facing a serious per- 
sonnel shortage. Charts 1 through 5, examined with certain facts in mind, 
give rise to considerable concern as to the ability of the Judge Advocates Gen- 
eral to perform in the future not only regularly assigned functions, but those 
functions required of them by law. The facts to be considered are: (1) a com- 
plete turnover of those officers in the junior grades who are serving an obligated 
tour of duty; (2) the present shortage of officers in the major and captain 
grades and equivalent; and (3) the coming eligibility for retirement of the great 
percentage of senior judge advocates and law specialists. According to a re- 
cently conducted poll, 80 percent of senior officers presently plan on retiring at 
the point of initial eligibility. The critical nature of the situation is pointedly 
affirmed by the recent experience of the Judge Advocate General’s Department 
of the Air Force in the Air Force augmentation program, when 238 applications 
for regular status were received for 387 spaces, as contrasted to 60,000 applica- 
tions from Air Force line officers for approximately 20,000 spaces. 

Procurement programs have generally produced adequate results in the past. 
Such success is attributable almost entirely to the existence of selective service 
which forced the young draft-vulnerable lawyer to apply for a direct commission 
as the alternative to enlisted service. Now, with the Army 6 months training 
program and Executive Order No. 10714, June 18, 1957, procurement programs 
for direct Reserve commissions at this time are lagging far behind past pro- 
grams, giving rise to justifiable apprehension. For instance, the Air Force 
offered 240 direct commissions in the Judge Advocate General’s Department dur- 
Fa gy year 1958. Indications are that 160 of these spaces will remain 
un , 

It is often stated that retention problems exist in other fields in the military 
services, but procurement of such specialists does not appear to be troublesome. 


arr _—- 
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Such retention problems exist in fields where the specialist is trained as a 
military man on active duty. On the other hand, the lawyer is not trained at 
Government expense but at his own; consequently, the staffing of the military 
legal departments involves problems of both retention and procurement. The 
following tabulation indicates that lawyer retention is much more serious in 
nature than overall retention problems. 


Military career plans* 














[Percent] 
| Yes Undecided No 

All officers, USAF: 

DE tad cS 5s cacienconsin'ns dus chkp ball oecientaswketabe 68.8 15.5 15.7 

Judge advocate. Beek ieee pola eeravaicateicee a 49. 6 20.0 30. 4 
Noncareer reservist, USAF: 

OO eee eee sini atalidasugitk sieeasisgs dace ninciadleaee 12.4 31.4 52.3 

Judge advocate. ........--....-.-- Jd pate ndp cebdicieeiedenaaieanes 2.0 26.6 71.4 


1 Figures taken from the USAF Personnel Repeats and Attitudes from Sample Surveys 
Oct. 1, 1957. This report reflects attitudes as of May 195 


Therefore, unless action is taken, the legal departments will not be suffii- 
ciently manned with experienced lawyers to perform the mandatory functions 
prescribed by the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

2. The desire of the senior military lawyer to retire upon reaching eligibility, 
and the reluctance of the young lawyers to choose a military career, is based 
upon several factors: 

(a) Pay.—Charts 6, 7, and 8 reveal certain inequities in pay within the mili- 
tary services. More specifically, they indicate that the military lawyer re- 
ceives less pay throughout his military career than either his line or profes- 
sional contemporaries, including doctors, dentists, and veterinarians. His aver- 
age income is far less than the civilian member of the profession in addition 
to the fact that his earnings are limited throughout his military career. Also, 
his income as an attorney employed by the Federal Government would be con- 
siderably greater. Opportunities outside of the military are far more attractive. 

(b) Promotion and prestige—-Temporary promotion practices in the military 
services generally fall within the same pattern; from first lieutenant to captain, 
4 years; from captain to major, 7 years; from major to lieutenant colonel, 
5 years; lieutenant colonel to colonel, 5 years; therefore, advancement is ex- 
tremely slow, and lacks any degree of certainty. Present indications point to 
the fact that these periods of time will increase until they are equal to the 
period of time in grade established by the Officer Personnel Act, to wit: first 
lieutenant to captain, 4 years; captain to major, 7 years; major to lieutenant 
colonel, 7 years; lieutenant colonel to colonel, 4 years. Insofar as prestige is 
concerned, line officers are generally unaware of the field of the military lawyer. 
His advanced professional education and standing is seldom recognized. There- 
fore, under existing conditions, the military lawyer must possess a dedication to 
his service, and a love of his work that will counterbalance his desire for pro- 
fessional success in civilian life and the resultant rewards, in order to choose 
a military career asa lawyer. This is seldom encountered. 


Senator Srennis. Let me make a comment and raise a few ques- 
tions. A vote is scheduled in the Senate around 3:30, at which time 
we will have to leave here. We might just as well concentrate on 
this at this time. 

You referred to the report here, and I want Senator Thurmond to 
hear this. You referred, Mr. Rhyne, to the report on this bill from 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Ruyne. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. That is correct that it has not come back. I 
doubt that it will come back favorably. 

Mr. Ruyne. We certainly anticipate that. May I say to you not 
onlythat, but I addressed a letter to each of the heads of the services 
asking them to administratively promote their judge advocates gen- 
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eral, and they declined to do so, so the only answer is through 
legislation. 

Senator Srennis. I know that that reports is going to be adverse, 
so we need not wait for it expecting any comfort from them. 

Another thing now. The substance of the Thurmond bill—Mr. 
Clerk, I will address this to you because you have the comparison 
right before you—the substance of the Thurmond bill is to put the 
legal members of the military largely in the category of doctors and 
dentists so far as compensation is concerned, is that right ? 

Mr. BrasweELx. Yes, sir, that is correct. I think there is a technical 
matter. it would limit the lawyers so paid to those who are members 
of the judge advocates of the services, and of course there are a lot 
of other lawyers in the services other than those that might be 
covered in here. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, I might say to be technical about that 
to those who are designated as judge advocates 

Senator Stennis. I know those are the lawyers that are serving 
as lawyers primarily. 

Mr. Kine. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. That is very good and very commendable legis- 
lation. Frankly the main trouble toward gettting it enacted into law 
is because it raises so many questions about other classifications. 
That ought not to be a reason, but it is a condition that we are faced 
here with all the time with reference to legislation. 

I have been encouraging the military to create some specialty 
patterns or specialty classifications, and this is in the nature of a 
specialty, to try to take care of situations of various kinds. 

Another thing that I have run into here, gentlemen, about the 
discouraging part to a lawyer making it a career within the military 
is that when these top promotions finally come up, they don’t always 
select the man who is primarily a lawyer. I say that with all due 
deference to the ones who have been chosen. 

I know since I have been here, I have been chairman of the sub- 
committee that passed on a nomination here for judge advocate in 
the Navy, and it was contested on the ground that he was not a career 
lawyer. He is a man that had legal training, but he was what they 
call a line officer, and we found him to be such an outstanding man, 
so highly qualified as an officer, that I could not vote against con- 
firming him. But at the same time we did what we could to en- 
courage them to promote men who are really primarily lawyers. 

You know within the service they have various men that they take 
and send perhaps to a law school. He is a line officer but he is promis- 
ing when he is young and they send him to a law school and train 
him in the law, but he goes on and is a line officer, and he gets to be 
a general officer. 

That was Admiral Nunn. There is no use in withholding the 
name. He went on to serve and did an outstanding job, but I know 
that is a sore point with these lawyers in the service. 

In addition to that, there is something which has not been men- 
tioned here. Ahead of these young men is a hump, that is a great 
number of men that went in during World War II, and it clogs the 
promotion channels. 

These young lawyers look and they see that mountain in front of 
them down yonder, and the shortest way is to just get on out. If 
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they could be cleared out in all the services, that would make that 
promotion channel more open. I think that would appeal to them. 
But I don’t know. 

Perhaps I should put it this way. It is hard to find a person that 
a legal career and a military career appeals to together. That is all 
the more reason why you need some special cons sideration. 

I am very much interested in your bill, and I think you have made 
a fine presentation here. I couldn’t say what its fate is going to be, 
but I know that it is very fine indeed to have you pressing it or pushing 
it and raising the question. I hope you will all continue to do so. 
Mr. Bri swell, is there anything that comes to your mind about it? 

Mr. Braswell is well qualified on all these personnel matters for 
the services. 

Mr. Braswewu. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have any other points that you want to 
bring up, Senator ¢ 

Senator TuHurmonp. I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
thank you as a distinguished Senator, one of the ablest in the Senate 
and one of the most interested members of the Senate in the armed 
services. 

As a former judge of your State, I am sure that you can appreciate 
the important position of the lawyer in the armed services as well as 
in civilian life. Thank you very much for your kindness in hearing 
us this afternoon. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you for your kind words, Senator. I 
think the lawyers of the country have made quite a contribution here 
in this law for military justice, the code of military justice, and it 
has had a very fine effect. 

[ think the lawyers of the country who served during World War 
II, that their influence after they got back home was directly re- 
sponsible for passing that bill. It came to a head soon after I got 
here, and I think it has proven its wisdom in many ways. 

Gentlemen, technically this bill that you have testified about is not 
before subcommittee. I don’t know whether Senator Russell will 
refer it to another subcommittee or not, but it is very relevant here 
in having you testify on the bill which you have before us. You offer 
this as an amendment ? 

Mr. Rune. Yes; we certainly would. 

Senator Stennis. It is a highly related subject. I mention that 
because it is possible that the chairman might refer it to some other 
subcommittee after all, and you would come back before some other 
group. 

We certainly do thank you. We want you to complete this brochure 
and let us put it in the record and have a copy for our file too so we 

can refer to this matter. 

Mr. Firs. I will take up with Mr. Braswell how many copies 
should be made available for the committee. 

Mr. Braswewn. A half dozen will be adequate. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Braswell, I wish you would write the De- 
partment of Defense a letter and tell them that we have had a hearing 
on this bill and that we want their report right away. 

We want them to say if they think it is bad, and to give the reasons, 
but if it is adverse write back and ask them to specify. We should 
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just put them on record here and make them spell it out as to just 
what their position is. 

Senator THurmonp. We feel this is an emergency, Mr. Chairman, 
and I am glad you have made that suggestion. 

(The report, subsequently submitted, is as follows :) 


LETTER FROM UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE MALCOLM A. 
MacINTYRE, REGARDING S. 1165 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, March 19, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your request to the Secretary of Defense for 
the views of the Department of Defense with respect to S. 1165, a bill to provide 
for the procurement of judge advocates and law specialist officers for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard, and for other purposes. The Secretary 
of Defense has assigned to the Department of the Air Force the responsibility for 
providing your committee with a report on this legislation on behalf of the 
Department of Defense. 

The purpose of S. 1165 is to offer sufficient career incentives to insure the pro- 
curement of an adequate number of judge advocates and law specialist officers 
for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard by providing 3 years’ service 
credit for pay purposes (longevity pay), providing authority for temporary pro- 
motion to the grade of captain for Army, Air Force, and the Marine Corps, or lieu- 
tenant for Navy after the first anniversary of the date which such officer was 
admitted to practice before a Federal court or the highest court of a State, and 
by providing special pay for such officers in the amount of $100 monthly for those 
with less than 2 years of active service, $150 monthly for those with more than 2 
years’ but under 6 years’ active service, $200 monthly for more than 6 years’ but 
moor 10 years’ active service, and $250 monthly for over 10 years’ active 
service. 

The Department of Defense is opposed to the enactment of S. 1165. 

The procurement and retention of officers in many branches and specialties 
within the uniformed service, including military lawyers, is becoming progres- 
sively more difficult and would be even worse if it were not for the Selective 
Service Act. In an effort to attack this problem on an overall basis the De- 
partment of Defense within the past 2 years conducted a most thorough study 
of the pay structure of the Armed Forces and has submitted to the Congress 
legislation embodying pay scales which are designed to give adequate compensa- 
tion for all personnel and improve the attractiveness of a military career. 
Should this legislation become law, it is believed that most of the procurement 
and retention problems relating to personnel will be solved. Therefore, until 
such time as this legisaltion—S. 3081 and similar bills—is enacted and an ap- 
praisal can be made of its effect upon the procurement and retention in all 
branches of the services, including judge advocates and law specialists, it is 
considered that S. 1165 represents a piecemeal approach and for this reason 
the Department of Defense opposes its enactment. 

Should the Congress, however, see fit to enact the bill, despite Department of 
Defense objections, it must be recognized that all uniformed lawyers in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are not designated as judge advocates or law spe- 
cialists. In the Marine Corps all regular officers, with the exception of supply 
and limited duty officers, are primarily unrestricted duty officers and secondarily 
specialists. Those Marine officers having secondary specialist designations in 
the field of law, under ideal personnel assignment conditions, should be assigned 
in this specialist field about one-third of their careers. The number of Marine 
officer-lawyers currently on active duty is not sufficient to permit this practice. 
In the Army, Navy, and Air Force, there is a sizable number of officers who 
possess law degrees and membership in State or Federal bars who are per- 
forming duty other than that of judge advocate or law specialist but where legal 
training is required. For example, legislative liaison, special investigations, 
procurement, and personnel. These personnel, ostensibly qualitfied lawyers, are 
basically classified as unrestricted line officers; and since not detailed or desig- 
nated as judge advocates or law specialists, would not receive the benefits which 
would be provided by S. 1165. Therefore, in order to eliminate any possible dis- 
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criminatory effects of the bill, it is recommended that a new subparagraph (4) 
be added to section 209 (a) reading as follows: 

“Those commissioned officers who are members of the bar of a Federal court 
or of the highest court of a State and who are serving in positions certified as 
legal positions for the purposes of this section by the Secretary concerned.” 

This amendment would make the pay provisions of the bill applicable to this 
particular category of officers only during such time as they are in fact serving 
in certified legal positions. 

For the foregoing reasons, it is requested that any action by the committee on 
S. 1165 be deferred until the Congress has had time to consider and enact legis- 
lation modernizing the entire military-pay structure. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in ac- 
cordance with the procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Matcotm A, MacIntyre, Under Secretary. 

Mr. Ruyne. Mr. Chairman, I just want to add one thing. 

Senator STennis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruyne. I appreciate very much your comments. There is one 
thing, though. 

Lawyers, just like doctors, start their careers about 3 or 4 years 
behind, so these lawyers are 3 or 4 years behind these line officers that 
you are referring to all the way through, and it puts them behind 
their contemporaries insofar as this longevity and promotion and all 
that kind of thing, which I think is another reason for this legislation. 

Senator Stennis. That is a good point. 

Mr. Ruyne. I would certainly join with Senator Thurmond in 
thanking you for the very wonderful hearing you have given to us. 
I deeply appreciate it and I hope that your kind comments here will 
have the same results that they had another time when I was in a 
great emergency and called on you to testify in support of a congres- 
sional pay bill. 

You were my star witness. You were such a star witness that we 
convinced everybody right quick that it should go through. We 
would like to use you again. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Thurmond, they were not conversant 
with what a Senator was called on to do. It was a very interesting 
experience, Mr. Rhyne. 

Mr. Ruyne. You did a wonderful job. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for coming in. 
We will take a recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
on Friday, March 14, at 10: 45 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 14, 1958 


Unrtep States SENATE, 
Minirary Pay SuscoOMMITTEE OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Stennis. (chairman), 
Byrd, Symington, Saltonstall, and Barrett) met, pursuant to recess, at 
10:45 a. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senator Stennis (presiding). 

Also present : T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff. 

Senator Stennis. Let the committee come to order, please. 

I understand we have five witnesses this morning. The Senate 
meets, I understand, at 10 o’clock, so we may be interrupted, but if so, 
I expect to return here and go right on through. We will avoid repe- 
tition as much as possible if that is agreeable. 

Who is your first witness, Mr. Clerk ¢ 

Mr. Braswewu. Mr. Johnston. 

Senator Stennis. The subcommittee is glad to welcome today the 
remaining departmental witnesses along with the distinguished repre- 
sentatives from the outside organizations. 

In the Public Health Service, the first witness will be Mr. Robert 
Johnston, counsel for the United States Public Health Service. 

As we know, Public Health officers are defined by law as 1 of the 7 
uniformed services, and therefore, are covered within the terms of 
pending legislation. 

The Chair would assume that the principal interest of the Public 
Health Service relates to the provision of the bill that would authorize 
« $4,000 personal money allowance for the Surgeon General. 

Until 1956, the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service re- 
ceived the pay and allowances of a major general. The Federal Exec- 
utive Pay Act of 1956, however, provided that the Surgeon General 
would receive $20,000 per year plus an annual military allowance of 
about $2,600. 

It is my understanding that the reason for the $4,000 personal money 
allowance would be to prevent the Surgeon General from being re- 
duced in pay since this bill would put him back under the military 
pay system and remove them from the Executive Pay Act. 

Mr. Johnston, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. JoHnston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared statement 
which with your permission I would like to have inserted in the record. 
Mr. Braswell has the copies of the statement. 
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‘| (The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ROBERT JOHNSTON, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON 
GENERAL, UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


I am Robert Johnston, Office of the Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service. I am here today to testify for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the applicability of S. 3081 to the Commissioned Corps 
of the Public Health Service. 

As witnesses who have already appeared before this committee have ade- 
quately explained the general provisions of the bill, it is not my intent to 
take up the time of the committee with any further elaboration on these pro- 
visions. I would, however, like to state that the Department is generally in 
accord with the purposes and principles of the bill. 

In the past several years the various programs which the Congress has 
enacted into law to provide incentives for career service in the uniformed 
services have contributed greatly to reducing the attrition rate in the Com- 
missioned Corps of the Public Health Service. Due to these incentives the 
attrition rate in the corps has dropped from 18.5 percent for fiscal year 1955 
to 12 percent for the first half of this fiscal year. Although we cannot point 
to any one piece of legislation which has resulted in this decrease in the 
attrition rate, we feel that legislation such as the Contingency Option Act of 
1953, the Medical and Dental Career Incentive Act of 1956 (Public Law 497, 
84th Cong.), the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act, and the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act have, in combination, resulted in making the 
Commissioned Corps of the Public Health Service more attractive for career 
service. We feel, however, that the enactment of S. 3081 would result in 
another substantial reduction in the attrition rate. Furthermore, we believe 
that it will help us considerably in another area. Despite the lowering of 
the attrition rate as described above, the Service has continued to experience 
difficulty in the recruitment of the professional and scientific personnel of 
which the Commissioned Corps is composed. Although such benefits as those 
authorized under the Dependents’ Medical Care Act and the Servicemen’s and 
Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act are most meaningful to the officer on active 
duty, they hold little meaning to the tentative recruit who is primarily interested 
in the salary to be paid to him. We believe that the rates proposed in the 
bill would, in general, assist the Public Health Service in its recruitment of 
professional and scientific personnel. 

It may be noted, however, that this bill would not in all cases result in an 
immediate increase in total pay for all officers having more than 2 years of 
service. For example, except for the savings provisions of section 3 (e) of 
the bill, physicians and dentists now in pay grade O-6 with 10 years or more 
‘of active service and receiving special pay at the rate of $250 a month would 
receive a decrease in pay under the bill for the first year of the phase-in period. 
In other words, these officers will receive no increase in pay until the beginning 
of the third year of the phase-in period. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to spend a few minutes 
discussing provisions of the bill which relate solely to the Public Health Service. 
The bill (sec. 15) would repeal section 110 of the Executive Pay Act of 1956. 
This provision, which had not been proposed by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, increased the total pay of the Surgeon General, the 
Deputy Surgeon General, and the 3 bureau chiefs of the Public Health Service 
to $20,000, $19,000, and $17,500, respectively, in addition to allowances. These 
increases, established outside the Career Compensation Act, were, no doubt, 
granted in recognition of the special responsibilities attaching to these executive 
positions, as well as because of the competition of private industry and organi- 
zations for men of the qualifications and experience called for by these positions. 
However, we are not opposed to this repeal, because we strongly believe that 
the pay systems applicable to the several uniformed services should be uni- 
form, and that the Career Compensation Act should remain the appropriate 
legislative vehicle for dealing with all matters of pay and compensation, in- 
cluding recognition of special responsibilities where appropriate, for members 
of the uniformed services. 

I am submitting for the record a table showing what the effect of the repeal 
of section 110 of the Executive Pay Act would be if such repeal were to be 
effective on the effective date of the bill. It will be noted that the losses incurred 
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during the phasing-in period would be substantial in all instances, and would 
be substantial to the Surgeon General and the Deputy Surgeon General even 
under the permanent rates proposed by the bill. In order to soften the substan- 
tial losses in pay which these five officers would otherwise incur during the 
phasing-in period, section 16 of the bill would delay the effective date of the 
repeal of said section 110 until the completion of such period. 

Your attention is invited to section 304 (c) of the Career Compensation Act 
which authorizes a personal money allowance of $4,000 per annum for the Chiefs 
of Staff of the Army and Air Force, the Chief of Naval Operations, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, and the Commandant of the Coast Guard. As the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service is a chief of service and is, in his 
command capacity, in a position of equal importance and responsibility at least 
to that of the Commandant of the Coast Guard, section 1 (3) (D) of the bill 
would amend said section 304 (c) to include the Surgeon General. Such an 
amendment, we believe, is all the more justified in view of the special responsi- 
bilities which he discharges as Surgeon General in relation to the health of the 
civilian population of the Nation. Moreover, the Surgeon General should receive 
this allowance in recognition of his responsibilities which are vastly greater than 
those of other Public Health Service officers who are likewise in pay grade O-8. 

As section 16 would not make the repeal of section 110 of the Executive Pay Act 
effective until the completion of the phasing-in period, this section would also 
delay the payment of the personal money allowance to the Surgeon General until 
the same time. 

Section 12 of the bill would provide for certain amendments to the Public 
Health Service Act. Paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) would delete 
references in the Public Health Service Act to cumulative years of service or 
longevity credit because, under the bill, longevity credit would no longer form 
the basis for increases in basic pay and would thus become an obsolete feature 
of the existing pay system. Paragraphs (3), (4), and (5) of subsection (a), 
and also subsection (b), are, besides being in part technically defective, not 
germane to this bill because they would amend provisions relating solely to 
retirement of commissioned officers of the Public Health Service and not related 
to this bill. We therefore recommend that these nongermane provisions of 
section 11 of the bill be deleted. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before your committee and to testify 
on this bill. 

This table shows the combined basic pay and special pay rates for the Surgeon 
General, Deputy Surgeon General, and three bureau chiefs during the phasing-in 
period under the proposed bill. The fourth-year figure shows the permanent 
rates which would be in effect upon completion of the phasing-in period. As the 
proposed bill contemplates no change in basic allowances for quarters and 
subsistence, these amounts are not included in the table. The material in 
brackets indicates the loss in pay that will be incurred by repeal of the section 
110 of the Executive Pay Act of 1956. 
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lst year 2d year 3d*year 4th year 
I cis acetates $15,916.80 | $16,516.80 | $17, 400.00 | $17, 400 
: | (—4,083.20)' (—3,483.20)| (—2, 600. 00) (—2, 600) 
Deputy Surgeon General...............-.-__-.- 15, 261. 60 | 15, 861. 60 | 17, 061. 60 | 17, 400 
| (—8, 738. 40)| (—3.138.40)| (—1, 938. 40) (—1, 600) 
Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery--__-_._- 15, 261. 60 15, 861. 60 17, 061. 60 | 17, 400 
7 | (—2,238.40)| (—1, 638. 40)| (—438. 40 | (—100) 
Chief, Bureau of State Services_.........______- 15, 261. 60 15, 861. 60 17, 061. 60 | 17, 400 
. ; (—2, 238.40); (—1, 638. 40) (—438. 40) | (—100) 
Director, National Institutes of Health_..___._. 14, 661. 60 | 15, 861. 60 17, 061. 60 | 17, 400 


(—2, 838. 40); (—1, 638. 40) | (—438. 40) | (—100) 


_ Senator Srennis. Very well, please proceed, with the understand- 
ing that you are going to emphasize the points that you consider of 
major importance. ‘ 

Mr. Jounstron. There are two provisions in the bill, Mr. Chairman, 
that affect the Public Health Service, one of which you have just 
discussed, which would provide the $4,000 personal-money allowance 
for the Surgeon General. The other section of the bill is section 12, 
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sir, which would provide some technical amendments to the Public 
Health Service Act. When the committee and the staff analyzed my 
statement, most of the section 12, I have recommended, however, that 
it bed eleted from the bill for reasons explained in the statement. 

Senator Stennis. You and Mr. Braswell have been over this. 

Mr. Jounston. Yes; I was up here several weeks ago and went 
over section 12 with Mr. Braswell, and I think he understands what 
it is about, sir. 

Senator Stennis. We have some special questions prepared here 
for you, and these should appear on the record. Mr. Johnston, is the 
principal purpose of the proposed $4,000 money allowance to prevent 
the Surgeon General from suffering a loss of pay while going back 
to the military pay system. 

Mr. Jounston. Yes, sir; I would say that that is one of the major 
purposes. I would like to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that the re- 
sponsibilities of the Surgeon General have been tremendously in- 
yo in the past 10 or 12 years by various enactments of the 

ongress. 

v feeling is that the pay of the Surgeon General ought to be 
equal to that, at least, of the Commandant of the Coast Guard. We 
feel that the responsibilities of the 2 offices are somewhat akin, and 
the level of responsibility is the same. Now, that is just one other 
point, aside from the loss of pay that he would incur under this bill 

rom changing over from the Executive Pay Act back to the Career 
Compensation Act. 

Senator Srennis. What are some of thosed uties that have been 
imposed on the Attorney General? I know that statement which you 
made is correct, but, for the record, what are some of those duties? 

Mr. Jounston. I have a few here, sir. For example, the Com- 
municable Disease Center in Atlanta, Ga., was greatly expanded in 
1946, and in the same year the National Institute of Mental Health 
was created. 

In 1948, the Arctic health, research, and technical assistance to 
Alaska program and the National Heart Institute were established. 

In 1950, two new institutes were added, the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, and the National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blindness. 

In 1953, the large clinical center at the National Institute of Health 
opened its doors. 

In 1954, the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center was com- 
pleted, and in 1955 the Public Health Service took over from the De- 
partment of Interior the Indian health program. 

These are but a few, sir, of what I consider the typical examples, 
and perhaps some of our major functions that we have assumed since 
the end of World War IT. 

Senator Srennis. You had to handle all this Salk vaccine problem, 
did you not? 

Mr. Jounsron. Yes, sir. That was, as I think you all know, a very 
crucial problem of the Public Health Service a number of years ago. 
I think now it has run its course, and I do not assume that it will 
be a problem in the future. 

Senator Stennis. I know, but that is an illustration of what can 
come in your path. 


— 
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Mr. Jounsron. Yes, Mr. Chairman; it certainly is. 

Senator Stennis. Just what is the connection? I am asking for 
my own information now. Just how does this Surgeon General’s 
Office of the Public Health Service tie in with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare? The Secretary of that Department 
is the superior officer in the civilian category? 

Mr. Jounston. Secretary Folsom is the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Public Health Service is an agency 
within the Department. 

Senator Stennis. Directly within that agency; is that correct? 

Mr. Jounston. Directly within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; yes. 

Senator Srennis. That is what I understood, How many officers 
and civilians do you have under the Public Health Service? 

Mr. JoHnsron. Sir, our total payroll exceeds 24,000. 

Senator Stennis. They are here in Washington and scattered 
throughout the United States, and some are abroad, of course? 

Mr. Jounston. We staff the medical programs, to a large extent, 
of the International Cooperation Administration, so we have many 
officers in foreign countries, and, in addition to that, sir, our foreign 
quarantine program, we have a number of officers under that program 
in foreign countries. 

Senator Stennis. Apart from the quarantine program, what is the 
nature of your duties under ICA, we will say, or in cooperation with 
ICA? 

Mr. Jounston. Under the assistance program, a large part of the 
money has been allocated to health problems in the Uneeeereneant 
countries. I have got to say, sir, I am no expert in this area, but 
I am speaking generally. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mr. Jounston. And, for that reason, the Public Health Service has 
been assisting in the foreign-aid program since its inception in, I 
think it was, 1947 or 1948, and we have been participating in that 
program since. 

Senator Stennis. I notice the President said sometime in January, 
I believe it was, he talked about the possibilities of Russia and the 
United States cooperating on cancer research. I was impressed with 
that at the time. I have not seen anything about it since, that 
I recall. 

Mr. Jounston. You may remember reading, sir, that the United 
States has sent a medical delegation to Russia, I believe it was last 
summer, and there were Public Health Service officers on that, and 
this past fall Russia had a delegation, a medical delegation, that 
visited the United States. This statement the President made may 
be an outgrowth—I say “might,” I am not certain—may be an out- 
growth of this exchange of medical officers. 

Senator Stennis. This is outside of the confines of this examination 
of you, but it is something that I think is a whole lot more helpful 
than other things that are talked about so much. I think maybe 
these avenues of getting together on something of mutual interest, 
that this may be overlooked. If you could write me a letter show- 
ing where the Public Health Service has done something along this 
line on this mission we are talking about, I would be very much 
interested in it. 
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Mr. Jounston. In connection with a visit to Russia ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Jounsron. And also the cooperative cancer program ¢ 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mr. Jounston. I will see, sir—do you want it for the record or do 
you want it personally ? 

Senator Srennis. I really just want it personally. If you could 
get the right one in your organization to write me about it 

Mr. Jounston. We will certainly see, sir, that, without undue de- 
lay, you get such a letter. 

Senator Srennis. I would appreciate it. How is this coming along 
with the Indian affairs, hospitals and all, that you took over? Are 
you familiar with that, Mr. Johnston ? 

Mr. Jounsron. Ina general sort of way, yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. How is it working out ¢ 

Mr. Jounsron. It is working out fairly well. It is an interesting 
thing. We thought at first we were going to have serious difficulties 
in getting medical officers to go to these Indian reservations, but the 
medical challenge has been sufficient to get officers for it. 

They can go out to these Indian reservations, and they will come 
across diseases and medical conditions that do not exist elsewhere in 
this country. So, in a couple of years’ tour of duty on an Indian 
reservation, a young medical officer can get a whopping lot of medi- 
cal experience that he might not get in many years in civilian medical 
practice in the large urban areas of this country. 

Senator Stennis. We had some other questions here, but we think 
that your statements have already covered them for the record. 
Just one more, though. What about your problem here of attracting 
these young doctors or keeping the ones you already have? Do you 
have any recommendations to make on a change of pay schedule in 
that connection ? 

Mr. Jounston. I would just like to say this, Senator Stennis. 
Since fiscal 1955, our turnover rate or our attrition rate in the com- 
mission called Public Health Service, this includes both our Reserve 
Corps and Regular Corps, was, I believe, 18.5 percent. In the first 
half of this fiscal year that has reduced to 12 percent. 

We think this is a tremendous stride in the right direction. It 
is hard to pinpoint and to say what has caused this lessening in our 
attrition rate, but I think we can attribute it to a number of programs 
that the Congress has enacted in the past few years, such as the 
jnievivok-heanlit program that was enacted a couple of years ago, the 
dependents’ medical care program, the physicians and dentists pay 
bill that was enacted in 1956, the Contingency Option Act of 1953. 
We cannot point to any one of these programs, but I think the cumu- 
lative effect of these programs has been very healthy and has helped 
us considerably. 

This bill, I think, will do even more for us. However, I want to 
point out that, although our attrition rate has decreased, there is one 
area, one problem area, that still remains. The young man that we are 
trying to recruit does not ask too much about the so-called fringe 
benefits. The fringe benefits mean a great deal to the officer on active 
duty and do much, and have done much, to keep him with us, but I 
think it is the pay that we need to attract the man into the service 
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in the first instance, and I think this bill would do a great deal in 
that area. 

Senator Stennis. Are you able to get enough young men now com- 
ing in? 

Mr. Jounston. Sir, let me say this. Of course, half our thy 
over half our corps are physicians and dentists. Physicians and den- 
tists, as you are well aware, Mr. Stennis, first were under the special 
draft that went out a year ago, and now the special draft is within 
the framework of the regular draft and, because of the draft, we 
have in the past 6 or 8 years been able to retain and recruit a bare 
sufficiency, let’s say, of physicians and dentists to perform the respon- 
sibilities of the service. There has been no call recently for physi- 
cians and dentists by the Secretary of Defense. 

As a result, now we are in the process of putting on a very active 
recruitinent program, going out to all the medical schools and a great 
many of the civilian general hospitals in an all-out recruitment pro- 
gram. We are going to be in fairly bad shape within a year unless 
the recruitment program that we are undertaking is successful. 

Senator Stennis. You know that the bill, as written, this special 
day for the doctors—this 6-percent clause, as I recall it—it is given 
to them and then taken away. Are you familiar with that part of 
the bill? 

Mr. JouHnston. You mean the 6 percent that would be given in 
lieu of the flat monetary amounts during the phasing-in period ? 

Senator Stennis. It does not pertain to the phasing-in part. They 
just do not get any increase under this bill so far as the 6 percent is 
concerned. 

Mr. Jounston. Of course there is no doubt that our senior medical 
officers, as I read the bill, who are now receiving the $250 special pay 
would receive under this bill, because of the reducing of the $250 to 
$100 a month, would receive no increase in pay until the beginning of 
the third year of the phase-in period. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Jounston. I have got to say that although officially the Depart- 
ment does not disapprove the phase-in period, I pesonally have had a 
number of rpaiical and dental officers speak to me who are not too 
happy about that fact. 

Senator Stennis. All right, is there anything else you have now ? 

Mr. Jounston. I think that is all, Senator Stennis. 

Mr. Braswetu. Mr. Johnston, I think the chairman was relating not 
to the phase-in only, but the fact that the special pay itself is per- 
manently reduced for the purpose of retaining the total compensation 
of doctors at about what it would be at the present time. 

Mr. JoHnston. Yes. 

Mr. Braswetu. The question might be, does the Public Health Serv- 
ice think that is a wise move. 

Mr. Jounston. If I may answer your question in a slightly different 
way, Mr. Braswell, I would like to say that I do not believe that the 
Department or the Public Health Service would be opposed to a deci- 
sion by this committee to retain the existing pay raise, special pay 
raise. 

Senator Stennis. As it is in the bill now? 

Mr. Jounston. No. The existing special pay raise that ranges 
from $100 to $250 a month. 
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Senator Stennis. All right. My recollection is refreshed on that 
pay scale. I think your testimony covers it. If there is nothing 
more, we want to thank you again for being here. 

Mr. Jounston. Thank you very much, sir, for this opportunity to 
appear before the committee. 

enator Stennis. You have given us a very clear explanation and 
we appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Jonnston. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morse, will you come around, please ? 

Have a seat at the end of the table. 

The next witness will be Mr. Clarence G. Morse, Maritime Adminis- 
trator from the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Morse appears before the subcommittee today because of section 
14 of the pending legislation. 

This section affects about 217 people who are now members of the 
faculty and staff of the Maritime Academy at Kings Point. These 
people are not members of the military. For some years, however, 
their pay, travel, and leave have been assimilated to military pay. 
Section 14 would permit the Secretary of Commerce to prescribe the 
salary scales for those who have been heretofore assimilated to the 
military pay scales. It is understood that this section was proposed 
on the premise that the people involved were unrelated to the purposes 
of the Cordiner report and that the Commerce Department hopes to 
place the entire staff and faculty of the Maritime Academy under a 
civil-service type of arrangement similar to that which prevails for 
the civilian staff at the Naval Academy. The Chair might point out 
that permanent legislation in this regard has been introduced by 
Senator Magnuson at the request of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Morse, the Chair might also point out that considerable mail 
has been received indicating that the staff and faculty wish to remain 
under the present system and they have therefore opposed the inclu- 
sion of section 14. 

We have some special questions for you later, but you may proceed 
now in your own time. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you, Senator. I have a fairly lengthy prepared 
statement, which we are submitting in respect to section 14 of S. 3081, 
which we would like to have introduced into the record. 

Senator Stennis. All right, Mr. Reporter, it will be introduced in 
the record and we will call on Mr. Morse to make special comment on 
any points he wishes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CLARENCE G. MORSE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR, 
ON BEHALF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND THE MARI- 
TIME ADMINISTRATION 


Gentlemen, section 14 of the bill, S. 3081, provides as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of law, persons in the Department of 
Commerce who are not members of a uniformed service, but whose pay or allow- 
ances were, on the day before the enactment of this Act, assimilated to pay or 
allowances of members of the uniformed services, are entitled, beginning with the 
effective date of this Act, to pay and allowances at rates to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce.” 

Under section 216 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U. S. C. 1125), persons 
employed by the Maritime Administration (formerly the United States Maritime 
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Commission) for the purpose of operating and maintaining the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., were compensated and granted 
allowances at rates similar to those provided by law for the United States Coast 
Guard. Under section 509 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 
by the act of May 19, 1952 (66 Stat. 79), the pay and allowances of such personnel 
were specifically assimilated to those of the United States Coast Guard. 

The Merchant Marine Academy was made a permanent institution in February 
1956, by amendment of section 216 of the Merchant Marine Act (Public Law 415, 
84th Cong., 70 Stat. 25). The Department of Commerce, in conjunction with the 
Civil Service Commission and with the approval of the Budget Bureau, has 
developed legislation which is being submitted to the Congress of the United 
States for its consideration. This legislation would clarify the status of the 
faculty and administrative staff with respect to their employment, compensation, 
and related matters. Pending consideration and action by the Congress of this 
legislation, section 14 of the bill, 8S. 3081, would authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make interim provisions for the pay and allowances of personnel at the 
Merchant Marine Academy otherwise covered by the assimilation provisions of 
section 509 of the Career Compensation Act. 

In order that your committee might have the history and factual background 
of this matter, we are submitting the reasons for ending assimilation under 
section 509 of pay and compensation of the personnel involved, establishing an 
appropriate pay and compensation system for this personnel, and setting out 
the contemplated action of the Secretary of Commerce under section 14, if adopted. 

The United States Maritime Service had its inception in the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936 (52 Stat. 965), which called into being a cadet training system designed 
to augment the growth of an American merchant fleet by training American 
citizens to become merchant vessel crewmen. The 1936 statute authorized the 
Maritime Administration (then the Maritime Commission) to contract with 
its managing agents and subsidized operators for such training and directed 
the Maritime Administration to report to Congress on the training of American 
citizens to serve as licensed or unlicensed personnel in the Merchant Marine. 
As a result of Maritime’s recommendations,’ the contract-cadet system was con- 
verted into a Federal merchant marine training program with the training 
carried on by the Federal Government and by State institutions.2. This was 
accomplished by amendment of the Merchant Marine Act* to authorize the 
Maritime Administration ‘‘to establish and maintain the United States Maritime 
Service as a voluntary organization for the training of citizens of the United 
States to serve as licensed and unlicensed personnel on American merchant 
vessels” (section 216 (a)). The Administration, under section 216 (a), was 
“authorized to fix the rates of pay of * * * persons (enrolled in the service) 
and the ranks, grades and ratings for the personnel of the * * * service (were 
and) are to be the same as are now or shall hereafter be prescribed for the 
personnel of the Coast Guard” (sec. 216 (a)). 

In 1942 the Maritime Administration, again acting under section 216 (a), 
established the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. 
The ranks, grades, and ratings of the staff, faculty, and supporting personnel 
of the Academy (i. e., the administrative enrollees) had their initiation and 
evolution during the Second World War period and have continued to this date. 

During the war years, when the institution turned out thousands of merchant 
marine officers for duty in commercial shipping and in the Navy, the Academy 
acquired something of a military flavor. It has now been recognized by law as 
a permanent National Academy, comparable in many respects to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Academies. Nevertheless, it remains essentially a civilian 
institution, with the mandate to turn out civilian deck officers and civilian engi- 
neers for voluntary service in the American merchant fleet. The staff and faculty 
are likewise civilian members of a voluntary civilian service in the Government 
of the United States and their pay should be assimilated to the civilian service 
rather than a military pay system. 

The Attorney General ruled in 1952 that administrative enrollees are civilian 
employees of the United States for purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
and since then, the Civil Service Commission has ruled that appointments and 
compensation of administrative enrollees should be administered on the same 
basis as other civilian employees. Accordingly, the United States Civil Service 
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1 See H. Rept. 824, 76th Cong., 1st sess., p. 4. 
2See 46 C. F. R., 310.3. 
$53 Stat. 1182. 
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Commission and the Department of Commerce have agreed that on and after 
September 1, 1957, any new appointments or employment of personnel at the 
Academy in any capacity, with the exception of persons appointed to the faculty, 
should be made in accordance with the Civil Service Act and rules and should 
be compensated in accordance with the laws applicable to the compensation of 
civilian employees generally. 

It is clear beyond doubt that members of the Maritime Service 
employed as administrative enrollees are not a part of the Military 
Establishment. Like the Public Health Service and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, among others, the Maritime Service is a creature 
of Congress, set up for a specific purpose unconnected with that of 
the National Military Establishment.“ Unlike the Public Health 
Service and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, however, the Maritime 
Service is not, and has never been, listed as a branch of the uniformed 
services nor, except insofar as Maritime Service pay is increased by 
an increase in Coast Guard pay, is it ever included as a subject of 
uniformed services legislation.’ Indeed, Congress is making available 
to members of the Maritime Service certain provisions of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 expressly recognized that enrollees of the 
Maritime Service are not members of the uniformed services, as de- 
fined in the Career Compensation Act. “(P)ersons serving, not as 
members of any of the uniformed services * * * ” (37 U.S.C. 309, 
supra, p. 3). See Conference Report 1867, House of Representatives, 
82d Congress 2d session, page 4. 

These administrative enrollees have been employed (i. e., “en- 
rolled”) under the authority of the above-mentioned section of the 
Merchant Marine Act. They have been given ranks and ratings, 
and have been compensated and granted allowances at rates similar 
to those provided by law for the Coast Guard under authority of sec- 
tion 216 of the Merchant Marine Act, the annual appropriation acts, 
and section 509 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 
by the act of May 19, 1952 (66 Stat. 79). The enrollees have been 
granted leave under a leave system prescribed by regulations pur- 
suant to implied power under the Merchant Marine Act. 

Over the years a number of questions have been considered by the Civil Service 
Comunission, General Accounting Office, and Department of Justice concerning 
the employment status of these employees (administrative enrollees). In order 
to clarify and regularize the employment status of administrative enrollees, it 
has become apparent that it is administratively desirable to conver the enrollees, 
as far as practicable and appropriate, to positions subject to the same civil serv- 
ice, compensation, and leave laws, which are generally applicable to other civilian 
employees of the United States. 

In the interest of simplified and more efficient administration, and of making 
available and preserving to these employees the same benefits as are granted 
to other civilian employees of the United States, the Department of Commerce 
and the Civil Service Commission have reached agreement (1) that an appro- 
priate, flexible system of employment and compensation should be provided by 
law for the faculty of the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, similar to that now provided for the faculty at the Naval Academy ; 
(2) that future aj,pointments to nonfaculty positions should be made in ac- 
cordance with the civil service and classification laws (except as otherwise au- 
thorized by law, e. g.—wage board position) ; and (3) that present adminis- 
trative enrollees should be converted to positions subject to the civil service, 


The announced purpose of the Service is to man an American owned and operated 
fleet ‘“‘with a trained and efficient citizen personnel,” 48 Stat. 1985. 

5The “Amendments to Other Titles’ Section of the Codified Title 10 (10 U. S. C. 
1952 edition, Supp. IV), alone of the entire code, mentioned the Maritime Service. Sec. 34 
of title 10 authorized the confering of bachelor of science degrees upon graduates of the 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy. 
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classification, and leave laws under provisions of law which will authorize ad- 
justments to be made that will avoid undue personal hardship or inequity to 
the employees and avoid any adverse effect upon the efficiency of the academy. 

As a result of careful study for several years of the problems involved in 
effecting this transition for persons presently serving as administrative enrollees, 
the Department, the Civil Service Commission, and the General Accounting 
Office have reached agreement that legislation, approved by Bureau of the 
Budget, and now in process of recommendation to the Congress, is necessary 
to— 

(1) Provide an appropriate compensation system of the type described 
above for faculty members at the Merchant Marine Academy ; 

(2) Avoid serious loss of compensation to nonfaculty administrative en- 
rollees upon conversion to positions subject to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, or to wage-board positions ; 

(3) Avoid serious curtailment of enrollees’ existing leave benefits upon 
conversion to a position under the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as 
amended ; and 

(4) Provide for creditability of prior service as administrative enrollees 
for all purposes. 

The proposed legislation, which has been cleared by Bureau of the Budget 
but not yet introduced in the Congress of the United States, would accomplish 
these purposes and enable the Department to administer these positions on the 
same basis as other comparable civilian positions in the Government service. 
Upon introduction and enactment of this proposed legislation, it is contemplated 
that faculty members will be employed under excepted appointments authorized 
by the Civil Service Commission under Schedule A of the Civil Service Rules, 
and that they will be compensated under a system of compensation appropriate 
to the requirements of an accredited educational institution and similar to that 
now provided for the faculty of the Naval Academy. It is contemplated that 
nonfaculty administrative enrollees will be employed under the civil-service 
laws, and that they will be compensated in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, or an appropriate prevailing wage schedule, as appro- 
priate. Both groups of employees will receive leave and other benefits under 
the same laws as apply generally to other civilian employees of the Government. 

In view of the fact that the United States Merchant Marine Academy, cur- 
rently the only federally operated maritime training installation, was made a 
permanent institution by Public Law 415, 84th Congress, the Department recom- 
mends favorable consideration of legislation separate and apart from S. 3081 
in order that basic personnel policies and problems in administering the mari- 
time training program may be considered and acted upon by the Congress. The 
need for clarifying the status of administrative enrollees of the United States 
Maritime Service in order that present uncertainties may be eliminated and the 
Merchant Marine Academy may proceed on a stable basis in personnel matters 
was recognized in the report of the Twelfth Congressional Board of Visitors to 
the Merchant Marine Academy published December 5, 1955. The report included 
the following provisions: 

“The Board urges those charged with carrying on the discussions directed 
toward establishing the status of the administrative enrollees of the United 
States Maritime Service to make every effort to bring about an appropriate 
resolution of this problem, to the end that suitable personnel policies may be 
established.” 

Additionally, the Report of the Advisory Board to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, made to the Maritime Administrator, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, May 2, 1957, stated, among other things, “The Maritime 
Administrator has issued appropriate orders °* defining the status of the existing 
faculty and setting forth probationary periods for those to be appointed to the 
faculty in the future. This is all that could have been done and it has been 
well done. But the position of the faculty at the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy will not be thoroughly satisfactory until appropriate legislation has 
been enacted.” 

At the present time there are approximately 248 employees, with total gross 
annual salaries of $1,395,907, employed by the Maritime Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce, for the purpose of operating and maintaining the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point. Thirty-one of these em- 
pleyees, with total gross annual salaries of $142,885, are employed under the 


® See administrative order 181, effective June 20, 1956 (copy attached). 
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competitive civil-service system and paid according to the Classification Act 
of 1949. The remaining 217 employees, with total gross annual salaries of 
$1,253,022, have been enrolled and identified as administrative enrollees with 
ranks, ratings, and pay assimilated to that of the United States Coast Guard. 
As previously explained, these employees have been enrolled for active adminis- 
trative duty under authority of section 216 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended; are referred to as administrative enrollees of the United 
States Maritime Service, and receive military-type pay assimilated to that of 
the Coast Guard under certain provisions of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949. It is these 217 employees that through section 14 of 8S. 3081 would be 
removed from the pay system provided by 8. 3081 for the uniformed services. 
Section 14 would grant discretionary authority to the Secretary of Commerce 
to pay such rates as the Secretary of Commerce might prescribe beginning with 
the effective date of the enactment of S. 3081. Additionally, it is these 217 
employees, civilian employees of the Federal Government in practically every 
sense of the word, whom we propose to convert by suitable legislation, to appro- 
priate civilian status and pay as described above. 

In connection with this transition, it is only natural that some enrollees may 
be concerned as to whether they will be treated as advantageously as members 
of the uniformed services or as civilian employees subject to the Classification 
Act, or prevailing wage system, or whether they will be deprived of the benefits 
granted to employees in those categories. 

It is our considered opinion that the principal reasons which justify changes 
in pay at the present time for members of the uniformed services do not 
apply with equal merit in the case of the administrative enrollees, and that 
it is fundamentally sound and equitable that administrative enrollees be com- 
pensated in general on the same basis as comparable civilian employees. For 
this reason, the Secretary has recommended to the Bureau of the Budget that 
enrollees should not be included in any pay legislation applicable to members 
of the uniformed services, except to the extent of authorizing them to be com- 
pensated at rates to be fixed by the Secretary, pending adoption of the desirable 
legislation agreed upon by the Civil Service Commission and the Department. 
The provisions of section 14 of S. 3081 are thus in conformity with the policy 
of the Department. 

On the other hand, we recognize that enrollees should not be treated less 
advantageously than civilian employees generally. As indicated above, new 
appointees in the Maritime Service are already being compenasted in accordance 
with the Classification Act or prevailing wage system. For these reasons, the 
Department would, as a matter of policy, following enactment of 8. 3081 in its 
present form, endeavor to adjust the rates of enrollees to include any increases 
which they would receive if serving in positions subject to the Classification 
Act or prevailing wage system, as appropriate. 

In addition, it should be noted that the authority provided by section 14 of 
S. 3081 is substantially the same as that under which the faculty of the Naval 
Academy is compensated and which we seek under our proposed legislation 
in order to compensate faculty at the Merchant Marine Academy on the same 
basis as the faculty at the Naval Academy. 

In brief, the provisions of section 14 of S. 3081 are in line with our objective 
to compensate enrollees on the same basis as comparable civilian employees. 
Under this authority, we plan to treat all enrollees at least as well as comparable 
civilian employees. For this reason, it seems to us that the administrative 
enrollees have nothing to fear with respect to their treatment under section 14 
of S. 3081. 

More specifically, and in keeping with recommendations submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget respecting proposed legislation to convert the administra- 
tive enrollees to civilian status in all respects, the Secretary of Commerce will 
use the discretionary authority contained in section 14 of S. 3081, upon its 
enactment, to prescribe rates of pay for the 217 administrative enrollees em- 
ployed by the Maritime Administration, Department of Commerce, as follows: 

For the approximately 75 faculty members at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, there would be established an appropriate compensation sys- 
tem similar to that provided for the civilian faculty of the Naval Academy. 
The salary of faculty members would be changed to this system of pay, and 
each person would have his salary fixed at a rate which is not less than his 
combined basic pay and quarters and subsistence allowances, or the value of 
such allowances when furnished the person in kind, immediately preceding the 
effective date of section 14. Rates would be prescribed for each faculty employee 
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similar to the rates of pay prescribed for the United States Naval Academy as 
approved by the Secretary of the Navy on July 21, 1955 (with due regard for 
any increases therein that may be subsequently made), and in no instance would 
a rate be prescribed which is less than the total gross annual pay of the em- 
ployees on the date of enactment of S. 3081. 

Our calculations show that to effect such pay conversion as described above 
would result in an increase of $5,842 per annum for the 75 faculty employees 
involved. 

For the approximately 77 enrollees in the United States Maritime Service com- 
prising the executive staff, administrative force, and others who are performing 
duties comparable to employees occupying Classification Act positions, such 
rates of pay would be prescribed as contained in the Classification Act pay 
schedules for comparable work and duties, but in no instance would a rate be 
prescribed less than the total gross annual pay of the employee including basic 
pay, quarters and subsistence allowances received immediately preceding the 
effective date of S. 3081. 

Our calculations show that to effect such pay conversion as described above 
would result in an increase of $5,976 per annum for the 77 administrative 
enrollees involved. 

The approximately 65 employees performing duties normally paid according 
to the local prevailing rates would be compensated in accordance with the De 
partment’s system of pay for such personnel except that such personnel would 
be paid at a rate which is not less than the combined basic pay and quarters 
and subsistence allowances, received immediately preceding the effective date of 
section 14, or the value of such allowances when furnished the person in kind. 
Our calculations show that the effectuation of this pay conversion would result 
in an increase of about $30,219 per annum for the 65 employees involved. 

The personnel affected by section 14 of S. 3081 would be administratively 
granted any subsequent increases in compensation which employees receive 
under the system to which converted. In the event the faculty at the United 
States Naval Academy receives an increase in compensation following enact- 
ment of section 14, it is planned that faculty members at the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy would receive a comparable increase in compensa- 
tion. Should such personnel at the Naval Academy receive an increase in com- 
pensation prior to the enactment of section 14, it is contemplated that a com- 
parable increase in compensation would be made by the Secretary of Commerce 
after enactment of 8. 3081 under the administrative discretion propgsed by 
section 14. 

In a like manner, personnel in positions which are similar to those covered by 
the Classification Act would be granted increases comparable to those subse- 
quently prescribed by law for employees occupying Classification Act positions. 
Should there be a general pay raise for employees occupying Classification Act 
positions prior to the enactment of this proposed section 14, the Secretary con- 
templates using his discretionary authority to provide comparable increases 
for administrative enrollees following conversion to Classification Act rates of 
pay. 

Similarly, administrative enrollees changed to rates corresponding to those 
provided under the local prevailing rate wage schedule system of pay would 
receive any subsequent increases comparable to similar personnel in the area 
of employment. Many of the 65 employees proposed to be changed to this 
system of pay would receive an increase in compensation effective with the 
change to the wage-schedule system. 

Thus, it may be seen from the above that the action proposed by section 14 
will result in the conversion to civilian pay status, without loss to the em- 
ployees of the value of their pay and allowances, for administrative enrollees who 
currently receive pay and allowances as authorized by titles II and III of the 
Career Compensation Act. Such conversion would result in additional cost as 
compensation for personnel affected, amounting to approximately $42,037 per 
annum. 

On the other hand, if these 217 administrative enrollees are granted the pay 
raises for members of the armed services as provided in S. 3081; and if section 
14 is eliminated, there would be a total annual increase in pay and allowances 
as follows: 


Per annum 
SG ‘warrant o@ieertui 2. oows i oS teu Jeu ses Deh e ee $24, 000 
BOD GRRAREOR  MIOR ysl dhe ioe deh bdeewacticia bie deel alee 38, 000 
RI ct aaa gas de or eh at eae spildcininenaiiis sah anaesieszs 99, 000 
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In summary, the 217 administrative enrollees are not members of the Armed 
Forces or even of the uniformed services as defined in the Career Compensation 
Act. It is our belief that the reasons which justify the pay increases provided 
in S. 3081 for members of the uniformed services do not apply with equal merit 
to persons who are not members of the uniformed services. These 217 admin- 
istrative enrollees are civilian employees, for all practical purposes. Over the 
years their present system of pay, by assimilation to the pay of the United 
States Coast Guard, has become geared to the compensation system provided for 
the Military Establishment, whereas it should properly conform to the com- 
pensation provided by law generally for civilian employees. Enactment of 
S. 3081, with section 14 as provided therein, will grant discretionary authority 
to the Secretary of Commerce which will then be used to assimilate the pay 
of these 217 civilians (administrative enrollees) to the civilian pay systems of 
the Federal Government. 

In the use of this discretionary authority, and consistently with the legisla- 
tion on this subject which will be submitted to the Congress in the near future, 
the Secretary of Commerce will make certain that none of the 217 civilian 
employees (administrative enrollees) receives any loss of pay below that of 
his total gross annual pay upon enactment of 8. 3081. 

Mr. Morse. With your permission, I would like to give a summary 
of the views set forth in the written statement. 

The views of the Maritime Administration, Department of Com- 
merce, respecting section 14 of S. 3081 and section 13 of H. R. 9979 
have already been fully stated and submitted to the committees of the 
Congress currently considering this legislation relating to pay for 
the uniformed services. I respectfully request that the statement in 
regard to section 14 of S. 3081 be made a part of the record of this 
committee. With your permission, I would like to give a summary 
of the views set forth in the written statement. 

Section 14 of S. 3081 would grant the Secretary of Commerce dis- 
cretionary authority to prescribe rates of pay, or pay and allowances, 
for the 217 of our employees at the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy whose pay has heretofore been assimilated to that of the 
United States Coast Guard under the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended. In other words, we are changing over from the 
assimilated pay of the Coast Guard to a pay schedule as established by 
the Secretary of Commerce. That is our proposal. 

_As stated, there are 217 employees involved. They, with about 31 
civil service employees, comprise the staff, faculty, and work force 
necessary to run the Academy at Kings Point. They are technically 
referred to as “administrative enrollees” because they have been en- 
rolled in the Maritime Service for administrative duty under section 
216 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, for the purpose of operating 
and maintaining the Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., and are com- 
pensated and granted allowances at rates similar to those provided by 
law for the Coast Guard. 

Under section 509 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended by the act of May 19, 1952, the pay and allowances of such 
personnel were specifically assimilated to those of the Coast Guard. 

Section 14 of S. 3081 would give the Secretary of Commerce author- 
ity to end this so-called assimilation and enable the Maritime Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce, to end assimilation to the mili- 
tary and begin assimilation to the civilian service of the Federal 
Government for all purposes, including pay and compensation. 

We in the Maritime Administration have been working for a num- 
ber of years to regularize and improve the status of the administrative 
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enrollees of the Maritime Service and obtain for them the same bene- 
fits as are given to civilian employees. 

As a matter of policy, we feel that the United States Merchant 
Marine Service under the 1936 act is a civilian service, and that em- 
ployees of the Maritime Service on duty at Kings Point for the pur- 

ose of running the United States Merchant Marine Academy are 
Eieoiésdlly and essentially civilian employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Recently, the Civil Service Commission and the Department of 
Commerce worked out a mutually agreeable draft of a legislative 
proposal which has been formally approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and submitted to the United States Congress. That bill 
(S. 3407) has been introduced by Senator Magnuson and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

In the House of Representatives the bil! has been introduced by 
Mr. Bonner as H. R. 11307 and referred to the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. 

This proposed legislation would provide (1) a flexible, appropriate 
compensation system for faculty employees similar to that at the 
Naval Academy for civilian faculty employees at that institution; (2) 
Classification Act or prevailing wage rates for nonfaculty employees 
who constitute the administrative staff and custodial force at the 
Academy, and (3) protection against any individual salary loss other- 
wise referred to as “saved pay” for all categories of employees upon 
effectuation of the legislation covering both base pay and allowances. 
This, we believe, is an equitable and attractive set of provisions, de- 
signed to improve the United States Merchant Marine Academy by 
making better and more stable arrangements for compensation, tenure, 
and related matters for both the staff and faculty at Kings Point. 

In connection with this transition, it is only natural that some em- 
ployees may be concerned as to whether they will be treated as advan- 
tageously as members of the uniformed services, or as civilian employ- 
ees subject to the Classification Act or prevailing wage system, or 
whether they will be deprived of the benefits granted to employees in 
those categories. 

It is our considered opinion that the principal reasons which justify 
changes in pay at the present time for members of the uniformed 
services do not apply with equal merit in the case of the administra- 
tive enrollees, and that it is fundamentally sound and equitable that 
administrative enrollees be compensated in general on the same basis 
as comparable civilian employees. 

For this reason, the Secretary of Commerce, with whom I am in full 
accord, has recommended to the Bureau of the Budget that these 
administrative enrollees should not be included in any pay legislation 
applicable to members of the uniformed services, except to the extent 
of authorizing them to be compensated at rates to be fixed by the Sec- 
retary, pending adoption of the desirable legislation agreed upon by 
the Civil Service Commission and the Department. 

The provisions of section 14 of S. 3081 are thus in conformity with 
the policy of the Maritime Administration and the Department of 
Commerce. 

On the other hand, the Secretary and I recognize that these em- 
ployees should not be treated less advantageously than civilian em- 
ployees generally. 
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New appointees in the Maritime Service are already being compen- 
sated in accordance with the Classification Act or S eaeatiaer wage 
system. 

"For these reasons, Martime Administration and the Department of 
Commerce would, as a matter of policy, following enactment of S. 
3081 in its present form, endeavor to adjust the rates of these employ- 
ees to include any increases which they would receive if serving in 
positions subject to the Classification Act or prevailing wage system, 
as appropriate. 

In addition, it should be noted that the authority provided by sec- 
tion 14 of S. 3081 is substantially the same as that under which the 
faculty of the Naval Academy is compensated and which we seek 
under the proposed legislation in order to compensate faculty at the 
Merchant itarine Academy on the same basis as the faculty at the 
Naval Academy. 

In brief, the provisions of section 14 of S. 3081 are in line with the 
policy of the Maritime Administration and the Department. of Com- 
merce and with our objective to compensation administrative enrollees 
on the same basis as comparable civilian employees. Under this 
authority we plan to treat all administrative enrollees at least as well 
as comparable civilian employees. We believe that those persons who 
may have expressed fear at what may be done under section 14 of S. 
3081 have no reasonable justification. 

During World War II the United States Maritime Service was 
closely associated with the military. 

It was only natural when the Merchant Marine Academy was estab- 
lished at Kings Point in 1942 that a system of pay and allowances 
along with ranks and ratings should be assimilated to that of the 
United States Coast Gaurd. 

Over the years, however, this matter of assimilation has caused 
much confusion and administrative difficulty. 

Today we have a small group of 217 employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment whose pay, ranks, and ratings were assimilated to the United 
States Coast Guard, and whose leave and travel are handled like that 
of the military. 

For all other purposes these 217 employees are administered under 
rules and regulations applicable to other civilian employees of the 
Federal Government. ore specifically, they are under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, in keeping with an opinion of the Attorney 
General dated April 24,1952. They are under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act, in keeping with a ruling of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission dated September 1, 1954. They receive unemployment 
compensation provided by Public Law 767 of the 83d Congress, in 
keeping with a letter from the Acting Secretary of Labor dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, and come under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act of September 7, 1916, as amended and extended. 

In brief, we believe the time has come for these employees to be 
divorced from the military pay system, which we are proposing to 
accomplish by suitable legislation, as previously mentioned. 

Under Public Law 691 of the 84th Congress, there has been estab- 
lished an Advisory Board to the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, consisting of seven persons of distinction in education and 
other fields relating to the purposes of the Academy who serve without 
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pay. The Secretary of Commerce has appointed to this Board the 
following individuals: 

Dr. Carl Bailey, dean of instruction, Concordia College; Dean John 
E. Burchard, School of Humanities and Social Studies, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology ; Dr. Harvey H. Davis, provost, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Dr. Max Harrison, industrial relations consultant, 
Mobile, Ala.; Dean Martin A. Mason, School of Engineering, George 
Washington University; Henry D. Mercer, chairman of the board, 
States Marine Corp.; Edward Reynolds, administrative vice presi- 
dent, Harvard University. 

Mr. Reynolds is currently serving as chairman of this group, and 
recently wrote me a letter expressing his support of S. 3407, H. R. 
11307, and his concurrence with the provisions of section 14 of S. 3081. 
With your permission, I should like to ask that his letter be made a 
part of the record since he and other members of the Board feel very 
confident that the time has come to civilianize the staff and faculty at 


—— Point. 
h 


(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


Hon. CLARENCE G. Morse, 
Maritime Administrator, Department of Commerce, Maritime Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. MorsE: I read with great interest your letter of March 4, 1958, 
and the enclosed copy of a draft bill to amend section 216 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, with its related explanatory statement; and also with a special 
interest your statement before the Senate Committee on Armed Services, ex- 
plaining your position in relation to this draft bill, and also explaining section 
14 of S. 3081—the armed services pay bill. You have asked for my comments 
regarding both the draft bill and your statement. 

Underlying this legislation is the basic policy decision which has been made 
that the members of the Maritime Service employed as administrative en- 
rollees are not a part of the Military Establishment, but are civilian employees 
of the United States. 

Your statement indicates that this policy decision has been arrived at by 
consideration, over a long period of time, of the status of these employees by 
the Department ef Justice, the Department of Commerce, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the General Accounting Office, and now, the Bureau of the Budget 
through its approval of the pending legislation. 

It does not seem to me that it is within the province of the Advisory Board 
to the United States Merchant Marine Academy to question this policy decision. 
In adiition, I, individually, think it is the right decision. 

Accepting that premise, it then seems to me that the proposed draft bill to 
amend section 216 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1935 is in accord with the 
recommendation contained in the report of our Advisory Board to you, May 2, 
1957, that appropriate legislation be enacted to define the status of the faculty 
at the Academy. As I read the proposed amendment to 216, it would authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to employ the faculty for the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy and to compensate them without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949 as amended, thus providing an appropriate flexible system of em- 
ployment and compensation for this faculty, and your statement says that you 
and the Secretary of Commerce contemplate a compensation system similar 
to that provided for the civilian faculty of the United States Naval Academy. 

It is further apparent that the nonfaculty employees at the Academy would be 
appointed and compensated in accordance with the Civil Service Act and rules. 
And, finally, it is clear that your legislation provides for the transfer from 
present status to that proposed, with authorized adjustments that will avoid 
undue personal hardships or inequity to the employees and avoid any adverse 
effects upon the efficieney of the Academy. 

Meanwhile, because this proposed legislation, which has been cleared by the 
Bureau of the Budget, has not been introduced in the Congress of the United 
States, section 14 of pending S. 3081 would take the faculty and all other 
employees of the United States Merchant Marine Academy out of the armed 
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services pay bill, but would authorize the Secretary of Commerce to set their 
pay: (a) for the faculty, on the same basis as the faculty at the Naval Academy, 
and (b) for the nonfaculty at Kings Point at the rates of pay prescribed in the 
Classification Act, but with provision for adjustment in each case so that no 
individual gets less than just before his status change. 

Your statement makes clear that as to both faculty and nonfaculty employees 
at Kings:Point, the proposed rates of pay as civilians are not as high as 8. 3081 
provides for the armed services, which would presumably cover these people 
if section 14 of S. 3081 should fail of passage. 

Nevertheless, given the basic decision that these are civilian employees of 
the United States, and not members of the Military Establishment, it seems to 
me that your proposed legislation treats them completely fair. 

I am sending to the other members of the Advisory Board to the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy copies of your letter to me with this reply, and with 
some excerpts from your statement on S. 3081 which I think will give them 
an understanding of what this correspondence is about. 

I do not have the facilities here to copy in full the draft of the bill to amend 
section 216, or your statement, but I will have these at our meeting at Kings 
Point on March 27 and 28, in case the matter should be further discussed there. 

Looking forward to see you at that meeting, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
EpWARD REYNOLDS. 

Mr. Morsr. In substance, what our problem is here, these 217 people 
are neither “fish nor fowl.” 

For some purposes they are under military compensation, and for 
other purposes under civilian compensation. They have three major 
complaints. One is that if they are converted to civilian employees 
they would pay income tax on their gross income, as any other civil 
service employee, rather than on base pay. 

Secondly, they would lose free medical aid under the Public Health 
Service Act of 1944, and thirdly, they feel that there will be a loss 
of prestige as a civilian rather than as a military school. 

We feel that this is primarily a civilian school rather than a mili- 
tary school, and we think that the employees up there should be com- 
pensated on that basis similar to the civilian employees at the Naval 
Academy. 

Senator Stennis. You have a special bill in on this now? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator Srennis. And then ren have it covered in section 147 

Mr. Morse. Section 14 would exempt the group from the military 
pay increase basis. 

Senator Stennis. Why do you need both forms of legislation ? 

Mr. Morsr. Frankly, Senator, I am not well informed on this prob- 
lem. Mr. Dawson, our personnel man, is here, and I would like to 


have him speak on that. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES DAWSON, JR., PERSONNEL OFFICER, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Dawson. Sir, we need our own bill as introduced in the Senate 
and in the House and as referenced by Mr. Morse in order to establish 
certain things that we cannot otherwise obtain except by law. 

One would be conversion of their military-type leave to civilian- 
type leave without having to lump sum all that leave. 

wo would be the save pay benefits and features that would enable 
us to save their total gross salaries so that there would be no individ- 
ual personal hardship or reduction. Another need for legislation 
would be that since we were taking these people out of this admin- 
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istrative enrollee service and putting them in a thoroughgoing civilian 
service, we feel that they would be entitled to the civil service status 
that. would otherwise innure to them but for which we need legisla- 
ion to obtain. 

Also, that legislation would lend certain clarification to certain pro- 
visions of section 216 (a), because it would enable us to retain the 
Maritime Service for appropriate use in time of war or in time of 
emergency, but would enable the Secretary of Commerce to provide 
all of these other provisions for the civilian staff and the faculty at 
Kings Point. 

We therefore feel that section 14 of your bill is in line with what 
we are proposing to do by appropriate legislation, and therefore to 
be consistent we support it. 

Senator Stennis. You feel that this section 14 then would permit 
vou to make the transition and then you still want this other legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. To fill it out and put it on a permanent basis. 

Mr. Dawson. That would give authority to the Secretary to take 
care of these people while they are in a transitory status in going to 
this other legislation that we seek to obtain. 

Senator Srennis. All right, I believe that covers the point. 

Either one of you gentlemen can answer this. Would these em- 
ployees be awarded any comparable increases given to the classified 
employees ¢ 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Weeks, the Secretary of Commerce, and Mr. 
Morse are on record for having determined as a matter of policy that 
as, if, and when classified employees of the civil service obtain an 
increase, which they might under pending legislation, that we would 
give a comparable increase to similar categories of our administrative 
enrollees in order to prevent them from being just shut out from any 
type of increase. 

Senator Stennis. Wait a minute, you say that they have given as- 
surances and are on record. Where is that record, and are you speak- 
ing for them now ? 

Mr. Dawson. The record is obtained in a memorandum from.the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Administration to Mr. Morse, 
and it is also contained in a letter from Mr. Morse to the Superintend- 
ent of the United States Merchant Marine Academy, which was made 
a matter of a public press release, and I think it is pretty well docu- 
mented. 

Senator Srennis. Very good. That is your understanding, Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr. Morse. He is speaking for me, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. All right, that is very good. 

Here is another specific question. You see, we want these things 
on the record. Would these employees suffer any loss of pay, either 
in terms of gross pay or take-home pay from what they are now re- 
ceiving ? 

Mr. Dawson. On that subject, they would not suffer any loss of 
pay on gross pay, so the answer to any suffering of loss on gross pay 
is no, they would not. 

I would like to give an example, and this has been specifically looked 
into and it is not theoretical. 
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Senator Stennis. That isthe way to answer a question. 

Mr. Dawson. We have one administrative enrollee who is oc- 
cupying a position which would be convertible to GS-7 under the 
Classification Act standards. To save his current gross pay, he would 
be paid upon conversion or implementation of section 14 of S. 3081 
a salary of $6,725, which is equivalent to the 7th step of a GS-10. 
That is the save-pay provision. An actual increase in gross pay of 
$59 over his current military pay. 

Now should, let’s say, a 714 percent increase in Classification Act 
salaries be authorized by the Congress, the salary of $6,725, which 
is the seventh step of a GS-10, would become $7,229.38, an increase 
of $563.58 over the current military gross pay of the employee cited 
in this instance, and we would propose to give him that increase, since 
his gross military pay is saved at the 7th step of the GS-10, then 
whatever increase the 7th step of a GS-10 gives him, we feel he 
would be entitled to, in order to receive comparable treatment from 
other civilians. 

Re take-home pay, sir, as Mr. Morse pointed out, we cannot escape 
the fact that, under a current ruling from the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, an administrative enrollee whose pay is assimilated to that of 
the Coast Guard and receives base pay including subsistence and al- 
lowances pays income tax only on his base pay. Once he became on 
a civilian pay scale, his withholding-tax deduction would be figured 
on his gross pay, and we would be less than fair or honest if we did 
not say that that would obviously be such that his take-home pay would 
suffer some decrease. 

However, we figure that these things have to be considered. Either 
these people are civilian or military. Now, the military pay rates 
and iMiotaiaees and taxes are based on the theory that you know better 
than I, that the military are transferring from post, camp, and station, 
from time to time, and cannot put their roots down. 

Our 217 employees at Kings Point are permanently located there. 
We have no other place to send them, and, in that sense, they are 
just like any other civilian employee of the Government. 

Senator Stennis. Very naa 

Anything else, Mr. Morse ? 

Mr. Morse. One other comment, Senator. I want to impress upon 
this committee that we are favorably disposed to the Kings Point 
Academy. Up to about 3 years ago, and I am not patting myself on 
the back, but up to about 3 years ago there was a very real danger 
that the Kings Point Academy would go down the drain. We were 
at least partially successful, partially of assistance in assuring that 
it became a permanent-status school, and I am making this statement 
only to assure the committee that we are looking out for the best in- 
terests of the school and not trying to sabotage it. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Morse, I remember quite well—I think this 
is the case—where, instead of abolishing the one in Kings Point, you 
abolished the one in Mississippi, and I am finding out now who is 
responsible. 

Mr. Dawson. Actually, sir, that was abolished before Mr. Morse 
got to the Maritime Commission. 

Senator Stennis. I was not going to hold it against him or anybody 


se. 
Mr. Morse. Thank you, Senator. 
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Senator Srennis. Thank you very much for coming here, Mr. 
Morse. We are very glad to have had both of you gentlemen. I think 
you have made excellent witnesses, and we are very glad indeed to 
have had you. 

There will be inserted at this point a letter received from the Honor- 
able Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, regarding the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of the Department of Commerce: 


LETTER OF THE HONORABLE SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 19, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN C. STENNIS, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is with reference to conversation of March 12 with 
counsel of your committee and Commander Hicks, of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey of this Department, relative to a statement for inclusion in the record 
on S. 3081, the bill to change the method of computing basic pay for members 
of the uniformed services, and for other purposes. 

I have taken a personal interest in the problems of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and believe that the proposed pay scale will aid in attracting and 
retaining the professional personnel who comprise its commissioned officer corps. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is the smallest of the uniformed services, having 
no enlisted corps, and at present is limited to a maximum number of 185 officers 
on active duty. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has experienced an abnormally large turn- 
over in officer personnel in the past few years, which has hampered its opera- 
tions and has had a serious impact on the efficiency of the Bureau. It is impera- 
tive that steps be taken to make a service career more attractive so as to reduce 
this turnover of personnel. My study of this matter convinces me that S. 3081 
would accomplish this result in a satisfactory manner. 

There is attached a table showing attrition rate for the past 5 years, due to 
resignations. This table shows that during that time the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has appointed 88 officers, and during the same period 56 officers, or 63.6 
percent as many officers as were appointed, have resigned. Your attention is 
invited to the fact that all resignations over that period were of officers of the 
grade of lieutenant or lower. 

It is clear that dissatisfaction with the career prospects of service in the 
Survey must be a significant factor in this rapid turnover among junior officers. 
Although, of course, other considerations (such as the completion of sufficient 
service as a commissioned officer to satisfy selective-service requirements) may 
be involved, it appears that civilian opportunities for engineers, which currently 
offer more immediate benefits to officers in the lower grades, appeal strongly 
to them. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose no 
objection to the submission of this letter to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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Coast and Geodetic Survey personnel under Carcer Compensation Act of 1949, as 














amended 
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Senator Stennis. There will be inserted in the record at this point a 
statement submitted by Congressman Victor L. Anfuso, Member of 
Congress from the Eighth District of the State of New York. 

(‘The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF NEW 


YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to present my views before your esteemed committee on the bill, S. 3081, to revise 
the method of computing the basic pay for members of the uniformed services. 

Actually, I have no quarrel with this bill. I consider it a very meritorious and 
praiseworthy piece of legislation. All of us are extremely interested in improv- 
ing the quality and the management of our military personnel, which this bill 
seeks to achieve. I am wholeheartedly in accord with the objectives of the bill, 
and most especially with the provision to increase the military pay. I feel we 
must do everything possible to retain the skilled officers and technicians in the 
Armed Forces, particularly at a time like this, when skill is at a premium and is 
so necessary for the safety and the security of our Nation. 

I want to direct your attention merely to one section in the bill which I consider 
detrimental and discriminatory. That is section 14, which seeks to deprive the 
uniformed officers and enlisted men of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point from the proposed military pay increases and status 
benefits. 

Under this section, the Secretary of Commerce is given the authority to pre- 
scribed the pay and allowances for the officers and enlisted men at Kings Point, 
which may actually turn out to be pay cuts instead of increases as are to be 
granted to all other military personnel. 

Adoption of this section would not only be discriminatory against the person- 
nel at Kings Point, but will most certainly jeopardize the academic standing of 
a vital military educational institution by removing its excellent staff and 
faculty from their present protection within the framework of existing legis- 
lation governing the pay of these people. 

May I remind the members of this committee that in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 it is specifically stated : 

“The ranks, grades, and ratings for the personnel of the said Service (i. e., 
U. S. Maritime Service) shall be the same as are now or shall hereafter be 
prescribed for the personnel of the Coast Guard.” 

The Kings Point Academy was subsequently given the same pay status for its 
faculty and staff as was accorded the Coast Guard. Now an attempt is being 
made to deprive them of this legislative entitlement, which goes back some 
2 decades. 

Aside from the fact that this constitutes a gross injustice, such action would 
most certainly result in demoralization at the Kings Point Academy and its 
future as an accredited educational institution would be seriously undermined. 
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Approval of this section would undoubtedly encourage many of these people 
to leave Kings Point. In this way, the bill which is aimed to improve the 
quality of military personnel and keep them in the service will achieve the 
exact opposite. 

And one other point. We have been talking a great deal these past few 
months, ever since Russia launched her sputniks, about the vital role of edu- 
cation to our national security. All of us are keenly aware of the need for 
trained teachers on the college level and the urgency for training suitable person- 
nel for our Nation’s security needs. 

But what are we doing? We are putting a provision into a bill for military 
pay increases which will only serve to withhold such increases from a group 
of Government college teachers who are giving training of a special sort to 
our youth. 

It is difficult for me to understand the logic behind this kind of action. On 
the one hand, we are breaking our heads to think of ways to assure victory 
in the struggle for our national survival; on the other hand, we are doing every- 
thing to discourage those who are in the frontlines of the struggle. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge you and the members of your committee to delete this 
section from the bill so as to enable the personnel at Kings Point to receive 
the same fair treatment as is given to other military personnel. 


Senator Srennis. There will be inserted in the record at this point 
a statement submitted by Mr, James P. Walsh, of Long Beach, Calif. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. WALSH, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


My name is James P. Walsh. My residence is 35 Esperanza Avenue, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

I am here to urge you to delete section 14 from S. 3081 (sec. 13, H. R. 9979) 
and thereby continue the United States Maritime Service in its place among all 
uniformed services as Congress has legislated over the past 19 years. 

If this section is enacted into law, the damaging effects on the morale of the 
staff and faculty at the United States Merchant Marine Academy will seriously 
impair the effective operation of that institution. 

This section contradicts 19 years of repeated congressional affirmation 
of the military status of the Maritime Service and Kings Point and the 
indispensability of this institution as an essential element in what our last 
two Presidents have called America’s “fourth arm of defense’—the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

This section denies loyal, proud, competent, commissioned officers and 
enlisted men of the United States Maritime Service, averaging over 10 years 
in uniform, the continuation of their eligibility to receive the same pay and 
incentive benefits accorded all uniformed services. 

This section specifically removes from congressional control the personnel 
status of United States Martitime Service officers and enlisted men, placing 
this control in the hands of an appointive official. 

This section deprives these United States Maritime Service personnel of the 
same pay benefits and incentives wisely recommended in other parts of this 
legislation for all uniformed services and all parts of our defense team, which 
prior to this bill always included the Martitime Service. 

This section contradicts the importance of the United States merchant 
marine in our defense planning as outlined by the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

This section is opposed most vehemently by the faculty, and staff of the 
Academy, notwithstanding the public utterances by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. Moreover, the people most affected by it were not consulted before 
its introduction. 

This section prejudices pending decisions before United States Court of 
Claims and the United States District Court pertinent to the definition of 
Maritime Service. 

Unlike many witnesses who have appeared before you to urge the improvement 
of the pay structure of their respective services, no official of the Department of 
Commerce or Maritime Administration has appeared or will appear here to 
request an increase in pay and allowances for the men of the United States 
Maritime Service. Instead these officials are requesting through section 14 that 
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the officers and men of the United States Maritime Service be excluded from 
the military-pay bill and that in the future their pay and allowances be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Commerce. The members of the Maritime Service who will 
be injured by this policy are universally opposed to section 14, but are not per- 
mitted to speak against section 14 unless you invite them to appear. 

That is why I am here, to speak up for the officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Maritime Service. Here are my reasons. For 19 years I have 
been a college teacher ; the last 11 of those years I was a commissioned officer of 
the United States Maritime Service, teaching as a member of the faculty of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y., until I was released 
to inactive duty at my own request last August. Since last September I have 
been studying college administration at the University of Southern California, 
where I am preparing an intensive study of the administrative and personnel 
policies of the United States Merchant Marine Academy. Recently, I am proud 
to say, I was elected unanimously a national vice president of the Association 
of Parents and Friends of Kings Point. Since last September I have been in 
continuous communication with officers and enlisted men who compose the 
faculty and staff of the United States Merchant Marine Academy. I have just 
come from New York where I spent a week of conferences and interviews with 
the officers and men who are overwhelmingly opposed to section 14 of 8S. 3081. 
Furthermore, I am the chief plaintiff in 2 Federal suits, 1 in the United 
States Court of Claims and 1 in the United States District Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Joined with me in these actions are 90 officers and enlisted 
men presently or recently on the Academy faculty or staff. I know the problems 
of these officers and men and while I speak for myself, I know that my views are 
those of nearly all of the faculty and staff. 

Now permit me to elaborate on why I oppose section 14 and request its deletion. 

For almost 20 years the members of the United States Maritime Service have 
received pay and allowances specified by Congress for the uniformed services. 
Section 14 would deprive the 217 officers and enlisted men of the Unifed States 
Maritime Service of the improved pay and allowances provided by 8. 3081, and 
confer upon the Secretary of Commerce the authority to determine and to admin- 
ister the pay and allowances these men should receive. This makes the Secre- 
tary of Commerce both judge and jury. Thus this section is a complete reversal 
of a consistent congressional policy of strengthening the United States Maritime 
Service by assimilating its pay and allowance structure to titles II and III of 
the Career Compensation Act. 

The members of the United States Maritime Service are now all stationed at 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point. As recently as 
1956, Congress through Public Law 415 reaffirmed the unique value of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy by establishing it on a basis comparable to 
West Point and Annapolis as a permanent Federal academy for the training 
of officers for the United States Merchant Marine. Maritime Service commis- 
sioned officers compromise the faculty of this outstanding academy whose gradu- 
ates, by congressional statute, are granted an accredited bachelor of science 
degree, as in all other Federal academies, upon the completion of an intensive 
4-year collegiate course. Many of you have nominated for appointment the 900 
fine young Americans who now comprise its regiment. Other Academy officers 
supervise the regimental discipline which is the same as that of West Point and 
Annapolis. Staff and administrative positions are filled by other officers and 
enlisted men, all of whom are in the United States Maritime Service. Their 
ranks and ratings are those of the Coast Guard again, as prescribed by congres- 
sional statute. Their pay, quarters, uniform allowance, allowances for depend- 
ents, travel and transportation are fixed by the Career Compensation Act. By 
regulation they must wear a uniform; they stand regular watches in addition to 
their prescribed assignments. They are proud of their military status, their 
traditions, and their thousands of graduates who sail as officers on American 
ships on every sea, or serve as officers in the United States Navy. 

Why should a system that basically has served so well, now in effect be dis- 
carded? I do not find in this bill any section which provides that the Coast 
Guard shall have its pay and allowances prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury ; the United States Public Health Service by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; or the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey by the 
Secretary of Commerce. What is so urgent, so unique, so peculiar about the 
faculty, staff, and administration of the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
that Congress must delegate the authority to prescribe United States Maritime 
Service pay and allowances to the Secertary of Commerce when it retains that 
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authority where the other services are concerned? The mission of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy is no less important than that of the other 
Academies ; Congress most recently reaffirmed this in 1956. The Academy has its 
problems of recruiting and holding qualified faculty members and staff. Its 
curriculum is no less intensive than that of the other service academies, its 
faculty no less qualified, its staff no less skilled. The merchant marine faces 
a nuclear age, as do the Armed Forces; witness the Joint Chiefs of Staff policy 
noted below, and the congressional foresight in providing for our first nuclear- 
powered merchant vessel, the Savannah, now under construction. Incidentally, 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy has been singled out to provide 
necessary instruction of the training of personnel for the operation of the nu- 
clear power merchant vessels. Can we meet these needs and the consequent 
needs of faculty and staff salaries at a Federal academy with lowered salaries 
for Kings Point, but higher salaries for West Point, Annapolis, the Coast Guard, 
and Air Force Academy—indeed, for all institutions of higher learning? For 
that, as I shall show, will be the net effect of retaining section 14 (sec. 13 in 
the House bill). 

Section 14 of S. 3081 (sec. 13, H. R. 9979) was certainly not sought by the 
personnel of the Maritime Service, nor were they apprised of its inclusion in 
the bill. As articles in the press have stressed, neither faculty, staff, nor the 
Academy administration, including the superintendent and dean of the Academy, 
were aware of its existence. 

An enlisted member of the Academy security force ran across section 14 in 
his perusal of the Record of January 23. When the word spread, the faculty 
and staff were dumbfounded to discover that their pay structure was to be radi- 
cally altered without their prior knowledge and without any attempt by the 
Maritime Administration to consider their wishes. Meetings were called, inter- 
views sought, ardent discussions held, and requests for information made. The 
paternalistic attitude of “father knows best” was practically their only satis- 
faction. 

The proper question now is, “Why should anyone object to Congress conferring 
upon the Secretary of Commerce the authority to prescribe pay and allowances 
for United States Maritime Service personnel? 

As a student of Government, I believe that Congress should control the purse 
strings. This bill prescribes to the nearest penny what pay and allowances will 
obtain for a given rank or rating in the other uniformed services. Yet section 14 
prescribes no maximum or minimum limitation on what the Secretary of Com- 
merce may prescribe for the Maritime Service. There is no way of knowing, 
for example, that a lieutenant teaching hydraulics at Kings Point shall receive 
the same, more, or less than a lieutenant teaching hydraulics at Annapolis. 

As a college teacher for nearly 20 years, I see no wisdom in delegating to 
appointive officials the discretionary power to prescribe teachers’ salaries, par- 
ticularly when the officer-teacher at Kings Point has no recourse, short of court 
action, to seek redress within the Department of Commerce and Maritime Admin- 
istration against arbitrary salary adjustments and demotions in rank. In fact, 
the Maritime Administration in the pending court actions mentioned above cur- 
rently insists that it has complete authority to promote, demote, hire, or fire 
without court-martial or similar proceedings. Can the faculty or staff of a 
Federal service academy feel assured, then, when section 14 of S. 3081 (sec. 13, 
H. R. 9979) would confer even more arbitrary power upon the Secretary of 
Commerce? At least, under the Career Compensation Act of 1949, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Maritime Administration must disburse the statutory 
prescribed pay and allowances under title II and III of that act. 

The significance of section 14 takes on a new perspective when viewed in the 
light of the almost chaotic condition of personnel policies at the Academy over 
the past few years. This record as well as current administrative practices 
and the draft legislation now reported in preparation do not inspire confidence. 

In 1949 the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission ruled that the Kings 
Point Maritime Service personnel were not subject to the Classification Act of 
1949, which embraced civil-service employees. Subsequently the Comptroller 
General ruled that the United States Maritime Service personnel at Kings Point 
were not subject to the Civil Service Sick Leave or Annual Leave Acts, but that 
he would honor vouchers based on the sick-leave and annual-leave provisions 
prescribed by law for the military. Yet in the spring of 1955 officials of the 
Maritime Administration announced that the Kings Point faculty and staff 
would be administratively converted to the classified civil service under the provi- 
sions of the Classification Act of 1949 between July 1 and September 1, 1955. 
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Only adverse decisions of the Comptroller General during the intervening summer 
prevented this administrative dissolution of the Maritime Service, in spite of 
the provisions of titles II and III of the Military Pay Act (Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949) to which Maritime Service personnel were subject by law. 
Now there appears section 14 of S. 3081 (sec. 18, H. R. 9979) as another step 
in this direction. 

And the change cannot be justified on the basis (as some officials of the Mari- 
time Administration insist) that the Maritime Service is not military and should 
not receive military pay and allowances. The Coast and Geodetic Survey is not 
military, but it receives military pay and allowances, as does the United States 
Public Health Service, which is certainly not military. 

The press release of Maritime Administrator Morse of February 12, 1958, copies 
of which were apparently sent to the many Members of Congress who requested 
the deletion of section 14, is illustrative of the intent of section 14 and how, if 
made law, it will be administered by the Maritime Administration. Mr. Morse 
said: 

“It seems to me that present Maritime Academy employees have nothing to 
fear with respect to their treatment under section 14 of 8. 3081, which is substan- 
tially the same ‘as that under which civilian faculty of the Naval Academy is 
compensated. It is our desire to compensate the faculty at the Merchant Marine 
Academy on the same basis.” 

If section 14 becomes effective then, the Maritime Administration will convert 
the Maritime Service officers of the faculty to a civilian pay status similar to that 
of the civilian faculty at Annapolis. But the civilian component of the Anna- 
polis faculty is only a minor (40 percent actually) and not a policymaking part 
of the Naval Academy faculty. Incidentally, at Annapolis there are no civilian 
personnel in the technical education departments, engineering, seamanship, and 
navigation. Why not leave the Kings Point faculty status unchanged, strengthen 
its position, and make it more similar to that major part of the United States 
Naval Academy faculty which is composed of Navy officers? The civilian faculty 
of United States Naval Academy is unique, in part, because the constant rotation 
of many officers assigned to the Academy between tours of shore and sea duty, had 
created a condition whereby there was a lack of faculty continuity. Furthermore, 
the very mission of the Navy made it most difficult to assign naval officers to teach 
advanced courses in mathematics, chemistry, physics, languages, etc. Certainly 
the Navy was not founded to produce teachers of French, calculus and literature. 
Extensive graduate work toward advanced degrees, towards a teaching career 
does not normally enter into Navy policy. To remedy this situation, therefore, 
the Secretary of the Navy was authorized by Congress to hire civilian instructors 
to teach those courses vital to the curriculum but which could not be taught 
by naval officers who lacked the qualifications. 

But no such condition exists at Kings Point, and Mr. Morse’s statement is not 
valid. The Kings Point officer teacher does not serve a 2- to 4-year tour of 
duty as do many officers at Annapolis. He is hired on the open market of college 
professors in accord with his qualifications, experience, and background and 
then as a commissioned officer becomes a permanent member of the faculty 
after serving a probationary period. Kings Point has always commissioned its 
teachers to officer rank. They are not subject to transfer or sea duty, and hence 
need not be replaced by civilian instructors. Section 14, S. 3081 (sec. 13, H. R. 
9979) is apparently designed to confer administrative authority on the Secretary 
of Commerce until such time as the proposed conversion legislation should un- 
happily become law. Under section 14, the Maritime Administration can author- 
ize civil-service pay scales, under civil service procedures, until such time as 
there may be statutory authority to make further conversion real. 

For section 14 is only part of the picture of Maritime Administration plans 
to alter radically the United States Maritime Service and to transfer its per- 
sonnel to the competitive civil service or excepted Civil Service Act and rules and 
to establish compensation in accord with the Civil Service Classification Act of 
1949. Without consultation with the faculty and staff, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration with the assistance of the Civil Service Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been preparing legislation during the last several years. 
Mr. Morse describes the draft as mutually agreeable, but few, if any, of the 
faculty and staff who have been privileged to see the draft are in agreement. 
The proposed draft legislation, according to Mr. Morse’s release, “has the full and 
formal support of the Academic Advisory Board.” But on personnel matters 
affecting the faculty, the annual advisory boards have been in effect completely 
insulated from the faculty, and have never discussed the proposed draft legisla- 
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tion with the faculty for the simple reason that the contents of the proposals 
were never revealed to the faculty. This air of mystery and secrecy has not 
inspired faculty confidence nor has a prohibition against discussing the draft 
legislation before its submission to Congress helped restore faith. It was not 
until February 19, 1958 that some copies of the proposal were made available to 
Academy personnel. So far as I can learn, this legislation has not been submitted 
to Congress. 

It is obvious from my remarks that there is overwhelming objection from 
Maritime Service personnel to any form of civil service conversion. It must be 
noted here that the faculty at the Academy reiterated its belief in the Maritime 
Service—and consequently its opposition to section 14—by a resolution signed 
by 72 of the 76 members. I submit copies of this resolution herewith. 

What is especially significant for an understanding of the intent of section 14, 
S. 3081 (sec. 18 in H. R. 9979) is the gradual whittling away of the Maritime 
Service by administrative policy until little is left. Maritime Service Regula- 
tions as they appear in the Code of Federal Regulations are not enforced, 
brought up to date, or modified to meet changing conditions. The position of 
Commandant of the Maritime Service has remained unfilled for more than 3 
years. Reserve commissions in the United States Maritime Service are no longer 
awarded to graduates of the Academy. Active duty merchant marine officers no 
longer are promoted in the Maritime Service as they obtain higher licenses. 
Newly appointed staff members at the Academy have not been furnished with 
a certificates of commission in the Maritime Service. By Maritime Adminis- 
tration order, all nonfaculty personnel procured since September 1, 1957 are to 
be hired according to civil service procedure and standards. No attempt has 
been made to obtain for the Maritime Service any of the benefits applicable to 
the other services. 

Congress has established the United States Merchant Marine Academy as a 
degree-granting educational institution of higher learning. Yet it lacks the 
autonomy of operation existing in the other Federal academies, an autonomy of 
operation which is common to virtually all eolleges and universities—Federal, 
State, municipal, or private. Personnel actions of the Academy pertaining to 
faculty and staff are primarily functions of the Atlantic Coast District Person- 
nel Officer who is located in New York City. One finds it difficult to reconcile 
the lumping of the personnel procedures for supplying personnel for warehouses 
and the Hudson River lay-up fleet with the established recognized procedures 
of college faculty employment, rank, salary and tenure. Lienteuants teaching 
college subjects have been referred to as “journeymen” and the Superintendent 
has been relegated to the position of “representative of management.’”’ Despite 
the unique operation of the Academy as a college, with attendant unique financial 
and purchasing practices, such matters are handled by the Atlantic Coast District 
Office of the Maritime Administration which is hardly trained to handle col- 
lege purchasing and finance; this, despite three contrary recommendations of 
the Offices of Internal Audit and Organizatioa Methods. 

This trend can hardly be stopped by the small organization know as the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, for it is swallowed up in the huge Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Because the voices are few there is little regard for the 
opinion of Academy personnel. As I view the prominent personages who have 
testified on behalf of their great services, speaking up for their men proudly, I 
am ashamed of the Maritime Administration and its lack of support for its 
Maritime Service, and that I who can claim no prominence or distinction, must 
speak for those who cannot state their own case. 

In this instance you are not considering tens of millions or billions of dollars. 
The total budget of the United States Merchant Marine Academy, and I consider 
it woefully inadequate, reaches $2,300,000. The total payroll for all. personnel 
is $1,500,000. If you delete section 14, the 6-percent increase accruing to United 
States Maritime Service personnel approximates $60,000. Is that too much to pay 
for good teaching at a time when good teaching is a national shortage? Or shall 
this faculty and staff be rewarded by retaining section 14 and effecting the reduc- 
tion in salaries which the Department of Commerce and Maritime Administra- 
tion most certainly plan. 

There is much to be done to strengthen the Maritime Service, to revive a waning 
morale which is hardly reinforced by downgradings in ranks and ratings without 
redress, by lack of promotional advancement and salary incentive. The manage- 
ment of Government civil servants is one thing; the management of an accredited 
college is another. If the Department of Commerce has a plan that will allay 
the fears of the Kings Point staff, then let that plan be openly submitted for 
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discussion. When views of the United States Maritime Service personnel are 
known and treated with consideration, let that plan be submitted as proposed 
legislation to the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and the 
Senate Committee on Domestic and Foreign Commerce, as has been done with 
other Academy legislation. Section 14 is no solution. Past experience has made 
Academy personnel wary of the discretionary authority of the Maritime Admin- 
istration in personnel matters. All whom I have encountered agree. that section 
14 is unnecessary. To Academy personel in particular, the so-called conversion 
bill yet to come is a “pig in a poke.” They want to see what is inside before 
they buy. 

There is one other important reason why section 14 should be deleted at this 
time. Currently before the United States Court of Claims is the case of Walsh 
et al v. The United States, in which case I am proud to be chief plaintiff. To- 
gether with 90 other present and former Maritime Service personnel I am seeking 
redress and restoration of pay and allowances lost through Maritime Administra- 
tion downgrading when in 1954 I was reduced in rank from lieutenant commander 
to lieutenant as a result of application of civil-service rules procedures (at a time 
when I was receiving Armed Forces pay and allowances by statute) without 
charge, specification, hearing, or appeal. Also pending in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia is the suit Walsh et al v. Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks. This action for a declaratory judgment requests the court to 
determine the legal status of Maritime Service personnel and to determine the 
validity of the inconsistent application of administrative decisions and non- 
applicable statutes to the United States Maritime Service. Until these suits are 
finally concluded, including the necessary appeals, the passage of section 14 of 
S. 3081 would only add to the confusion. I do not favor legislation that does 
not wait for impending judicial decisions which will serve to clarify the situation. 

The Department of Commerce and Maritime Administration make little or no 
reference to the important national defense role played by the Kings Point staff. 
That the Merchant Marine is the fourth arm of national defense is axiomatic. 
The proponents of section 14, however, insist that the function of USMS personnel 
is civilian in nature and that this makes civil service mandatory. 

Only a few months ago General Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(CHINFO Newsletter, Navy Department, November 15, 1957), emphasized the 
vital national defense role of the Merchant Marine. 

“It seems incredible that anyone could argue seriously or with justification 
that new concepts of warfare obviate the necessity of further fostering a mer- 
chant navy. 

“If the catastrophe of a general war should be forced upon us by the necessity 
of retaliation against surprise attack, the merchant marine, after the initial 
period of devastating nuclear exchange, would play a most vital role. Indeed, 
it might very well be the one source of strength of the free world which would 
pluck victory from chaos. With land transport damaged beyond easy repair, 
only merchant ships, capable of plying the great highway of the seas, would be 
able to carry the essential raw materials and foodstuffs required for survival of 
the major population centers of the world as well as our Armed Forces overseas. 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff annually consider the requirements for sea trans- 
portation in support of current war plans. Their studies of these requirements 
have shown consistently, a dependence on the merchant marine for support of 
plans in mobilization and wartime. They are cognizant that a profitably oper- 
ated merchant marine will provide the best mobilization base for rapid con- 
version to military use. 

“It follows that, in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the American mer- 
chant marine does have an essential role in the nuclear age.” 

So long as national defense is our greatest issue, so long as the merchant 
marine is necessary to national defense, so long as well-trained merchant marine 
officers and seamen are necessary, the United States Maritime Service should 
continue its quasi-military organization. Strengthen it, make it more efficient, 
but do not destroy it. 

In conclusion, may I invite your attention to the cogent views of the well- 
informed Hon. James G. Worthy. When serving as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Administration, on February 3, 1954, he wrote to Secretary Weeks 
in part as follows: 

“The training of merchant marine personnel requires, in our opinion, an organ- 
ization of persons recruited, paid, and otherwise administered in all important 
respects in the same way as Coast Guard and Naval Reserve personne! training 
programs are administered, with as close an approximation of conditions on 
board ship at sea as is practicable to achieve on shore * * *. 
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“In successful training for quasi-military work, military type discipline is 
especially important, and it is essential to develop a high esprit de corps. This 
is much more difficult to achieve with a staff composed of some competitive 
civil-service personnel and some military-type personnel than with a staff 
composed entirely of military or quasi-military personnel, as many experienced 
naval and coast guard officers can testify. * * *” 

Here are the words of a man who knows. These are the words reflecting the 
intent of Congress in its past legislation. These are the words I offer you: 
Delete section 14 from this legislation; give the men of the Maritime Service, 
the men of Kings Point, their due. 

Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Now we come to the Retired Officers Association. 
We have one of the old reliables on the Hill as a witness here. Admiral 
Houser, we are very glad to have you here. You are legislative 
representative of the Retired Officers Association. 

We have known you in former days and remember you very well 
indeed for your very fine and distinguished service in the Navy. You 
were also here on the Hill with us as legislative liaison officer for the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Do you wish to read your statement, Admiral, or do you wish to 
put it in the record and cover the high points and then answer any 
questions we might have ? 

Admiral Houser. Mr. Chairman, I would be deeply appreciative 
if I might be permitted to read the statement. It will take about 20 
minutes. 

Senator Stennis. Very well, just proceed. I do not think I will 
interrupt you. You would rather proceed and then return for ques- 
tioning ? 

Admiral Houser. Mr. Chairman, if it will serve your purpose better 
I am certainly at your disposal. 

Senator Stennis. But you would rather read your statement ? 

Admiral Houser. Everything else being equal, that is true, sir. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. H. A. HOUSER, UNITED STATES NAVY 
(RETIRED), LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE RETIRED 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Admiral Houser. For the purpose of the record, my full name is 
Harold A. Houser, United States Navy, retired. 

Mr. Chairman, the Retired Officers Association appreciates the 
opportunity to appear here today in connection with the committee’s 
consideration of proposed changes in the method of computing basic 
pay for members of the uniformed services and the consideration of 
other related matters. 

The impact of some of these proposed changes by way of possible 
improvements in service attractiveness—including the contemplated 
effect of such pay changes upon military retirement and its firm tie-in 
with active-duty compensation as a long-term career incentive—pre- 
sent matters of definite interest to the Retired Officers Association. 

The association is cognizant of the fact that the Department of 
Defense-sponsored bill, S. 3081, now before the committee, is based, in 
part, upon the report resulting from the study made by the Cordiner 
Committee. 

The association is also aware that the original memorandum to 
that Committee outlined some previous efforts and seeming disappoint- 
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ments as to attracting and retaining in the active service adequate 
numbers of competent management and technically equipped person- 
nel required by the defense activities. 

That directive stressed the desirability and need for adjusting up- 
ward the compensation of upper grade officers and for, likewise, im- 
proving the situation as to enlisted technicians. 

It is noted that the bill, S. 3081, deviates from the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Cordiner report in one vital aspect, among 
others, in that it would, for the first time, prohibit retired officers 
from computing their retired pay on the basis of the current pay 
scales. In other words, this would constitute a departure from 
the sound, traditional, and undeviating principle which has pre- 
vailed until now. (This does not apply to officers covered by sub- 
section 4 (b).) 

It is believed that the committee might be interested in knowing 
that this particular proposal has prompted a voluminous amount 
of correspondence from our members, as well as conversations with 
hundreds of other officers. A fair appraisal of the state of mind of 
these officers, as reflected in such communications, is that : 

sat They are shocked and dismayed at such a proposal. 

2) But, at the same time, because of their confidence in the 
sound judgment of the Congress, they cannot bring themselves 
to believe that this particular recommendation will receive con- 
gressional sanction. 

An officer who rose to high rank after a life of dedicated service 
to his country recently wrote our association a letter which is typical 
of many we have received. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to quote one paragraph from his letter, which reads 
as follows: 

What can be the reaction of today’s active-duty personnel, and the young 
men and women who are being so ardently wooed to join the services through 
elaborate advertising campaigns in the press, on the radio, and on TV, when they 
have before them the example of yesterday’s career personnel being denied 
relief from the hardships of an ever-shrinking value of their retired pay? 

They can only reason with sound logic that, although they are being offered 
some relief while on active duty, they, the rocketeers of today, will be the for- 
gotten men and women of tomorrow when it is necessary to offer adequate 
compensation to their successors, the space warriors of tomorrow. Is such a 
prospect likely to attract and retain the type of personnel so vitally needed 
for our security in these perilous times? And what are today’s retired person- 
nel to tell these prospective recruits when they seek out retired members of 
the services and ask their advice as persons best qualified to counsel them in 
the matter of entering the armed services and making it a life career? 

The association is convinced that the Congress desires to do justice 
to all military personnel, active and retired, and, at the same time, 
to enable the military services to attract and retain those highly 
trained, specially skilled persons so vitally necessary for the defense 
of our country in the atomic age. 

In conformity with this conviction, the association respectfully 
submits for the committee’s consideration certain recommendations 
as outlined below. 

Recommendation No. 1: That the bill provide that all proposed 
pay of active duty officers, exclusive of special duty pay, be re- 
flected in the pay of retired officers, including those presently on the 
retired list. 
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This recommendation is consistent with what has been the undeviat- 
ing practice in the past. In this connection, it is desired to emphasize 
the fact of which the committee is aware, but apparently the public, 
generally, is not, namely, that the retired pay of an officer is not based 
on a percentage of his total active-duty compensation, but only on 
the basic pay part thereof, not including allowances. As a general 
rule, an officer receives retired pay at the rate of 214 percent of his 
basic pay for each year of active service not to exceed 75 percent. 

Thus, an officer who has completed a normal career of 30 years and 
earned the maximum retired pay does not, in fact, receive 75 percent 
of the full compensation he had while on active duty. The actual 
percentage is more in the neighborhood of 60 percent. 

It is now proposed, in the bill, S. 3081, to diminish, further, the 
percentage of active-duty compensation which many officers would 
receive upon retirement. 

This would be brought about by the establishment of a third cate- 
gory of active-duty compensation with a prohibition against its being 
used in computing the retired pay of the officers involved. 

The only apparent reason for creating this additional type of com- 
pensation, under a different name, rather than increasing the basic 
pay correspondingly, is to provide a device by which retired officers 
would be denied the right to participate in this increased pay. 

The main attraction, from a security standpoint, for a military 
career has been the retirement plan, traditionally authorized for mem- 
bers of the armed services. This feature of a military career was, 
for a long time, a very compelling reason for a young man to give 
serious consideration to making a career of the military services. 

The advantage of a military career over a civilian one was, insofar 
as retirement benefits were concerned, very substantial until com- 
paratively recently. Now, however, this attractive feature of a mili- 
tary career has been materially reduced because employment in a 
civilian capacity almost invariably carried with it the right to par- 
ticipate in a retirement plan. This development, while highly desir- 
able, is of recent vintage and has served to lessen the comparable 
attractiveness of a career in the military services. 

The bill, S. 3081, presently under consideration, would not permit 
officers presently on the retired list to participate in the pay increases 
proposed therein but officers to be retired in the future would. 

In other words, take the case of these officers— 

(a) One with over 30 years of service who will be retired between 
now and the date of enactment of the bill, S. 3081. 

(b) Another officer with the same rank as the above one and 
with equal length of service who is to be retired a month after the 
bill is approved. 

Under the terms of the bill, S. 3081, the officer in category (b) 
would be entitled to have his retired pay reflect the increase in basic 
pay provided in subsection 201 (a) of the bill but the other officer, 
in category (a) would not. 

Insofar as we know, this would be the first time that such a distine- 
tion has been seriously advanced. In the opinion of our association, 
it would be difficult to conceive of any other action which could be 
taken that would be more calculated to cause a deterioration in service 
morale than this one. 
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This is because, while officers were willing to undergo the many dis- 
advantages inherent in a military career, including the comparatively 
modest salaries, still, they felt a sense of security in the belief that, 
when Congress saw fit to increase the pay of active-duty personnel, 
they (retired officers) would participate in any increases in basic pay 
iutheviag There is no reason to believe that prospective officers 
would view the matter in any different light. 

This proposal contemplates, in effect, the establishment of two cate- 
gories of retired officers among those with equal years of service and 
who are receiving retired pay under the same law. 

If this precedent-shattering proposal were to be enacted, it would 
constitute warning to those officers now on active duty—and whose 
services it is desired to retain—that they could expect similar treat- 
ment in connection with future military-pay bills after they are re- 
tired. It is, also, hardly realistic to conclude that this fact would be 
lost sight of by the bright young men who are weighing the question 
of whether or not they should undertake to make a career of the mili- 
tary service. 

It would, therefore, seem fair to say that the enactment of this par- 
ticular provision could, in logic, have but one certain effect, and this 
is to detract from, rather than add to, the desirability of making a 
career of the military service. It is submitted, therefore, that such 
enactment would have diametrically the opposite effect of that in- 
tended. 

It is desired to make it crystal clear that, in this particular matter, 
we are merely asking that the status quo be maintained in connection 
with this basic principle in the military-pay system, which has here- 
tofore been inviolate. 

The committee’s attention is especially invited to one fact in connec- 
tion with the cost to the Government that would be involved in amend- 
ing the bill so as to permit officers previously retired to benefit by the 
increased pay scales contained in the bill. The point in question is 
that the cost after the first full year of implementation would be a 
maximum which would decrease each succeeding year until it disap- 
pears completely. 

This is simply because every retired officer must, sooner or later, 
die. Therefore, the adoption of our recommendation in this field 
would not serve to saddle the Government with a mounting financial 
burden, but would involve only a comparatively modest sum which 
will, as stated, steadily decrease and later disappear altogether. We 
submit that, in terms of good morale and incentive, the additional 
cost involved in maintaining this fundamental principle in the mili- 
tary-pay structure is essential. 

‘he Cordiner report contained as persuasive analysis of the justi- 
fication for the association’s position on this matter as we have seen. 
Portions thereof found on pages 136-138 of the report are quoted 
below : 


Military retirement and its firm tie-in with active-duty compensation is per- 
haps the most powerful long-term career incentive existing within the military 
compensation system. It represents a qualified equity of specific dollar value 
and is, in fact, the principal traditional benefit available to military personnel. 

Military retirement is in itself a unique form of retirement, possessing char- 
acteristics not found in any form of civil retirement. Its importance stems 
from the fact that retirement income is counted upon to provide an economic 
base for the eventual transition from military to quasi-civil status. Even a 
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full military career is a relatively brief one; and service personnel, often at the 
height of their productivity, family obligations, and financial commitments, 
are forced to alter their standards of living to the reduced economic level im- 
posed by retirement. 

All but a few must continue at least part-time active employment to aug- 
ment their inadequate retired compensation. While the retired civilian is a 
free agent, the military member, because of existing dual office and dual 
compensation laws, cannot avail himself of certain types of employment for 
which he is often best suited. This is in contrast to the free-agent status of the 
retired civilian. 

Military retirement is the final and continuing phase of an honorable, active- 
duty career. Retired officers and enlisted personnel remain subject to the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, and their travel to or residence in a foreign 
country is subject to the approval of their parent service. Of particular sig- 
nificance is the fact that an officer, in a legal sense, continues to hold office 
and retired personnel are subject to involuntary recall whenever the Secretary 
determines there is a need for their services with the active-duty force. 

* * * No other Federal or private retirement system is beset by so many 
qualifications, restrictions, and forfeiture clauses. Unlike most civilian re- 
tirement programs, the individual is unable to withdraw his equity, nor is it 
conveyable. On the contrary, it is a personal credit which attaches to the 
military principal only, and cannot be bequeathed to survivors. * * *. 

The Committee has, therefore, concluded that the incentive value of the exist- 
ing military retirement program depends to a major degree upon its integral re- 
lationship with active-duty compensation and the confidence which has been 
built up in the military body that no breach of faith or breach of retire- 


ment contract has ever been permitted by the Congress and the American 
le. 


It is this unique characteristic which serves to counterbalance many of the 
limited aspects of military retiremnet pay and has made it one of the most 
influential selling points in the recruitment efforts of the services. 

In connection with the concluding quotation from the Cordiner 
report, it is desired to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the general under- 
standing of a career military officer is that the total compensation 
he can expect to receive is presented by an amount composed of two 
component parts—that is, (@) active-duty compensation and (6) re- 
tired pay. 

He accepts the fact that the active-duty part of this compensation 
is set at a figure which takes into consideration the retired-pay rights 
he is accruing. 

In other words, he receives less active-duty pay than he actually 
earns, upon the assumption that the difference is in the nature of a 
deferred payment which he will receive after his retirement from 
active service. 

It would appear reasonable to conclude that the rate of the active- 
duty pay is set at a figure that contemplates retired pay based upon 
the existing military retirement system. In view of the above, it is 
submitted that retired officers do not receive full equity if their retired 
pay is based upon a system, as proposed in S. 3081, that violates the 

rinciple under which they established their right to retirement—that 
Is, a system that denies them the right, heretofore unquestioned, to 
have their retired pay computed on the basis of the current military 
5 ee 
ecommendation No. 2: That the bill provide for an increase in pay 
for those officers receiving retired pay based upon laws in effect prior 
to the enactment of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

The bill, if enacted into law as presently worded, would not pro- 
vide any benefit to officers already retired, who did not elect to receive 
pay under the Career Compensation Act of 1949. The majority of 
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officers who did not so elect were officers who became disabled in the 
service of their country. At the time these officers exercised their 
option to remain under the old laws in connection with the receipt of 
retired pay, it was to their advantage to do so. 

They could not look ahead and see, however, that Congress, in its 
wisdom, would later grant increases in pay in 1955 that, in some in- 
stances, would render the position of those continuing to receive pay 
under the old laws disadvantageous in comparison with those officers 
who elected to come under the Career Compensation Act. 

They assumed that Congress would include them in any future legis- 
lation designed to compensate members of the armed services for the 
depreciation in the purchasing power of the dollar. It is earnestly 
requested that the committee recommend action that is consistent with 
this reasonable expectation. 

It is obvious that this group of officers has suffered the same depre- 
ciation in the purchasing power of their dollar as has the other group 
of officers concerned. It is noted that this category of officers was 

iven a 6 percent increase in retired pay under the Career Incentive 

ct of 1955. 

The Retired Officers Association recently received a letter which is 
considered pertinent to this recommendation. 

It involves an actual case of a graduate of one of the finest technical 
schools in the United States. According to this officer, an authori- 
tative source indicates that it would take a retired pay of approxi- 
mately $6,000 per year to provide the same purchasing power which 
he derived from his retirement pay of $2,925 per year, upon his retire- 
ment in 1939. 

On the other hand, his actual retired pay today is only $3,547.08. 
It is desired to emphasize that this is the retired pay the officer in 
yyy gen receives after 19 years of full-time active service in the Army 

ir Corps, which service was brought to an end as a result of an 
injury which was incurred in an aircraft accident. It is this type of 
case that forms the justification for our second recommendation. 

Recommendation No. 3: That the bill provide that any increase in 
pay authorized therein to any retired person shall not be construed to 

eprive such person of social-security benefits that have accrued or 
would have accrued to such person except for this enactment. 

This amendment is necessary because of the new method provided 
in the bill for the computation of the basic pay of officers, that is, 
such pay will be based on the number of years of service in grade 
rather than the total service as exists under the present law. 

Assuming that the bill as finally enacted will authorize officers 
previously retired to have their pay computed on the new scales— 
which it is sincerely hoped will be the case—some retired officers who 
are currently, or would in the future be, in receipt of payments under 
the social-security law would be denied such payments. 

The proposed amendment would merely preserve this existing right 
to the persons concerned. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, the bill, S. 3081, is intended to be 
an incentive one designed to— 

(a) Attract officers to the armed services on a career basis. 
(6) Retain those officers now in the service who are vitally 
needed at this critical juncture in our country’s history. 
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However, the bill contains provisions which would— 

(1) Provide that the general policy, long established, of using 
all active-duty pay (exclusive of special-duty pay) in the com- 
putation of retired pay not apply to officers in the grades of 
lieutenant colonel through major general and comparable ranks. 

(2) Be tantamount to saying that the service previously ren- 
dered by career officers, now retired, has not been as valuable and 
is not, therefore, deserving of the same consideration as the serv- 
ice of those officers to be retired in the future will be. 

(2) Serve notice on officers whose services it is essential to 
retain, as well as prospective officers, that they can expect to re- 
ceive similar treatment in the future, that is, that military pay 
bills enacted after they retire will not benefit them. 

Our association has done a soul-searching job in this matter and 
has failed, completely, to rationalize the objective of this bill with 
the above parts of the proposed solution. To state it succinctly, it 
would appear that the enactment of the bill, in its present form, would 
make the services, on a career basis, less rather than more attractive. 

On the other hand, with the inclusion of the recommended changes, 
it is believed that the bill, S. 3081, would become a truly effective in- 
centive plan with wide application for service attractiveness and be 
of outstanding value to the defense efforts of our Nation. 

In conclusion, it is desired to say that the Retired Officers Associa- 
tion strongly supports the recommendations previously made. How- 
ever, we wish to stress, particularly, the recommendation that the 
committee delete from S. 3081 the language which would deny to those 
officers, who are in a retired status on the day the bill is enacted, the 
right to participate in the increased pay scales provided therein. 

It is considered that this recommendation is of transcendent im- 
portance from the standpoint of the morale of the armed services and, 
consequently, the security of our country. 

The association wishes to thank the committee for affording us the 
opportunity to present our view on this important matter now before 
you for consideration. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral, that is a very fine statement indeed. I 
really enjoyed following you init. It is well prepared. 

Admiral Houser. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. There is a lot of very challenging thought in it. 

Is there something you want to add to what you have said in your 
formal statement ? 

a Hovser. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I have anything 
to add. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity, but I believe that expresses 
all I have to say on the matter. 

Senator Stennis. If you don’t mind, I want to ask you just a few 
questions here because it is something that concerns me. 

I think of how many very able men are retired long before they 
have reached the end in years at least of their very serviceable capac- 
ity. I understand one reason, the primary reason that I have ever 
heard advanced, was to make room for those below them. 

It wouldn’t be embarrassing to you. You are in the category of a 
retired officer and I never ask personal questions, but would you mind 
commenting on that subject with any observations you see fit te make? 
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You know we passed a law here, the Senate did, stepping up I believe 
2 years that retirement level, which reflected the attitude of this com- 
mittee. It did not become law, though. Would you mind comment- 
ing on that problem ? 

Admiral Houser. The question, Mr. Chairman, refers to the 
fact—— 

Senator Stennis. The early retirement, I mean the in-effect manda- 
tory early retirement of the military. 

dmiral Houssr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this: The military services are 
faced with a very difficult problem there. There are two factors. 
First you want to give a man a certain amount of security. I think, 
however, that is only one side of the coin. 

On the other, you do not want to deny a person the chance to look 
torward to reasonable promotion from time to time, and those two 
philosophies conflict at some stage. 

I do not know any real solution to the problem. You have got to 
offer a man the chance to go up, and you must, at the same time, offer 
him some security. The faster he goes up, the less security there is 
going to be, relatively. These just do not blend. 

Senator Stennis. What I am concerned about is the services losing 
the benefit of so many men who are right at the height of their service 
potential, their capabilities. They are lost while those good years 
are still there. 

Admiral Houser. Of course, Mr. Chairman, there are lots of rea- 
sons that motivate different officers in bringing their service to a 
conclusion. 

Sometimes it is personal, you know, and also sometimes they feel 
they cannot go any further. “I believe that is as far as I am going to 
g5 so, why should I stay around and deprive someone else of getting 
ahead ?” 

I think that is a consideration that motivates some officers in re- 
questing retirement. 

Senator Srennis. Most everybody else stays around, even though 
there are no promotions ahead for them. You know, these capable 
young fellows going out at 50; I used to think anyone who was 50 
years old ought to be willing to get out of the way, anyway, but I have 
changed my mind about that. 

Admiral Houser. May I say I have, too, sir. 

Senator Stennis. These young men who are 50, 51, and 52 years of 
age have proven their very fine capacity, but they are being just 
turned down and plowed under so far as the services are concerned. 
I think that is one of the weak spots in our organization. 

Admiral Houser. Mr. Chairman, it is a difficult problem to solve. 
It is awfully difficult and I do not think anyone can come up with any 
quick answer to it. 

Senator Stennis. We must have some kind of an answer. I do not 
expect a quick answer, either, but couldn’t something be done about it? 

Admiral Houser. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad, if you wish my 
personal view, to look into the matter further and give you a memo- 
randum. I came up here thinking about other things this morning, 
might I say, sir. 
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Senator Srennis. You are already familiar with it. You have 
lived with this all your adult life. I know there is no absolute an- 
swer. I fully appreciate that. 

I want to ask a question or two about survivor’s right. It is cov- 
ered in the statement. 

Admiral Houser. What page would that be, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Stennis. The bottom of page 8. [| Reading:] 

No other Federal or private retirement system is beset by so many qualifica- 
tions, restrictions, and forfeiture clauses. Unlike most civilian retirement pro- 
grams, the individual is unable to withdraw his equity nor is it conveyable. 
On the contrary, it is a personal credit which attaches to the military principal 
only, and cannot be bequeathed to survivors. 

The point I am interested in there: What are the survivors’ benefits 
now under the retirement plan ? 

Admiral Houser. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Admiral X retires, you know, and lives 5 years. 
Now what is the situation about his widow and so forth? 

Admiral Houser. Yes, sir. In the situation you have presented, 
Mr. Chairman, that widow would get nothing unless her husband 
had died from a service-connected cause. The survivors’ benefit law 
would do nothing for that individual unless her husband dies from 
a service-connected cause. The pension is a different proposition, 
altogether. 

If this individual served in World War I, and the widow does 
not have an income in excess of $1,400 a year, or with dependents 
mo of $2,700 a year, she is entitled to a pension of around $50 a 
month. 

Senator Stennis. That comes in through the VA ? 

Admiral Houser. Yes, sir, but under the survivors’ benefits law, 
I want to make it very clear, if I may, that she gets nothing unless 
he dies of a service-connected cause. 

Senator Stennis. What does that service-connected cause mean? 
I have a pretty general idea of what it means to a fellow who is 
just in the war and then out, but if a man lives most of his active life 
in the service, would that be given a much broader interpretation or 
not? 

Admiral Houser. Under the present law, no, sir. It has to be 
medically shown to the satisfaction of the Veterans’ Administration 
that his death had a service-connected cause. 

Senator Stennis. You might give an illustration there of a heart 
attack. He had a heart attack in the service, while he was in the 
service, and he retired because of that disability and later passed away 
with a heart attack. That would be considered service-connected ? 

Admiral Hovusrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right, suppose that he had a heart attack and 
= retired on that ground, but he later died through some other 
illness. 

Admiral Hovusrr. That would not qualify the widow, sir. 

Senator Stennis. So the cause of his death has to be directly con- 
nected with the cause of his retirement. 

Admiral Houser. Yes, sir, as I have said an officer may have been 
retired for a heart condition and later die of some other cause in 


which case the widow would get nothing. It has to be as you say, 
directly connected. 
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As a matter of fact, sometimes of course there have been a few cases, 
though not very many, where an officer develops something right after 
he retired, which could be shown to be service connected, but that does 
not happen very often, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. You say the widow would not receive anything 
under the retirement plan unless there was this service-connected 
disability ? 

Admiral Houser. No benefits under the law known as the surviv- 
ors’-benefit law but she would get a pension under the pension pro- 
visions, which is only $50.40 a month, may I say, but the other lim- 
itation as to this is that she cannot have an income of over $1,400 a 
year or, if she has dependents, over $2,700, and qualify for this pay- 
ment. 

To qualify for a pension she haas to have less than those incomes. 

Senator Stennis. It comes in then not as a serviceman, but as a 
World War I veteran ? 

Admiral Houser. As a GI, for instance, in World War II or World 
War I, yes, sir. 

Mr. Braswett. Admiral Houser, you might want to not overlook 
the Contingency Option Act which is a different system, but does 
permit the officer to select a smaller amount of retired pay and build 
up a pension for the wife. 

‘Admiral Hovser. That is right, and I would like to say that is 
more or less in the nature of insurance. You buy this insurance. It 
does not cost the Government any money, as I understand it. It is a 
self-perpetuating fund. 

Senator Stennis. How does that operate ? 

Admiral Houser. Basically this way, Mr. Chairman. 

An officer before he retires has an opportunity to indicate his desire 
to participate under the provisions of that law. He can agree to fore- 
go a certain portion of his retired pay in return for which the Govern- 
ment will pay his designated beneficiary, the widow, mainly, a cer- 
tain portion of his retired pay. 

He can assure that she will get one-half, one-fourth, or one-eighth 
of whatever his retired pay has been and he pays, of course, accord- 
ingly, in order to provide her that sum. 

enator STENNIS. That is something that he buys and the Govern- 
ment administers it ? 

Admiral Houser. That is correct. 

There is no cost to the Government other than the administrative 
cost of it. It isaself-sustaining fund. 

Senator Stennis. All right, do you have anything else? 

Admiral Houser. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You have made a very fine statement here. 

Mr. Braswell, do you have anything else 

Mr. Brasweww. No. 

Admiral Houser. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Now we have Col. John T. Carlton, executive di- 
rector, Reserve Officers’ Association. 

Come around, Colonel. Weare mighty glad to have you and appre- 
ciate your views here in your official capacity as well as your personal 
views. 

I have known you on the Hill here for years, when you were with 
Senator George and Senator Smathers. 
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I had the pleasure of being down at your very fine social function 
not long ago, and I remember you most pleasantly indeed, as well as 
the other gentleman. Do you have a prepared statement, Colonel? 


STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN T. CARLTON, USAR, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. MacARTHUR H. MANCHESTER, USAR, 
DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ROA; COL. C. M. BOYER, USAR 
(RETIRED), FORMER EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ROA, AND NOW A 
LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT; AND LT. COL. FLOYD OLES, USAR 
(RETIRED), CHAIRMAN, ROA, NATIONAL RETIRED RESERVE 
COMMITTEE 


Senator STrennis. Do you want to read it or put it in the record and 
comment on it / 

Colonel Caruron. I would like to put it in the record and make a 
very brief comment on it. I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that with me is Colonel Boyer, whom you know. Colonel Oles is 
chairman of our retired committee and Major Manchester, who is 
deputy executive director of the ROA, whose name I have given to the 
reporter. 

Senator Srennis. We are very glad to have them here. I was 
going to comment on their presence and call on them specially as soon 
as we had completed your testimony. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before you to give the views of the Reserve Officers’ Association re- 
garding proposals to modernize the military pay system as covered by 8. 3081 
and §. 2014. 

The ROA, founded in 1922 and chartered by Congress in 1950, its membership 
now embracing officers of all the services and components ,has as its primary 
objective national security. We recognize that the continued development of 
high standards in the military services must encompass the maintenance of good 
morale, and that morale is affected by all aspects of a military man’s daily 
existence, including his ability to meet the rather appalling high costs of living 
in these modern days. 

Recognizing the importance of reasonable and realistic scales of compensation, 
our Association at its 31st annual conference at Santa Barbara last June 
approved a resolution endorsing the principles of the Cordiner plan. ‘This 
resolution was adopted in recognition of the need for revising pay scales and 
procedures as brought before the public by the committee headed by Mr. Ralph 
Cordiner, a businessman of some wisdom and experience. 

We realize, of course, Mr. Chairman, that you do not have before your com- 
mittee the Cordiner plan, as such, nor proposed legislation embracing all the 
principles of Cordiner. Therefore, we will treat of the Cordiner proposals only 
insofar as they are covered in this measure. 

It seems to us a sound step to add to the enlisted complex the pay grades, 
E-8 and E-9, to recognize three-star and four-star ranks with separate pay 
grade, and generally, the realinement of enlisted and officers pay scales to 
conform more nearly with mission requirements of the current era. 

Yet, we find in some sections of this bill provisions which prompt our vehement 
opposition. For instance, the language in section 201 (c) would prohibit a 
Reserve officer from getting the pay increase. This is a violation of the spirit 
as well as letter of law which requires conformance to the principle of equal 
pay for all components. We fail to see why a Reserve officer called to active 
duty, regardless of the period covered by such duty, should not receive the same 
pay as his counterpart on active duty extended beyond 30 days. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, we should like to suggest that section 
4 (c), page 21 of the printed bill, be studied carefully to insure that no further 
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discrimination against the reservist be permitted to creep into this measure. 
As you know, there are many Reserve officers just released from active duty 
under the recent reduction in force program who are continuing their service 
in enlisted grades. These officers lacked only a few months qualifying for re- 
tirement and chose to remain in service until they qualified. If the above 
provision would adversely affect their rights and benefits under retirement laws 
now on the books, we believe the appropriate change should be made. 

It is section 203 (b) I believe, which provides the authority for the Secre- 
tary of Defense to distribute enlisted personnel in the various pay grades, 
and thus to establish the proficiency system. This is a matter which we are 
certain merits the most earnest consideration of this committee. 

Our association is composed of officers in the Reserve. However, we are 
just as much interested in the problems affecting our enlisted personnel as we 
are in those affecting officers. { 

One of the basic incentives of enlisted personnel to remain in service has been ' 
that he could aspire to reach commissioned rank. By studying and comparing | 
the proposed pay tables, section 201 (a) and section 203 (a), we note that 
the basic pay of at least four grades of enlisted personnel is proposed to be k 
higher than that of the lowest commissioned grade. How would this discrepancy | 
affect this enlisted incentive? 

The Secretary of Defense, we understand, is in the process of instituting a f 
system of proficiency pay which we fear may give disproportionate incentives j 
to technicians. Wars are still fought and won by the soldier, sailor, and airman. 

| Care must be taken not to permit overenthusiasm for sputnik and Explorer to 

permit overindulgence of the technician, and cavalier treatment of the fighting } 
man. We are disposed to be critical of an incentive plan which places the 
rewards of technical ability so far above those of combat readiness and compe- 
tence. 

As stated before, we are in full accord with the ideals as expressed in this 
bill with reference to incentive, or proficiency, pay. Such a reform will be 
meaningless, however, unless we also clean up the manner of handling personnel. 
In our opinion, the present system of personnel management of officers and 
enlisted men has encouraged many of our best people to leave the service. Dur- 
ing the last two decades, including World War II, it appears to us that both 
officers and enlisted men have been herded like cattle rather than treated as 
human beings. As a whole, there seems to be very little sympathetic under- 
standing of their personal problems. A glaring example was the release of 
thousands of Reserve officers, many given only a 60-day notice. Some of these 
officers lacked only a few days or a few months of completing their 18 years 
of Federal active duty; they were told that under the rating system their overall 
efficiency index did not measure up. We believe that the use of a rating system 
under which one officer can ruin the career of another officer gives so large a 
play to whim and caprice that it needs correction. Moreover, in our opinion, 
the way some officers mishandle and mistreat our most intelligent and capable 
enlisted personnel prompts these individuals to vow that as soon as they com- 
plete their obligated tour they are through. 

We are bringing this to your attention because we feel that the defect of 
a system such as this which has gone on for years cannot be changed overnight, 
and until we do have a new approach in handling personnel matters, legislation 
alone will not be the cure. We cannot escape the fear that some of the pay 
incentives might not produce the desired result—that is to bring into the service 
especially qualified officers and to keep them in the service through their most 
productive years. Engineers, sceintists, and others in fields requiring broad 
specialized knowledge and training undoubtedly should be given higher pay 
promptly when they qualify to perform specialized duties. But we should hold 
out to them occasional, or periodic, increases in compensation as their experi- 
ence gives them greater competence and enables them to perform more mature 
service. It is only human to expect men and women of these highest qualifi- 
cations to seek ever to better themselves, and unless some pay and rank incen- 
tives remain before them until late in their careers, the service could not expect 
to compete with private industry. 

The Reserve Officers’ Association could have no choice to opposing any pro- 
gram which would lead to elimination of the 20-year retirement. Such a result 
would do irreparable harm to the morale of the services because it would remove 
from the Reserve officers the principal incentive to their continued service. 

The Reserve Officers’ Association has wholeheartedly supported the view 
that pay or benefit measures should conform to the principle of equal treat- 
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ment for all components of the services, as clearly provided in section 277, title 
10, United States Code, which reads as follows: 

“Laws applying to both Regulars and Reserves shall be administered with- 
out discrimination (1) among Regulars; (2) among Reserves; and (3) between 
Regulars and Reserves.” 

So much for the general principles of the Cordiner plan, and its endorsement 
by our national convention. 

On February 8, 1958, the national council of the Reserve Officers’ Association 
approved a resolution from our Army affairs section reaffirming support of 
the Cordiner principles, but taking exception to some basic features. 

This resolution supports continued longevity incentives in an effective form, 
inveighs against any further discrimination against the Reserves, and strongly 
urges equal treatment to retired officers. 

The Reserve Officers’ Association strongly urges support of an increase for 
retired personnel—the same rate of increase proposed for others under this 
bill. 

We cannot overlook the fact that the retirement plans of the Armed Forces 
serve as a career incentive; we must keep faith with those now retired as well 
as those who look forward to retirement at the end of a career yet before them. 

In section 4 (c), page 21 of the printed bill, we wonder if the wording may 
not have the effect of limiting the basis of retired pay to that effective on the 
date of retirement, which presumably is not the intent. 

In view of discussion of a proposed 6 percent cost-of-living increase for 
those members who would not otherwise receive the Cordiner recommended 
increases, an alternate means of providing additional resources for meeting 
increased living costs is suggested. Increasing the allowance for quarters to 
all military personnel, in lieu of an across-the-board increase of 6 percent, might 
be considered. The Cordiner Committee found that there are not enough onbase 
quarters to go around and that quarters allowances are unrealistic—particularly 
in view of the fact that rents have increased 48.5 percent since 1942, while these 
allowances have been increased only 14 percent. 

An increase in the quarters allowance would fill a desperate need for all 
members of the Armed Forces, yet would not complicate nor confuse the con- 
sideration of other proposals of S. 3081 or S. 2014. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already touched upon the section proposing another 
discrimination against the Reserve officer taking his annual active duty for 
training—usually for a 15-day period. Section 201 (c) in which may be found 
the objectionable language, if allowed to stand by this committee, would be the 
first provision knowingly directing discrimination against the Reserves since 
World War II. 

ROA believes that the statutes now on the books requiring equal treatment 
for all components are sound. In this case, the amount of money involved is so 
insignificant that it would not justify consideration of a departure from sound 
principle. 

We have talked with various authorities and high ranking officers in the 
military services about this matter. We do not believe that there remains 
any substantial support for such a proposal. We hope this committee will 
eliminate it forthwith. 

In taking exceptions to portions of this bill, we believe we remain consistent 
with our support of the principles of the Cordiner plan. 

When we come to discussion of the question “Longevity,” the ROA resolution 
of last June, and that of this February, might appear in conflict. We do not 
believe that to be the case. ROA supports continued longevity in an effective 
form. You will recall that ROA representatives supported wholeheartedly the 
action of this committee in redefining and modernizing the longevity incentive 
in the Career Compensation Act of 1949. The wisdom of this committee at that 
time was supported by the entire Congress and the President in the enactment 
into law of this concept. Under this act, the service can now consider whether 
an officer’s proficiency and worth have increased with his experience. 

In our view, the act still fits modern requirements; however, if still further 
incentives are, in the committee’s judgment, desirable, we feel they still should 
conform to the principles of the 1949 Act. 

ROA does not favor any system which would perpetuate incompetence, nor 
which would provide undue tenure guaranties for less than competent officers. 
In seeking to serve our objective of full national security, this association favors 
any superior system which will attract to the military service the flower of 
American manhood, and which will insure the Nation the maximum of career 
service from them. 
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We stand at all times for the highest standard in individual, unit and service 
performance. We believe that we should strive constantly to improve, modernize, 
and make more efficient our military manpower policies, which of course must 
include adequate individual incentives. As a consequence, we do not favor 
any system which places mere seniority as the prime basis for promotion and 
pay increases. Simply because a body is occupying a space should not presup- 
pose that body’s inevitable advancement in rank and pay. On the other hand, if 
a man is assuming a given responsibility, he should be compensated accordingly, 
both in rank and pay. 

Much has been said about the step-in-grade system supplanting the longevity 
system. This much-debated idea has, we believe, resulted in a needless excursion 
into semantics. In the view of some, the step-in-grade is in fact merely another 
and added facet of the longevity principle. 

The Cordiner Committee proposed the step-in-grade system to meet what the 
Committee said were the demands upon our defense and security forces of this 
modern, complex, technological age. The development of modern weapons sys- 
tems creates demands for incentives not now in the law and if this committee 
in its judgment, foresees the desired results through the step-in-grade system— 
added logically to present law—we would support such a program. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, ROA supports the Cordiner principles, and with 
stated exceptions, the general provisions of S. 3081. We offer these three general 
suggestions: (1) Retain some form of longevity, such as is in the 1949 act, as 
the primary service incentive; (2) eliminate any features of the bill which 
discriminate against the Reserves; and (3) include retired personnel in any 
pay increase. Mr. Chairman, the Reserve officers Association subscribes to the 
view that the reservist is a partner with the Regular, sharing obligation to mili- 
tary service. In numberless situations in the standing force, Reserve officers out- 
number the Regular officers; and we have heard, and have observed to be a fact, 
that for the most part one is unable to distinguish between the Regular and 
Reserve in appearance of performance of duty. 

As reservists, we respect and follow our properly appointed military superiors. 
In this case, we do not question the motives or the leadership qualification of 
those in the Defense Establishment who are supporting all provisions of this 
bill. 

ROA historically has supported and fought for changes in our system which 
would increase our military competence, improve our posture of defense, and 
add to national security. We favor continually changes which will be for the 
better—both in modern, more efficient units and more gifted, inspired leadership. 

However, I believe that members of this committee will grant that past history 
with regard to treatment of the Reserves warrants the ROA being continually 
on the alert, to be sure that somebody does not slip us a mickey. 


Colonel Cariron. At the conclusion of my testimony, I would like 
to read the last four paragraphs. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, ROA supports the Cordiner principles, 
and with stated exceptions, the general provisions of S. 3081. 

We offer these three general suggestions: (1) Retain some form of 
longevity, such as is in the 1949 act, as the primary service incentive ; 
(2) eliminate any features of the bill which discriminate against 
the Reserves; and (3) include retired personnel in any pay increase. 
Mr. Chairman, the Reserve Officers Association subscribes to the view 
that the reservist is a partner with the Regular, sharing obligation 
to military service. In numberless situations in the standing force, 
Reserve officers outnumber the Regular officers; and we have heard, 
and have observed to be a fact, that for the most part one is unable 
to distinguish between the Regular and Reserve in appearance or 
performance of duty. 

As reservists, we respect and follow our properly appointed mili- 
tary superiors. In this case, we do not question the motives or the 
leadership qualification of those in the Defense Establishment who 
are supporting all provisions of this bill. 

ROA historically has supported and fought for changes in our 
system which would increase our military competence, improve our 
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posture of defense, and add to national security. We favor continually 
changes which will be for the better, both in modern, more efficient 
units and more gifted, inspired leadership. 

However, I believe that members of this committee will grant that 
past history with regard to treatment of the Reserves warrants the 
ROA being continually on the alert, to be sure that somebody does not 
slip us a mickey. 

We have covered, as I said, Mr. Chairman, the three principal areas 
covered in this legislation where we think that some amendment is 
indicated. (1) With regard to the treatment of Reserves; (2) with 
regard to the longevity system, as carried in the 1949 act, and (3) 
we believe that the retired personnel is due to get a proportionate 
increase in their retirement pay. 

Senator Srennis. This is a very good statement. Mr. Braswell, 
do you have some questions here ? 

Mr. Braswe.u. No, sir. I just have one that might clarify the 
record as to whether the ROA prefers the step-in-grade system as 

roposed in the administration’s bill, or prefers a continuation of 
Seamnas as it is presently known. 

Colonel Cartton. That is a complex question and let me say this: 
We adopted a resolution at our 1957 convention at Santa Barbara 
supporting the principles of the Cordiner pay plan. At our national 
council meeting here in February we adopted a resolution strongly 
supporting a continuance of longevity in an effective form. 

We have covered that point in the statement. We believe that an 
officer should be given his total expected pay immediately when he is 
put in the position, that he should be able to look for some little 
increases as he goes through the years. 

A step in grade may be longevity in another way, but at any rate, 
we feel sure that the committee is going to give that very earnest 
consideration and that the step-in-grade, if you wish to call it a means 
of providing a sytem of longevity, might be desirable. 

We do not believe in giving an officer pay merely because he sits 
in a slot for a long time. Mere seniority was written out in the 1949 
act as being a reason within itself for giving a man increased pay and 
promotion. So I believe that that point is covered rather fully in this 
statement, Mr. Braswell. 

Senator, may I make this statement? You were very much in- 
terested a moment ago in the retired situation. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Colonel Carron. Colonel Boyer, you know, is a retired Reserve 
officer and Colonel Oles is, too. Colonel Oles is chairman of our 
retired committee. 

I was thinking a moment ago I would like to hear their comment on 
some questions you asked Admiral Houser, which he answered very 
well. I wondered if you would not like to pursue that with regard to 
Reserves. 

Senator Srrnnis. Very glad to. Either of these gentlemen just 
speak up. 

Colonel Borer. What is the question you asked originally ? 

Senator Stennis. The point I raised was on the matter of what I 
call early retirement. 
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Colonel Borrr. I would be very glad to comment on that, Mr. Chair- 
pee because I think I might give you an idea that would be worth- 
while. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, Colonel; go ahead. 

Colonel Borer. First, of course, if you are going to have a flow of 
promotions, I am talking about permanent promotions right now, you 
must have attrition either at the top or somewhere in the middle. 
Either your captains and your majors go out, or your colonels. 

When the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 was enacted, and this pro- 
vision was put in there, where colonels would be accredited with 30 
years’ service or 5 years in grade, whichever is latest, or a lieutenant 
colonel under 28 years total service, the idea was that you did not 
necessarily have to attrition everyone, that the Secretary could use 
judgment. As it comes at the present time, they are pretty well 
attritioned. 

Now for combat that is all right, because you can take 10,000 men 
over 45 and 10,000 under 45 and throw them in combat for 36 to 72 
hours and you are going to have a greater number of people go to the 
hospital for exhaustion in the older age group. But when you come 
to your tactical people, your engineers, your signal men, communica- 
tions, and ordnance, we are forcing those people out and they are 
right at the height of their ability. 

The solution, I think, and I have suggested this over in the Penta- 
gon, but have never gotten anywhere with it, the suggestion would be 
to amend the Officer Personnel Act to create either an extra number in 
grade or — in materiel, and these people, with this technical back- 
ground, that are needed, keep them on. 

That would take them out of the flow of permanent promotions. 

Senator Srennis. We have been talking about this. Go ahead, 
Colonel. 

Colonel Borger. That would take them out of the flow of promotions 
and so they would be transferred and it would not be charged against 
permanent promoition to be kept on duty. Of course, one of the 
reasons why some of the younger officers do not like that, it would 
stop some of the temporary promotions. 

Senator Stennis. What is that ? 

Colonel Borer. Stop some of the temporary promotions. In other 
words, normally they used to mature with age and now they go 
up to lieutenant colonel in about 10 years, so they think they are being 
discriminated against and so they are stepped up pretty ee 

That is a suggested solution of this problem that might work, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. I think that is a very timely point. I knew there 
would be some objection to it. I could see where it would tend to 
slow down, but it takes them out of the-——— 

Colonel Borer. Out of the permanent promotions. 

Senator Stennis. Out of the pipe of permanent promotions. 

Colonel Borer. That is right. It would choke down the temporary. 
Of course, you could handle that by changing the Authorized Number 
in Grade Act and say that people serving on active duty in a selected 
number in grade are not serving in grade without complying with the 
law. 

Senator Srennts. Do you have any question on that, Mr. Braswell? 

Mr. Braswet. No, sir; itis worthy of study. It is always a question 
of where to draw the line. 
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Senator Stennis. You cannot say yes or no to it. Do either of you 

other gentlemen have something you wish to say ¢ 
a Ours. I would like very much to add a little to the record 
there. 

Senator Stennis. You are Colonel Oles, aren’t you ? 

Colonel Otgs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right, Colonel Oles, proceed. 

Colonel Ours. I have a responsibility in that area with regard to 
this association because I am chairman of the committee on retired 
reserves, and our major function as a matter of fact is to attack that 
very problem with regard to retired officers. 

We think that officers retired at any age—I happen to have been set 
on the shelf at 55 because I was overage in grade—it seems to us 
that officers who are retired at what in these days is a reasonably early 
age, as I am sure you have indicated you also believe, are by no means 
officers whose usefulness has been exhausted at all. 

As a matter of fact, such officers are probably at the peak of their 
effectiveness in their local communities. I am now speaking of 
Reserve officers, and they have a vast experience. 

They do not have the robustness of the young officers for combat 
service, but they have a definite place of usefulness. 

The argument that we were not available or useful would depend 
on first the thought that we were displacing the promotion chance 
of some younger officers. I do not think that is an insurmountable 
problem at all. We are not looking for promotion. We are not 
asking to be given compensation. We are just asking to be given 
a place in the national defense. 

On behalf of the association, I have broached this matter to Secre- 
tary Francis, and Secretary Milton, and find them very, very well 
disposed toward considering anything that we can a along 
that line. In the line of various activities, such as civil-defense ac- 
tivities and educational areas, and such things, we think there is a 
definite place there for the retired officers to be active. One result 
of this thought has been that the National Guard Association has 
appointed a similar committee under the chairmanship of General 
O'Sullivan and we think that jointly we will come up with some sug- 
gestions that can merit not only consideration but some very definite 
program of action. 

Senator Srennis. I am encouraged by what you say there, Colonel 
Oles. I think you ought to be free to say anything additional here 
you want to us, because we consider it a problem of ours as well as 
the Department of Defense considers it a part of their problem. I 
hope they do. 

Saienal Ours. I may say this, sir, in addition, then. I feel that 
the Department of Defense has actually been neglectful in this area. 

Senator Stennis. Yes? 

Colonel Ours. Because they have failed to acknowledge or even give 
any consideration so far as I am aware, until we brought it up, any 
consideration whatsoever to the utilization of an asset, and they have 
spent a lot of money to produce that asset, and there it sits and noth- 
ing has been done about it, and nothing is even in the pipeline to think 
about being done over there in the Pentagon. 

So we feel that we are getting into a place where we are at least 
hopeful of doing something to partially fill a vacuum. 
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Senator Srennis. They are urging us to help head off losing an 
asset that they have trained in these young fellows. They do not 
want them to leave when they are in their twenties and thirties as 
so many of them are doing, and now we want them to help head off 
losing another asset, you fellows in your fifties and sixties. 

Colonel Boyer, do you have something else? Iam going to call on 
Colonel Manchester, too, in a minute. 

Colonel Boyer. I want to commend on one feature. I do not be- 
lieve it has been developed to any great extent in any of the testi- 
mony that anyone has given. That is, we have this tremendously 
large number of Reserves coming on active duty each year, and we 
are trying to get them to stay on active duty. But as a whole, from 
the provisions of this bill, about the best thing that they can look 
forward to is to have 10 or not over 12 or 14 years of active duty 
and then have to start all over again. 

So, to me, there must be some incentive further than I have seen 
here to attract the very people they say they want to attract. 

I do not know how far Mr. Cordiner in his business, or any business 
firm would get to go and interview a bunch of college seniors and 
say, “Now boys, if you will come with me we will keep you for 10 
years. After that, why, you are going to have to get out and 
scramble.” 

I do not think he would fill his corporation with very many com- 
petent young men. So I think there should be some very definite 
inducements for these young Reserve officers whom they are expecting 
to make a career of it. 

Senator Stennis. I just do not see how you are going to get along 
much further without something better than what you have. We 
have had testimony here about the hump, you know, and it is a 
problem. 

Colonel Borer. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. But there isa personal problem tied up with each 
one. I would not advocate anything to get rid of the hump that was 
not fair to the individual. 

Major Manchester, we are very glad to have you here. Feel free 
to say anything you wish. 

Major Mancuester. Mr. Chairman, the statement which we have 
submitted, of course, along with the comments which have been made, 
cover ROA’s situation rather comprehensively. 

I might make just one comment. We do have many thousands of 
Reserve officers on inactive duty who are participating reservists in 
the Reserve program. 

In the summary of Colonel Carlton, No. 2, he said eliminate any 
features of the bill which discriminate against the Reserves. The 
participating reservists who are on short tours of duty for less than 
30 days have a very strong feeling that any pay increase should be 
across the board and should include these groups also. While we 
brought that out in the statement, I just merely make it now as a 
matter of record, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Very good. 

Thank you very much, Major Manchester. 

Admiral, may I ask you another question here? We thank you very 
much, gentlemen, for your attendance here, and for waiting. We 
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appreciate your very fine testimony, too. I can assure you that this 
is one of the major concerns of the committee. 

Admiral, just one further question. You were referring to this 
participation or this insurance or retirement insurance that the officers 
could take. 

Admiral Houser. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Without expense to the Government. What per- 
cent of them take it, do you know? 

Admiral Houser. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the figures showed 
at one time that only about 11 percent of officers who were retired at the 
time the bill became law later availed themselves of that opportunity. 

Senator Stennis. Only 11 percent? 

Admiral Houser. Of those who were retired at the time, sir. You 
see, when the bill became law, officers who were already retired could 
participate in it, but I understand it was only about 11 percent. That 
is my recollection. 

There is a certain time you become eligible to indicate your inten- 
tion to participate in that program. 

There is a certain point where you have to indicate it, you see. 

Senator Srennis. Where isthat? Is it the captains? 

Admiral Houser. Mr. Chairman, I do not recall exactly at this time. 

Senator Srennis. I want an indication. I would think that every- 
one would take it. I thought your answer would be 100 percent of 
those who are eligible would take it. 

Admiral Houser. Mr. Chairman, may I say I took it as soon as I 
could. I have an associate here, Colonel Saunders, who is retired. 
He did not take it. I do not know what the motive is. I presume the 
different financial status of each indivdual has something to do with 
it, but the last figures I saw, and I could be wrong about it, were 
roughly 30 percent of those who could do so availed themselves of 
the opportunity. It may have increased since that time. An appre- 
ciable number of officers feel they cannot afford to participate in the 
program. 

Senator Srennis. All right, is there anything further on that 
subject ? 

Thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Houser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Otes. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might be privileged to 
comment on that. 

Senator Srennis. Certainly, Colonel Oles. 

Colonel Ores. Because I happen to be one of those who did not take 
advantage of one of those options. 

Senator Srennis. What percent is it that you are called on to 
contribute ? 

Colonel Ores. Oh, yes; I can tell you. It is either one-eighth, one- 
fourth, or one-half of your pay which you are permitted up to that 
amount to allocate for ‘that purpose. But the point I want to make 
is, the same as the admiral has said, that a very small percentage of 
those who have done so or probably would have had it been ade- 
quately presented to them, ever took advantage of it. 

My association is under mandate to urge upon the Congress that 
that matter be reopened to those who failed to do so, because of the 
inadequate presentation at that time. I myself recall the very con- 
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fusing situation that arose at all meetings of officers where the matter 
was discussed because it was not understood even by those who were 
charged with the duty of explaining it. It is not easy to explain as 
a matter of fact, but it is actually a very desirable form of insurance 
for the individual and his family. So I think it should be a matter 
in the record, if we may, that it is highly desirable that that matter 
be again given some review with the thought in mind that those who 
did not take advantage of it or who now perhaps, as the time arrives 
are failing to do so, should be given an opportunity. 

Senator Stennis. It certainly ought to be fully explained. Unless 
a person has a certain degree of financial independence, if the plan is 
financially sound, it seems to me that he is not in a a to explain 
much about retirement benefits not surviving until he has done some- 
thing himself toward some survivors’ benefits. That is just common- 
sense. 

Colonel Ores. That is true, sir, and as a matter of fact, I think that 
a large number of those would have taken it had it been adequately 
explained to them at the time. The objection to opening it again of 
course is an actuarial objection, which is understandable. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Colonel Ores. But it seems to me that there still could be such an 
opening done with due consideration given to the actuarial aspects 
of it. Thank you for that privilege, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much, Colonel. That is a very 
good contribution. 

The next witness is Mr. Lewis Grayson. Mr. Grayson, you are from 
the committee on affairs of veterans and servicemen, National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. We are very glad to have you here, 
sir. I hope in view of the situation over on the Senate floor—they 
are taking up a matter there shortly that comes from this committee— 
I hope you will be willing to file your statement and then explain the 
high ae of it and then answer questions. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS J. GRAYSON, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
AFFAIRS OF VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN, THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


I am Louis J. Grayson, and I appear here as chairman of the committee on 
affairs of veterans and servicemen of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, of which I am also a trustee. Our association is composed of 73,000 
life-insurance agents, general agents, and managers throughout the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Hundreds of our members specialize in handling insurance problems for mili- 
tary personnel, and most of our members have some military personnel for 
clients. The relationship between a life-insurance agent and his client is 
often a very close and intimate one. We are, therefore, at least reasonably 
familiar with the personnel problem of the armed services, and we know at 
first hand why a great many outstanding men do not want a military career 
for keeps. 

After all the testimony given at these hearings, we would judge that we are 
safe in assuming a reasonable unanimity of opinion regarding the extent and 
importance of the problem presented. The differences of opinion would appear 
to revolve around the question of to what degree the proposed legislation, 8. 
2014 or S. 3081, will solve the problem, and we shall confine our comments 
largely to that question. 

In order that we can weigh the effectiveness of a given solution, it is essential 
that we first get a proper perspective and analyze the reasons why the problem 
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of attrition in the armed services has so suddenly.raised:its Hydra heads. Of 
course, attrition has been ever with us, but only during recent years has it 
become a really critical issue. Before World War II, the absorbing life on 
military posts, with its social advantages; the absence of tension; the reason- 
able assurance of active duty until age 60—these were once enough to attract and 
hold men the military services required. But today those advantages have 
largely dried up, like dewdrops off the stones, and there has been offered no 
adequate substitute to replace them. 

For many dedicated servicemen the honor, prestige, and sense of duty are 
enough. In fact, few civilians begin to understand the degree of devotion to 
duty held by such men. After 25 years of close association with the military, I 
am myself constantly amazed at the long hours, frequently under great pressure 
and tension, that many of them put in, with little thought of self. Our hats go 
off to them; if it were possible to secure enough men such as these, the problem 
of attrition would fade into insignificance. 

It has been said that the reward for work well done is the ability to do better. 
But most men of capacity are not so dedicated to an ideal. They believe, as we 
do, that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and they want pay more nearly com- 
parable with what they would get in industry. As water finds its own level, so 
will efficiency and skill in a free economy. 

In the present instance, the first essential is to provide a wage scale which will 
enable servicemen living conservatively to remain in the “black.” Meeting cur- 
rent expenses of an average family is increasingly difficult in many high-cost-of- 
living areas, such as Washington. Altogether too many of our military clients 
compalin to us that they have to dip monthly into their savings just to pay 
day-to-day living costs. We, therefore, concur wholeheartedly in the inclusion 
in S. 3081 of a 6 percent cost-of-living pay increase. In this connection, we 
should also like to add that it appears reasonable to us to assume that quite a 
morale problem might be created if service personnel were not to get a general pay 
increase somewhat comparable to that which it seems likely the Congress may 
authorize this year for the Government’s civilian personnel. 

However, it is our conviction that a general across-the-board increase, even if 
Substantially in excess of that 6 percent, would not of itself solve the basic, 
underlying problem of the armed services’ failure to attract and hold sufficient 
numbers of the more capable men. This problem is an inevitable concomitant of 
the archaic concept of basing pay primarily on cumulative longevity. We be- 
lieve that for technical and scientific pursuits, this philosophy is wrong in 
principle, disastrous in practice. Every man has a limit beyond which he will 
not push himself without the stimulus of incentives. 

A longevity system, by itself, without concurrent incentive rewards, neither 
encourages a man to aspire to greater things, nor properly rewards those who 
merit promotion and increased recompense. It stifles competition and initiaive, 
and rewards complacency and conservatism. It frequently results in there being 
placed in charge of projects those short of capability but long in service. It 
creates frustration and encourages mediocrity. It substitutes time for progress. 
Essentially, it is morally wrong and economically unsound. 

Such was the system governing the pay of military personnel until 1946. In 
that year, the Congress apparently recognized the inherent defects in a system 
which continues to grant periodic pay increases (fogies) throughout a man’s 
entire military career, irrespective of promotions. The Congress greatly modified 
the system and placed a definite termination on in-grade longevity pay increases 
after a specified number of years. For example, under the present system, a pri- 
vate (E-3) gets no longevity increases after 14 years; a sergeant (E-5) gets 
none after 22 years. An O-2 officer gets no longevity increases after 14 years, 
and an O-5 after 26 years. 

This modification of the ancient pure longevity system was a step in the right 
direction, but it still did not provide real incentives. In our opinion, changing 
economic conditions now require a further modification and modernization of 
the pay system. 

Of course, we concede that whatever the pay system is to be, it must give 
reasonable recognition to such virtues as experience and loyalty, even though 
the individual concerned does not have sufficient technical proficiency or leader- 
ship ability to justify promotion to a higher grade. We believe that both S. 2014 
and S. 3081, by authorizing the Department of Defense to grant one or two 
increases within grade, preserve to a substantial degree the general purpose of 
longevity pay, without its concurrent weaknesses. There seems to be much mis- 
conception about this, because we have heard it frequently stated that the 
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proposed legislation completely replaces the longevity system with an incentive 
system. Were such the case, we could not in all sincerity support it. However, 
it would appear to us that either bill sufficiently safeguards the interests of 
those faithful and experienced men who simply do not have the qualities which 
call for promotion to higher grades. 

In our opinion, however, it is not so much the existence of an antiquated 
longevity system, as it is the fact that the present system provides insufficient 
incentives, that is largely responsible for the current problem. The pay system 
for scientific and technical men must add adequate incentives to the mere accumu- 
lation of time if the Department of Defense would compete in today’s market 
for ability. Of course, the Armed Forces can always get plenty of men who 
are attracted primarily by whatever security a military career offers, if the 
Armed Forces will lower their standards sufficiently. But passion for security is 
ever the handmaid of mediocrity ; and today there is no room for mediocrity in 
any profession, least of all in our national defense. Where mediocrity is king 
there is no vision ; “where there is no vision the people perish.” 

In order to ascertain what the proper pay for commissioned personnel in 
various grades should be, we have gone to considerable pains to compare the 
military pay scales with those of civilians of comparable ability, training, and 
longevity. Obviously, the comparison is difficult because of the many variables 
involved, such as differences in disability benefits, retirement, and survivor bene- 
fits, ete. 

It is, nevertheless, our distinct feeling that the pay scale for the lower ranks, 
considering allowances as well as base pay, compares reasonably well with that 
of civilian groups. It is in the higher grades, however, that the differential 
becomes most marked. This differential is further compounded when we remem- 

| ber that most officers, excepting those of star or flag rank, retire in their early 
fifties. That is just the time when outstanding civilians get into the real money— 
when they become the general managers and officers of their companies. It is 
this very lack of opportunity that is the weak link in the pay chain for the 
military, and which so hampers the Department of Defense in its search for men 
of parts. Therein lies the crux of the problem. Industry has long since learned 
the lesson of the necessity of providing those incentives. Scientific and technical 
advances have exploded on our economy with such crescendo that the latent pos- 
sibilities of each individual must be developed to the utmost; and industry has 
discovered the pay differential to be the best medium of accomplishing this task, 

We hope that the Congress will create pay goals sufficiently attractive to 
develop the military man’s best efforts. We are convinced that the scale recom- 
mended by the Cordiner Committee, and included in S. 2014, would do this. It 
is also possible that the scale established by S. 3801 would be sufficient, but we 
are not so sanguine insofar as it applies to commissioned personnel. Although 
the initial additional cost of S. 2014 would be great, so is the problem, and we 
do not want at this time to pull our punches. We do not like the additional cost 
any more than anyone else does, but, in our opinion, that cost does not begin to 
equal the cost of inefficiency and turnover due to present lack of incentive. We 
have repeatedly found that it is often the bigness of the prize, even more than the 
probability of winning, that spurs men on. Were the higher ranking officers 
paid an amount more nearly commensurate with their ability and responsibilities, 
a large percentage of the able men who now resign from the services for lack of 
incentive would, in our opinion, continue their military careers. 

Unfortunately, however, during the last 10 or 15 years, the pay of the higher 
ranks has been moving relatively in the opposite direction. We view with 
great misgivings the gradual shrinkage of the differential between the higher and 
lower grades and ranks. As the very time when all the evidence in industry 
would indicate a policy of relatively expanded remuneration for the top ranks, 
the last few military pay increases have tended toward a great leveling of pay. 
We confess that we are at a total loss to understand that philosophy, which is 
unique in our economy except where unions contro] the pay structure. The 
tendency to pay big salaries to the men who can produce has furnished the incen- 
tives which have brought to industry a rich reward. It could not be ctherwise in 
a free economy. 

In conclusion, we should like to invite your subcommittee’s attention to four 
specific comments: 

1. S. 3081 is at least a big step in the right direction. However, generally 
speaking, we prefer the pay scale set forth in S. 2014 to that provided in S. 
3081, because of the enormity of the problem and the possibility that S. 3081 
might not provide sufficient incentives to accomplish its intended purpose. 
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2. The Congress has traditionally been most generous to retired personnel in 
granting to them the same pay increases authorized for those on active duty. We 
are confident that your subcommittee realizes that the failure to grant to retired 
personnel any cost-of-living increase provided for active-duty personnel would be 
considered by retired officers as a reversal of this time-honored procedure. Be- 
yond this, however, we agree that there is little reason for granting any addi- 
tional increases to currently retired personnel at this time. Basically, neither 
S. 2014 nor S. 3081 purports to be the vehicle for a pay increase, but for a new 
pay system. The passage of either bill will inevitably result in increased com- 
petition within the services. It is altogether fitting and proper, therefore, 
that only those who successfully compete under the new pay system should 
reap the rewards of the system. 

3. The military pay system may be likened to a triangle, of which the active- 
duty base pay is the base. One side of the triangle is survivor benefits ; the other 
side is subsistence and rental allowances. Two years ago, the Congress was more 
than generous in granting greatly expanded survivor benefits. We presume 
that the Congress will now establish a satisfactory pay system, preferably that 
contained in S. 2014, and, certainly, not less than that provided by S. 3081. 

At the same time, we are frankly disappointed that neither S. 2014 nor 
S. 3081 does anything about improving the third side of the triangle; i. e., 
housing and subsistence allowances. Both bills would merely continue the 
present deplorable situation. 

We are not so much concerned with that relatively small percentage of per- 
sonnel who are fortunate enough to get quarters on Government reservations, 
although in many instances such housing in substandard. But for those who 
have to rent quarters, especially where these are sizable families, the rental 
allowance in many areas in completely inadequate. This is particularly true 
in many high-rental areas, such as Washington. 

We hope that your subcommittee will take cognizance of this very serious 
situation, which does so much to lower the morale of both enlisted and com- 
missioned personnel. Fortunately, the Department of Labor has prepared 
elaborate statistics which can be used as a basis for modernizing the rental and 
subsistence allowances. 

4. We are greatly concerned about the inclusion in S. 3081 of the 4-year 
phase-in period. Admittedly, it would initially save money. But the psy- 
chological effect would be very bad. The fear that the Congress might, during 
the 4-year period, freeze the pay scale at the then existing level might well 
minimize the effectiveness of the plan at the very moment when maximum 
enthusiasm is needed. We hope that any bill ultimately approved by your 
subcommittee will not contain a phase-in period. 

We greatly appreciate having this opportunity to present our views on these 
important bills to your subcommittee. If we can be of further assistance, you 
have only to call upon us. 


Mr. Grayson. Before I go into this statement at all, sir, I had 
some part to play in the Contingency Option Act which has been 
under discussion, and if you w ould like some additional infor mation, 
I would be very happy to furnish it. I think I am prepared to give 
you any information on that that you wish. 

Senator Stennis. Let me ask Mr. Braswell to confer with you on 
that, and anyone else who is familiar with it. I don’t know anything 
about it, and I think it has a relevance, and I would like to have a 
memorandum on it from some of you people. 

I would like to ask Colonel Boyer to supply us a written memo- 
‘andum on his suggestions. 

(The following memorandum was subsequently submitted by 
Colonel Boyer: ) 

The problem of early retirement under the provisions of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 is forcing off of active duty some of our most competent officers at 
a time when they are just beginning to reach their greatest usefulness. No 
business firm would have an arbitrary rule which released personnel purely on 


the number of years of service. Naturally if we are to have a flow of perma- 
nent promotions, we must have attrition. This attrition must come from the 
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top or we must have forced attrition in the grades of first lieutenant, captain, 
major, and lieutenant colonel. 

It seems to me that this question can be solved by amending the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 by inserting a new paragraph as follows: 

“There is herewith created extra numbers in grade. Officers who have com- 
pleted the required number of years of service and who must be retired under 
the provisions of this act can be transferred to the extra numbers in grade.’ 

By such legislative action, it will be possible for the services to retain these 
officers with highly technical skills instead of forcing them into early retirement. 

The enactment of this proposed legislation would more or less freeze tem- 
porary promotions. In my opinion this would be a real service to the country, 
to the services, and to the individual. Under the present temporary promotions 
which are permitted under the Officer Personnel Act, the services have promoted 
their personnel more or less in lieu of adequate pay and have used this means 

| of paying these officers more money through temporary promotion. If the pro- 

| posed pay legislation goes through, there would be no necessity for these rapid 
promotions. As a consequence, the officers would mature and would be much 
better qualified to function in the higher grades in which they would serve if 
promoted under the permanent promotion system. 

It is believed this very simple procedure would solve this problem. 


Mr. Grayson. I think that we have made a rather clear statement 
here, sir, of our ideas on the subject. In essence, we believe that the 
Department is very, very much handicapped in its present endeavors 
to secure able men, because of the limitations of pay. We do not 
feel that the pay in the junior ranks is very far out of lino with civilian 
comparable pay, but there is nothing for an officer to look forward 
to. We have found in our civilian experience that the more able a 
man is, the more interested he is not in the immediate pay, but in 
the goal ahead of him. What is there worth fighting for? 

I recall, personally, when I went into the business I am in over 5 
as ago, the manager told me about what the average man made, and 

remember very distinctly telling him that I wasn’t a bit interested 
in averages, 1 wanted to basis the possibilities. I had seen a great 
many men in other lines of business that were not interested in the 
immediate future, but in the long distance. 

I recall one friend of mine, a college graduate, a chum of mine, 
that. went with Thomas Edison, personally, at $15 a week because he 
saw something way ahead of him. 

There is the essential weakness in the services. The higher up they 
get, the less the incentive is. We have been particularly concerned 
with the general nature of pay increases during the past decade where 
there has been a tendency to shrink the differential between the upper 
and the lower grades rather than to expand it. In other words, the 
big increases during the last several years have gone to the enlisted 
men and to the lower ranks of the services, and the upper ones have 

tten very little increases, as if to say, “You are hooked, and we 

now you are not going to quit, anyway, so we are not going to worry 
about you.” We have been particularly concerned about the inade- 
quacy of the pay of general officers and flag rank in the Navy. We 
think it is rather unfortunate that there is no pay in the Army beyond 
two-star rank, except for very small personal allowances. We see no 


reason at all why a man should get the pay of a major poen and 
then, when he gets the additional responsibilities of 3 and 4 stars, no 


extra pay to go along with it. So, we are very much in favor of the 
additional ranks and pay in both enlisted grade and in commissioned 
personnel. 

We agree entirely with the concept that longevity should have a 
very limited value. We recognize that there are certain virtues that 
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are applicable to the services that cannot be measured by economic ac- 
tivity and technical ability; such things, for example, as loyalty and 
experience are especially valuable in the noncommissioned grades, 
particularly, let’s say, with the Marine Corps. There must be some 
way of rewarding those. Longevity is the natural way of rewarding 
them because there are a great many men that have the value of that 
experience and that loyalty, but still don’t have the ability of leader- 
ship that would justify a promotion in rank, but they should be able 
to get more money. Therelate, we concur wholeheartedly in the theory 
that there should be some acknowledgment of that. At the same time, 
we do not believe that the present system, which bases the pay pri- 
marily, not exclusively, but primarily, upon longevity in service, that 
is the cumulative longevity, that that is basically sound. We think it 
is fundamentally wrong, because it puts men in—I recall during my 
active career, I had a succession of officers that were just waiting out 
their retirement, and with all due respect to them 

Senator Srennis. You still have some of that type, though, I sup- 
pose. It is just natural that you would. 

Mr. Grayson. I don’t think that all the deadwood has been elimin- 
ated from the services yet. 

Senator Stennis. Go ahead with your statement. I am very much 
interested. 

Mr. Grayson. We feel that the services should be able to take out 
of these officers the LeMays and men of that caliber, and promote 
them much faster than has been permissible in the past, and pay them 
what they are worth. 

We realize that a tremendous number of these men are tremendously 
dedicated. I, personally, know men who are very wealthy in their 
own right and they are working hours that a civilian very, very 
rarely works. They work 12 and 14 hours a day, Saturdays and Sun- 
days, and it isn’t for the money. It is because they realize there is 
a job to be done, and just like the men of Congress, they are doing 
exactly the same thing and it isn’t the money. 

At the same time, the number of men that are available, who will 
do that, is very limited, and you can’t pick out those men at the 
start. You discover those qualities in them as time goeson. 

But the thing you have got to do to get them in to start with, is 
to have an adequate and a reasonable goal that they can shoot for, 
and we don’t have that now in the Services, 

I do want to add that I hope whichever bill is passed, that the 
Congress will have some way of determining that the services have 
proper management responsibility. I think that we all recognize the 

act 

Senator Stennis. What do you mean by that, by the services? 
You mean the individual services have the proper management re- 
sponsibility? I think that is a good thought. I would bie for you 
to expand on it a little. The services have the proper management 
responsibilities, 

Mr. Grayson. In the past or at the present time, promotions are 
more or less to a very large extent automatic by seniority, or rather 
not by seniority, but rather by longevity. Under this new system, it 
is going to be a matter of the greatest importance to select the proper 
men for the proper job, and to promote the most able men. We don’t 
feel that the services have always shown the best judgment, either 
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in their selection and placement of men or in their promotion of 
men. 

Unfortunately, in times of emergency and war, that is when they 
turn over a lot of that responsibility to noncommissioned officers who 
have at times been rather inept in their placement. Unless the serv- 
ices do something to create greater management responsibilities and 
to select men with more jedeinaust than they have in the past, all 
you are going to have is an increased pay bill, rather than a new 
pay system. 

enator Stennis. That is what I am thinking, too, unless we can 
make some improvements on the management. Go ahead, I am very 
much interested in your proposition. 

Mr. Grayson. I am sure that all of you have seen men terribly mis- 
placed in the services. During the wartime, we saw an adjutant gen- 
eral put in the infantry because the quota for lawyers in that par- 
ticular week was filled in that particular post. All of you know the 
misplacement of people by the services. It has been tragic. You 
have been flooded with letters up here on the Hill from people like 
that. 

In general, you have two bills under consideration. You have the 
one there which you might call the Department of Defense or 
the Budget Bureau bill. I think it is better to say it is the Bureau 
of the Budget bill; and the other one is the one that Senator Syming- 
ton put in which follows the Cordiner report. We are very much in 
favor of the Cordiner bill in general. There are certain specific things 
that we think are better in the other bill. But, in general, we are a 
little afraid that the incentives in S. 3081 are not sufficient to ac- 
complish the purpose. 

Senator STrennis. You say it is sufficient ? 

Mr. Grayson. We do not think so. We think that the incentives 
in the Cordiner bill are sufficient. They are adequate. We do not 
feel that the incentives in the other bill are sufficient. However, there 
is one item that we do wish to mention. S. 2014, Senator Symington’s 
bill, has no provision in it for any across-the-board pay increase. That 
would mean that if that bill were passed, that the junior officers would 
get no pay increase at all. 

We do not think that it is justifiable or reasonable to give a pay 
increase to all civil service personnel and not give a comparable in- 
crease to the lower ranks, at least in the military. We feel that that 
would create a situation where the morale would just be terrible. 

On the other hand, we are quite disturbed by the phase-in feature 
in the Department of Defense bill. It would save a little money, but 
we think that the psychological effect would be terrible. The people 
would always be afraid that the Congress would, for economic reasons 
or other purposes, at some period during those 4 years, freeze the pay 
scale at the then existing levels. 

Then, there is just one other major point, if you wish to have me 
discuss at all the matter of retired personnel. 

Senator Stennis. I was going to ask you about that. 

Mr. Grayson. We feel that whatever across-the-board increases 
are granted, should go equally to retired personnel. We agree on that. 
That has been the established policy of the Congress. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; I think so. We feel, however, that any in- 
centive increases beyond that, we won’t object to them, of course, but 
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we don’t see sufficient reason for including them in all retired person- 
nel. 

We feel that the Congress has been extremely generous in the past 
with respect to retired personnel. We know nothing in civilian life 
comparable to the retirement of military personnel. I have the greatest 
respect for the officers that have testified here this morning. They are 
very able and honorable men. But, I think we have had perhaps a 
little more experience with civilian ‘retirement plans than they have. 
Now, the civilian retirement plans, in the first place, usually retire a 
man at 65 rather than 52 to 55. That is the first thing. 

The second thing is that they retire a man on his last 5 years’ or 
his highest 5 years’ pay, whereas in the military, it is not infrequent 
they promote a man, and he will retire within a year, and then his 
retired pay is based on his last pay and not the average of the 5 years. 

However, if the Congress wishes to give them the benefit of this, 
we certainly aren’t going to object to it. But we don’t feel that there 
is adequate reason, if they want to compare it with retirement in 
industry. 

I think that, sir, explains most of the major points that we have 
in our statement. 

Senator Stennis. We certainly thank you very much. I would like 
to ask you just a few questions. You heard the points I raised a while 
ago about this question of the age of retirement, and thereby the serv- 
ices losing the benefit of some of their very best personnel. Of course, 
they keep the LeMay’s. I am not referring to that type of man. 
Once in a while one of them retires early, but that is the exception. 
But what is your idea about it, Mr. Grayson? You seem to have clear- 
cut ideas on these various matters. Do you think the present system is 
desirable, and what do you have to suggest if it is not? 

Mr. Grayson. I wish that I were a Solomon that could answer the 
last question. I am delighted to hear you raise the question at all, 
because it has been a matter of the greatest concern to us. We don’t 
believe that this country can long afford to force the attrition of all 
these able men at the peak of their ability. They get out of the service 
at the very time when in industry those men are getting to the positions 
of the greatest responsibility. At the very time when these men are 
becoming the general managers and the vice presidents of the organi- 

zations, and the officers of the corporations, the services throw them 
out. We don’t think that the country can afford that forever. Plus 
the fact that we are getting to the point where we are piling up a 
retirement pay of such huge proportions that one of these days, the 
Congress, in its efforts to curtail some unnecessary expenditures, may 
see fit to call a halt to that, and that would be disastrous. 

I think that some way must be found in the services to permit the 
services to retain on active duty the more able of its men beyond 30 
years’ service, at the same time getting rid of those who have reached 
the ceiling of their ability. Now, we all recognize that every one of us 
has a ceiling to his ability. The ceiling of your ability is infinitely 
3 eater than mine, but I imagine you, too, have a ceiling. I know I 

ave 

Senator Stennis. We all do, I think. 

Mr. Grayson. And a great many men in the military career reach 
the ceiling of their ability maybe at 25 years, and there should be a 
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way of getting rid of those men through selection. But there are a 
large number of them that are very, very able, and it is proven today 
by industry’s grabbing up those men and paying them three times what 
ey made in the services. 
ether ee be kept on for 2 years or 5 years is a matter 
which I don’t know. I do believe that the old retirement prewar at 
64 kept a man beyond the period of maximum service. I think 
may be a little bit too long in many cases, although the general 
officers usually keep on. Fifty-six or fifty-eight, I think, might be 
reasonable. But letting these men off at 50, 52, 54, is something that 
this country cannot long afford. 

a Srennis. I appreciate your thought on that point very 
much. 

Stepping down to a lower level of retirement now, this 20-year 
retirement where a young fellow 40 years of age can retire, what do 
you think of that situation ? 

Mr. Grayson. That is worse, if anything, particularly where the 
Reserve officers like myself are forced out after 20 years. 

I think one reason that they have been getting out at the end of 20 
years, and I know personally a great many officers that voluntarily 
get out around that time, the reason is that the differential in pay 
and the retirement between what they are getting at that time and 
what they would get by staying on is Saiealedenst to hold them any 
longer. I do think that is one of the reasons we are so much in favor 
of the Cordiner bill. We think that a man getting up to, let’s say, 
20 years’ service and looking ahead and saying, “Well, now, if I stay 
on look what I have got ahead of me, I have got something worth 
having,” I think a lot of those men will stay on where otherwise they 
might quit. 

The difficulty, of course, in the past and today is that the ones that 
stay on, when they are permitted to, are the less able ones, by and large. 
The more able ones are willing to go out and complete in industry. 
They know they can go out and get a lot of money. It is the ones that 
want security primarily. Of course, if you want real security, you 
get it in jail, but the greatest security, they are the ones that want to 
stay on. We think that there must be some way of retaining those 
men, that when they get up to that 20 _ service, they will 
have something to look forward to that will induce them to stay on. 
We think the Cordiner bill will do that. 

Senator Stennis. Let me ask you this. I am impressed with your 
testimony. You have very clear ideas about these things. Whether 
I agree with all your points or not, is a different question. I certainly 
am impressed with them and I think there is a lot of sound thought in 
what you say. 

Mr. Grayon. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You are chairman of the committee on affairs of 
veterans and servicemen of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, of which I am also a trustee. May I ask you this? You say 
your association is on of 75,000 life-insurance agents, general 
agents and managers throughout the 48 States, and so forth. You 


are especially familiar with this bill. Your business is so connected 
with this retirement and the other phases of it that it makes it a 
special matter for your association ? 
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Mr. Grayson. That is correct, sir. Personally, for four years on 
active duty I had charge of insurance on a policy level for the Military 
Establishment of the Army and Air Force. For 25 years my. personal 
work has been associated to a very large extent with the military. I 
have some 2,000 officers among my clientele from 4 and 5 stars all the 
way down, and so I have been personally rather familiar with the 
military situation over quite a long period of time. 

I have on my committee a number of men throughout the country 
who have had similar positions and who work very closely with the 
Military Establishment, and it is for that reason that. we have such 
a fundamental interest in whatever goes on in the military. A great 
many of our members are Reserve officers. One of them is a general 
in the National Guard, and most of them have had military duty. 

Senator Srennis. Is your office here in Washington ? 

Mr. Grayson. I fought the battle of the Pentagon, sir, and we lost 
that battle, and my office is here in Washington. 

Senator Stennis. Of course, your full statement here, which is very 

ood—I have read some paragraphs here—will be in the record, and 
if you have anything additional you wish to file, you may do so by 
contacting Mr. Braswell. 

Mr. Grayson. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. At the expense of repetition, you say unless these 
services have better methods of management and perform better meth- 
ods of management, that after all the Cordiner bill would turn out 
to be just a pay increase. I have come to realize that gradually as 
this hearing fae unfolded, and that is why I have already salad on 
the different services to bring us up a better management plan. 
Frankly, I can’t improve on the present one. It is the administrative 
matter that takes experts to do it. Do you think the military services 
are really trying to get new legislation and a better plan along that 
line of management? Is that your impression ? 

Mr. Grayson. I don’t know that I am competent to judge on that. 
My impression is that they are at least seeing the importance of it. 
I think that the last few Secretaries and the men that have been up 
there are men who have fought that battle in industry and they 
recognize the importance of it. I think they have been tremendously 
handicapped by inadequate legislation in some of these features that 
we have been discussing. But I do think that now they are at long 
= seeing the importance of it and are really trying to do something 
about it. 

Senator Stennis. I can see why the military would be slow in 
changing its plans. It creates such terrific complications for them. 
But I think they must change it. I think times change. Farmers 
have to change their plans, lawyers, doctors, everyone else. Business 
management is one reason why businesses are successful and tend to 
have the highest income, because I think they are more aggressive in 
that way and more susceptible to new methods. Do you think that is 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Grayson. I think that is entirely correct. There is no business 
in the world quite as large, and industry isn’t circumscribed by 
legislation. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t want the services to adopt business meth- 
ods altogether. I don’t want to suggest that, but I see where some 
changes are necessary and I think they realize it, too. 
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We want to especially thank all of you for being here. I think you 
have been quite elpful in your testimony which will certainly come 
to the attention of those who couldn’t be here today. 

Mr. Grayson. We deeply appreciate your courtesy. 

Senator Srennis. I want to ask Mr. Grayson about enlisted men 
because I didn’t get his opinion on those. Mr. Grayson, I have 1 or 
2 more questions. Just generally you have made a study of this 
Cordiner report and you know what they did with reference to the 
enlisted men. What is your impression now? Are those changes 
sound and are there enough recommended changes with reference 
to enlisted men ? 

Mr. Grayson. We feel that they are sound. We feel that the most 
important feature is to give higher ranks in the enlisted grades. They 
have got two additional grades there of enlisted men, and that feature, 
plus the permissibility of the Department of Defense to promote a 
man in-grade, we think will go a long way toward solving the diffi- 
culties on enlistments. 

Senator Stennis. Promoting him in-grade, that is in pay, isn’t it? 

Mr. Grayson. That is what I mean, giving him in-grade pay in- 
creases. 

Senator Stennis. You are talking about proficiency pay, promotion 
in-grade, promotion on pay ? 

Mr. Grayson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Grayson. There again so much is going to depend upon what 
the services determine to whom they are going to give those increases. 
In other words, are they going to give an increase to a corporal who 
leads his men into battle, or are they going to confine it to technicians? 
I am not prepared to say what they should do on that, but I do think 
that the bill gives adequate resources to the Department of Defense 
to attract and hold the enlisted men that it needs. 

Senator Srennis. As I have understood here, they laid down a 
general line that they expected on matters of Societies to promote 
these men up the line, you see, and then on the basis of special skills 
they expected to give them their proficiency pay. 

Do you think that is a pretty sound approach to it, leadership ? 
You know, a line sergeant, a battle line sergeant or whatever you might 
call it, or leadership elsewhere, would be awarded with that separate 
additional stripe. The Army gave us that approach—but then on 
the matter of special skills, that he would receive proficiency pay. 

Mr. Grayson. Offhand, I think that that would work out. Per- 
sonally, I have not had enough experience to be able to judge very 
much, but it seemed to me as I studied the bill, that there was enough 
flexibility within the bill so that if the modus operandi of the De- 
partment of Defense in implementing that did not work out in one 
direction, they could try it in another. 

Senator Stennis. You feel pretty good about that part of it, then, 
anyway ? 

Mr. Grayson. Yes, sir, I do, particularly the 2 increases, the in- 
creases of 2 pay grades, and the permission to give those in-grade pay 
increases. 

Senator Srennis. All right. Now, may we just transfer our think- 
ing over into this officer category. I will ask the question in this way. 
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What about proficiency pay within the officers group? Do you think 
there should be some provision along that line, or to put it another 
way, should there be some special category in which these extraordi- 
nary men, men with extraordinary skill, for instance research and de- 
velopment men, for purposes of illustration, could be placed ? 

Mr. Grayson. We do not feel SO, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You don’t? 

Mr. Grayson. We feel that the ancient alchemist Berzelius, in 
defining a chemist one time years ago, as a man who could bore a hole 
with a sword, gave a fairly good description of an officer. An officer 
does not remain in any one line of activity for very long. He may 
be in research and dev elopment today, but tomorrow, he is in an 
entirely different category, he is on the general staff or the Joint 
Chiefs. 

Senator Stennis. He might not be very good in either one either 
if you are just going to switch him around. He is a jack of all trades. 
I know they have to have some of that, but it seems to me that they 

can’t just devote all their good officers to this. 

Mr. Grayson. We feel “there has been altogether too much of that 
transferring around in the services, particularly in the Navy. The 
minute a man specializes in the Navy, he is afraid he won’t be selected, 
so he fights it every time he can. It has been our feeling all along 
that the services ought to specialize their officers a great “deal more 
than they do. 

Senator Stennis. Even though they do have to have some that are 
rounded out and very general ? 

Mr. Grayson. They have to have a wide and broad _ experience; 
but not to the extent where they will take a man and give him 3 or 
4 years, for example, in intelligence, and then transfer him to some- 
thing that has nothing to do with that at all, he will never see that 
again, 

“Senator Srennis. Going back to this, you don’t think then that 
there should be any effort made to create within the officers group 
a proficiency pay idea or a special category for specialists ? 

Mr. Grayson. Not at this time, sir. 

Senator Srennis. What do you mean, “At this time,” Mr. Grayson ? 
Do you think it will come later, is that the idea ? 

Mr. Grayson. The services are getting so big, and technical develop- 
ment has exploded with such tremendous rapidity, that we don’t know 
what the future is going to be. It may be 3 or 4 years from now 
that, for example, you will need officers on guided missiles who will 
devote their entire military career to the technical aspects of guided 
missiles, and men like that might be invaluable in that particular 
phase and no good for anything else. 

Senator Srennis. You are going to have to have them, aren’t you ? 

Mr. Grayson. I don’t know, sir, whether you are going to have to 
have them as commissioned personnel or whether you are going to 
have the von Brauns and men like that as civilians. I don’t know. 

Senator Srennis. You are going to have to have them. It is just 
a question of what category. 

Mr. Grayson. You are going to have to have the men, there is no 
question of that, but whether they will be commissioned or civilian, 
I am not prepared to say yet. 
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Senator Srennis. I have raised that point here in these hearings. 
Why not try to have more civilian employees in these special cate- 
gories? I feel that something must be done in either a special officer 





category or a special civilian category. I would like to have your ( 
opinion about it. 

Mr. Grayson. It is always a question of to what extent the De- J 
partment of Defense can differentiate between an officer who has t 


strictly military functions to perform and those who have purely ad- 
ministrative functions to perform. 

For example, we have in the military a great many administrative 
duties such as with the adjutant generals, with the finance officers 
and certain other positions like that. 

It is a question, and that is something that military and the Con- 
gress are much better versed on than I am, as to whether or not it is 
necessary that all of the adjutant generals and all of the finance 
officers be military. Of course, they do have the authority when they 
are in the military to move them from place to place. Then, there 
is the additional fact that in time of war they have to be ready to go | 
to the front line, be able to order them anywhere they want them to } 
go, that they could not do with civilians. ' 

Senator Stennis. Is there anything else on these subjects or any | 
other subjects you have in mind? : 

Mr. Grayson. Not now, sir, unless you wanted any additional in- 
formation on the contingency operations. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Braswell mentioned this Contingency Op- 
tion Act. I am not very familiar with it. Do you have any sug- 

ested or recommended changes to make in that? I think it Saal 
ave a bearing upon our bills that we have before us. Would you 
put something like that in the record if you have it? 

Mr. Grayson. Thank you, sir, for that opportunity. When that 
bill came up in the House, I had the privilege of testifying there for 
the bill and we informed the committee that my association inter- 

osed no objection to the bill’s passage. We felt, at the time, can- 

idly, that the bill would be quite harmful to our business. In spite 
of that fact, we thought it was something that the services were en- 
titled to, and, therefore, we interposed no objection to it. 

Our fears have been justified. The bill has taken from us a great 
deal of business. At the same time, we feel that it is a good bill for 
the services, and in general, the bill is to be recommended. 

As to any changes that are made in it, the actuaries have their 
choice of either leaving the bill fairly much as it is now, and leaving 
the cost of it at a minimum, or increasing the benefits and removing 
some of the objectionable features, which would raise the cost. 

At the time that that bill was written, the desire of the services 
was to give that protection at minimum cost, and they have done that. 
It is a very excellent bill. It does have certain objectionable features, 
and I think that the bill can properly be amended and be improved 
weee> but as to the timing of that, it would depend a great deal upon 
what the actuaries say. 

Mr. Braswe.v. Mr. Grayson, I am sure you would agree that what- 
ever changes are made, the legislation should continue to be self-sup- 
porting and result in no net cost to the Government. 

Mr. Grayson. I am glad you mentioned that. We emphasized that 
in our testimony, that we interpose no objections to the bill so long as 
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it did remain actuarilly sound and self-supporting. I see no reason 
why the Congress should contribute at all. 

Senator Stennis. Very well, indeed. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Grayson. 

A statement for the record by Mr. Robert H. Bush, chairman of the 
American Legion’s national security commission, will be inserted at 
this time. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. BUSH, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Robert H. Bush and 
I am the chairman of the American Legion’s national security commission. I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to present the position of the American Legion with 
respect to S. 3081, a bill to change the method of computing basic pay for members 
of the uniformed services, to provide term retention contracts for Reserve officers, 
and for other purposes. 

I wish to state at the outset that the American Legion at its 1957 convention 
adopted Resolution No. 30 which resolved that we petition the President and the 
United States Congress to enact legislation implementing the Cordiner Committee 
report. 

At this juncture, we should like to quote the text of Resolution No. 30, in its 
entirety: 


“RESOLUTION NO. 30—URGE LEGISLATION TO IMPLEMENT THE CORDINER COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


“Whereas the American Legion has consistently believed that national defense 
and national security can only be maintained with strong, capable, and efficient 
armed forces in-being; and 

“Whereas such forces in-being can be realized by a truly professional force com- 
posed of long-term, experienced, highly trained officer and enlisted personnel ; and 

“Whereas modernization of the military pay structure is a recommendation 
contained in the Cordiner Committee report (Defense Advisory Committee of 
Professional and Technical Compensation) ; and 

“Whereas implementation of the Cordiner Committee proposals will result in 
improved combat capabilities of our Armed Forces; savings and gains of billions 
of dollars annually; sharp reductions in training accidents and military and 
civilian personnel losses; reduction in the number of military personnel required 
to produce a given level of national security; a long-term solution to the basic 
manpower problems of the armed services; and improved attraction, retention, 
and motivation of the professional and technical civilian personnel in the De- 
partment of Defense: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Legion, in national convention assembled in 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 16-19, 1957, petition the President and the United 
States Congress to enact legislation implementing the Cordiner Committee 
report.” 

In reviewing our mandate, it becomes evident it covers many recommendations 
of the Cordiner Committee which are not included in S. 3081. In order to com- 
ply with it, therefore, we think it is advisable and necessary to summarize the 
basic recommendations of the Cordiner Committee so as to adequately explain 
the position of the American Legion in this matter. 

In its report of May 1957, the Cordiner Committee recommended the following 
main features to achieve the end, of providing our Armed Forces with a modern- 
ized compensation system: 

Enlisted proposals: 

(a) The addition of pay grades E-8 and E-9 to provide a continuing in- 
centive to enlisted personnel. 

(b) The step-in-grade system to eliminate pay inversion—where an in- 
dividual with several years of service can make more money than his 
supervisor. 

(c) Proficiency pay to reward a skilled enlisted man for developing his 
skills and using them where they are most needed. 
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(d) A realinement of enlisted pay scales to conform to the step-in-grade 
system. 

(e) An initial screening process whereby new enlistees would be placed 
in a probationary status until the end of his first hitch, at which time he 
would face three alternatives: (1) Training in technical skills; (2) train- 
ing in nontechnical skills; or (3) eliminate from the service. 

(f) Retraining controls so that the services could correct their inherent 
imbalances through reclassification, reassignment, and retraining. 

(g) Reenlistment controls for screening re-ups at various points in an 
individual’s career to correct the imbalance caused by high reenlistment of 
least-wanted skills and low reenlistment of needed skills. 

(h) Higher education and training for high mental level personnel. 

Officer proposals : 

(a) Conversion to the step-in-grade system. 

(b) Realinement of the officer pay scale to provide a systematic and con- 
sistent progression within and between grades. 

(c) Recognition of 3- and 4star ranks as separate pay grades. 

(d) Term-retention contracts for noncareer Reserve officers. 

(e) Adjustment of the present housing and quarters allowance, and 
adoption of a system whereby the quarters allowance is tied to the nation- 
wide index of housing costs. 

(f) Incentive pay for remote and isolated duty. 

(g) Establishment of a military pay index by the Department of Labor 
to provide the means for periodic review of the military pay structure would 
facilitate future adjustments. 

(h) Application of the proposed basic pay to retired pay in order to keep 
faith with those now retired, and a saved pay provision which keeps any 
retired member from receiving less money than he is at the time of enact- 
ment. 

It is apparent that the bill which you are now considering, S. 3081, does not 
contain all of these principles. This is undoubtedly due to the number and 
variety of principles, which, if combined in one bill, could only result in placing 
an impossible burden upon this committee. 

S. 3081 is, however, based upon certain principles of the Cordiner plan. I 
should like to discuss these principles and, at the same time, apprise you of the 
American Legions’ position with respect thereto: 

(1) We support the establishment of the new pay grades E-8 and E-9 in the 
enlisted ranks. 

(2) We agree with the recognition of the ranks O-9 and O-10 as separate 
pay grades in the officer structure. 

(3) We support the step-in-grade systems of pay for officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted men as being in accord with the title of this bill “To change the 
method of computing basic pay for members of the uniformed services * * *.” 
The present method of computing pay is based upon the application of the 
longevity principle to years of service. The Cordiner Committee, in its studies, 
found that this was the greatest single cause of the manpower-retention problem 
in the Armed Forces. This is due to the fact that not only are the present rates 
of pay inadequate, but the present system does not create the incentive necessary 
for a member to go forward. A system which inhibits, rather than rewards, 
initiative is backward and in need of revision. The step-in-grade system changes 
the application of the longevity principle from years of service to time in grade. 
It does not, as many informed persons would have us believe, abolish the 
longevity principle. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I think you should know 
that the American Legion explored this area in an effort to clarify the confusion 
surrounding the term “longevity.” I am certain this committee is aware that 
under the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, the Congress defined “longevity” as 
meaning that every officer paid under the provisions of that act was to receive 
an increase of 5 percent of the base pay of his period for each 3 years of service 
up to 30 years. It is significant to note that under this definition a member 
of the service automatically received such increases throughout his entire career. 
In 1949, the Congress passed Public Law 351, entitled the ‘Career Compensation 
Act of 1949.” This is the act, subsequently amended in 1952 and 1955, upon 
which the services are currently paying their personnel. In this act, the Con- 
gress departed from its previous definition of longevity, and provided that a 
member, instead of receiving automatic increases throughout his entire 30 

| 





years, would receive such increases merely up to a certain point, but not beyond. 
For example, where an E-1 would automatically draw increases throughout his 
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entire career before 1949, the Career Compensation Act reduced that time to 4 
years, beyond which he would draw no further increases, if not otherwise pro- 
moted to an E-2. Under the step-in-grade system, this time has been reduced 
from 4 years to 2 years. Similar reductions have been made in all other grades. 
In addition, however, the step-in-grade system has the advantage of eliminating 
the pay inversions inherent in the present system by virtue of insuring that the 
highest pay of one grade is lower than the lowest pay of the next higher grade. 
Thus, more incentive is provided for advances to higher grades without the 
concomitant frustration caused by contemporaries not promoted automatically, 
but who, in some cases, are better compensated. 


(4) We support the pay rates established in S. 3081, except for the following 
provision: 

Section 201 (a) reduces the monthly pay of general officers from the Cordiner 
Committee rate of $2,000 to $1,700 for a general; $1,750 to $1,500 for lieutenant 
general ; $1,500 to $1,300 for a major general ; and $1,250 to $1,100 for a brigadier 
general. We recommend the original Cordiner rates for these officers. 

(5) Section 201 (c) provides an active-duty supplement for pay grades O-5 
through O-8. We support this recommendation. However, we do not support 
that language of this section which provides that officers who are called to active 
duty for less than 30 days are not entitled to this supplement. Such language 
is completely contrary to that contained in section 277, title 10, United States 
Code. which provides that any pay or benefits measure should conform to the 
principle of equal treatment for all components of the services. We fail to see 
any reason why a Reserve officer called to active duty for less than 30 days should 
not receive the same pay as his counterpart on extended active duty. 

(6) Section 3 (b) provides for a phasing-in period of 4 years before an 
officer reaches that point in the pay scale to which he is entitled on the date 
of enactment of this bill. We do not agree with this provision. If an officer is 
‘arrying the responsibilities of given rank, he should be entitled to the pay 
thereof now. 

(7) Section 203 (b) provides authority for the Secretary concerned to dis- 
tribute enlisted members in the manner determined by him, and with the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense, in the various pay grades prescribed by section 
203 (a). It is under this provision that the Department of Defense now pro- 
poses to establish its proficiency-pay system. While S. 3081 merely asks 
for this legislative authority, testimony by the Department of Defense has out- 
lined the system under which such payments would be made. ‘The American 
Legion endorses the recommended system for the following reasons: 

(a) It applies to enlisted man only and not to officer. 

(b) It applies not only to technicians in critical, or very 
but to all enlisted men who prove themselves outstanding 
speciality, whether it be critical or not. 

(c) Unlike the present pay system, which contains automatic pay inversions 
without any reference to ability, merit, or contribution, the recommended pro- 
ficiency-pay system permits awarding an outstanding soldier or qualified tech- 
nician extra pay only after a careful, calculated, and deliberate evaluation is 
made to determine that such a member deserves the proficiency-pay increase. 

(8) Section 5 provides for term-retention contracts for Reserve officers. We 
support that recommendation. 

Term-retention contracts for Reserve officers is long overdue. It is a neces- 
sary minimum guaranty to the Reserve officer and his family that they are 
to be given reasonable assurance of a permanent military career. 

There can be little doubt that shortsighted policies have dimmed the luster 
of active duty for reserves. We honestly hope that the passage of 8S. 3081 will 
increase service attractiveness. 

We offer for the committee’s consideration an amendment to provide for 
the full payment of the unexpired time of the contract which is presently the 
practice in private business. Alternatively, we present the recommendation 
that this legislation be strengthened by providing for the payment of at least 
2 months’ severance pay for each year the contract has to run, rather than for 
the period of the contract that has been served. 

Another means of attracting younger, qualified officers would be an amend- 
ment to the Reserve Officers Personnel Act to provide that officers with 15 years 
of active duty be permitted to complete their 20 years of service. 

Long-range manpower and fiscal planning appear to be an indispensable 
requirement for strong national security. The American Legion sees no easy 


critical, specialties, 
in their particular 
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solution to our security requirements. Certainly, we know of no proposition 
or contingency which, at the present time, would make unnecessary a strong 
Reserve. 

In addition to the above similarities between the Cordiner principles and 
S. 3081, the Department of Defense bill contains several features which either 
depart from the Cordiner principles or were not mentioned in the Cordiner re- 
port. I speak specifically of the nonapplicability of this bill to retired person- 
nel and the 6-percent cost-of-living increase for those members who would not 
otherwise receive the Cordiner-recommended increases. 

As to retired personnel, the American Legion strongly urges support of an 
increase for retired personnel. We cannot overlook the retirement plans of 
the Armed Forces as a career incentive. We must keep faith with those now 
retired and those looking forward to retirement at the termination of an active 
career. 

The American Legion has no objection to a 6-percent cost-of-living increase 
for those members who would not otherwise receive the Cordiner-recommended 
increases. However, in view of the conflicting testimony on this proposal, 
especially its effect on the step-in-grade system, the American Legion suggests 
to the subcommittee that they might consider increasing the quarters allow- 
ance to all military personnel in lieu of an across-the-board increase of 6 per- 
cent. The Cordiner Committee found that there are not enough on-base quar- 
ters to go around, and that the quarters allowance is inadequate for those per- 
sonnel forced to pay off-base rentals. Since 1942, military personnel have re- 
ceived quarters allowance increases of 14 percent. The nationwide price index 
for rent has increased 42 percent. The combined index for applicable shelter 
items, including rent and utilities, has risen 46.6 percent. To correct this, 
the Cordiner Committee recommends adjustment of the present rates by 28 
percent and then adoption of a system whereby the quarters allowance would 
be tied to the nationwide index of housing costs. The allowance could then 
fluctuate up or down, automatically, with the nationwide trend. An increase 
in quarters allowance would fill a desperate need of all members of our Armed 
Forces and would not come in conflict with the step-in-grade system recom- 
mended by S. 3081. 

Gentlemen, I have given you the position of the American Legion of the 
Cordiner principles in general, and on S. 3081, in particular. As I mentioned 
at the outset. I realize that you do not have a true Cordiner-type bill before 
you. However, you can apply the principles of the Cordiner recommendations 
and amend 8S. 3081 so that it will accomplish its primary purpose—to attract, 
train, and retain military personnel, toward the ultimate end, that this country 
may have a professional force-in-being and thus insure our national survival. 

Senator Srennis. We will take a recess until Monday morning 
at 10 a.m. in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10a. m., Monday, March 17, 1958.) 

(The following additional statement, submitted subsequent to the 
above hearing, is inserted at the request of Mr. James P. Walsh of 
Long Beach, Calif. :) 

Unitrep States MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY, 
Kings Point, N. Y., March 19, 1958. 
Mr. Epwarp REYNOLDS, 
Chairman, Advisory Board, United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Mr. ReyNoips: The Maritime Administration and the Department of 
Commerce have proposed « personnel conversion plan and introduced attendant 
legislation which we believe will reduce the Maritime Service to a hollow shell 
of its former structure, contradicting congressional intent and ignoring the 
views of personnel concerned. 

These actions are causing the human atmosphere at Kings Point to be heavy 
and tense. At a recent meeting of the superintendent with academic department 
heads, the dean requested a statement which would help him to understand the 
reasons the personnel of the Academy are so strongly dedicated to the Maritime 
Service and opposed to conversion to the civil service. As we believe the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board desire also to understand our deep concern, we are 
taking the liberty of forwarding this letter to each member prior to his arrival 
for the meeting beginning March 27, 1958. 
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Unlike the superficial interpretation given to it by administrative officials, 
the Maritime Service is more than a method of paying the personnel of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy. It is a uniformed service created to 
bring the personnel of the United States Merchant Marine to a high point of pro- 
fessional efficiency. It is charged with the duty of training men to become 
licensed officers and unlicensed seamen who, upon graduation or completion 
of training courses, become part of the complement aboard American vessels. 
Currently its personnel are stationed only at the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy but its proud history includes the operation of officers’ schools, training 
stations, upgrade schools, specialist schools, and correspondence courses. 

Primarily, then, the Maritime Service is an educational organization serving 
the needs of the American merchant marine; even more, however, it is a symbol 
of achievement, of pride, and of unity among the men afloat and ashore engaged 
in waterborne commerce. 

The American merchant marine, unlike the military forces of the United 
States, is not a tight organization run by career men, trained in the arts and 
sciences of their mission, disciplined in the glory and tradition of their pro- 
fession, and maintained completely at Government expense. The merchant 
marine is a private industry—a loose, amorphous collection of shipping com- 
panies whose motive is to operate their ships with profit. The men of the 
merchant marine sign the articles of a ship for the duration of a voyage; their 
goal is a decent standard of living. Their training has been largely left to chance. 
The glory and tradition of their service tend to become lost in the cigar smoke 
of collective bargaining sessions. Because of their frequent absence from their 
native land, the men who do business on great waters are practically disfran- 
chised and, by necessity, have had to depend upon representation ashore to 
improve their lot through legislation. 

In the 1930's, Congress was shocked into action by the investigations of the 
Black committee into the abuses of the ocean-mail contracts and into the extent 
to which officer and crew inadequacies contributed to the tragic loss of life 
in the Morro Castle and Mohawk disasters in 1934 and 1935. Aware of the 
dangers to world peace implicit in totalitarian ambitions and aware of the totally 
ineffective state of our maritime strength, Congress enacted the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, the keystone of our maritime policy, calling for a merchant 
marine “manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel.” Part of that 
policy was the congressional mandate to the Maritime Commission (now the 
Maritime Administration) to establish a Maritime Service and a cadet corps. 
Under this mandate, the Commission established the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy and later Congress approved the wisdom of this action by direct- 
ing that the Academy be maintained as a permanent institution. 

During the last war the services of the Academy and the Maritime Service 
were immeasurable. The merchant marine moved mountains of material and 
millions of men without delaying ships for want of trained seamen. The Mari- 
time Service and the Academy did their jobs smoothly and efficiently, but perhaps 
too undramatically, for shortly after V—J Day the peacetime need for maritime 
training was all but forgotten. 

Yet, seapower, of which the merchant marine is an integral part, is a tool— 
an instrumentality of national policy. Napoleon, the Kaiser, and Hitler lost 
their mad dreams of empire largely because they overestimated the strength 
of their seapower. MHirohito’s maritime strength, too, was not enough. Sea- 
power won World Wars I and II, and Russia knows it and the United States 
should not forget it. 

An American merchant marine manned with trained and efficient seamen is a 
necessity still in this atomic age. General Nathan Twining, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, recently said: 

“It seems incredible that anyone could argue seriously or with justification 
that new concepts of warfare obviate the necessity of further fostering a mer- 
chant navy. If the catastrophe of a general war should be forced upon us by 
the necessity of retaliation against surprise attack, the merchant marine, after 
the initial period of devastating nuclear exchange, would play a most vital 
role. It follows that, in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the American 
merchant marine does have an essential role in the nuclear age.” 

From 1946 until shortly after its accreditation, the Academy grew and matured 
into a splendid, degree-granting institution of higher learning. But for the 
past several years the constant hot-and-cold battle for survival, the annual 
squabble for pennies, and the administrative erosion of the Maritime Service 
have affected the morale and security of its teaching staff. Retrenchment, ar- 
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bitrary demotions (which the United States Court of Claims believes may have 
been illegal), and the failure to promote many men holding the same rank for 
over a decade, have already cost the Academy the talents of exceptionally well- 
trained and able men. 

The constant struggle for the survival and welfare of the Academy has been 
left largely to the unending efforts of the alumni association, the Association 
of Parents and Friends of Kings Point, patriotic organizations, and a few states- 
men in Congress. These enthusiasts have caught the Kings Point spirit from 
the loyal crew of officer and enlisted personnel who have withstood the recurring 
shocks of assault upon its mission and the Maritime Service. This gallant crew 
also maintained institutional growth, attracted foreign governments and domestic 
educational and military agencies to study its methods, and produced graduates 
praised by the shipping industry, and by other professions which try to lure them 
from the sea. 

During your visit this year, over 95 percent of that crew solicit your support 
to save the Maritime Service from the discriminatory legislation proposed by 
the Department of Commerce. If passed, 8S. 3407 and H. R. 11307 would have 
the effect of a coup de grace on the Maritime Service itself. 

The contention of the Department of Commerce that the administrative en- 
rollees of the Maritime Service are not military but civilian only reveais a lack 
of understanding of and sympathy for the original purposes of the Maritime 
Service are not military but civilian only reveals a lack of understanding of and 
sympathy for the original purposes of the Maritime Service. The creation of the 
Maritime Service as a military service distinct from a Government agency under 
the rules and regulations of the Civil Service Commission was not inadvertent. 

The Maritime Service, although a voluntary organization, is structured to the 
military because of the special nature of its purposes—to train men for the sea. 
Although the men of the merchant marine are not military, and hopefully never 
will be, military training rather than civilian training has been used universally 
as the method of preparing men for the rigors of the seafarer’s life. In the words 
of Andrew Furuseth: 

“* * * To foster and develop a tendency to the sea in the population, has 
ever been the care of statesmanship. * * * Man is not by nature a seaman. The 
sea, the vessel, the life is so distinct from man’s natural mode of life that it has 
always taken years of training to make a seaman. His thoughts and feelings need 
the training as absolutely as does his body.” 

The structure of the Maritinie Service, its regulations (long ignored), and its 
pay and supply instructions (long unamended) were assimilated to those of the 
Coast Guard not only because of the disciplinary demands placed upon the mer- 
chant marine personnel serving in the fourth arm of defense in time of war, but 
also because the Maritime Service permits flexibility of organization so necessary 
for an educational enterprise. 

An educational institution, be it a college, university, or academy, is not 
established to provide jobs for teachers any more than its structure is designed 
to suit the administrative convenience of administrators. An educational in- 
stitution is created by society to serve that society by preserving its cuitural 
heritage, advancing the frontiers of knowledge, and raising the standards of 
professions. 

The success of a college depends inescapably upon the quality and integrity of 
its faculty and students. Anything that strengthens or impairs either of them, 
strengthens or impairs the institution. The proposed conversion legislation, by 
emasculation of the Maritime Service, would seriously impair the effectiveness 
of Kings Point. 

The purpose of the military environment at Kings Point is to provide an 
opportunity for the cadets to learn the principles of leadership, and to develop 
the intangibles of excellence of character, their personal qualities of neatness of 
dress, personal integrity, dependability, a deep sense of responsibility for life and 
property, and courtesy. Personal honor is the supreme virtue of the military. 
The conversion of the Maritime Service into a civil-service arrangement would 
transform the military atmosphere of the Academy into a transparent dissimu- 
lation easily detected by the most naive plebe. 

The Federal Government has had experience in the operation of educational 
institutions which utilize a military structure in their organization. West Point, 
Annapolis, and the Coast Guard Academy stand as testimony to the success of 
this experience. On the other hand, the Civil Service Commission has never en- 
countered the problems provided by Kings Point, and in those attempts made to 
apply civil-service methods to educational situations, the consequences have been 
unfortunate, and are presently the subject of judicial appeal. 
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An educational institution needs even more than buildings, faculty and stu- 
dents. To be a viable organism it needs from all those involved in the under- 
taking, an abiding faith in the purposes of the institution. This faith provides 
the necessary emotional ingredient to inspire the intellectual process. The insti- 
tution’s esprit de corps, pride, and inspiration derive their coherence and cogency 
from the school’s history and its customs and traditions. The Maritime Service 
provides all these necessary components for the Academy’s staff. The uniforms 
and ribbons we wear receive respect earned on the high seas for merchant 
marine accomplishments from Murmans to Iwo Jima as well as for service in 
the Navy. The full acceptance of these elements by the latecomers on the 
Academy staff, the college teachers, has made for the excellent reciprocal rela- 
tionships between them and the Academy’s merchant marine officers—a symbi- 
osis of mariners and professors in the academic ecology of salts and scholars. 
The present system of pay, allowances, ranks, and ratings offers genuine parity 
and fellowship with the officers of the other Federal Academies doing comparable 
work. The conversion to civil service would have the effect of rendering these 
genuine intangibles adventitious, 

The officials of the Department of Commerce have never successfully explained 
to the Kings Point staff, the alumni association, the parents and friends, or to 
any other interested group, why Kings Point should be singled out of the 1,900 
other colleges and universities in the United States—Federal, State, municipal, 
or private—for specialized and deleterious treatment. Even State and municipal 
schools do not use civil-service regulations or pay scales because there are inap- 
propriate for collegiate administration. The “rise and fall with billet” philos- 
ophy of civil service is not compatible with the academic principle of scholarly 
growth of the individual. The rules and regulations of civil service were de- 
signed to protect Government employees with relatively routine positions, whose 
productivity can be measured with the aid of time and motion studies. Such 
protection cannot be afforded to individuals who are essentially professionals 
rendering specialized educational services and requiring the freedom of an aca- 
demic atmosphere for their effectiveness. 

The public statements made by the officials of the Maritime Administration 
that the Kings Point staff opposes conversion only because it does not wish to 
pay its rightful share of taxes are as unfair as they are untruthful. These 
officials fail to point out that the proposed legislation is in effect a heavy salary 
cut. The proposed conversion would cut the take-home pay of each officer of 
the Academy from $500 to $1,000, an eventuality that would result in the loss to 
the Academy of many of its best men. The Kings Point staff has always paid 
its fair share of taxes, but does not consider it right that its contributions in this 
area should be increased at a sacrifice of present take-home pay. 

It is the intention of Congress in the present session to raise the salaries of 
both civilian employees and members of the Armed Forces. In such a congres- 
sional climate, is it not, then, incongruous that the Department of Commerce 
should seek to reduce the incomes of the Academy’s teaching staff at the very 
same time that increases in compensation are being designed to keep in and 
attract trained talent to Government service? And is it not even more incon- 
gruous to reduce salaries at this institution when the nationwide trend among 
colleges and universities is to increase them, even to double them as proposed in 
March 1958 by the American Council on Education. 

In sum, we are firmly opposed to the imposition of civil-service on Kings Point 
as an anomalous arrangement that would be utterly alien to the organic unity 
of philosophy and purposes of this institution, one that would replace that 
“heroic encounter between teacher and student” with bureaucratic stultification 
and despair. Therefore, we favor retention of the Maritime Service under its 
present system of rank, pay, and allowances as the one most compatible with the 
educational structure and purposes as well as with the traditions of the insti- 
tution. The desired strengthening and improvement of the Academy, of its staff, 
and of its faculty, can best be accomplished by applying the extant permissive 
Maritime Service regulations, which either have never been followed or have 
been infrequently used by the administration in Washington. 

Such an extant permissive regulation is the provision for the post of Com- 
mandant of the Maritime Service. To this office we recommend the appointment 
of one familiar with academic processes, and having a keen interest in and 
sympathy for the training and upgrading of men at sea, and the education of 
eadets at the Academy. This appointment will help establish the autonomy of 
the Academy, thus freeing the institution from the disruptive influences of per- 
sonnel officers at Washington and New York. The office might well be combined 
with that of the Superintendent of the Academy. 
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We earnestly appeal to each member of the Advisory Board to give the fore- 
going position and recommendations of both faculty and staff his active support. 
Respectfully, 
PEDER GALD, 
Head, Nautical Science Department. 
L. S. McCreapy, 
Head, Engineering Department. 
J. M. DirTrick, 
Head, Mathematics and Science Department. 
L. C. KENDALL, 
Head, Ship Management Department. 
L. E. BEJARANO, 
Head, Library Department. 
C. W. FERRIs, 
Head, History and Languages Department. 
W. J. LIEBERTZ, 
Head, Physical Training Department. 


(The following statement was submitted subsequent to the hearing, 
with a request for insertion in the record :) 


STATEMENT OF HENRY J. V. WERNER, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF 
PARENTS AND FRIENDS OF KINGS POINT 


Section 14 of S. 3081 is intended to accomplish two objectives: First, to de- 
prive the members of the United States Maritime Service of the Armed Forces 
pay status which they have held, as a result of congressional legislation and in- 
tention, for the past 20 years; and, second, to place the members of that Service 
under some indefinite and unspecified pay scale “to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Commerce.” 

This change from the specific to the vague is described as necessary by spokes- 
men for the Department of Commerce in order to “clarify the status” of the fac- 
ulty and staff at the United States Merchant Marine Academy. The need for such 
“clarification” arises, the Department of Commerce alleges, from two untenable 
assumptions; that the purely civilian standards of employment used for other 
Government employees are applicable in toto to the members of the United States 
Maritime Service, and that the application of those standards in the area of pay 
would work no substantial hardship or injustice to the members of that organi- 
zation. The Department of Commerce is, of course, entitled to its opinion, but 
when that opinion flies in the face of 170 years of American history, and differs 
from the clearly pronounced legislative and judicial positions, it becomes open 
to serious question. 

From the time when merchant seamen became privateers during the Revolu- 
tion, and also manned our first naval craft, neither the Congress nor the Federal 
judiciary have ever regarded the merchant marine, or those employed in it, as 
just another civilian industry or occupation. The tie between our merchant ma- 
rine and our Armed Forces is too clear to require any citation of chapter and 
verse at this late date. Congress wisely recognized this tie when it enacted the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 (which, it may be noted, was peacetime and not 
wartime legislation) when it plainly stated that “the ranks, grades, and ratings 
for the personnel” of the United States Maritime Service “shall be the same as 
are now or shall be hereafter * * * prescribed for the personnel of the Coast 
Guard” (sec. 216 (a)). In accordance with this clear mandate, the personnel of 
the United States Maritime Service have always been, and still are, paid on the 
Coast Guard scale, and Congress again manifested its intention in this respect 
by once more assimilating their pay to the Coast Guard under provisions of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 (sec. 509). 

Where, then, is the alleged confusion in the pay status of the United States 
Maritime Service personnel? Any confusion which exists has arisen by the arbi- 
trary conduct of certain civil-service personnel in the Department of Commerce. 
Until 1954, no pay or personnel confusion existed at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, in the Bureau of the Budget, or in the Congress. In that year, 
however, certain civil-service personnel of the Department of Commerce de- 
scended upon the Academy and arbitrarily applied provision of the Classification 
Act of 1949 (intended for civil-service employees) to the Academy faculty and 
staff. The result was the downgrading of some 128 persons by use of standards 
directly contrary to those established by the Congress. Thus was created, for the 
first time in some 15 years, confusion by those who now complain of confusion. 
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The result was a sharp lowering of morale at the Academy and the lawsuit of 
Walsh et al. v. U. S., brought by 91 of those who were downgraded, and the law- 
suit of which the Department of Commerce is understandably silent in pushing 
its own concepts of what should be done to the personnel of the United States 
Maritime Service. The Department of Commerce says nothing of this litigation, 
nor of the words of the decision rendered by a unanimous Court of Claims on 
March 5, 1958, since those words clearly indicate that the action taken by the 
Department in 1954 was contrary to congressional intention as expressed in the 
duly enacted Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Judge Madden, in the decision, 
stated the basis for the action, as follows: 

“The plaintiffs sue to recover the pay of which they were deprived by a reevalu- 
ation of their positions as administrative enrollees in the United States Mari- 
time Service, assigned for duty to the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point, N. Y. They allege that the reevaluation of their positions, reduc- 
ing their pay, Was made according to the provisions and standards of the Classifi- 
sation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 954, 958, 5 U. S. C. 1071, 1101 (b)), which act is not 
applicable to their positions and was made in violation of the provisions of sec- 
tion 216 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended (53 Stat. 1182- 
1183, 46 U.S. C. 1126 (a) ).” 

In its decison, the court, after stating that the reevalution was done in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1949, and not inaccordance with the standards 
of the Coast Guard, went on to say: 

“If the regulations are interpreted as giving the Commandant the power to 
disregard the Coast Guard standards, they contradict section 216 (a) and are 
to that extent invalid. And we think that the authority, given to the Commission 
by section 216 (a) itself to fix the rates of pay of the enrollees, was not intended 
as an authorization to disregard the immediately following language about the 
Coast Guard standards. 

“Unless the status assigned to the positions in the reevaluation happened to 
coincide with that of comparable positions in the Coast Guard, we think that 
the reevaluation was illegal and that persons who were prejudiced by it may 
recover * * *” 

While the court set the action down for trial, and refused to grant motions 
for summary judgment by either plaintiff or defendant, its position that the 
reclassification which ignored the Coast Guard pay and standards set by Con- 
gress is illegal is abundantly clear. To enact section 14 would be for Congress 
to legalize the improper action taken by the Department of Commerce, which 
action itself flew in the face of congressional mandate. This is, indeed, adding 
insult to injury. 

The existence of the civil-service system was hardly unknown to the Con- 
gress of the United States when it enacted the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Yet 
Congress chose to pay the personnel of the United States Maritime Service, not 
by civil-service standards, but by those of the Coast Guard, wisely recognizing 
that the United States Maritime Service was a true link between the Armed 
Forces and the potential military uses of the merchant marine. And this inten- 
tion has now been clearly upheld by the Court of Claims. The clearest way for 
the Department of Commerce to “clarify the status” of United States Maritime 
Service personnel is for it to obey the law of the land as it now exists. 

What of the argument that, since the United States Maritime Service per- 
sonnel would receive the same gross pay under a civil service or other pay plan, 
no hardship would be worked on United States Maritime Service personnel 
financially? It must fist be noted that all United States Maritime Service per- 
sonnel were employed, and induced to accept their employment, on the basis of 
Coast Guard standards as fixed by Congress. A change to any other system 
promises to cut net take-home pay, regardless of gross pay, by $500 to $1,200 for 
each man. Since food bills and rent are paid from net pay, not from a book- 
keeping figure of gross pay, it is clear that the men would suffer financial hard- 
ship. It is a slander on a group of loyal American citizens, many of whom are 
veterans of combat, to say that they are trying to avoid taxes. They want only 
to receive the same net pay they were promised on employment, and upon which 
they have undertaken their present financial and family obligations. To remove 
them from the Armed Forces pay bill would be for Congress to throw them, 
contrary to its own expressed policy, upon the financial mercy of those in the 
Department of Commerce who have already shown that they can be merciless, 
indeed, by their past arbitrary dealings with the United States Maritime Service 
personnel. Indeed, the policy of the Department of Commerce has been so con- 
trary to the interests of the American merchant marine in general that spokes- 
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men for both maritime labor (see statement of Joseph Curran, president of NMU, 
in New York Times, March 16, 1958) and maritime management (see statement of 
Ralph BE. Casey, president of the American Merchant Marine Institute, October 
1957) are in agreement that the administration of the country’s shipping laws 
should be shifted from the Department of Commerce to the direct control of Con- 
gress. Yet this is the Department that seeks a carte blanche in dealing with 
the pay of the United States Maritime Service. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the Maritime Administrator himself has not 
seen fit to advance these observations in keeping with the unanimous views of 
the personnel at the Academy. Instead, he has suggested that Kings Point 
personnel would be on the same pay scale as the Annapolis civilians, not mention- 
ing that only a small portion of the Naval Academy staff/faculty is civilian 
and, indeed, that even they are dissatisfied with their inadequate status. The 
Maritime Administration, pretending economy and personnel efficiency, loses 
objectivity and logic. 

Clearly, section 14 should be removed from S. 3081, and the personnel of the 
United States Maritime Service should be kept on the same pay status that has 
obtained for the past 20 years in accordance with the legislation duly enacted 
by Congress that “the ranks, grades, and ratings for the personnel of the said 
Service shall be the same as are now or shall hereafter be prescribed for the 
personnel of the Coast Guard.” There is no valid reason for now altering the 
legislative pattern, and depriving the said United States Maritime Service per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces pay increase, and throwing their future pay status 
into the vague, and often capricious, area of administrative discretion. As the 
committees of the House of Representatives have recommended, section 14 
should be deleted and Maritime Service personnel should continue in the uni- 
formed-services status. 


LETTER FrRoM SENATOR LANGER REQUESTING THE INSERTION IN THE RECORD OF A 


LetTeR RECEIVED FROM REPRESENTATIVE KENNETH C. LOWE, OF GRAND ForKs, 
N. DAK. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


February 11, 1958. 
Hon. RicHArD RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed herewith is part of a letter I have received 
from Representative Kenneth C. Lowe, 718 North Fifth Street, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., relative to section 14 of 8. 3081, which I am forwarding to you for your 
consideration and to be made a part of the record in connection with this bill. 

Thanking you and with kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 


WILLIAM LANGER. 


“THIRTY-FIFTH LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 
“STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
“Grand Forks, N. Dak., February 2, 1958. 
“Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
“O fice of the Senate, Washington, D.C. 

“Dear SENATOR: I am writing to ask you to demand that section 14 of proposed 
Senate bill 3081 be deleted. 

“This section concerns academy uniformed personnel of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, of Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y., and will exclude 
uniformed-services pay increases to them. 

“Net effect is to discourage deserving teachers and staff of a Federal educa- 
tional institution by withholding pay raises granted other Government employees 
and ignoring current recognition of the vital role of education to national security. 

“Hearings on Senate bill 3081 are scheduled for February 15, 1958.” 
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MONDAY, MARCH 17, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Miuitrary PAy SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Stennis, chairman; Byrd, 
een Saltonstall, and Barrett) met, pursuant to recess, at 
10: 05a. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Prete, Senator Stennis (presiding) and Sy mington. 

Also present: Senator Bush of the full Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices ; T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff. 

Senator Stennis. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Goldwater, the committee is indeed fortunate to hear from 
you today, not only as a fellow Senator, but one who also has firsthand 
personal knowledge of the military services. 

Senator Goldwater is a colonel in the Air Force Reserve and is a 
qualified jet pilot. 

Senator, you and I have talked about this bill several times in- 
formally on the Senate floor, not in debate, but personally, and I know 
your very great interest in it, and also your knowledge about the need 
and also your knowledge about just what the Cordiner provisions do 
propose to write into the law. 

I can also say, Senator, that since talking to you first about it, I 
have had a chance to go into this subject both before and during the 
hearings, and that I was very much impressed with just what the 
Cordiner proposals do, but my objection to it now is that in the 
officer wal it really does not go far enough as I see it. It does not 
transmit over to the officer group the full pattern of what it does in 
the enlisted men’s group. 

It does not create the special categories or specialty field that I 
believe all branches of our services are going to have to come to, espe- 
cially the Air Force. I am interested in what you have to say further 
on the subject now and also would like to ask you some questions along 
that line after you have completed. Do you wish to read your state- 
ment or just what course do you wish to follow? 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARRY GOLDWATER, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Senator Gotpwarter. I think, Senator, if you don’t mind, I will 
read it. It is quite short, but I would like to comment now so we can 
sort of set the stage for my thinking in this area. 
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I think that the forces in being, and that is the entire military serv- 
ice, by virtue of the increased firepower capabilities of our weapons 
are going to become smaller and smaller. 

In fact, we are seeing them reduced in size today, and I do not 
think it is a matter of saving money. I think it is just a recognition 
of the fact that fewer men can do a better job. With that thought i in 
mind, my hope is that we reach very quickly in this country a pro- 
fessional military where we have no reserves, no National Guard 
entering into the Regular picture. 

A man enters the armed services as a lifetime career and knows 
that if he remains in it and does a good job, he will have recognition 
such as he would get were he in civilian work. 

It is with that kind of a setting that I want to present my philosophy 
onthis. If you donot mind, I will read this. 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

Senator Gotpwartrr. I want to thank the chairman and the com- 
mittee, too, for their courtesy in allowing me to appear. 

Senator Stennis. It is our pleasure as well as our benefit for you to 
be here. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you. 

Mr. C hairman, I have been closely associated with military members 
for over 27 years. My service in World War II and my continued 
activity in the Air Force Reserve have given me an insight into the 
problems of the Armed Forces. 

They have also given me the opportunity to study and investigate 
some of the serious problems in our Nation’s defense posture. 

Despite headlines on satellites and space, I look upon the loss of 
our trained military personnel as the most serious problem of all. 
Unfortunately, the personnel problem has too often taken a back seat 
to weapons and strategy. 

This is a paradox when we consider that so much of our technologi- 
cal progress in weapons and strategy comes from the minds of our 
military men. And after those complex weapons are developed they 
are turned over to our military men to be maintained and operated. 
What good does it do to write checks for billions of dollars to have 
industry produce the weapons of war and then hamper the services 
in taking full advantage of the weapons’ potential by denying them 
the right kind of personnel? This is unsound and I am opposed to it. 

The issue before us is this: Our armed services are unable to attract 
and retain, past short periods of obligated service, the numbers of 
skilled, experienced people required to efficiently manage our defense 
forces and its weapons. The responsibility for correcting this con- 
dition must be dually shared by the civilian leadership of the execu- 
tive branch of our Government and by all Members of Congress. 
Support must come from the entire citizenry of the Nation. This 
committee must set the example by its resolve to fully understand the 
problem and to act expeditiously and wisely toward its resolution. 

Now, if I may, I should like to indulge i in a brief and I believe 
significant historical review. 

“During World War II we had a hot war to stir the fires of patriotism 
and a draft system to fan them even more. Together they produced 
the personnel with the skills and leadership to do the job and win the 
war. But think back, if you will, on the state of technical develop- 
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ment in weapons then and compare them to the complex, technological 
weapons of today. Consider also the two oceans which in World 
War II shielded our sleeping industrial might. 

Today those oceans are figuratively dry and our Nation is in danger 
of atomic and nuclear obliteration within minutes or hours. Time 
is no longer in our favor. Think of the 3 years it took us during 
World War II to mount air, sea, and ground forces capable of a 
sustained offensive against the enemy. 

Are any of us here no naive as to think our military manpower 
problems can be solved after the start of the next war, as they were 
solved after the beginning of the last? Then why do we continue 
in that way? We know that fantastically complex weapons and 
delivery systems have so completely altered our defensive position 
that no reassuring comparisons of weapons or manpower between 
World War II and now can be made. 

Upon whom does this Nation now depend? Who are our military 
personnel? They fall into two categories. 

First, there are the World War II veterans who have stayed in the 
service, who have adapted themselves to the new concepts of modern 
war and on whom this Nation is depending for its very survival. 

Secondly, there are the postwar youths who are willing to enter the 
Armed Forces as a career. Pitifully few, however, are volunteering 
for military careers and the multitude choose not to remain in the 
services past their brief period of compulsory service. It is little 
wonder when the military career is shamefully less rewarding in com- 
parison to other careers. This is not a militaristic nation. But we 
live at a time when the world is plagued with a critical situation which 
demands that our country be militarily powerful and that a part of 
our total national manpower be military careerists. Never before 
in our history has this military manpower need been as great as it 
is today. 

The realities of the present and of the foreseeable future dictate 
that unsurpassed defensive and offensive force is the Nation’s only 
choice until true peace can be achieved. 

If our Armed Forces need physically fit, educated, intelligent young 
men to serve for 10, 20, or 30 years; and if such personnel will protect 
this Nation either by ‘preventing a war or by winning it if such a 
catastrophe is forced upon us, then we must make the military career 
so attractive as to insure that qualified young men in sufficient num- 
bers will be drawn to serve voluntarily. I think our whole Nation 
wants this done, and that it wants it done now. 

We don’t want half measures; we don’t want failure before we 
start; we want assurance of success beyond all doubt, and I will not, 
under : any circumstances, place my name on a proposal that my best 
judgment tells me will fall short of the goal. 

At the moment, we have about 214 million men in uniform. We are 
told that modern weapons and our national defensive strategy is not 
likely to increase this number in the foreseeable future. 

In fact, recent manpower adjustments in the Department of De- 
fense indicate that as weapons become more advanced, total manpower 
requirements can be decreased. 

Therefore, our military personnel needs will call for an increasingly 
smaller proportion of our total population. But this smaller propor- 
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tion must be made up of persons more skilled, more experienced, and 
more willing to serve than in the past. 

They must be educated, and capable of absorbing complex, technical 
training. They must be willing to literally give their lives to the cause 
of freedom and our way of life. In response to such dedication all of 
our population must be willing to recognize them for the true patriots 
they are by providing them with a standard of living and a way of 
life essentially comparable to the segments of the civilian population 
they represent. 

We have not done this. We have not recognized our military men 
as human beings with aspirations to American success, with families 
to feed and with children to educate. . 

The result has been that few of our sons and daughters desire or 
follow a military career. We have failed to reward our senior officers 
for outstanding performance as is done in the business world. 

On the contrary, we have actually encouraged many of them to 
seek release from military duty to gain social and financial recogni- 
tion in industry. 

What has happened and what is happening this very moment is a 
national and expensive disgrace. It is costing all of us hundreds of 
millions of dollars in lost skills which must be replaced daily at 
more expense and with more waste of time. But worse yet, our cur- 
rent practices practically guarantee that our Armed Forces will be 
manned not by experienced professionals in combat-ready units but 
by young students in the classroom learning basic skills and technical 
fundamentals. 

Only professionals will be ready and able to do the job of prevent- 
ing a war and insuring national survival. 

I might inject right there, Mr. Chairman, because it has just come 
to my mind, I was trying to recall the other day how many pro- 
fessional soldiers I served under in World War II during 5 years of 
service, or nearly 5 years of service, and I could only recall 3 profes- 
sionals. The rest were al] men like myself who were either reservists 
or who had come into the officer program. 

Early last year Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner submitted his now much- 
discussed Cordiner report. After a year of study, he and his com- 
mittee concluded that the personnel policies of our Armed Forces 
were outmoded and inadequate and that the conditions under which 
military personnel lived were inexcusable. 

The Cordiner Committee recommended that the first step toward 
improvement should be a new and modern compensation system, which 
would incorporate certain basic principles. The committee recom- 
mended pay scales of specific dollar amounts, improvements in quar- 
ters allowance, remote and isolated duty pay, and other related items. 

I realize that S. 3081 does not and could not contain all of the 
recommendations of the Cordiner Committee. This is due to the fact 
that many of Mr. Cordiner’s recommendations are in two separate 
areas, personnel management and compensation, and both could not 
easily be combined in the one bill. Further, it was deemed essential 
by the Cordiner Committee and the Department of Defense that a 
modernized compensation system must be established as a base for 
future personnel management policies and legislation. At this time, 
therefore, we are concerned with establishing a modernized compen- 
sation system which will serve to attract and retain qualified personnel 
in the Armed Forces. 
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Having instituted such a system, I am confident that the Depart- 
ment of Defense will establish personnel management policies which 
will insure that only qualified personnel are retained. 

I do not propose at this time to get into technicalities and to dissect 
the provisions of S. 3081. The Department of Defense has adequately 
covered them both before this committee and the Kilday subcommittee. 

My intention is to discuss certain problem areas which have arisen 
in the testimony before both committees and to oppose what I think 
are the proper solutions. 

First of all, there has been much insistence that the Department of 
Defense present to this committee the personnel management package 
which will be implemented if S. 3081 is enacted. The record is replete 
with statements that no bill will be reported until this is done. While 
this is definitely a valid concern and an attempt to insure that we 
are not just giving the military another pay raise, I believe that it 
must be viewed in the light of several items which have not been 
developed previously. 

The first of these items is the fact that any such plans developed 
by the Department of Defense must be predicated on the assumption 
that S. 3081 will be enacted, not only by this subcommittee, but by 
the full Armed Services Committee, the Senate, and the House. 

I have followed very closely the hearings conducted by the Kilday 
subcommittee and I cannot say that H. R. 9979, the House version of 
S. 3081, will be enacted as written even by the Kilday subcommittee. 
It would appear, therefore, that the insistence of this committee that 
detailed personnel management policies, including new legislation, 
be presented in advance of a final bill, is somewhat unreasonable. 

I am sure that all Members of Congress are so concerned with the 
manpower retention problem of our Armed Forces, that a military 
compensation act will be passed. 

I trust that if it is enacted the Department of Defense will establish 
measures to insure that only qualified personnel are retained in our 
Armed Forces. 

But if the Congress has any doubts of this action by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, we can do something about it. Nothing prevents 
us from calling on a precedent which has been used many times in 
such instances—we can put in the bill a requirement to have the De- 
partment of Defense, in its annual military posture hearings, report 
on the personnel management practices which it has instituted to im- 
plement a Cordiner type compensation bill. This is a simple solution 
to the problem and will serve to direct the energies of the subeom- 
mittee to the task at hand—to develop a modernized system of com- 
pensation for our Armed Forces which will attract and retain quali- 
fied personnel. 

The second problem area which has arisen, especially in the Kilday 
subcommittee, is the confusion which seietoeaiita the use of the term 
“longevity.” 

In this connection, I was happy to see that my distinguished col- 
league from Missouri, Senator Symington, clarified this term on the 
very first day of the hearings before this subcommittee. 

As he so aptly stated, we are not trying to abolish the longevity 
principle, rather we are concerned with changing its application from 
that of years of service to time in grade. Contrary to expressed testi- 
mony, this is not a new concept. Under the Pay Readjustment Act 
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of 1942, the Congress defined “longevity” to mean that every officer 
paid under the provisions of that act shall receive an increase of 5 per- 
cent of the base pay of his period for each 3 years of service up to 30 
years. 

It is significant to note that under this definition a member of the 
service automatically received such increases throughout his entire 
career. In 1949, the Congress passed Public Law 351 entitled the 
“Career Compensation Act of 1949.” This is the act, as amended by 
the acts of 1952 and 1955, upon which the services are currently pay- 
ing their personnel. 

Tn this act, the Congress departed from its previous definition of 
longevity to provide that a member, instead of receiving automatic 
increases throughout his entire 30 years, would receive such increases 
merely up to a certain point but not beyond. 

For example, where an E-1 would automatically draw increases 
throughout his entire career before 1949, the Career Compensation Act 
reduced that time to 4 years beyond which he would draw no fur- 
ther increases if he was not otherwise promoted to an E-2. Under 
the step-in-grade system, this time has been further reduced from 4 
years to 2 years. Similar reductions have been made in all other 
grades. 

The step-in-grade system has a distinct advantage. It eliminates 
the pay inversions inherent in the present system by insuring that 
the highest pay of any one grade is lower than the lowest pay of the 
next higher grade. No captain could ever draw more base pay than 
a major, for example. More incentive is provided to advance to a 
higher grade. No one would experience the frustration of having 
a contemporary over whom he was promoted continue to draw more 
money simply because “he had been around longer.” 

The third problem area concerns the misconception of some that 
S. 3081 creates in the military person an incentive to seek early re- 
tirement rather than to remain for a full career. 

This false belief is predicated on two facts: (1) that many colonels 
and Navy captains currently on active duty already have suflicient 
time in grade to receive the maximum Cordiner rates for colonels. 
And, (2), since approximately three-fourths of 1 percent of the col- 
onels and captains are promoted to general or admiral promotion 
possibilities are slim and many colonels and captains seek early re- 
tirement. The same philosophy is applied to officers who aspire to 
the grade of colonel. 

To overcome this predicament, it has been suggested that the max- 
imum Cordiner rates be more closely allied with the 30-year retire- 
ment rather than the 20-year retirement. 

Gentlemen, I do not believe that such a change will help to solve 
our manpower retention problem. It has been frequently stated that 
money alone is not the answer. 

Motivation is also important. We need men who are truly dedi- 
cated, who will remain in the service as a career. It is our job to 
make the career attractive for them so they will seek it out and remain 
with it. Shall we do as some have suggested and as with the carrots 
and the donkey dangle the money out before our military people but 
not let them have it until they reach 28 or 30 years and retirement. 
I say that such a system is wrong and unsatisfactory. 
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We agree that we must have a professional force-in-being if we 
are to survive. We also agree that the personnel of our professional 
force must be dedicated. 

If they are to be dedicated and if they are to devote their full ener- 
gies to their military tasks they must be relieved of their financial 
stress and their financial worries for their families. 

The steps provided in S. 3081 and recommended by the Cordiner 
Committee will greatly relieve them of their financial stress and wor- 
ries. Anything less than that provided by S. 3081 will only aggravate 
the problem. 

If you are fearful that our servicemen will leave at the 20-year 
point, there is a positive approach to take. To keep them longer, 
provide some additional incentive, but don’t try to tempt them with 
stretchout of the increases which already have been recommended. 

There are several good reasons why it will not work. For example, 
most, members who have 20 years of service, are concerned with edu- 

‘ating their children during the period between the 20- and 30-year 
point sof service. Partic ‘ularly they are concerned that their children 
receive a college education. 

We should try to help them reach this worthy goal for their chil- 
dren. We would not only be creating an additional incentive for the 

serviceman, but would also be prov iding this country with many more 

college trained citizens—perhaps even some scientists. This 1s only 
a suggestion, Mr. Chairman, but it is offered to demonstrate that there 
are other w ays of providing incentives to our military personnel with- 
out manipulating their proposed pay increases and stretching them 
out for the last 10 years. This is a time for positive action and we 
must meet the problem with all of the resources we are capable of 
mustering. 

Senator Busu. Will the Senator yield there for a question about 
this education thing ? 

Senator GoLpwATeER. Yes. 

Senator Busn. Is it your thought that you want to recognize this 
desire for education and its assistance to the officers in educ: ting their 
children by the pay raise system? You are not suggesting some addi- 
tional benefit for that ? 

Senator Gotpwater. No, I am merely using this 

Senator Busu. Argument in favor of the pay raise in the Cordiner 
report. 

Senator Gotpwater. I find in my personal contact. with officers, 
particularly officer grade, but it applies in the enlisted grades, also, 
that one of the chief concerns that the major and lieutenant colonel 
and colonel is confronted with is the problem of putting his child 
through school. 

It isn’t a matter of a lot more money. It is a matter in many cases 
of $50 a month that would, as we say, cut the mustard. 

Senator Busu. That is right. 

Senator Gotpwater. And I merely insert this as an additional ar- 
gument for the Cordiner type of increase, 

A fourth problem area which has caused considerable confusion 
is the 6-percent cost-of-living increase provision contained S. 3081. 
Mr. Cordiner has objected to this provision on the grounds that it 
destroys the very concept of the merit system of compensation ; 
Defense Department witnesses have supported it on the grounds that 
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the cost of living has risen for all military personnel, and therefore, 
all military personnel should receive some increase; outside organiza- 
tions have testified that the 6 percent should be granted in addition 
to the basic increases recommended by S. 3081. Any discussion of 
cost of living must include the cost of ‘housing for it is a major item 
in the family budget. 

Mr. Chairman, the Cordiner committee found that there are not 
enough on-base quarters for all military personnel and their depend- 
ents. In addition, the committee found that quarters allowances are 
below what personnel must pay for off-base rentals. Since 1942, 
military personnel have received quarters allowance increases of only 
14 percent but the nationwide price index for rent has increased 42 
percent during that 16-year period. 

To correct “this, the committee recommended adjustment of the 
present quarters allowances, and the adoption of a system whereby the 
allowances are tied to the nationwide index of housing costs. 

The allowance could then slide up or down, automotically, with the 
nationwide trend. An increase in quarters allowance would do more 
to satisfy a desperate need for all members of our Armed Forces than 
would the 6-percent cost-of-living increase. 

Such an increase for quarters w ould not be in conflict with the step- 
in-grade system recommended by S. 3081. 

I, therefore, recommend that the 6-percent cost-of-living increase 
provision be eliminated from the bill and for it there should be a 28- 
percent increase in the quarters allowance of all military personnel. 

This figure, 38 percent, is the difference between the 1 4 percent re- 
ceived since 1942 and 42 percent, the nationwide price index for that 
same period. I ask permission to insert in the record at this time a 
table of proposed quarters allowances. 

Senator Busu. Will the Senator yield there ? 

Senator Stennis. That will be inserted. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


Officers quarters allowance, present and proposed 


| Received 28 percent in- 
crease on basis of con- 


| : : 
Sumer price index 


With de- Without de- 





Grade pendents | pendents se 
| 
| | Withde- | Without de- 
| pendents | pendents 

Sa hntukyoktecuhcanyrtanwhadineaenoubalen | $171. 00 $136. 80 $218. 90 | $175. 10 

NS TN Sid 136. 80 119. 70 175. 10 | 153. 20 

Lieutenant colonel. ..........-...-.-.-- ve 136. 80 102. 60 175. 10 | 131. 30 

ese oak bade acta encsanbeadcases 119. 70 94 20 153. 20 | 120. 60 

a name 102. 60 85. 50 131. 30 | 109. 45 

I So. ite Sbsunicamnaiackemcee : 94. 20 77. 10 120. 60 | 98. 70 

ee ciededl da sane cab ewsoaweaidl 85. 50 | 68. 40 109. 45 87. 55 
Warrant officer: 

A ee eee se eee ie peabenasl 119. 70 94. 20 153. 20 | 120. 60 

EE a 3 oie Sara acta nbs gleaannee 102. 60 85. 50 131. 30 | 109. 45 

Grade 2__.. ciadna ee 94. 20 77.10 120. 60 98. 70 

Grade 1 85. 50 68. 40 109. 45 87. 55 
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Airmen quarters allowance, present and proposed 





| | 
ie me Recom- 
| 1 depend- | 2 depend- | 3 or more | Without mended Without 
Grade | ent ents depend- | depend- pay scale depend- 
ents | ents | withde- ents 
| ae | pendents 
Bosh accel aii es paths ger, nell res eal 
| } 
E-9 a | $131. 20 $109. 45 
E-8._. 125. 00 103. 00 
E-7 ; $77. 10 | $77.10 $96. 90 $51. 30 | 115. 00 92. 00 
E-6.--- ‘ 77.10 | 77.10 96. 90 51. 30 | 108. 00 85. 00 
E-5 | 77.10 | 77.10 | 96. 99 | 51.30 | 103. 00 | 80. 00 
E-4__. regarte 77.10 | 77. 10 | 96. 90 | 51. 30 | 100. 00 70. 00 
F-3 ‘ ; aad 51. 30 | 77. 10 96. 90 | 51.30 | 75. 00 60. 00 
E-2 51.30 | 77.10 96. 90 | 51. 30 | 75. 00 60. 00 
E~-1 51. 30 | 77.10 | 96. 90 51. 30 75. 00 60. 00 


' 
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Senator Busn. Have you figured out what the monetary effect of 
that would be? Would that be approximately the equivalent of a 
6-percent cost-of-living increase at this time or how does that quarters 
allowance compare / 

Senator Gotpwater. I don’t have the answer for that, Senator. I 
did not figure it out. It would be an easy thing to find out. 

Senator Busu. I think it would. 

Senator Gotpwater. I will have that figure furnished by my staff. 

Senator Stennis. Allright. You may proceed. 

Senator Gotpwarter. The fifth problem area concerns S. 3081 and 
the 4-year phase-in period for bringing officers and warrant officers 
to the recommended pay scales. While testimony was given that such 
a device is an economy measure and is designed to enable the services 
to better implement personnel management policies, I still disagree 
with it. I believe that if an officer or warrant officer is carrying the 
‘rank and responsibilities now he should receive the corresponding 
pay now. 

Further, in accordance with my previous suggestion to require the 
Defense Department to report during the annual military posture 
hearings, on the personnel management practices which it has insti- 
tuted to implement the compensation bill. I see no need to phase in 
officers’ pay during this same period. 

I might just as an aside here mention the very successful system that 
the British used and I believe are still using where they reached down 
for a man because of his competency. I had a friend in the RAF 
who was an air commodore three times before he received permanent 
promotion to air commodore ranks but his skills were such that he 
would occasionally be taken from his present grade, say as group 
commander or wing commander, and elevated to this rank. He would 
receive the rank, receive the pay of the rank, and when he was no 
longer needed in that spot, he would go back to his permanent grade 
and his permanent pay. 

It is something I offer just so that you might consider the feasibility 
of that as you go along with your study of the problem. 

The sixth problem area concerns the reduction in pay of our gener: al 
officers from that recommended by the Cordiner Committee. 8S. 3081 
reduces the monthly pay of general officers from the Cordiner Com- 
mittee rate of $2,000 to $1,700 for a general; $1,750 to $1,500 for a 
lieutenant general; $1,500 to $1,300 for a major general; and $1,250 
to $1,100 for a brigadier general. 
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Gentlemen, I strongly recommend the original Cordiner rates for 
these officers. I am not impressed with the reasoning given this com- 
mittee that these reductions were made because otherwise some gen- 
eral officers would be making more than the Secretary of Defense. 

Parenthetically I might note that this probably includes some of 
the Under Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries. Mr. Chairman, we 
are concerned here with establishing a professional force in being. 
We must have the best leaders in our military services. 

I am not concerned that one of our generals makes more money 
than some Secretary. This is not the issue. But national survival is, 
and the Congress should be willing to pay any amount for that. 

The seventh problem area concerns testimony which would indicate 
that under the provisions of S. 3081 the man with fewer years of 
service but more time in grade would receive more money than the 
man with more years of service but less time in grade. 

For example, assume an Air Force colonel has 18 years of service 
and 4 years in grade as a colonel. 

Under this bill he would receive the maximum amount of $1,065. 
On the other hand, under this bill, an Army colonel with 22 years of 
service but only 2 years in grade would receive $1,005 and 2 years later 
would go to the maximum : of $1,065. 

It has been implied by some that such a situation is undesirable 
and should be corrected by stretching out the pay scales so that the 
two colonels would either receive the same pay or that the one with 
the most service would receive the greater pay. 

Gentlemen, several important considerations were omitted from the 
record when this point was discussed. 

First of all, we are here proposing a change in application of the 
longevity principle from that of years of service to that of time in 
grade. If we were starting from scratch, this problem would not 
arise. Unfortunately, we cannot start there. We must face reality 
and go on to develop a system of compensation. The choice of a 
wrong starting point could destroy the very system we are trying 
to establish. If we stretch out the rates to favor the individual with 
more years of service, aren’t we in fact simply modifying the present 
system of pay instead of modernizing it? 

In the example of the two colonels, both are World War IT and 
Korean war officers. The example is quite plausible for it is a fact 
that many colonels in the Air Force have less years in service than 
their counterparts in the Army or the Navy. My concern in this 
matter is that the record does not contain an adequate explanation 
of just why this is so. 

As you know, I served in World War II as a pilot in the Army Air 
Corps. Since that time, I have maintained an active interest in the 
Air Force and I feel that I am in a position to comment on this 
situation. First of all, I am sure you realize that officers are the front 
line troops of the Air Force. In World War II, over two-thirds of 
all Army officers killed in combat were flying officers of the Army Air 
Corps. That means of the 36,645 Army officers who died in combat, 
24,119 of them were Air Corps officers. 

Secondly, when the operations of World War ITI emphasized the 
use of air forces, many young flying officers found themselves literally 
catapulted into positions of extreme responsibility and danger. 
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Squadrons, groups, and divisions were organized overnight in order 
to meet the emergency. Army Air Corps officers were placed in com- 
mand and staff positions and were given the rank commensurate with 
their responsibilities. But no one complained then that these officers 
were being promoted too fast. 

Everyone recognized the dangers and burdens involved and agreed 
that the rapid promotions g given those officers was small compensation. 
Yet, today, when we are considering a modernized compensation 
structure for our Armed For ces, I hear comments and remarks to the 
effect that the Air Force officers who survived the rigors of war were 
promoted too soon and should not now receive the pay proposed by 
this bill. Perhaps many of us also forget that since World War II 
these same officers have been on active duty providing the very deter- 
rent to a nuclear war which could cause the utter destruction of the 
world itself. 

Gentlemen, I cannot agree with the proposition that these officers 
should be penalized for their early promotions. The reasons for 
those promotions were valid then and are valid now. I am sure this 
subcommittee will weigh these facts very carefully when this issue 
arises in executive session. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, at this point, that I am convinced that 
proper personnel management within the Air Force will take care 
of this problem in very short order. 

It is one that all of you are aware of. It is one that possibly the 
public has not been aware of, but I remember when I came back from 
overseas I was a major and I reported to a full colonel whom I had 

taught to fly 214 years before, and he was an excellent officer, one of 
the finest men I have ever seen, and his becoming a colonel in 244 
years was certainly no reflection on the Air Force then and his serv- 
ing with the Air Force today would be no reflection on it at this time. 

Mr. Ch: airman, I have discussed the main problem areas which I 
have observed from studying the testimony given before this and the 
Kilday subcommittee. As I indicated at the outset, I confined myself 
to the problem at hand—developing a modernized system of com- 
pensation for the Armed Forces. I am sure that you can readily see 
that S. 3081, the Department of Defense bill, needs many modifica- 
tions if we are to accomplish that objective. 

However, in addition to S. 3081, this subcommittee has before it, 
S. 2014, the bill introduced by Senator Symington and myself. 

That bill adopts in full the military pay recommendations of the 
Cordiner Committee. It does not contain any reductions in the pay 
of our general officers. It calls for full implementation of the Cordi- 
ner rates instead of the phase-in for 4 years. 

It applies to retired personnel and does not contain a 6 percent cost- 
of-living increase. 

In other words, gentlemen, except for providing an increase in the 
quarters allowance, it is a clean bill which has been designed to 
accomplish the objectives of these hearings—to insure that we have 
a professional force-in-being which will guarantee our national sur- 
vival. 

In conclusion, I have one further suggestion for the anes to 
consider and that would be to have the provisions of S. 2014 or S. 3081 
be effective in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1958 instead of w vaiting 
for 1959, as has been discussed. 
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My reasons for suggesting this are obvious because of the interest 
of the administration and the Congress in increasing expenditures 
where these increases will aid the economy. 

Gentlemen, I urge you to adopt the Symington- -Goldwater bill, S. 
2014, as the answer to the manpower retention problem which now 
confronts our Armed Forces. 

Senator Stennis. That is a very fine statement, Senator Goldwater. 
I think you have really helped us here. 

The tables you had at the end were the tables that have already been 
inserted. 

Sentor Gotpwater. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. I am sure these gentlemen have some questions 
of you. I will be very brief in what I have to say. 

I notice what you say there about some members of the committee 
insisting that there be some further showing here made as to the 
management of this bill. 

Your remarks could well have referred to me because that is the way 
I feel about it and that is what I have said. 

Senator Gotpwater. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. I appreciate the point you make there, that you 
cannot find out everything until these bills become final. 

The substance of my insistence was that the Department of Defense 
make a showing here as to how they would administer the matter, and 
if they were going to have bills, put them out too and let’s see just 
what they as s far as the general principles are concerned. 

T still think that we greatly need that, and I am afraid now that 
this Cordiner proposal is going to have legislative trouble, you see. 

I think that is one thing that would strengthen it greatly, for them 
to go as far as they could. 

Sentor Gotpwater. Could I comment on that ? 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

Senator Gotpwater. I couldn’t agree with you more as to the need 
of improved and proper personnel management in the Armed Forces. 
I think the Navy does the best job of any of our Armed Forces of 
the military services in that they early in a career recognize whether 
the man has or has not the c spebilities of leadership, and they do not 
drag him along. 

I wish that I could say the same about the Air Force, but I cannot. 
I wish that I could say the same about the Army. Icannot. I would 
say that the Air Force has been more derelict in this than any other 
branch of the service. But I do not think that the fact that the 
Defense Department has not recognized the need for real down-to- 
earth solid personnel management should prevent our solving this 
basic problem, which is retention of paiianall: I think the suggestion 
that I have made, that we use the precedent of inserting in whatever 
bill is passed the requirement that this be done. I also think that 
it would be a simple matter—and I have been in personnel work in 
business all of my life, and it is no big task for me to come up with 
an answer to our problems—it should be no difficulty for the Defense 
Department to come over here in a week or 2 weeks with the proper 
personnel suggestion if that is going to be an obstacle to the passage 
of this bill. 


Senator Stennis. They are working on it, as you know. 
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Senator Gotpwater. They work a long time on a lot of things that 
take too long. 

I will be perfectly frank with you. I think that this problem should 
have been taken care of a long time ago. There is no question that 
we have a lot of deadwood in the officer ranks of our armed services, 
and that a proper personnel management system would have prevented 
that. 

Senator Srennis. After a plan is worked out, it cannot be carried out 
overnight. 

Senator Gotpwater. No. 

Senator Stennis. It is going to take time because there would be in- 
justices if you have too radical departures. 

We had an illustration here the other day that points out two prob- 
lems. The comparison was given by the ‘Air Force of a wing com- 

mander of a SAC group, a SAC wing, and showing his responsibility 
and the investment that he had under his command, and the men he had 
under his command, and his salary as compared then with a young 
businessman executive, the investment he represented, the personnel he 
had under him, and the proportions were decidedly in favor of the 
businessman. 

Senator Gotpwater. Yes. 

Senator Stennis I was impressed with that, but I was impressed 
with the other side of that picture too. There is no way to increase 
the pay of that young wing commander without increasing the pay 
of all other colonels in the Air Force, in the Army, and all captains 
in the Navy. 

By the time you get all the way around to over 2 million people, 
that is a large number. That pointed out to my mind the necessity 
of a modern “military force having to have some kind of professional 
skills or special skill category of some kind that they can relegate these 
key men to and give them this additional compensation. 

It is not too much of a welcome thought because I can see the in- 
numerable problems that go with it, but I think it is the law of neces- 
sity, pounding on the services for just such a setup of some kind 
that will have to come in the course of time and they ought to get 
ready for it. 

What is your comment on that, Senator ? 

Senator ‘Gotpw: ATER. I am glad you brought that up, Senator. 

I have found, in my life in business, that compensation is not the 
primary concern of a person seeking employment. In fact, you 
might be interested to know that, in a series of surveys that I have 

made in my own corporation over a long period of time, pay has never 
ranked above seventh place in importance to the working person. 

Senator Srennis. I emphasize the pay because pay is the subject 
of this bill. 

Senator Gotpwater. I know, but I want to get to that. That is 
merely introduction. 

[I find in talking with military people and with civilians that it 
is not a rat race to get $25,000 a year or $20,000 a year. I find that 
the civilian wants to get to a point where he can live comfortably, 
where he can support ‘his tinity: and where he can live as he wants 
to live, and he sets that goal for himself. He is a dedicated man in 
industry. 
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Now we have more dedicated men in the armed services, and I do 
not think that the man is necessarily going into the armed services 
because he cannot, under a certain pay bill that might be passed by 
this Congress, look forward to the day that he might make fifteen or 
sixteen or eighteen or twenty thousand dollars a year. 

I think he is just like the civilian. He wants to see plateaus ahead 
of him that, if he does a good job, he can reach, because he knows that 
those plateaus can adequately support the family that he has or the 
family that he plans. So I do not think at the moment that the 
example you use, of a colonel who is commanding a SAC wing com- 
»ared with the man on the outside who is making more and doing a 
sm responsible job, is one that bears particularly on this problem. 

I have not found many men in the armed services who have said, 
“T am going to quit; I am not making enough money.” What they 
will say to me is, “Gosh, if I could just pick up another $50 or $100 
a month, I’d have this thing licked.” I have talked to hundreds of 
enlisted men and officers, and a very small percentage of them have 
said, “I have been offered more money by X corporation, and I am 
going to quit.” 

We have to recognize the dedication of people in industry and the 
military, and I think the military man is more dedicated. What he 
wants is not pay necessarily comparable to his civilian counterpart, 
but pay that recognizes his ability and pay that will enable him to 
keep his head up with dignity in the service of his country. 

I think that bears on it more importantly. 

Senator Stennis. I am glad to hear you say that. I was dis- 
appointed that there wasn’t more emphasis put by the services on the 
sense of dedication and the sense of service and the sense of pride 
in the uniform. Of course, they were thinking, though, in terms of 
this pay bill because it is a pay bill. 

Senator Go_tpwater. Yes; but if you did not have that dedication 
today, you would not have any Strategic Air Command. 

Senator Srennis. I think you are right. 

Senator Gotpwarrr. My hat is off to these fellows who are actually 
staying on the job earning less money than they need to keep their 
families, and they are doing it out of patriotism. 

Senator Srennis, But we still have the proposition of how, so far 
as the money part of it is concerned, you are going to pay that wing 
commander who is a colonel without paying all the other colonels in 
the other services and the captains in the Navy, and the Cordiner bill 
does not reach it. 

Senator Gotpwater. I recognize that, and I think it is something 
that you should consider. You will recall that we had a similar type 
of pay proposal in before 1942 in the air specialist, and I introduced 
into the record tables to show the high rate of reenlistment that we 
had during those years. 

The amount of money involved wasn’t much. It just got them over 
the hump. I think you should consider it, though, definitely. 

Senator Stennis. I want the other gentlemen to have a chance to 
ask you questions. I do want to ask you a brief question now with 
reference to the retirement program, what I call the young officers 
leaving involuntarily because of the age limit, the ceiling that we 
have. 
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Do you think there should be any change in the law with reference 
to that? You know a man goes out, unless he is specially retained, at 
the end of 20 years. 

Do you have anything in mind particularly on that, Senator? 

Senator Goipwarer. The only way I could change it, and this 
would have to come after considerable study on the subject, would be 
to make it easier for the armed services to retain a man whose special- 
ties were such that he could not be replaced. To show you a compari- 
son betw een the military and the civilian, we found it, in business and 
industry, necessary to abolish the rigid concept of 65 years as the 
retirement age, We find many fine, competent people who can go up 
to 80, and I am sure that there are many men in the armed services 
whose service can be utilized on and on and on as long as they care to. 

I found a 52-year-old bomber-navigator the other ‘day. He is just 
as good as a youngster. 

Seantor Stennis. You feel that something ought to be done, but 
you think it should only be after study ? 

Senator Gotpwarter. I think it deserves thorough study. All I 
would say is as of the moment, this is off the top of my head, just make 
it easier for the commander to retain the man who wants to stay and 
who has the capability. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Symington, do you have questions for 
Senator Goldwater / 

Senator Symineron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I first would like to congratulate the Senator from Arizona for 
one of the most constructive statements that I have seen on this matter 
since I have been in the Congress. 

This is an admirable statement and shows a lot of thought. 

There are some questions 1 would like to ask Senator Goldwater. 

The system we operate under is effort to have maximum work for 
minimum pay. That is the capitalistic system. The Senator has 
had a good deal of experience in it, and therefore is bound to be a 
realist in what he says. Also, he has practical experience, as an able 
pilot. I believe you are still a command pilot in the Air Force, are 
you not, Senator ? 

Senator Gotpwarer. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. And recently you checked out on B—52’s, did 
you not 

Senator Gotpwater. That was last year. Recently the F—104 and 
the KC-135. 

Senator Symirneron. Have you checked out on the 104? 

Senator GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. I congratulate you. 

On page 1 of your statement you have a sentence— 

What good does it do to write checks for billions of dollars to have industry 
produce the weapons of war and then hamper the services in taking full advan- 
tage of the weapons’ potential by denying them the right kind of personnel? 
This is unsound and I am opposed to it. 


With that I most certainly agree. But it goes further than that, 
does it not? I do not know the new combined figure, but do know 
now that the average deaths in the Air Force are over two a day, 
accidents. 

In World War I, if a man went down in a fighter, he dropped 
$5,000 of the taxpayers’ money. 
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In World War II, if he went down with a fighter he dropped 
$50,000 of the taxpayers’ money. If he goes down now, even if he 
himself parachutes out, which some do, he will drop a million to 
2 million in a fighter and $8 million in a bomber. Isn't that correct? 

Senator Gotpwater. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator Symineron. Therefore, when we see every week that a 
fighter blew up or a bomber blew up, with a loss sometimes of the 
crew, we automatically cast our minds back to the fact that the way 
things are now going in the services, that accident may well have 
occurred because of the refusal of the Congress and/or the admin- 
istration to provido these flvers with adequate maintenance. 

Is that correct as you see it ? 

Senator Gotpwarer. Absolutely correct. I am glad you brought 
that up, Senator. Accidents in these modern aircraft will continue to 
happen because of pilot error, but there will be fewer pilot errors 
than there will be maintenance errors. 

You visit a SAC base or a TAC base or any base where aircraft are 
and you find the men with the real know-how, the top-grade sergeants, 
where are they? Most of them are back in the classroom teaching some 
newly enlisted man or draftee the intricate problems of electronics. 

Where that man should be, that top sergeant and master sergeant 
with 12, 15, or 20 years’ experience is out with his monkey suit on 
working with an airplane, not teaching somebody back in the class- 
room. I would say that over 50 percent of the real skilled personnel 
time in this Air Force, and I think it applies in the Army and the 
Navy, is spent in training. If we adopt a program such as Mr. 
Cordiner has suggested, within 5 years I think the training problem 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

We can never do without training, but we won’t be training 50 and 
60 percent of our forces all the time. It is a very serious problem. 

Senator Syminoeton. I think the figure given us of the number of 
men involved in training, of some 2,800,000, is somewhere between 
500,000 and 700,000 people—people the taxpayer is paying just to train 
others. 

The more people you have who do not have to be trained, automati- 
cally the more money you save the taxpayer, do you not ? 

Senator Gotpwater. That is right. And you must realize, too, that 
a great percentage of those people who drop out of the armed services 
are those first-term enlistees or those very young officers. 

After they have been exposed for 2 or 3 terms, or after they have 
reached the grade of captain, that is the time when they are looking 
forward and they want to see something like the Cordiner proposal 
to keep them in. 

By being able to draw people like that, we will draw people who 
will be trained, and they will retain the training and retain it for the 
armed services and not General Electric or Westinghouse or Motorola 
or the other firms for whom they go to work. 

Senator Symineron. You mention the complexity of the weapons 
system. You are completely right in emphasizing that point; what- 
ever this problem was, it is infinitely more important today, if we 
intend to stay adequately defended ; and whatever it is today, it will 
be infinitely more important tomorrow. Is that a fair statement ? 

Senator Gotpwater. I think it is a very fair statement and I might 
point it out by this statement. I observed the missile program on the 
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west coast a few weeks ago. I was a neophyte on missile matters. 
I was amazed at the complexity of the missile motor. 

While it is basically not as complex as a jet engine, it certainly is a 
very complex piece of mechanism, and it is not something as the 
American people imagine that you run out and light a match to and 
off it goes. 

To show you what the Air Force thinks of the complexity of this 
missile as a weapon, the missile groups or squadrons that are now be- 
ing formed are bigger than existing tactical squadrons. They are not 
bigger necessar ily than SAC apundcenn, but they are 700 to 1,100 men 
to maintain the firing capabilities of from 4 to 7 rockets. 

Senator Symineron. On page 3 you mention the fact that pitifully 
few postwar youths are willing to enter the armed services as a career. 

The French are supposed to have five divisions in NATO. They 
have not one. 

In Germany last spring I found they could not get enough young 
Germans to enlist as officers in the German Army. The economic 
situation was so prosperous young men would rather stay in private 
business. As a result of these and other conditions, there was and is 
nothing remotely comparable to the 12 German divisions supposed to 
be in NATO. 

We could take the same line about refusal to pay enough in our 
services; but if we do, even now, for a relatively few months, there is 
going to be no real decisive pow er left in the world against commu- 
nism, if we let our Military Establishment go down as have these 
other friendly nations. 

Isn’t that a fair statement ? 

Senator Gotpwarer. Senator, I think that is the meat of this whole 
problem. 

Do not for a moment think that patriotism is dead in the youth of 
this country. I think it is as alive as it ever was in the history of this 
country. But the military has been so kicked around in the 200 years 
of our history, the dignity of the military man up until recent times 
has been so lacking, not because of his personal characteristics but 
because of the feeling of the public against the military person, that 
that in itself has caused a deterrent to the American youth who want 
to make the military a career. But now we have the added factor of 
not having kept up a modern pay scale, modern facilities, modern 
recognitions, you might say, on the bases, and these and I know 
them by the thousands, I have trained with them, I have lived with 
them, I have worked with them—they want to be military people, but 
they want to look at something that they can say they are going to have 
a little pride in. 

They do not want to be kicked around by the American people after 
they have devoted 15 or 20 years of their life to it. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, you do not view with any 
p articular pride the fact that a good Army , Navy, or Air Force officer 
ecomes a cabdriver after hours in Washington, in order to give his 


children a decent education. 

Senator Gotpwarter. It is my opinion that if it is necessary for an 
officer in our armed services to hold down two jobs to educate his chil- 
dren, this fact does not aid the military in their efforts to retain skilled, 
needed personnel. 
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Senator Symrneron. Does it not seem hard that a man has to serve 
the normal number of hours in his profession and then get into that 
extra work in order to educate his children ? 

On page 4 you say: 

What has happened and what is happening at this very moment is a national 
and expensive disgrace. It is costing all of us hundreds of millions of dollars 
in lost skills which must be replaced daily at more expense and with more waste 
of time. 

I know the distinguished senior Senator from Connecticut is inter- 
ested in this problem. He is here with us this morning. We have been 
trying to get reorganization in the Pentagon, to obtain efficiency. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is not an immediate problem that will be 
solved by the Cordiner report’s adoption, but I can assure you that 
accompanied with adequate and proper personnel management the 
Pentagon will, and should, receive a thorough going over. 

It isa strange thing, but ‘all down through histor y, from the days of 
Genghis Kahn, when I imagine he and 5 or 6 of his officers on horse- 
back handled hundreds of thousands of people, down through Alex- 
ander the Great, the development of the land armies of Rome and the 
seapower of E ngland and the airpower of the United States, as we 
have increased individual firepower capabilities, thereby decreasing 
the forces in the field, we have at the same time expanded and compli- 
cated the problem of command. 

As a Reserve officer and as a citizen and as a Senator, I think it is 
deplorable, the number of people we have in the Pentagon to run our 
armed services, and the number has increased instead ‘of dee reasing. 

I wish we could do something about. it, and I hope this committee 
insists on it. 

I am not oversanguine about real improvement in this field, but I 
think it ail should cause great apprehension from the standpoint of 
freedom of our children and their children. 

On page 5 you talk about the personnel problems being outmoded 
and inadequate. 

Based on the consistent training you do with your particular service, 
are you satisfied that the maintenance and operation of the services is 
inadequate today ? 

Senator Gotpwater. Oh, yes. 

Senator Symineron. And that, as a result, we are losing hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year in accidents? 

Senator Gotpwater. No question of that. Not only that, but we are 
losing hundreds of millions of dollars a year in potential weapons not 
being used. 

The answer to that is for this committee to visit any fighter base in 
this area. I do not care where it is. I am not critical of the com- 
mander because it is not his fault. I am not critical of the Air Force 
because it is not their fault. 

You will find F—100’s, F-102’s, and now the F-104’s, and even the 
old F—-86’s and 84’s lined up on the ramp red-lined. A red line or red X 
in the Form 1 means they cannot be flown if it is a red X, and they 

cannot be flown with the red line without a release, and it is way too 
high a percentage. 

I have seen one fighter base in this country where 60 percent of the 
aircraft were not operational on a particular morning. There is your 
answer. 
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Senator Symineton. Of course, if this is true, and it is true, the Rus- 
sians know it just as well as we do. 

Senator Gotpwater. Oh sure. 

Senator Symrneton. They can go into town, and sit around the 
restaurants, and so forth. They find out this information. In my 
opinion it is one of the reasons that recently they have become so in- 
creasingly aggressive. 

Senator GotpwaTrr. They probably have the same troubles, but I 
do not think they could have them any worse than we have them. 

Senator Syminoron. As to the way they handle them, the testimony 
of ‘people with General Twining, after they all came back from Mos- 
cow, Was interesting. 

I notice you mention discouragement in the services. The man who 
had as much to do as any with launching our first satellite was Gen- 
eral Gavin, because he asked for the research job, in order to back up 
Medaris and von Braun. 

Yet because of reasons that are now known to the public, Gavin is 
resigning from the service after one of the great records of all time, 
at the age of 51. 

Twenty- seven years ago, when the first B-17 bomber took off, it 

rashed on takeoff. One of the few people who walked away alive 
tien that crash was Donald Putt, a lieutenant. 

In my opinion, he was as able an engineer as was in the services. I 
see now because he has had the courage to say what he thinks about 

various matters, he is also leaving the services. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Y es, I saw that. I might say that I served as 
a second lieutenant in the Infantry with Jim Gavin when he was a 
second lieutenant just out of West Point. I consider him to be, along 
with Douglas MacArthur, the fir’est soldier we have developed in this 
century, and that it was very painful for me to see Jim leave. I knew 
he was going to do it. I tried to talk him out of it. I don’t blame him. 
I think he will be probably more effective on the outside, but he could 
have been terrifically effective on the inside. 

Senator Symineron. There is a point on which I may differ with 
some of my colleagues on the committee, but it is an honest difference 
and in no way affects my respect for them. That is, waiting for a plan 
to cover over from the Department of Defense. 

It seems to me, if you follow that theory through, we should wait 
for something to be done by the administration with respect to the 
recession and other important matters. Yet there is a great deal of 
bipartisan voting on the problem of recession, whether we should or 
should not have tax cuts, whether we should or should not increase 
the appropriation of public funds, and so forth. 

I agree with you if we wait for something to come out of the 
Pentagon. 

It is fair to say that there is more discussion of reorganizing that 
place, in order to get more efficiency, than there is of all the other 
departments of the Government combined. 

Senator GotpwaTer. It has been going on longer. 

Senator Symrneron. Senator Goldwater and I have not discussed 
his testimony in any detail of any kind before this morning; and I am 
glad to see how close we think on many of these matters. 

You bring up this question of quarters allowance. I once went to 
Muroc, where we had most of the important testing for the Air Force, 
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with Gen. Everett Hughes of Army Ordnance, who was General 
Eisenhower’s ordnance man in World War II. 

Senator Stennis. Senator, will you pardon me? We are going to 
have a call to the calendar at 12 and I am going to have to be there. 

Without seeking to limit you at all, we ao other witnesses here 
and I do not know whether they can come back or not. 

I am particularly interested in hearing Mr. Wyden. He is the 
gentleman who wrote this article in Newsweek. 

I would like to see if we can divide our time. I doubt that he can 
come back this afternoon and I expect all of us would like to hear him. 
Were you about through ? 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, to speed things up—— 

Senator Srennis. It is just a matter of getting to this man who 
—_ be tied up. He is a reporter for Newsweek magazine. 

ould you come back this afternoon, Mr. Wyden ? 

Mr. Wypen. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Gotpwater. I would be very happy to come back at another 
time. It is probably easier for me to do than it is for him. 

Senator Stennis. I want everyone to have full time and the com- 
mittee can just continue right on, because we want to hear these wit- 
nesses who have been summoned that are here. I ama strong believer 
in full discussion and I come from a section of the country where we 
could not afford to shut off debate. 

All right, proceed, Senator. 

Mr. Wyden can come back. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, if Senator Goldwater can 
come back 

Senator Gotpwarter. I will be very happy to come back. 

Senator Symineron. I will be glad to yield at this time. 

Senator Srennis. I think you ought to make the record on the 
points you have in mind. 

Senator Symineron. I have gotten to the top of page 11 of 15 pages 
and I have been questioning the witness for about 25 minutes. I 
would be glad to yield. 

Senator Stennis. Did you have something you wanted to ask now? 

Senator Symineron. I will be glad to yield at this time. 

Senator Busu. As long as I came to the meeting, I would like to 
question for about 2 minutes. 

Senator Symineton. I want to hear what the Senator has to say. 
I know he is interested in this subject. 

If Senator Goldwater would come back and if it meets with the 
Chair’s approval, I would like to yield my questions now and listen to 
Senator Bush and whatever questions the Chair may have. 

Senator Busy. Before Senator Goldwater leaves, 1 want to just join 
with Senator Stennis and Senator Symington and say that I agree 
wholeheartedly that this is one of the most penetrating statements we 
have had. Probably, in my view, the most penetrating statement that 
we have had on this issue of military pay. 

I think we are very fortunate in the Senate that we have in the 
Senator from Arizona a man who is up to his elbows in the armed 
services. 

I frankly do not see how he has the time to do what he does as a 
Senator and still keep his teriffic interest and activity in the Air Force. 
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I attach a great deal of importance to his testimony this morning. 

I would just like to say this one thing. 

I was especially interested in his comparisons with pay in the mili- 
tary and pay in business and industry. I do not think we can possibly 
attempt in the Government service in any phase of it to get into com- 
petition with industry and commerce in the business of compensation. 

You just cannot do it. This service, as Senator Goldwater said, is 
a service of dedicated men. Men chose the profession as a service 
profession like one chooses the ministry, like one chooses teaching, and 
one goes into it with the knowledge in advance that you are not going 
to get rich in the service so you had better go someplace else if that is 
what you want. 

Senator Gotpwarter. If the Senator will yield, I suggest politics, 
too. 

Senator Busu. The rewards are rather intangible in that field I 
have found myself, as I am sure the Senator has. 

But my point is this: I think Senator Goldwater’s statement in 
dealing with the 6 percent cost of living, and substituting therefor this 
other compensation in the form of living quarters should have the 
very closest study. Even though that actually appeared to cost a 
little more at the outset, I think he has come to grips there with the 
real thing. ‘That is what these people want, most of them, is not more 
pay to get rich on but actually a basic compensation which will enable 
them to take reasonably good care of their families and educate their 
children and look forward in the years ahead to watching those chil- 
dren develop at least as well as they have. That is the important 
thing. 

So I want to say that I find myself very, very much in accord with 
that whole statement. I appreciate the chairman letting me comment 
on it. 

Mr. Stennis. Very glad to have your comment, Senator. 

I believe Mr. Wyden. might be of interest to all of us. I think these 
gentlemen have deadlines. Come around, Mr. Wyden. We are going 
to hear you informally. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, before Senator Goldwater 
leaves, I make this comment. I do not agree entirely with my col- 
league from Connecticut. I do not think the education of those chil- 
dren is necessarily the most important part. 

If I had to put my finger on what is most important, it is this: I 
believe that all together, in Government we are misleading the Ameri- 

can people, because we are putting up with conditions w hich give them 
a wrong impression of our military defense capacity against commu- 
nism, a “strength we do not have. I think that is the most important 
aspect. 

Senator Busu. I say to the Senator I did not say it was the most im- 
portant thing. Ido not think it is. It is one of the objectives which 
certainly the military family wants to attain just as an American 
family and I think we should take that into consideration. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Chair when it is 
convenient for Senator Goldwater to come back and for the committee 
to have him back. 

Senator Gotpwater. My time is your time. 

Senator Stennis. I wanted the Senator to hear this witness for one 
thing. 
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Senator Gotpwarer. I might be able to get back because I want to 
hear the witness. I have read what he has written. 

Senator Stennis. He will not be back, you see. This gentleman is 
on the Washington Bureau of Newsweek magazine and he has many 
deadlines to make. 

He headed a team of reporters who interviewed servicemen through- 
out the world in an effort to learn the views of these servicemen with 
respect to the needed improvements in the services, you see. 

I have not talked to him. I have never seen him until this morning. 
I have not had a chance to shake hands with him, but I thought we 
would all be interested in what he has to say. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have an Indian who came all the way from 
Arizona to see me and I want to listen to this Indian, but I do want to 
come back because I have some things that I want to insert in the 
record. 

Senator Srennis. I do not feel like cutting off your testimony. Just 
let Mr. Wyden hear you and you hear Mr. W yden, too. You proceed 
with your testimony then. 

Senator Gotpwater. No, this is much more important and I am here 
all the time and he is not. 

Mr. Wyven. There is absolutely no inconvenience involved in my 
coming back this afternoon, Senator, if you prefer to do it. 

Senator Stennis. That is very good if you can be back this after- 
noon. 

Suppose we just continue with you, Senator. 

Senator Gotpwater. My Indian will have to wait. 

Captain Wittensucuer. Mr. Chairman, I represent two organiza- 
tions. I came out of the hospital by permission to testify. ‘T have 
about a 5-minute statement. If I could give my statement and go 
back, about 5 minutes. 

Senator Stennis. Let’s let the Senator finish and then we will hear 
you, captain, with your 5-minute statement. 

Go ahead, Senator, and finish your testimony. 

Senator Symrveron. Although it is always important to hear these 
withienin. and pleasant, the important thing i is the record. 

Our colleagues can read the record even if they are not at this 
hearing. 

I was commenting on what we found at the Muroc 

Senator Busu. Where is that base, Senator ? 

Senator Symrnetron. A base in California, really a gigantic square 
mile landing field. We had sergeants in single rooms with all their 
family, a room not nearly as big as this. They were perhaps the most 
important sergeants in the Air Force. Living conditions are incred- 
ible at some of the bases. I was glad the Senator pointed that fact 
out. 

There are many other illustrations I could give, personal experi- 
ences, but in the interests of time I will not put those on the record. 

Senator Gotpwater. I might say Senator, quickly in passing, I 
visited the 15th Air Force Headquarters and General Olds tells me 
that he had no modern housing construction I believe he told me since 
World War IT. That is March Field, one of the oldest bases in the 
Air Force, and it looks pretty much as it did 25 years ago. 

Senator Symrneron. We had a high divorce rate once at Denver. 
I went out to look and found that one of the chief reasons was officers 
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and enlisted men could not find quarters at Lowry Field, so they went 
into town, and had to pay so much for quarters they just could not 
keep their homes together, and would send their families back. The 
people at Denver were fine about it, but they could not do enough, and 
the condition was bad. Another case was where we did our major 
maintenance, at Burtonwood in England for the airlift. When I 
went there with General Doolittle and Elmer Davis on a trip at 
Christmas we found morale had sunk to the point where enlisted men 
in barracks refused to get up from their beds when officers came in. 
They had no chairs. 

That was an unusual experience. There were some 6,500 men there, 
and 1 dentist, for 6,500 men. 

There not only was no hot water; there was no running water in 
or near the barracks. Those are the conditions our men were living 
under at Burtonwood. You mentioned the apprehension about what 
we pay a general as against, say, an Assistant Secretary or a Secre- 
tary. It is true that most of the men who get to be lieutenant gen- 
eral or general are career men, are they not ? 

Senator Gorpwater. Oh, definitely. 

Senator Symrneton. I place in the record at this point the fact 
recent data show that the average length of a Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Defense is 17 months. 

Then this question of young pilots came up here. It is a fact, is 
it not, that many of the people who were commissioned in the Air 
Force and other services at very young ages were commissioned be- 
cause all the people above them were killed or wounded ? 

Senator Gotpwater. That had a large measure to do with it, but 
you must remember, Senator, that in 1941 we did not have an Air 
Force. We had an arm of the Army. It was called the Air Corps. 

Senator Symineron. I was once in that Air Corps. 

Senator Gotpwarer. It needed men, and it needed men in a hurry. 
The exact amount of men we had in the Air Corps in 1941 slips my 
mind, but I believe it was around 13,000, but I would not want to be 
held to that figure. 

Senator Syminctron. It went from 25,000 in 1939 to some 4 million 
men by 1944. 

Senator Gotpwater. So we had to get officers and they came from 
the young men. In fact, they came out of ¢ a an life, too. 

Senator Symmncron. At the bottom of page 13 of your statement 
you mention this young man angle. Let the record show that in pre- 
vious years we were criticized for promoting a relatively young 
oflicer to lieutenant general in the Air Force. Incidentally, his name 
was Norstad. He seems to have done a magnificent job for his 
country. 

So we looked up the record and found some interesting facts. Gen- 
eral Custer was a major general at 25. Gen. Joe Wheeler was a lieu- 
tenant general at 27. General Stewart was commander of all cavalry 
in the Confederate Army at 29, and was killed at 32. 

The services have a heavy problem, competition with private in- 
dustry. There was a young colonel I tried, to the best of my abil- 
ity, to get to be a general, ‘and finally succeeded. He was the best 
man I knew on logistics in one of the services. He was offered a 
job by a private business corporation which did over 50 percent of 
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its business with the Government. They simply told him to name 
his figure, that they would meet and beat anything the Government 
could offer. 

I ask the Senator if he has given any thought to a possible con- 
tractual relationship, where the purchaser, in this case the Govern- 
ment, makes the seller agree he will not take a man for a period of, 
say, 2 years, if he is signing a contract to do business with the United 
States. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Senator, I do not think that would be neces- 
sary if the provisions of the Cordiner report were substantially 
adopted. You have got to keep in mind that a man chooses his 
career. He is not forced into it. The Cordiner report will eliminate 
the draft. I am convinced of that. We will find a professional 
military. 

Senator Symrneron. So is Mr. Cordiner. 

Senator Gotpwater. The man will come to the military because 
he has chosen the military. He is not seeking, as I said before, twenty- 
five or thirty thousand dollars a year as an ultimate. He has a sense 
of patriotism and a sense of service, and I do not think that that sense 
of service is going to be increased, nor that sense of patriotism in- 
creased, because we have a contract between a company and the service 
that the company will not invade the service for personnel. 

I think the adoption of the Cordiner report in its entirety or sub- 
stantially in its entirety would completely eliminate that. 

I might say that the man who, during his military career, would 
feel it necessary to quit service to his country and go with private in- 
dustry is probably a man we would never want to reach the top under 
a properly managed, properly paid military. It would be elimination 
by natural sources that we find in industry is a very healthy thing. 

Senator Symineton. There is a lot in that. 

Senator Go_pwater. If a man quits my company to go with an- 
other company, 9 times out of 10 I did not want him anyway. 

Senator Symincton. We had in the Reader’s Digest an article writ- 
ten by a man who was given, for several years, full leeway in the Air 
Force, pointing out that a man making $234 at the end of a 4-year 
hitch, trained by the taxpayer, would be offered $1,200. The article 
stated that: 

In its critical shortage of maintenance men SAC is obliged to hire technical 
men from industry to help out. Often as not these tech representatives are ex- 
airmen themselves trained at the taxpayers’ expense. Working alongside Bill 
on identical jobs the civilians are earning up to $1,200 a month compared to Bill’s 
$247 including allowances. When Bill thinks about reenlisting, the facts of life 
on the outside are brought home to him. 

What does worry me, and I say this as one with some experience 
in all three categories, legislative, executive, and private business, if 
you raise these men in salary as these critically important technological 
problems come up, inasmuch as these contracts are mostly negotiated 
contracts, the contractors can offer these servicemen, trained by the 
taxpayer, whatever is necessary to pull them off the job. It seems to 
me there ought to be some way that the purchaser, who dominates until 
the contract is signed, can see to it that the taxpayer is not hurt in that 
way. 

After the failure of Vanguard I went down to Cape Canaveral, and 
looked at the whole situation, talked it out as to what the problem 
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was. Iam convinced that, more and more, our problem in the military 
is going to be to get people trained to the point where they can handle 
this fantastic new equipment coming up so rapidly. 

If that is true, don’t you think there is some way people who are 
profiting, paying their stockholders on the basis of Government busi- 
ness, can be prevented from constantly milking the Army and the Navy 
and the Air Force of those trained people who the taxpayers have 
already paid for, especially as the taxpayers incidentally are going 
to pay again for their increased salaries in the cost of the product 

Senator Gotpwater. Senator, I would like to see that thought devel- 
oped. However, it is my opinion as of the moment, not having thought 
Sons your solution to it, that you could not stop it if it is going to 
happen anyway. 

You might interview such a contractual arrangement, but nothing 
is to prevent the man from leaving the service of his own volition 
and going with that or any other company. 

I might point out a problem that SAC is faced with right now. I 
have noticed that the new pay scale suggested by the Air Line Pilots 
Association for the new jet air transports will be $28,000 a year. The 
airlines have no multijet pilots, with 1 or 2 exceptions. The only 
source today for military jet pilots is SAC. I checked out in the 
KC-—135 the other day, which is the same as the Boeing 707, and I was 
checked out by a major. That major makes probably around $9,500 
a year. I can imagine the temptation that is in his soul when he 
looks at the public statements that $28,000 a year is going to be paid 
to a multijet pilot. ‘That is a very serious problem. 

But I do feel that the adoption of the Cordiner report will eliminate 
having that temptation, because mind you, that major is a dedicated 
man. He wants to be in the service. All he wants out of this service 
is enough recognition so that he can maintain himself and his family in 
a dignified way, and that is all that any of us want. 

You and I are not in politics because we want to get rich. We did 
not run for the Senate because of the salary. We ran for the Senate 
because we felt it was a way to serve our country, and it could compen- 
sate us in a way that we could live in a dignified way, and that is all any 
man asks out of life. They are not born to be millionaires. ‘They are 
born to be dedicated, successful American people, and I think the 
military is no different than any of the rest of us in that field. 

Senator Symineton. Let me emphasize to the Senator I was put- 
ting a 2-year limitation only on this thought. After that, anybody 
would be free to get anybody they wanted—and anybody would be 
free to go anywhere they wanted. 

This is a matter I think we have to look at more and more, if we 
are to keep our way of life, have adequate defense and at the same 
time stay solvent. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read into the record a short 
statement verifying what the Senator has just said. 

Science has given the commander of an atom bomber a machine that can rush 
anywhere in the world at the speed of sound, but to learn the job of com- 


manding this tremendous weapon takes a picked man 5 years and costs 
$618,000. As a captain in the Air Force, this picked man is paid $7,000 a year. 





This article was written early last year. This is a reprint. 


As a captain of a commercial airliner he could earn $20,000. 
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You say now that is $28,000. 
Senator Gotpwater. On multijet. 
Senator Symineron. That is what we are talking about. 


If he leaves the service—and how great is the pressure on a man with a family 
growing up—it costs the taxpayer $618,000 to replace him. 


I thank the Senator and I thank the Chair. 

Senator Goitpwater. Mr. Chairman, before I leave, might I ask 
that an article that appeared in the New York Times of January 5 
be put in the record. It points up the problem specifically in con- 
nection with a fighter base on Long Island. 

Senator Srennis. Very good. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


Col. Fred G. Hook, Jr.» is charged with the supersonic defense of New York 
City. But at the same time he is fighting a running battle to hold in uniform 
his highly specialized personnel. 

The personnel problem is widespread throughout the military services. And, 
at Suffolk Air Force Base here, as at many installations, it is compounded by the 
location. 

The base is situated 75 miles from Manhattan in the heart of Long Island 
summer resort area, and the cost of off-base living cannot be met comfortably 
on military pay. Recreation amounts to a luxury. 

An Air Force technician, forced to live off base because of a lack of facili- 
ties, finds that he and his family are second-class citizens. Private industry 
makes better offers, and the turnover problem grows. 

Forty-five miles to the east, on the wintry, desolate hills of Montauk Point, 
officers and technicians man huge radar installations under bizarre-looking 
radomes. They direct the 52d Fighter Group’s planes in the air—the bright side 
to the picture here. Colonel Hook, a wiry, 41-year-old command pilot from 
Tennessee, pointed to it today and said he was mighty proud of the weapon 
supplied by the Air Defense Command for his primary mission. 

It is Convair’s supersonic F—102, an all-weather fighter-interceptor called the 
Delta Dagger. Armed with Falcon air-to-air missiles and clusters of rockets, 
it has a speed greater than 1,000 miles an hour. 

Pilots keep the F—102 in almost continuous operational flying from the base, 
and stand round-the-clock watches with two Daggers in special alert hangars. 
They can be airborne within 5 minutes of a warning signal. 

“These delta-winged birds are the only operational all-weather fighters that 
ean fly fast enough and high enough to catch and kill any Russian aircraft that 
we know exist,” the colonel said. 

But there is always the personnel problem, particularly in the technical fields. 

Colonel Hook believes that the greatest hope lies in the Cordiner Committee 
proposals. The committee, headed by Ralph J. Cordiner, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., has recommended incentive-pay adjustments and better housing 
for the armed services. 

Colonel Hook asserted that his most pressing need was low-cost housing either 
on the Suffolk base or adjacent to it. Next would be an indoor swimming pool 
and then a bowling alley. 

“Give me these essentials and I would guarantee to double the base’s current 
reenlistment rate of 40 percent,” he said. “It could be done for the price of 
one of our Dagger birds—$2,500,000. 

“The pool, desperately needed for recreation, would serve as an invaluable 
training facility for our ‘pilot types’ who do 99 percent of their flying over the 
Atlantic Ocean.” 

The training of a radar or missile technician takes 3 years at an estimated 
cost of $25,000. By the time he is qualified for assignment to a base such as 
Suffolk, he has 12 to 14 months left in his hitch and it is doubtful that he will 
reenlist. Meanwhile, to keep the group combat-ready, 3 airmen must be kept 
in school in order to supply 1 replacement a year. 


Senator Gotpwater. I also have a table here that I think will be 


interesting that I would like not to have reproduced necessarily as a 
graph, but the figures that show the number of baccalaureate, masters, 
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and doctor of philosophy degrees in the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command versus the United States Air Force. 

Senator Stennis. Very well, without objection that will be included 
in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 
ARDC vs USAF 
OFFICERS 


QAwWOnWsy oO 


At least At least Ph. D. (Excluding 
Baccaulaureate Degree| Masters Degree medics ) 





Cw wtA 


ARDC 


USAF 


Senator Gotpwatrer. Again, I want to thank the chairman for the 
courtesy he has extended to me and I apologize for having taken so 
long but this is a subject that is very close to my heart. 

Senator Stennis. We thank you for coming down. 

May I ask you one more question? Maybe I did not make my 
question clear a while ago. When I gave the illustration about the 
commander of a wing, the colonel who was a commander of a wing, 
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you referred then to this jet pilot that Senator Symington asked you 
about who would be in charge of a civilian plane. Isn’t it necessa 
to have some special category within this military setup to whic 
these necessary men and skilled men could be assigned when they fill 
these key posts that are within the reach of everyone? Isn’t it neces- 
sary to have some special category for their compensation ? 

Senator Gotpwater. I am not foreclosing the possibility that I 
might enthusiastically endorse such a proposal. It is the first time 
that I have been confronted with the question without having given 
it any more than casual thought. 

To begin with, the man who is going to command this bomber has 
flight pay which 

Senator Stennis. That is hazard pay. 

Senator Gotpwater. Hazard pay. 

Senator Stennis. But my idea is there is no proficiency pay in the 
Cordiner report for the officer category. 

Senator Gotpwater. My personal feelings right now are that the 
problems that you see can be solved with proper personnel manage- 
ment. In other words, we have a great many more colonels than we 
need in the Air Force today. But we cannot, out of our duty to 
them, just say “well, boys, you did a good job, we are going to kick 
you out.” 

Senator Stennis. I heartily agree with that. 

Senator Gotpwater. Attrition is going to take care of that, and 
the Air Force within a reasonable time will have colonels and lieuten- 
ant colonels more in line with the needs of the services, so that the 
attainment of colonel will mean a lot more than it has meant in the 
past 12 or 13 years. It will be more commensurate with the attain- 
ment of captain or colonel in the other services. 

I would be very interested in seeing something developed on that 
and, if the Senator would like, I would consider that problem and 
report to him at some later date as to what I think might be done. 

I see only one offhand problem, and that is related to my feeling 
about the 6 percent increase. There is no solution in just giving a 
6 percent increase. You make the problem just 6 percent harder 
to solve. 

Senator Symrneron. You are not against that increase; are you? 

Senator Gotpwarter. I am not against it, no, but I would much 
rather prefer the 6 percent to be applied to the quarters allowance. 

Senator Symineton. But suppose the man does not need the quar- 
ters allowance. If we are going to increase the rate of everybody else 
in the service, active and retired, in the Government, postal workers, 
all civil-service employees, etc. surely service people, active and re- 
tired, should have an increase in their living wage; should they not? 

Senator GoLpwatTer. Yes. 

Senator Syminetron. Otherwise, we are almost singling out the mil- 
itary for discriminatory action. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I think that you possibly misunderstood me. 
I would much rather see the Cordiner proposal than the 6 percent. If 
we have nothing else, certainly the 6 percent would govern, and I 
would say in respect to retired personnel, our problem today is to de- 
fend this country, and I have every respect for the retired military 
man. 
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As I have been telling my constituents who are retired who have 
written me urging that their situation be considered as equally im- 
portant with the one we are discussing today, I tell them I do not 
think it is. I am convinced that the Congress will provide increases 
for retired people, but I think the important, urgent, mandatory thin 
is that we provide some kind of an incentive pay system for the arme 
services. 

To me it is a far greater threat than Russian poses with missiles 
or aircraft or anything that she has. The fact that as the Senator 
well knows, we have a difficult time in SAC today keeping our bomber 
crews up to the point that they should be. 

The 15th Air Force has to keep 53 crews in training all the time 
in order to keep the one and a sixth crew that Curtis LeMay wants. 
I think it is time the American people woke up to this threat. 

Senator Symrneron. You say you keep 53 crews in trainin to have 
1.6 crews operating ? 

Senator Gotpwater. That is in the 15th Air Force. Of course 
their crews are in training all the time. They train two and a half 
crews a month to maintain 53 crews, which is roughly one and a 
sixth. That is a lot of crews to be training. 

Senator Symrneron. One final question. Is there any objection be- 
tween what the Cordiner report states, from the standpoint of im- 

roving efficiency, and at the same time giving everybody an increase 
in military pay reasonable commensurate in order to take care of some 
of the deflated dollar ? 

Senator GotpwaTer. Let me put it another way so that you might 
understand my position on it, because I am sure you do not. 

If the 6 percent is all that we accomplish, then we have done noth- 
ing. We have only accentuated the problem. 

Senator STENNIS. On the system ? 

Senator GoLpwaTerR. On the system. 

Senator Symineron. I agree. 

Senator Gotpwater. I think you have to agree to that. 

Senator Symineron. But you would not object to the 6 percent; 
would you ? 

Senator Gotpwater. No. 

Senator Symineton. If you got the Cordiner Committee recoommen- 
dations along with it. 

Senator Gotpwater. The Cordiner recommendations with it. If 
we can solve personnel problems with money alone, if we think that we 
are as wrong as we can be. You have to have incentive in it which you 
do not have today in the armed services. 

Senator Stennis. The 6 percent is merely cost-of-living increases 
based upon changed conditions. 

Senator GotpwatTer. I recognize that. I did not want suddenly to 
have the committee stoprconsidering the Cordiner report or anything 
like that and say we are going to solve this, boys, by just giving you 
6 percent. 

Senator Stennis. The very opposite is the purpose of this committee, 
although the 6 percent does apply I think. 

Thank you very much, Senator, for coming in. We appreciate it. 
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(The following letter was subsequently received from Senator Gold- 
water :) 
Unitep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1958. 
Hon. JoHn STENNIS, 
Chairman, Military Pay Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the course of my testimony on S. 3081 and S. 2014 
before your subcommittee on March 17, 1958, you requested certain information 
which I did not have readily available at that time. As I indicated, however, I 
would obtain that information and forward it to you for inclusion in the record 
of your hearings. 

The first item which you requested was the cost of applying a 28-percent in- 
crease in quarters allowance for all military personnel in lieu of the proposed 
6-percent cost-of-living increase. AsI stated at that time, I am not opposed to the 
6-percent cost-of-living increase. However, I feel that an increase in quarters 
allowance will more accurately fill the needs of our servicemen, especially those 
with families. As you already know, the total cost of a 6-percent cost-of-living 
increase for those military personnel who would not otherwise receive the 
Cordiner rates, is approximately $150 million. The total cost of a 28-percent 
increase in the quarters allowance of all military personnel would be approxi- 
mately $300 million or $150 million more than the cost of the 6-percent cost-of-liv- 
ing increase. This 28-percent increase is based upon the difference between the 
14-percent increase in quarters allowances received by the military since 1942, 
and the nationwide price index of 42 percent since that same time. I make this 
recommendation with the full knowledge that it will increase the overall cost 
of the proposed compensation legislation for the Armed Forces. However, we are 
concerned in these hearings, and at this time, with providing our Armed Forces 
with a modernized system of compensation in order that they might attract and 
retain career personnel in a professional force-in-being. The housing conditions 
of our military personnel are as deplorable and antiquated as the present pay 
structure which we are trying to revise. Here we are concerned with providing 
a real incentive to qualified personnel to choose the Armed Forces as a career. I 
speak of course of the incentive a man has to do a good job when he realizes that 
everything possible is being done to insure that his family has a decent place in 
which to live. I am not advocating a compensation system which will be a 
panacea for all of the financial ills that confront our servicemen. Rather I am 
speaking of providing those basic elements of our American standard of living 
to which all of our citizens are entitled. This applies more so in the military 
when you consider that the price of peace through our deterrent forces is being 
paid by thousands of servicemen who must be away from their families for ex- 
tended periods of time. For example, the concern of a SAC crew on a 90-day 
TDY tour at some isolated station, for their families here in the States can only 
be imagined. And yet, such occurrences are commonplace in the modern military 
requirements which daily face our military personnel. While we impose upon 
them the responsibility of alertly insuring our national survival, the least we 
can do is accept the corresponding obligation of giving their families a decent 
place in which to live. This can be accomplished by modernizing the quarters 
allowances currently received by our military personnel. 

The second item concerned my opinion of proficiency pay in the officer grades. 
At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I was very pleased to hear you comment that the 
Cordiner recommendations “do not go far enough—especially in the officer 
grades.” It was at that time that you asked my opinion of providing proficiency 
or specialty pay in the officer grades. Since we are dealing here with the recom- 
mendations of the Cordiner Committee, I researched*the studies of that group in 
order to determine whether or not such a subject had been considered. I am 
pleased to report that the Cordiner Committee gave detailed consideration to the 
question of the desirability of differential pay for critical officer skills. The 
Committee was convinced that a general application of this concept in the 
fabric of the officer corps is not in the best interests of the military services. 
Factors which make such pay necessary in the enlisted ranks are not present 
in the officer corps. On the contrary, officer corps career patterns make it 
undesirable that such differentials be established. 

Except for the medical services, confining an officer exclusively to one activity 
is in conflict with the basic requirement of the services for officers who are 
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broadly trained leaders capable in an emergency of assuming positions of great 
responsibility. Officers may—in fact are encouraged to—specialize in critical 
skills, but at the same time they must maintain the progression of development 
in their basic military proficiency. For those who specialize, there must remain 
the rotation of duties among command, management, staff, and specialized assign- 
ments necessary to develop the broader qualifications for assumption of senior 
responsibilities of military leadership. These concepts are not present in the 
enlisted career pattern or in those of warrant officers and limited-duty officers. 

The officer corps generally strongly opposes differential pay for officer critical 
skills. The reason is that the commissioned officer status is inherently related 
to a spirit of dedication as members of the leadership component of the military 
profession. Leadership in all its broad aspects is the primary critical skill 
rather than skill in a more technical sense. Officers regard themselves first and 
foremost as Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force officers and leader-members of 
the United States defense team before they are engineers, technicians, scientists, 
the management experts. Rather than incentive pay for critical skill groups, a 
modernized pay system and appropriate pay levels for all members of the officer 
corps are the proper basis for establishing the career attractions and officer 
retention rates needed to provide a cohesive, competent officer corps for the future. 

In connection with this subject, I would like to reemphasize and elaborate upon 
a statement which I made on March 17, 1958. I strongly believe that as far as 
the officer corps is concerned, we have one of the finest groups of dedicated and 
motivated men that I have ever seen. But the same token, I am fully aware of 
the fact that the Defense Department must develop detailed personnel manage- 
ment policies which will insure that only the best qualified are retained in our 
profession force in being. Mr. Chairman, you have frequently commented 
throughout these hearings on the absolute necessity for such personnel manage- 
ment policies and the existence of necessary legislation to insure the full imple- 
mentation of the proposed Cordiner pay rates. I am in full agreement with your 
sentiments. My concern, however, is over the fact that this emphasis may 
actually work to the detriment of the very objective of your hearings—to develop 
a modernized system of compensation for our Armed Forces. This modernized 
system must become the base upon which personnel management policies and 
legislation will be built. To require these policies and legislation in advance 
of a final bill presupposes the enactment of the Cordiner-type bill. I am con- 
vinced that you are in accord with many of the basic principles of the Cordiner 
recommendations. It is this accord which motivates you to assure the Congress 
that the Department of Defense will, in fact, clean its own house before it is 
given the pay rates proposed by the Cordiner Committee. I believe it is mani- 
festly unfair, however, to be too stringent in this demand at this time in view 
of the fact that the Senate committee has not even determined the format of the 
bill which will be considered by the Congress. In the event that the subcom- 
mittee reports a bill which does not contain the merit step-in-grade advances 
recommended by the Cordiner Committee, what will happen to the plans and 
legislation prepared by the Department of Defense on the assumption that a 
Cordiner-type bill will be enacted by the Congress? Such plans and legislation 
must be prepared upon specific assumptions. When those assumptions are no 
longer valid the plans fall of their own weight. I am convinced, therefore, that 
if we continue to insist that the Department of Defense submit its plans for 
implementation of the Cordiner recommendations in advance of a final bill, then 
we must assure the Department of Defense that the Senate will enact a Cordiner- 
type bill. If this is not the true situation, we should then tell the Department of 
Defense that if a Cordiner-type bill is enacted, the Congress will require periodic 
reports to insure that personnel management polices and legislation are being 
developed and executed to implement the provisions of the enacted bill. 

The third item, which was requested by Senator Symington, concerned a 
clarification of some statistics which I had used to demonstrate the high cost 
of training which is currently required to maintain our SAC forces in a state 
of combat readiness. I had referred to the fact that it requires the Air Force 
to train 2 crews per month in order to maintain 53 crews at any given SAC 
base. Further, that, according to General LeMay, SAC would need 1.6 crews 
per jet bomber in order to operationally maintain the alert program which is 
being developed by the United States Air Force. My statistics pertain to the 
B47 wings in the Strategic Air Command. For example, and for clarification, 
during the calendar year 1957, SAC trained 1627 B47 aircraft commanders and 
copilots. Over the 12-month period indicated, this represents 67 aircraft com- 
manders and copilots in training each month. Since SAC currently has 33 
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B47 wings, this averages 2 crews per wing per month, or a net gain of 33 crews 
for the calendar year 1957. The significance of the example is revealed in the 
fact that SAC had to train, or have in training, the 1627 aircraft commanders 
and copilots and 616 navigators in order to realize 33 crews or a total of 99 
personnel. Since it takes approximately 6 months to train 1 combat crew, it 
is obvious that 10 or more crews must be in training to average at least 1 crew 
per B-47 wing. 

It is in just this type of situation that the Cordiner Committee developed the 
high costs of training which faces our military forces today. The proposals 
and recommendations of that Committee are designed to insure that we will 
have a professional force-in-being and thereby eliminate these high training 
costs. Any other system, especially an across-the-board increase, superimposed 
upon the present compensation structure, will only aggravate this problem. 
This is not the time to modify the present pay structure—rather it is the time 
to modernize it, and any half-measure will not solve the manpower retention 
problem of our Armed Forces. 

Sincerely, 
BARRY GOLDWATER. 

Senator Stennis. All right, Captain Willenbucher, will you come 
around? Weare sorry you had to wait. We will let you make your 
statement now. 

This is Captain Willenbucher, who wee the Commissioned 
Officers Association of the United States Public Health Service, and 
the Field Association of Commissioned Officers of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. FRANZ 0. WILLENBUCHER, REPRESENTING 
THE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, AND THE FIELD ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC 
SURVEY 


Captain Witiensucuer. I am Franz O. Willenbucher, captain 
United States Navy, retired. I am an attorney with offices at 1624 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

I am national counsel of the Commissioned Officers Association of 
the Public Health Service and National Counsel of the Field Asso- 
ciation of Commissioned Officers of the coast and Geodetic Survey. 
I appear to represent both associations and to submit on their behalf 
a short joint statement which I ask permission to read. 

The Commissioned Officers Association of the Public Health Service 
and the Field Association of Commissioned Officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey are grateful for the opportunity to appear before 
the committee on the proposal in S. 3081 to change the method of 
computing basic pay for members of the uniformed services and for 
other purposes. The members of both services receive their pay and 
allowances under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 and are, there- 
fore, vitally interested in the pending legislation. 

The Commissioned Officers Association of the Public Health Serv- 
ice has approximately 2,500 members, which membership constitutes 
about 60 percent of the officers on the active list and about 95 percent 
of the retired officers of that service. The Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has approximately 168 officers on the active list and 85 on the retired 
list and almost all members of that service are members of its asso- 
ciation. 

At the outset, it is desired to state to the committee that the position 
of both associations is as follows: 
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(1) That, in addition to increases in pay for those in the higher 
ranks in amounts as provided therein, the bill should provide 
for appropriate pay increases for officers in the lower ranks, where 
not therein provided ; 

(2) That Congress adhere to its long-established principle of 
permitting officers presently on the retired list to participate in 
the benefits provided in the pending law to the same extent 
that officers retired in the future may share in these benefits; and 

(3) That the bill should provide for pay increases for officers 
receiving retired pay based on laws in effect prior to enactment 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

S. 3081 is, of course, an outgrowth of the so-called Cordiner report. 
The bill, aside from certain reductions in the monetary amounts re- 
lated to various of the recommendations of the Cordiner proposal, 
differs from that proposal in that, whereas the Cordiner proposal 
would have included retired personnel, retired prior to the effective 
date of any new law, for increases in retired pay on the basis of any 
increases in basic pay, S. 3081 specifically excludes previously retired 
personnel for such increases. 

It is believed that analysis of the proposals in S. 3081 that (1) lon- 
gevity be entirely disregarded as a factor for the establishment of pay 
and (2) withholding basic pay increases from retired personnel, re- 
tired prior to the effective date of any new law, will lead inevitably to 
the conclusion that younger officers will tend to leave the services, 
rather than to remain in the services for their careers. 

The Career Compensation Act of 1949 recognized both longevity and 
retirement benefits. It was evolved after a most elaborate i by 
the Hook Commission and after long and careful consideration in the 
Congress, especially by this committee with its long experience in 
service pay and retirement legislation. How then can a mere state- 
ment that the present pay system has become outmoded in 8 short 
years be justified ? 

On the contrary, it is believed that the existing concepts and stand- 
ards are best designed to attract young men to embark upon careers in 
the uniformed services and to retain them in service. Necessary pay 
increases can be accomplished within the framework of the present 
pay structure, without scrapping two real incentives—longevity and 
retirement benefits. 

While rather substantial increases in the pay of higher ranking offi- 
cers are now essential, it would not necessarily follow that such in- 
creases suggested in the pending legislation would alone keep the more 
able higher ranking officers in service. A few hundred dollars more 
per month, as against offers of much higher pay from business and 
industry, would not keep them in service, if they were inclined to 
accept such attractive offers. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to interject when I testified before 
the Kilday subcommittee, I said at this point, as Senator Goldwater 
said here, that there are other considerations, and I refer to motiva- 
tion, devotion, and dedication to the service. Those are very strong 
factors, aside alone from the pay question which itself is very accute 
indeed today. 

It would be difficult to believe that younger officers, without ade- 
quate provision for them while they are in the lower ranks and with 
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the specter of a failure properly to maintain retirement benefits, 
would remain in service in the hope that they might ultimately achieve 
high rank and, for a relatively few years of their service, somewhat 
better pay. 

In view of these considerations, our recommendations are as out- 
lined in the third paragraph of this statement. 

We make these recommendations in the deep conviction that, in 
addition to the upward adjustment of the pay of those in the higher 
ranks, which we deem essential for the good of the services, (1) the 
pay of younger officers must be increased; (2) longevity must be 

ept as one of the prime factors of the pay structure; and (3) the re- 
tirement system must be preserved and, if anything, improved. 

That is my statement, Mr. Chairman. I thank you very much. 

Senator Srennts. Captain, that is a very fine statement. No one 
has to ask you what you mean by so-and-so because you say it posi- 
tively, scaphasivalty, and clearly, and I commend you for such a fine 
statement on the basis of clarity as well as on the basis of substance. 

Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Captain. We are very glad to hear 
you indeed. 

Now, Mr. Wyden, will you come around please. 

Mr. Wyden, we have already given you an introduction. For the 
record, you are appearing here at our request. You have been the 
head of a temporary group that has interviewed our servicemen 
throughout the areas that we occupy, is that right, around the world? 

Mr. Wyven. That is right, sir. 

Senator Stennis. We want to especially thank you for coming here. 
You have no specially prepared statement, as I understand it. 


STATEMENT OF PETER WYDEN, WASHINGTON, BUREAU OF 
NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 


Mr. Wypen. No; I have no prepared statement, Senator. 

Senator Srennis. Will you proceed now? You know the subject 
matter of this bill, you know the main points that you see in it and 
you know the problem. 

Give us the benefits from a practical standpoint of your findings 
and then your views on this matter. 

Mr. Wyrven. What I thought I might do, Senator, if it is satis- 
factory to you, is to give you an idea of just exactly what we did and 
why and sketch just very briefly what we found and then perhaps if 
you have questions I would be delighted to try and answer them. 

Senator Stennis. That suits me. 

Senator Symington, you are interested in this, I know. Will you 
proceed. 

Mr. Wyvern. About December of last year our editor, John Denson, 
suggested that we try and take a look at what the morale is like in all 
the services. I was given the assignment, and what we did was this: 
We divided it up. We sent a man to Korea to talk to Army and Air 
Force people there. We sent a man to a Marine base. We sent a man 
to SAC. He visited two SAC bases in this country. We sent two 
people to various Navy installations in this country. One of our 
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editors in New York went to a fighter base near New York City that 
belongs to the Air Defense Command. 

I went to Europe and looked in on a couple of Air Force bases in 
England, about 5, 6, or 7 Army units in Germany, and then went 
to the Mediterranean and talked to people of the 6th Fleet on 2 or 
8 ships actually on maneuvers. 

I would say that we talked perhaps to 300 or 400 people by rough 
estimate, some of them in very considerable detail—that is, interviews 
we like to call depth interviews, of more than on hour or so, to get an 
idea of just what their thinking is. We tried to achieve as much 
variety as we possibly could, small samples, hopping, skipping, or 
jumping, if you will, from place to place in order to get a good cross 
section as to jobs, rank, services, and so forth. 

We anticipated some difficulty getting at the facts of this thing, 
getting people, so to speak, to let their hair down. This did not hap- 
pen. We talked to people in privacy, we talked to them in small 
groups. We talked to a lot of people that were selected for us by their 
commanders. We talked to people that we picked out ourselves, and 
we found, all of us that were involved in this, that within a few 
minutes of just sitting down with these people, the facts came out very, 
very quickly. 

The point I would like to make here is that people are really ex- 
cited about this. The feeling on it runs very high wherever you go. 
Not only among the men, but we went to their homes and in many 
cases talked to their wives. 

Something else that interested me is that much of this morale 
problem seems to be a case of “Cherchez la femme”—that is, the 
women are very strong factors here. 

In many, many cases people are getting out of the service because 
their wives ask them to, more or less firmly, depending on the case. 
The wives are very, very strong influences. 

What occurred to me is that perhaps the services—I do not know 
how this might be done without creating problems or possibly charges 
of invading the home—if some way could be found tactfully to get 
the wives on the services side, a great deal could be accomplished there. 
That is where the real trouble is in many, many cases, I believe. 

We got some very lively reactions to the story that came out of all 
this in the February 17 issue of the magazine. We have not got a 
final total on the letters that we received, but at one point when they 
were still coming in strong there were 263 letters, and that is a fair 
To for that kind of thing. 

Another thing that I thought might interest you was that appar- 
ently at least on the local level the article was found to be apparently 
somewhat strong medicine, because we have had some letters saying 
that copies were removed by local authorities out of post exchanges 
and out of barracks even. Four or five places were involved that we 
heard from directly, and I had some personal experience on that count 
last Sunday when I was asked to participate in a discussion before a 
USO group here in Washington, and some of the boys took me aside 
later on and said that in their own barracks here at one of the local 
installations, the sergeant went around, got a hold of all the copies 
that he could and the boys had to get new ones and read them in 
privacy. 
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I thought I would bring that - 

Another thing that interested me which I think is significant and 
sort of made me feel secure that we were on the right track, shall 
we say, is that there was very, very great uniformity in everything 
we heard, that is regardless of where we talked to people, in Korea, 
on a ship in the Mediterranean, and whether you were talking to a 
captain or a higher grade NCO, the pattern of complaints regard- 
less of the service, regardless of the job that was involved, was 
very, very uniform. There were very, very few variations. 

Another thing, of course, that we wanted to be sure not to get 
into was petty griping of the variety that everybody who has been 
in the service including myself has been exposed to, the griping 
about the chow, the mean sergeant, and so forth. There was very, 
very little of that. These were not gripes. These were mostly very 
serious, very deep-seated complaints, very frequently on the part 
of the people who said they had nothing against the service, and 
would like to stay, and the service as they saw it was turning them 
against the service and making them get out. 

These were people who were saying a lot of these things more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

Now, on the matter of pay, getting to some of the conclusions 
that we got from what we found in talking to these people, there 
is no question that a lot of these people have very, very severe pay 
problems, particularly the enlisted men, and they get down to some 
pretty elementary talk. 

If you would care for me to do this, I have a couple of things 
that would take possibly 2 minutes. 

Senator Stennis. Anything you think is pertinent would be very 
welcome. 

Mr. Wyoen. I thought it might interest the committee if I give 
you 1 or 2 examples where we can actually listen to somebody talk 
about this kind of thing in a manner that I found interesting and 
really quite significant on the matter of pay. 

I brought it along here, excerpts from an interview that was con- 
ducted by Harry Homewood, the chief of our Chicago Bureau, who 
was one of the people involved in this survey. This was at Lock- 
bourne Air Base near Columbus, Ohio, a SAC base. Here we have 
a M. Sgt. W. R. Shelton talking, a man with the 376th Bomb Wing, 
17 years of service. This is what he says. If I may give you the 
picture, a newspaperman sitting around with a group of noncom- 
missioned officers in a service club just shooting the breeze, as it were. 
The sergeant says: 

This question of keeping the good, young kids in the outfit, we do our level 
best to keep them in, but you have not got too many selling points. My job is 
working on the line, getting those planes ready to go. You get that kid out of 
there and work him overtime when the icicles are hitting him in the face 16 to 
18 hours at a stretch 6 and 7 days in a row, and you better have something 
pretty good for him to listen to. We hold ourselves up as examples. The kid 
looks at me and what does he think? I have not got any money. I am scram- 
bling to keep out of debt. My wife is working. This is the future for the kid? 
We have no privileges any more, no post exchange worth a damn, no commissary 
worth anything. I can buy sheets for my bed cheaper at the department store 
downtown than I can at the base and I do not make the kind of money that will 
let me pay the kind of department store price. A big percentage of our kids 


are married. You can’t deny them that right. They have money troubles and 
the money troubles get worse because the young wife gets pregnant. You can’t 
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make an order or a rule forbidding that. So the kid begins to scramble at jobs 
on the outside to get that extra buck. His hours are so terrible here the kid 
can’t get a decent sort of part-time job. How can I keep a kid’s morale at top 
level and feed him that goop about the bombers flying and what a wonderful 
career he has in front of him when he is hustling garbage cans in a restaurant 
to pay his rent; 50 percent of my people work at anything they can lay their 
hand to. 

Senator Symrneron. You used the word “group.” 

Mr. Wyven. Goop. 

Fifty percent of my people work at anything they can lay a hand to. They 
carry garbage, wait on tables, bus boys, anything to get along. 

We got quite a bit of that. 

Senator Srennis. That was a crew? 

Mr. Wyven. This was a master sergeant. 

Senator Srennis. And what was the kid doing ? 

Mr. Wypen. He was a maintenance man. He was in charge of 

maintaining bombers, B-47 bombers in SAC. I picked this because 
he brought 1 in a number of points that came up again and again and 
again. 

So on the matter of pay, there is no question as you know far better 
than I, that a lot of people are hurting, particularly the enlisted men 
that are married. But I made a little ‘experiment as we went along. 
We talked to these people. I found it was more satisfactory to-talk 
to them in groups of 3, 4, or 5 rather than individually, because they 
loosened up a little bit more because one saw that the other one was 
talking and so forth, and also it was a good way of keeping any 
enthusiastic gripe artist from getting too enthusiastic. The other 
people would know what he was talking about. 

As we went along, I took each group and said, “Well, if they gave 
you a substantial pay raise”’—these were usually people that had al- 
ready signified they were getting out of the service. I would ask them 
“Tf you “got a reasonably “substantial pay increase would you stay in 
the service on the basis of that alone?” And I would go around the 
room and say would you, would you, would you, would you, and al- 
most, without exception they said they would not, that pay was im- 
portant, that in many cases they did not have enough to get along 
on and that they were taking these outside jobs, but pay alone was 
not the story. I must say that I was impressed by the regularity 
with which that attitude cropped up. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me just a minute. Were these young men 
inductees within their 2 years or were they young men that were serv- 
ing their first term of regular enlistment? Were they sergeants? 

Mr. Wypen. This was, I think, a pretty good mixed salad contain- 
ing a little bit of everything, Senator. A lot of these people would 
be, yes, young kids as draftees. ‘There were quite a few of them. I 
was looking also for experienced noncommissioned people, and I 

vas looking particularly for people that are highly skilled, that had 
had a great deal of training and preferably expensive training, the 
kind of people that we are losing the fastest and that the services are 
most anxious to keep. If we were picking our people for anything, 
we were picking them for that. 

Senator Symrneron. What did they say was wrong in addition 
to the pay problem ? 

Mr. Wypen. I thought I would give a real quick outline. 
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Senator Symrneron. Fine. In 1932 the children of farm people 
had moved into the cities to get higher pay, but then they went back 
on the farms, hired hands were let go, and the children farmed at 
night in the days of 1982. 

If this recession deepens, or stays where it is, with 5 million people 
out of work, do you think that is going to have influence on keeping 
people in the services? 

Mr. Wyven. I am sure it would have some. How much, I would 
not be prepared to guess. But there is no question that as the job 
opportunity for the electronics man decreases on the outside as they 
call it, why they would be more inclined to stay in. 

I will say though that a lot of these people that we talked to were 
so fed up with such a variety of things that they might regret getting 
out and being thrown on an economy that would perhaps be not as 
receptive as it has been. They might regret it, but I think they would 
do it anyhow in many cases. So the effect would be the same. 

In other words, here you have a trained man and you lose him. 
Maybe he does regret it, but he is gone anyhow. He might, of course, 
in some cases come backin. ‘That happens. 

Now one thing that we found again and again and again was the 
business of housing. In Germany where I spent quite a bit of time, 
the, housing situation generally is very good and we heard very 
little about it. 

In England where I actually went into a lot of homes—I am sure 
they did not show me the best ones—the situation is really such in 
many cases that you walk in there and, if I may say so, you are ashamed 
to be an American. It is just dreadful, just dreadful, where you walk 
into rooms where the electricity is at such a low level, the bulbs are so 
dim that you just fall asleep 5 minutes after you get in there. 

I would think that the problem of reading a newspaper in such a 
place would be really quite a task. A lot of people, and these were 
mostly high ranking NCO’s that I talked to, master sergeants in 
these situations, and housing in these places where the situation is bad 
certainly outranks pay as a gripe, as a complaint. We found it 
tremendously important. 

Another thing that is increasingly important is the matter of the 
so-called RIF, the reduction in force. I got the figures on how many 
people actually have been RIF’d in the last year or so, and the number 
for all three services combined is quite small. But we found again and 
again, most particularly in SAC, most particularly among the bright 
young officers who have not been RIF’d, that the fear of being RIF’d 
is a very constant, very deep thing. 

Time and time again we would run into people who would say, 
“Well, everything is fine now, but they keep changing the rules.” 
That is something else you hear all the time, “They keep changing the 
rules, and who knows 10 or 15 years from now when I am 35 or 40 
and perhaps getting a little bit too old to change completely into a dif- 
ferent trade, that I might then be out and have to start from scratch.” 

The fear of this, what you hear in connection with it, “there is no 
more security in the service,” is all out of proportion to the number 
that have actually been affected so far, and as I understand it from 
the Defense Department, the number that are likely to be affected by 
this in the future. It is a very deep thing. People talk about it con- 
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stantly. Of course, this is something else where the wife comes in 
looking to family security, security for the kids, and so forth. _ 

The biggest single thing that we ran into, and perhaps this is as 
important as pay, it is hard to rank these things, is what we would call 
in civilian life working conditions, the condition on the job. There 

ou would run into the business of lack of incentive, the constant 
Seeds of “Well, this man who does not put in much effort gets 
along just as well as I do.” That is the thing the Cordiner Commit- 
tee is trying to get at, that is rewarding competence, and making a 
distinction between the man who just puts in time, as they say in the 
service, and the man who is really doing a job. We ran into that. 

You run into a good bit of misuse of skills. Of course, classifying 
people into proper jobs has always been a problem in the military. 
It certainly was when I was in the service in World War II. But now 
the stakes are higher. The training is more expensive, and when 

ou run, as I did, into a man who has been working for General 
tlectric on the ICBM and now he is in Germany punching a type- 
writer, as he was, you wonder. 

All right, the services claim they need more scientific talent, but 
you wonder whether they are making full use of what they have got. 
You run into quite a bit of that. 

Then, of course, every time you have such a man the other boys say, 
“Look, what is the good? Here is a man who has been working on 
the ICBM and he is punching a typewriter. Under a system like this 
what is the use of sticking around.” 

Senator SymineTon. You said ICBM. Where was he working on 
the ICBM? 

Mr. Wypven. He said that he was working on the ICBM for General 
Electric in Schenectady. 

Senator Symineton. As an engineer ? 

Mr. Wypen. As an engineer, yes, This is a man with a degree from 
MIT who had a fellowship from the National Research Foundation, 
is it? 

Senator Symincron. And he was working a typewriter? 

Mr. Wypen. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. In what service? 

Mr. Wyven. In the Army. I got interested in this, of course, and 
brought it up with—since you are interested, Senator, I was talking 
subsequently to Gen. Bruce Clark who is the Commanding General of 
the Seventh Army, of which this man is a part, in which this man 
served. His father had already written to the President and quite a 
‘ase was made of it. Apparently, he was so far along and so close 
toward the end of his service, that nothing further could be done about 
it. He wanted to be such and such kind of a specialist and they 
looked this up and found that there were only two of this kind that 
were allowed for the entire Army because the degree of skill was so 
high. He would have had to be sent back to the United States. 
General Clark investigated all this and I got a report on it. The man 
would have had to be sent back to the United States but he was get- 
ting out of the service anyhow, so they didn’t bother. This is the 
kind of thing you do run into. 

Another thing I think is not getting quite the serious attention that 
it deserves in this morale business, is what we used to call chicanery. 
This, of course, always was a gripe factor, but with the new kind of 
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GI that we have, the man who is married, has a family, who has, in 
many cases, a college education, to keep this man in the service, he 
just, I believe, can’t be handled the way we used to handle kids perhaps 
during the pre-World War II peacetime Army. You run into things, 
and this is quite common—I think myself that this is serious, a morale 
factor, it sounds so petty, but in the thinking of these an it is 
terr ibly important. 

When a man has to maintain a separate toilet kit just for inspection, 
a toilet kit that he never uses, so that the color of the razor blade 
package will be the same as everybody else’s razor blade package; 
when every man has to have a green-wrapped soap with a black ribbon 
around it intact, this kind of thing makes people awfully sore, 
particularly this new kind of GI, particularly that kind that the 
services are most interested in, the man who has brains enough to be 
trained for electronics work, he has brains enough to have hi: ad 2 2, or 
3, or 4 years of college. This man gets terribly annoyed by this thing 
and I don’t think there is too much you can do to keep him in, until 
he is satisfied that the mentality that produces this kind of annoyance 
is removed. 

In one case, particularly, on this business of the soap package, which 
came up in several places, I brought this up to a commanding general, 
and he said, “Well, it is a matter of building character. It is a mat- 
ter of say ing, well here i is a young fellow, he is going to be faced with 
annoyances later on in life, in ‘civilian ‘life, and he might as well 
learn to cope with them.” 

This may or may not be true, but I would think building character 
is perhaps not what the services are for. The services are for keeping 
us prepared, as I see it, and helping us win a war if one comes along, 
and one way to do that is to keep these people reasonably happy, and 
if this can be done by eliminating a lot of chicanery that goes on, I 
rat it would be important. You have a kid tell you, “We fall out 
at 7:30 in the morning in the snow to police up the area, pick up 
ceniaiee butts. If they did this at 9 when it is at least light enough 
to pick something up, that would be all right.” 

They take this pretty mature attitude ‘about it, of saying, “We like 
to help if it is necessary.” 

Senator Symineron. You are not talking about in a training period. 
This is actually in operation on duty ¢ 

Mr. Wyrpen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Ina foreign country; is that right ? 

Mr. Wypen. This was a signal corps battalion at the Seventh Army 
Headquarters in Stuttgart. These things are, I think, terribly im- 
portant. Again the fact is that I think many of us are not aware that 
we are dealing here with a new kind of servic eman, a man who is, 
as I say, married and well educated in many cases and a man who has 
technical skills and skills that are marketable on the outside, and fre- 
quently for very good money. Those are some of the points, very 
generally rambling along, some of the important things that we ran 
into. I wonder if you would care to ask me any questions, Senator. 
I would be delighted to try on the basis of our limited experience 
to answer them. 

Senator Srennis. It is very interesting to hear you talk about it 
with this firsthand knowledge. You listed, without any of these 
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items being exclusive, you listed pay and housing, working condi- 
tions, I believe, in that order. 

Mr. Wyven. Yes; and the matter of security, the r. i. f. thing. 
I won’t necessarily put them in that order, because, of course, enlisted 
men who have rr of the most troublesome problems in other areas, 
don’t have the r. i. f. problem because there is no r. i. f. problem 
for enlisted men. “Bat among the officers, particularly in SAC, as 
I have said, we found that this is a ver y troublesome thing. 

Senator Srennts. That was among your Reserve officers, of course. 

Mr. Wywen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Did you hear any comment about the Cordiner 
report by name, when you were making this survey, as to what they 
thought about his longevity ? 

Mr. Wypen. None was volunteered, but I asked about it quite fre- 
quently, and the single most prevailing sentiment about it was one of 
skepticism as to whether anything was ever going to come of it at all— 
the fact that it has been around so long, that it was announced, I be- 
lieve, in Mz ay of 1: - year; wasn’t it? 

Senator Srennis. Before then. 

Mr. Wyven. Yes es, but, at any rate, here is an officer or a soldier who 
has been reading about this for a period of months and months and 
months, and he is waiting for something to happen to his pay envelope 
and it isn’t happening. 

In other words, there is a loss of interest in the entire proceeding. 
And there is one other thing that I think is worth mentioning—that 
is, particularly, in the Navy—we didn’t happen to run into it any- 
where else although it may exist elsewhere. There has always been, 
of course, a rift between the technician and the line man in the service. 
1 was in a psychological warfare outfit in World War II, and we had 
it there, the people that were running the motor pool thought that 
they were more important than the people who were writing the propa- 
ganda leaflets, and vice versa. As we get more technicians, this is 
becoming more and more acute, and we found that in the Navy, there 
is already a considerable amount of, what appears to be a considerable 
amount of resentment against the technician and for getting this extra 
pay which he isn’t even getting 4 yet. We ran into quite a bit of that, 
people saying, “Well, let the technician go ahead in the chow line,” 
mock respect, and there is no question ‘that as the technician gets 
courted more and paid more, that the nontechnician will resent it more. 

Senator Srennis. This longevity matter as such, are you familiar 
with the way the Cordiner report operates ? 

Mr. Wrpen. Roughly, yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All captains will start at the same salary and all 
majors will start at the same salary. 

Mr. Wypen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Rather than that their salaries be determined 
when a man becomes major by the number of years that he has served 
in the service ? 

Mr. Wypen. Yes, sir; lam roughly familiar with it. 

Senator Srennis. Did you hear any discussion on that point? 

Mr. Wyven. Specifically, no. Of course, you are getting into the 
matter of the deadwood. Everybody talks about deadwood, but no- 
body admits being deadwood. 
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Senator Stennis. That is right. 

Mr. Wypen. That is discussed in the context that all the young 
people complain that they are oversupervised, that there are too many 
majors and colonels on top; and then we have had colonels and cap- 
tains in the Navy tell us—I remember one, particularly, in Charleston, 
S. C., who told our man, “I don’t have incentive to make admiral.” 
This business of lack of incentive comes out in that way. That is dis- 
cussed at great length. 

Senator Stennis. What was he referring to when he said he doesn’t 
have incentive ? 

Mr. Wyven. He was referring to the fact that he thought that the 
admirals had too much responsibility compared to their pay and com- 
pared to the pay that a similarly responsible job would get in private 
industry. I had enlisted men tell me, I remember one who talked 
about what the Navy calls the “seaman to admiral program.” They 
said, “Who wants to be an admiral?” This is a very, very firmly 
fixed view of a lot of enlisted men—that there is no longer any per- 
centage in being an officer. 

The amount of ambition that I ran into among enlisted men to 
get commissioned rank was very small. You do run into it. 

Senator Stennis. What reason do they give? What is their reason- 
ing on this point? 

Mr. Wyoen. I guess it is human nature, Senator, for every man to 
look at the next highest level. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. WypveNn. That is, the lowly private or a young noncom who is 
getting his first couple or three stripes, he looks at the older noncom 
and he says, as this fellow that we quoted here, the wife is over- 
worked, he has debts, he has problems, long working hours. There 
is no percentage in that. Then the higher ranking noncom looks at 
the man next in line, perhaps the second lieutenant and the first lieu- 
tenant, and sees that perhaps they have run into the business of hav- 
ing to wait around so long for promotion because of all that deadwood 
further up the line, if Iam making myself clear. Each level looks at 
the next level and doesn’t find anything desirable there, of course, 
their ambition finds its roadblock. 

Senator Stennis. In your interviews here, I get the idea most of 
them were with enlisted men. Did you contact any of the young 
officers ? 

Mr. Wypen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Did they pass on the point there about the 
Cordiner report recommendations not touching them as to their sal- 
aries, these lieutenants and captains? 

Mr. Wrpen. Most of these people, Senator, were satisfied, most 
of those we ran into were reasonably satisfied with their pay. 

Senator Srennis. I want to let some one else question you now. 
We will come back to that. I want to raise this point. Do you run 
into any situations where you thought some of these jobs could have 
been as well done by civilians? What is your idea there about civilian 
employes for the services, in technical and nontechnical fields? 

Mr. Wyoven. My first thought would be the matter, I would think, 
of expense. I remember here a case, if you are interested, that would 
fit that situation in the Navy. I will read two paragraphs. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, proceed. 
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Mr. Wyven. This is a memorandum of our reporter who covered 
some of the Navy installations in this country: 

Not long ago a chief sonar man on board the U. 8. 8S. Everglades with 16 years 
in the Navy tried to get his rate changed to ET—electronics technician. For 
some reason, this couldn’t be done. The chief had worked with civilian em- 
ployees of Philco Corp., who knew the personnel in the office at the Navy yard, 
which was the length of a polo field from the ship tied to the dock. The chief 
went over to Philco, was hired and given the title of civilian engineer. He worked 
for Philco, but on Navy ships doing much the same thing he had done as a chief. 
When Philco sent him to the Mediterranean, the first ship he was assigned to 
was U. S. S. Everglades. He was given accommodations as lieutenant com- 
mander. This particular chief was not bitter toward the Navy. He said he 
wished things could have worked out differently. However, with a wife and 5 
children, you will probably find his pay at Phileco at $750 a month, having 
a lot of advantages over the $405 the Navy paid him as a chief. 

Here was the same man back doing the same thing for almost twice 
the money. Then, of course, the more civilians you have mixing, I 
think, in military situations, the more envious more people get. In 
other words, if you see a man doing the same work that you do for 
much more money, it would be a real morale factor, it seems to me. 
There is no question that a lot of this work can be done, perhaps better 
done by civilians, but it might cost more and it would certainly have 
a very severe effect on the military people you still do have around. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, sir. All right, Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrneton. Based on some of the stories you have told 
today, some of those men are working for as little as 16 cents an hour, 
when you add up all their hours. Although I am one who agrees that 
the military is a dedicated service, like the ministry, or teaching, it is 
still pretty hard to try to raise a family on 16 cents an hour, working 
16 hours a day. 

Mr. Wyoven. I would like to say something about this business of 
dedication. A great deal was said about it today. I don’t mean to 
impugn at all the patriotism or the dedication that exists, which has 
got to be very strong or else these people wouldn’t be around. But 
when you talk to these people in terms of what does keep them around, 
the word “patriotism” and, of course, patriotism plays a strong role 
in it, people don’t talk about it much, but what they talk about are some 
pretty concrete things like security for the family. That is a very 
strong point. Being able to travel and being able to belong to some- 
thing, that is a phrase that comes up very often, “we belong to some- 
thing. The people next door are our kind of people.” That is a very, 
very strong magnet in keeping the people in. 

enator SyMinctTon. You say in your article that “one-third of the 

men in the United States Armed Forces are quitting every year, and 

by and large, it is the good men who get out.” You still feel that 
yay, do you? 

Mr. Wyven. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. General LeMay’s testimony was that his com- 
mand, which is constantly referred to, from the President down, as 
our great capacity for retaliation in case we are attacked by the Com- 
munists, 75 percent of the people in SAC have been there 2 years or 
less. That in a sense conforms to what you are saying; does it not? 

Mr. Wypen. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 

Senator Symrineton. Since your article, about a month later there 
was an article published in Look magazine written by J. Robert Mos- 
kin. Are you familiar with it? 
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Mr. Wyroven. I have read it; yes. 

Senator Symrneron. In there he takes the lives of seven men of 
the class of 1952 at West Point who have already resigned, including 
the honor man of the class, who got just about every honor there was 
before he graduated, and is now working for Westinghouse. He made 
some points here I would like to run over for the record. Mr. Moskin 
said : 

In a recent period, 900 Strategic Air Command crews were unprepared for 
combat because at least one of the officers of each crew had resigned from the 
Air Force. 

Would that, in general, confirm the things you found? 

Mr. Wypven. Yes; it would. 

Senator Symineton. His next point: The radar defense of a major 
American city was off the air for 15 hours because an unskilled enlisted 
mechanic used a wrong tool and no repairman could be found to fix 
the damage quickly. 

Another air defense radar station was out of action 21 days because 
of a lack of qualified maintenance men. 

Would that conform ? 

Mr. Wyrven. Yes; it would. 

Senator Symineton. Third: 

On a recent tour, the cruiser Des Moines had aboard only three qualified lieu- 
tenants, ensigns, and brandnew lieutenants, junior grade, had to fill in for the 
missing officers. The line Navy has half the lieutenants it needs and Navy avia- 
tion is short a thousand lieutenants. 

Would that conform ? 

Mr. Wyoven. I am not specificially familiar with that situation, but 
it certainly sounds as if it is in line. 

Senator Symineton. Next: 

One in every 5 Air Force combat transport and tanker aircraft is not “mission 


ready” because of the lack of trained pilots and mechanics. Some new aircraft 
go directly into storage because of the shortage of trained men. 


We have had other testimony on that. Next: 


Three out of 4 interceptor pilots defending the United States in the Air 
Defense Command have no more than a bare minimum of 250 hours in their 
combat aircraft. In the past 3 years, 12,100 pilots have resigned from their 
services. Their training cost was more than a billion dollars. 


IT am jumping a couple here. 


The services are short 37,000 officers with 3 to 12 years’ experience. Pentagon 
officials estimate they will have to replace 60,000 officers and 643,000 enlisted 
men who are leaving the service during the present fiscal year. Because of low- 
retention rates, several hundred thousand men are perpetually tied up in training. 

Does this, in general, conform to your findings? 

Mr. Wrven. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Symrneron. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Wyden, we certainly do thank you for coming 
here. We think you have made a real contribution to the hearings. 
There is nothing like firsthand information by someone who inter- 
viewed these men, talked with them head to head and in the flesh. 

Where did you go yourself? Give us the round that you made. 

Mr. Wypen. I visited 2 air bases in England, 1 at Lakenheath and 

1 at Bentwater. One is a SAC base and one is a fighter-bomber base 
which is part of the NATO atomic strike force. Let me refresh my 
memory. 
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Then in the Mediterranean on the Sixth Fleet I was aboard the 
Salem, which is the flagship and did most of the interviewing on board 
the Canberra, which is a guided-missile cruiser, and also talked to a 
few people on the aircraft carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

As far as Army is concerned, I spent some very educational hours 
at the NCO Academy of the Seventh Army in Munich, and where they 
pick the key enlisted men that they want to be really strong career 
people and they get them in for reindoctrination. You get them in 
there from all outfits, in other words, in Germany. I talked to people 
of the 557th Guided Missile Battalion in Ansbach, Germany, and I 
talked to people in a helicopter battalion, the name of which I will 
give you in just a moment, the 8th Helicopter Battalion at Ober- 
schleissheim, Germany. And then in each case of course there were 
subdivisions of these various units that we went to. I talked to peo- 
ple in the 11th Airborne Division in Augsburg, Germany, quite a few 
people there, and I have mentioned this guided-missile outfit. And 
the 160th Signal Group, which is the Signal Corps outfit with the 
Headquarters of the Seventh Army in Stuttgart. 

Then of course I talked to quite a few people in the Pentagon here 
in each of the services, in Secretary Francis’ Office. Then of course 
each of the other people that were involved in this, both here and 
abroad, talked to people in a number of additional outfits. 

Senator Stennis. Based on what you did you wrote an article? 

Mr. Wypen. That iscorrect. It was all consolidated by me. 

Senator Stennis. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Wyden. 
You have been awfully nice to come here. 

(The article mentioned above is as follows :) 


Our MoRALE Mess 


One-third of the men in the United States Armed Forces quit every year. And, 
by and large, it’s the good men who get out. 

Why? 

The distressing fact is that while the Nation is pouring fresh billions into 
new weapons, it has just about forgotten the men who run these weapons. 

The result: At a time when the United States desperately needs a stable, well- 
trained force for instant retaliation in case of war, it actually has a half-trained 
force, perpetually half ready, and largely fed up. 

Congress is about to start hearings on a proposed military pay increase, but 
money is only one reason why service morale is shockingly and perilously low. 
Other reasons go to the core of military and civilian thinking and a general 
failure to perceive how our fighting men—like their equipment—have changed 
with the times. 

In the following special report, an international task force of Newsweek cor- 
respondents headed by Peter Wyden tells what is wrong with morale in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force and what can be done about it. 

This is how they talk: 

In the Pentagon, a colonel who works on manpower problems for the Secretary 
of Defense, said: “Right now the talk is, ‘Let’s get out of this chicken outfit’.” 

Aboard the submarine U. S. S. Cutlass, Lt. William M. Thompson (Annapolis 
1953) complained: “We’re not replacing the talent. One day soon the whole 
bottom is going to drop out.” 

At the Strategic Air Force’s Lincoln, Nebr., base, Mrs. Robert L. Goodrich, 
the wife of a B—47 pilot, announced: “I’m making my husband get out of the 
service. I want a home life like other wives. I want permanent friends.” 

Aboard the guided-missile cruiser Canberra off the coast of Spain, Lt. (jg.) 
George Carson explained his reasons for wanting out: “I couldn’t see any moti- 
vating force. I would have been promoted to lieutenant whether I did a good 
job or not.” 
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At the Corporal Missile Battalion in Ansbach, Germany, Army Sp3e. David 
A. Treffs said: “At General Electric I had a boss. I respected him because 
he had superior knowledge. The leaders here inspire nothing but laughter.” 

At the 8ist Fighter-Bomber Wing in Bentwater, England, Lt. John Oty 
talked about the mechanic who works on his jet: “At $160 a month he isn’t going 
to give it his best. He can kill me.” 

A career officer in Korea said: “If a guy like General [James M.] Gavin has 
to quit, there must be something wrong.” 

Many of the servicemen’s complaints these days will sound familiar to veterans 
of the First and Second World Wars. But today’s gripes, which run in sur- 
prisingly uniform patterns through all the services, go deeper than the ancient 
beefs about KP, chow, and the man-eating drill sergeant. New themes have 
been added—more mature, more deep seated, and more ominous. Even the 
jokes have taken on a disturbing edge. West Pointers discussing the Army’s 
career-management program refer to it as “career manglement.” In guided- 
missile outfits, the Latin legend “Nihil Obstat’” (“nothing stands in the way”), 
emblazoned in flashy emblems on each man’s uniform, is popularly translated as 
“nearly obsolete.” 

THE DISENCHANTED 


Not everybody’s morale, of course, is poor. Plenty of servicemen still speak 
contentedly of “security,” “a look at all this geography for free,” and the 
satisfactions of “belonging to something.” Reenlistments are up from the post- 
Korean depths, but this is less significant. First, they include many a disen- 
chanted World War II oldtimer like Sfe. George S. Gordon, in the Signal Corps, 
who has only 5 years to go to his 20-year retirement. “I’ve got so much time 
invested,” says Gordon, “I’d be a fool to pull out now.” More depressingly, 
the statistics also include plenty of men like Sgt. Raymond C. Hayes, a 5-year 
man who is a chief clerk in the headquarters of the 11th Airborne Division in 
Augsburg, Germany. He admitted: “The only reason why I’m staying in is 
beeause I don’t know what I’d do on the outside.” 

The fact about reenlistments is that more cooks, truckdrivers, and other 
practitioners of “soft skills” actually “re-up” or “ship over’ than the services 
need. But only 13 percent of the men trained in electronics and other technical 
fields sign up for a second hitch. In the 1st Infantry Division, some 40 percent 
of the Regular Army men reenlisted, but in the Strategic Air Force, 88 percent 
of the radar technicians didn’t. In 1 year, 4,000 pilots, trained at a cost of 
$480 million, turned their backs on Uncle Sam. 

The impact of this merry-go-round is staggering: Each year the Army loses 
enough personnel to man 21 combat divisions; the Navy, enough to man all 
Atlantic and Pacific warships; the Air Force, enough to staff all of SAC. Re- 
placements keep coming but, as one fighter-base commander put it: “As soon 
as they’re broken in, they’re gone.” Even more worrisome is the erosion caused 
by the quality of men who do reenlist. In a survey of Army lieutenants who 
elected to stay on, 78 percent held below-average efficiency ratings. 

While much of the public, Congress, and the upper reaches of the military 
still think of “soldiering” in terms of James Jones’ Pvt. Robert E. Lee Prewitt, 
whose chief preoccupations were trouble, girls, and bugle blowing, the 1958-model 
serviceman is a vastly different specimen. 

He is a family man whose wife, children, and living conditions demand at- 
tention. Married enlisted men in the Army were once a rarity; today, 38 
percent are married (up from 30 percent 5 years ago) ; so are 82 percent of the 
officers. 

He is an educated man. Some 56 percent of all officers are college graduates 
(up from 33 percent in 1950); 55 percent of all enlisted men have finished 
high school. Such men do not cheerfully perform under the manner “Our’s not 
to reason why * * *,” 

Increasingly, he is a technician or mechanic with skills that command good 
pay on the outside. Today, 44 percent of the enlisted forces have such skills. 
By 1960, 65 percent will have to have them to cope with the instruments of 
modern warfare. 

The more desirable a man may be for retention in the service, the less kindly 
does he react to irritants which still are mass-produced by the military mental- 
ity. Officers of the Sixth Fleet, for example, were not happy recently when 
their command would accept nothing less than a signed affidavit from each man 
affirming that he did, in fact, own three sets of tropical white uniforms. At 
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the 8lst Fighter-Bomber Wing in England, pilots were growing tired of pointing 
out that the UHF radios in their sea survival kits were worthless for rescues 
by British crews carrying only VHF sets. 

“Maybe the people in the higher echelons don’t want you to survive anyhow,” 
speculated Lt. Bernard B. Moldonado, a pilot in the 81st. 

In the Army’s 18th Helicopter Company—and many another unit—bitterness 
ran high about orders to maintain, for inspections only, a second set of toilet 
articles, all with identical toothbrushes (blue), razor blades (red), and soap 
(Palmolive with the black ribbon intact). 


THE COVER-UP 


Spit and polish is not resented as much as the realization by today’s keen 
enlisted minds that it is often employed to cover up serious deficiencies. While 
the 18th Helicopter Company, for example, was busy with toilet-kit disciplines, 
one of its mechanics said: “We had two hangars full of helicopters that wouldn't 
fly.’ As a young GI in the 18th Field Artillery Group put it: “If a truck is 
clean, they figure it runs.” 

Such incidents weigh heavily when piled on top of the really big morale bust- 
ers. Pay is one of these. There are servicemen, especially the unmarried, who 
“never had it so good” and want no better. But they are a minority. 

More illustrative is Alec. Alan Covert, 20, a radar technician in the Air De- 
fense Command’s 52d Fighter Group at Suffolk County Air Force Base. He is 
married, his wife is pregnant, and he makes $214 a month. Covert does not 
dislike the service, but there was only one period when he was able to make 
ends meet. That was last summer when he drove a bulldozer from 7:30 a. m. to 
4 p. m. before going on his 4:30 p. m. to 1 a. m. radar watch. The bulldozing 
paid $4.85 an hour (“in 3 months I made more than in my 3 years in the serv- 
ice”). Now he is eyeing an offer of a job with Allegheny Airlines at $475 a 
month to start. 

NIGHT WORKERS 


In Washington, there is a lieutenant commander who drives a cab, an Army 
major who sells suits at night, an Air Force lieutenant colonel who fits shoes. 
Enlisted men of all services peddle insurance and check out groceries in super- 
markets. At Fort Riley, Kans., Col. Howard B. St. Clair, commanding officer of 
the 28th Infantry, said: ‘Debt delinquencies are the greatest problem we have.” 
At Lockbourne Air Base, Ohio, M. Sgt. W. R. Shelton exploded: 

“How can I keep a kid’s morale at top level and feed him that goop about 
keeping the bombers flying when he’s hustling garbage cans in a lousy restaurant 
to pay his rent? Fifty percent of my people work at anything they can get.” Still, 
man after man who was asked by Newsweek correspondents all over the world, 
“If you got a fair pay increase, would you stay in?” replied “No!” or “Hell, no!” 
or merely smiled. In the Pentagon, Maj. Gen. Harold R. Maddux, director of the 
Defense Secretary’s Office of Manpower Requirements, offered the correct ex- 
planation: 

“Money will not attract American boys into a bad profession.” 

Housing is one of the problems that makes it bad. Men of rank can usually 
spend enough to do something about it although senior officers complain that 
it costs $500 or more above moving allowances to resettle from one house to 
another. But many enlisted men live in trailers, decaying barracks, or worse. 
In England, men curse stoves that keep one side of a Quonset hut too hot and 
the other too cold; rats that infect footlockers and chew on plastic uniform 
buttons; showers that run out of hot water between 7 p. m. and 3 a. m. 


LIFE IN HUTS 


Some wives accept conditions that would make any civilian cringe. An 
example is Mrs. Dorothy Nunn whose husband is a weapons specialist and 
master sergeant (12 years’ service) in the 3910 Consolidated Aircraft Mainte- 
nance Squadron, Lakenheath Air Force Base, near Cambridge, England. The 
Nunns and their two children live in a $96.90-a-month prefab hut with total 
living space insufficient to add up to one good-size room. Lights are dim 
because electricity is scarce. There are no closets or kitchen cabinets. Floors 
are damp and “sometimes it’s so cold we have to take the children to bed with 
us.” 

Mrs. Nunn’s morale is superb. “As long as we’re together we can be happy,” 
she said. ‘We like the security and the adventure and the people next door. 
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They’re our kind.” More typical was guided-missileman Ray Olson on the 
cruiser Canberra who confessed: “My wife has forbidden me to ship over.” 

Neither poor pay, nor ramshackle housing, nor even extended absences from 
home (especially in the Navy) cloud the morale picture as much as conditions 
on the military job. Again, small irritants are important. Little can be done 
about morale of some Air Force maintenance men in England until there is heat 
(“At least enough to keep the frost off the floor’) in hangars where they 
perform work for which coats and gloves cannot be worn. And little can be 
expected from scientifically skilled men who are placed in jobs where their 
talents go to waste. 

Such cases are not infrequent. In Korea, Lt. Edward G. Cowen of Cookeville, 
Tenn., was trading 13 years’ service for a job with Western Blectric because 
the Army, after sending him to missile schools for 4 years as a student and 
instructor, instead on turning him into an infantry officer. In Germany, 
Specialist Third Class Treffs, who did graduate work at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology under a National Science Foundation scholarship and 
then worked for General Electric on the Atlas missile, has been turned into a 
typist. In this country, Ist Lt. R. R. Reese, a SAC pilot and a graduate 
physicist, is leaving because “the Air Force won’t transfer me to missiles.” 

Lieutenant Reese put his finger on another morale buster. “I resent giving 
respect to officers whose only qualification is time in rank,” he said. ‘There 
is no competition and I want competition. : 

At the bottom of this frustration is an assignment-and- -promotions system 
which prizes seniority and underplays merit of performance. “I may be a good 
man,” said a fighter pilot attached to a NATO striking force, “but another 
man who’s no good is going to get just as far if he doesn’t foul up.” 

So junior officers gripe about ‘“oversupervision” and “no incentive” while 
enlisted men feel sorry for themselves because they may be commanded by 
noncoms who know little about an outfit’s technical assignment. (“That man 
hasn't got the IQ of a marble.” ) 

Thoughtful men make the point that similar conditions exist in industry but 
that competition and the profit motive sooner or later catch up with flagrant 
incompetents. In the military, they insist, nothing happens. An Army ser- 
geant demanded: “Why not put it all on a competitive basis and let everybody 
progress according to their knowledge?” 

Among bright, ambitious men, this deadening of ambition has infected the 
entire scale of rank. The youngsters, usually draftees or draft-threatened 
“volunteers” with no taste for life in uniform in the first place (see p. 35), 
look up to noncoms who are “only putting in time” and whose wives must work 
to pay grocery bills. Noncoms look up to the junior officers and observe that 
many of the best ones walk off the job as soon as the law allows. The junior 
officers count up the years they must put in as errand boys to seniors who 
received rank largely by merely waiting, and they decide that the benefits are 
not worth waiting for. And the men just below the top of the heap eye the 
immense responsibilities piled on many generals and admirals and decide that 
the pay—compared with industry—comes nowhere near measuring up to the 
load. 

“TI don’t have the incentive to make admiral,” said a deskbound Navy captain 
in Charleston, S. C. 

THE RIFT GROWS 


The services have tried to deal with some of the officer deadwood by “riffing” 
inferior men in recent reductions-in-force manpower cuts, but this is playing 
havoe with the all-important attraction of “security” and may be stirring up 
more problems than it solves (see box). In the enlisted ranks, more ratings 
are going to specialists, but this is widening a rift growing since World War II: 
The schism between the line noncoms and the technicians, especially in the 
Army and Navy. If a proposed proficiency pay system for technicians is 
adopted, the rift will get worse, leading to even more problems. 

“From the day they hinted that technical rates would get extra pay the other 
first-class men have made it rough on us,” said Joseph E. Stillo, an electronics 
technician first class on the guided-missile cruiser U. S. 8S. Boston. “Maybe 
I’m getting in the chow line and some guy will step aside and say: ‘Ah Ah, 
let the technician go first.’ Real sarcastic.” 

Old Navy men who have tried to get in step with the times by volunteering 
for retraining to new technical rates are scoffed at by their old buddies as 
“ceonverties” while their new charges say: “They were first-rate petty officers, 
but they’re not first-rate fire-control officers.” 
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Budget cuts have had their effects. In the Army’s once-mighty 1st Division, 
where 25 percent of all vehicles are mounted on blocks to save gas and main- 
tenance costs, 8. Sgt. Myrl Luna said: “It’s a big job just to get a pencil re- 
placed.” In Korea, gas use was lately cut 25 percent, further limiting the 
troops’ access to recreation facilities. 

In the 1st Marine Division at Camp Pendleton, Calif., S. Sgt. Paul L. 
Marchand was bitter because his outfit gets only 6,000 rounds of ammunition 
for 200 men every 3 months; just enough for half a day of firing. “Every time 
we ask about field work, we hear somebody say ‘budget,’”’ complained Lt. Neil 
Miller. In the 11th Airborne Division’s Helicopter Company in Germany, 
budget cuts were blamed for a hangar door which operates only by hand crank 
and caused the men to comment: “By the time you get those aircraft out we'll 
be bombed to hell.” 

WHO CARES? 


The effect of these limitations is to create the impression that the public “on 
the outside” doesn’t care what happens in the military. 

The same idea gains currency in other ways. One is loss of prestige in 
civilian eyes. “I go home and see my friends and they look at me like I’m 
some odd breed of animal,’ said a Navy career officer in Norfolk, Va. “Their 
attitude is: ‘Sure we were in the Navy during the war, but what in the world 
do you want to stay in for? You crazy or something?’” Another big factor is 
the congressional chipping away at the traditional military privileges like low- 
cost insurance, dental care for dependents, and, particularly, shopping in com- 
missaries and PX’s. 

Deliberately increased prices in military stores come up in almost every 
conversation and nothing is more deeply resented. An SAC master sergeant 
said: “Those lobbies in Washington have got us where our dollar won’t buy any 
more than a civilian dollar. And we don’t get equal pay with civilians. Give 
me back my commissary where I can buy the family’s chow at cost. Make me 
feel like something special because I work for Uncle, because I do one hell of 
a tough job that civilians don’t want to do.” 

The more skilled the job, the harder a man is likely to have to work because, 
as one mechanic put it: “I’m searce.” A Navy radar specialist, for example, is 
apt to get less liberty in port than a shipmate who specializes in “holystoning” 
(scrubbing decks) because the radarman will need working time in port to 
minister to his temperamental but vital gadgets. 

The more intelligent men there are in an outfit, the more frequent are com- 
plaints about lack of information on the “mission.” A guided-missile man on a 
cruiser off Sardinia said: “They don’t explain the situation to you. You’re al- 
ways doing something but you don’t know why. I don’t know why we're out 
here now.” 

This is important because there is a close link between morale and a readily 
understandable mission. In Korea, spirit runs higher among troops in uncom- 
fortable circumstances near the front than among the somewhat better situated 
men in the rear. The reason: Up front, the rumble of Communist artillery 
practicing on the other side of the truce line tells the men why they are there. 


THE LONG PULL 


One benefit of massive turnover in the services is the surprising infrequency 
of talk about the dangers of technological unemployment likely to be produced 
by greater automation in warfare. Most men simply figure they will be in 
civvies by the time science is ready to replace them with pushbuttons. How- 
ever, among the more thoughtful men making long-range career plans this 
threat is becoming a factor. 

Many a pilot fears that the manned plane will be around for perhaps 10 or 
15 years longer but may turn into a relic just about the time when he reaches 
40, or is too old to learn a new trade. Army men also are beginning to worry a 
bit. “I think there’ll be foot soldiers around 15 or 20 years from now,” said Sgt. 
George Dietrich, a rifle fire-team leader in the 17th (Airborne) Cavalry, which 
is part of the 11th Airborne Division. “But they'll be few and far between and 
after 15 years on the inside it’ll be pretty tough on the outside.” So he is getting 
out to learn hotel management. 

Their superiors in Washington, meanwhile, are concerned about the chain 
reaction by which service-wide morale leads to enormous turnover and, in turn, 
to accidents and doubtful combat readiness. The Air Force and Navy, for in- 
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stance, have calculated that accidents cost them $2 million a day in materiel 
alone and many of the mishaps are attributable to inexperienced men. 

“Only 1 man out of 4 has 250 hours’ flying time in the Air Defense Command,” 
said a manpower expert. “The other three can maybe get the plane up and 
down without cracking up, but they can’t work the fire-control system and 
couldn’t shoot down anything.” 

Concern about their own readiness is expressed, by some of the men them- 
selves. “I’d hate to go into combat today,” said a sergeant in the 1st Marines, 
“T been settin’ around so long, I don’t think I could walk 2 miles.” An executive 
officer in the Army’s 557th Guided Missile Battalion said: “The way we operate 
here we could all be dead before we fire one of the damned things.” A motor 
sergeant of another Corporal missile outfit said his trucks were in such poor 
shape that he couldn’t, in case of sudden action, deliver the missiles to their 
launching pads. And on the flagship of the 6th Fleet, the cruiser Salem, where 
turnover amounted to 200 percent in 18 months. R2c. Thomas McGonigal said: 
“If it ever came to a shooting war I’d have to push 15 green men out of the way. 
Frankly, I'd be scared to death.” 

Among the senior officers suspicion is gaining ground that the problems near 
the bottom of the service are traceable to problems at the top—in Washington. 
One of the unhappier men in Europe lately has been an admiral about to leave 
for duty which was once prized but is becoming less and less popular. 

He was transferred to the Pentagon. 


Senator Stennis. The next witness is Mr. Langdon. 

Mr. Lanepon. Mr. Chairman, if I may, because of the length of our 
presentation, representing as we do the voice of all career enlisted men 
in the services, I would like to ask, Senator, that you postpone this, 
as I would like to have the distinguished Senator from Stasciei hear 
our testimony which I think you will find most interesting in the light 
of your bill. 

Senator Stennis. Very well. In order to have ample time for com- 
plete discussion we will recess until tomorrow morning at 10. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee recessed, to meet at 10 
a.m. Tuesday, March 18, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1958 


Unitep States SENATE, 
Minirary Pay SuscOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee (composed of Senators Stennis, chairman; Byrd, 
Symington, Saltonstall, and Barrett) met, pursuant to recess, at 
10: 05 a. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senator Symington (presiding). 

Also present: T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff. 

Senator Symrneton. The meeting will come to order. 

The first witness is Mr. R. A. Langdon, national secretary and 
chairman of the Fleet Reserve Association. 

Mr. Langdon, will you come up here and sit down ? 

As I understand it, you have a prepared statement; is that right? 

Mr. Lanepon. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. And you would like to read it; is that right? 

Mr. Lanepon. I would like permission to read the prepared state- 
ment. 

Senator Symrneron. Will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL A. LANGDON, USN (RETIRED), NATIONAL 
SECRETARY AND PERMANENT CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lanoepon. I preface my statement by stating this is my first op- 
portunity to appear before your committee. I personally looked for- 
ward with a great deal of pleasure to this opportunity. 

Statement of the Fleet Reserve Association by Russell A. Langdon, 
USN (retired) national secretary and permanent chairman, national 
legislative committee on S. 3081. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, the 
Fleet Reserve Association is most appreciative of being accorded an 
opportunity for presentation of the association’s views on the pending 
legislation S. 3081 and related bills, particularly S. 2014. 

This association, whose membership is composed entirely of active 
duty, Fleet Reserve, and retired career enlisted men in the Regular 
components of the Navy and Marine Corps, including many advanced 
to warrant officer and commissioned officer grades, now numbers over 
51,000 men, of whom 30,000 are presently on active duty in the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

We feel that the views of this well-rounded membership—they hav- 
ing comparable problems to their counterparts in other branches of the 
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uniformed services—are representative of the views of the informed 
majority of all career enlisted personnel in the uniformed services as 
a whole. 

Our association, as the principal spokesman for the career enlisted 
men, during the = quarter century, feels that our representatives in 
the Congress will, as they have in the past years, given serious consid- 
eration to our recommendations on this legislation, which—in the broad 
sense of need—is considered by all the personnel of the services to be 
of the utmost urgency. 

In a sincere effort to faithfully discharge our responsibilities to the 
career men as outlined in part of the precept of our association, i. e.: 
* * * our responsibility to aid in maintaining adequate naval defense for our 
beloved country; our desire to assist in obtaining the best type of American 
manhood for our Navy and Marine Corps— 
we respectfully submit the following comments and recommendations 
to correct some deficiencies in the legislation S. 3081 under considera- 
tion by the Congress. 

PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 


To provide a means of enhancing career attractiveness in the uni- 
formed services to the extent that each of the individual services can 
be highly selective in accepting sufficient numbers of average and above 
average enlisted men and junior officers for retention at the time these 
men, enlisted and officers, complete their initial period of obligated 
service or—as we call it—career cornerstone. 

We must be more selective in obtaining and retaining personnel to 
man our defenses if we are to be fully capable of maintaining the peace 
or—should we be forced into war—of winning that war in the shortest 
possible time with a minimum of destruction to our own Nation and 
other nations of the free world. 

The primary results of such selectivity to our way of thinking are: 

1. Provide a hard-core of experienced military personnel, with at 
least 50 percent of professional military career men or such higher 
percentage of bona fide career men as each individual service may 
require to maintain a well-balanced grade structure in enlisted and 
officer status. Such a force would be capable of maintaining an of- 
fensive-defensive force of such significance under nearly any condi- 
tion short of a major outbreak of hostilities and—should we become 
engaged in a shooting war again—provide a stable base for expansion 
of military effort to the end that we could and would emerge victors 
in such hostilities. 

2. Increase the operating efficiency of our present military installa- 
tions to a point where we could attain much greater potential military 
effectiveness without a corresponding great outlay of money or—should 
circumstances dictate—operate our present military force more ef- 
fectively with fewer personnel and achieve economy in dollars and 
personnel. 

3. Achieve a significant reduction in training cost which, even if it 
amounted to 15 percent of the total would—based on figures previously 
furnished during these hearings by the Department of Defense— 
amount to untold millions of dollars each year. 
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OUR ANALYSIS OF EXISTING SITUATION 


The Career Compensation Act of 1949 as amended by the Pay Act 
of 1952 and, more recently, by the Career Incentive Act of 1955, cor- 
rected a large number of inequities in previous legislation—while 
continuing the status quo of other provisions which I will discuss 
later. A very significant factor to consider at this point is the fact 
that the enlisted personnel reenlistment rates did increase appreciably 
after the enactment of the Career Incentive Act of 1955 althocaghi still 
far too short of the percentages required to keep pace with the rapid 
technological advancements in weapons systems and techniques which 
have become available since enactment of the 1955 act. 

We feel that most of the credit for increase in reenlistments which 
did occur was due primarily to the pay and related benefits legislation 
enacted by the Congress in these past few years. At the same time 
we feel—although the question is in a large part outside of our im- 
mediate sphere of activity—that the omission of significant increases 
in pay for intermediate grade and senior officers in the 1955 act— 
apart from a lack of admnistrative authority for the services to re- 
duce the ‘hump” of World War II officers—was in itself a significant 
factor in influencing many young officers to leave the service. 

To summarize, from the viewpoint of career enlisted men, pay— 
immediate, later in a career, and after retirement—ranks as high on 
the list as any other factor. 

Lest the word “pay” by itself be misunderstood it is used by career 
enlisted men in its broadest sense—compensation in money, benefits, 
security for self and family. 

The ability of a man to provide adequately for his dependents, 
particularly during periods of enforced separation ; the ability to live 
comfortably and enjoy a normal homelife when not separated from 
his family—without having to worry about financial problems; the 
knowledge that he can afford to maintain and build a personal estate, 
earned retirement benefits and insurance, for protection of his family 
in the years ahead—all these spell “pay” and are referred to as such 
by the career enlisted men. 

When asked to define career opportunities on the outside that cause 
them to leave the service they invariably mention all the factors above, 
which in the final analysis is pay and security. A career motivated 
man—and there are many thousands of such men in the uniformed 
services—will tell you that he is not concerned with the dollar amount 
as much as he is concerned with whether it will be sufficient to meet 
essential needs of himself and family. 

Senator Symrneron. What is the difference between the dollar 
amount and enough to meet essential needs of himself and his family ? 

Mr. Lanepon. It varies directly, Mr. Chairman, with the status of 
the man. At the higher levels, the higher grades, they draw more 
money. There is a certain irreducible minimum at which they can- 
not support their dependents, and that is what they are concerned 
with. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanepon. Regarding our comments on legislation under con- 
sideration (S. 3081 and S. 2014), I would like to inject here if I may 
for the record that our statement is basically, we feel, in support of 
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the concept and philosophy outlined in S. 2014, but of necessity it 
is directed against what we feel are deficiencies in S. 3081. 

Basically, we feel that our position in our statement is in support 
of the major objectives and philosophies »mbodied in S. 2014. 

Frankly speaking, as previously stated before the House Armed 
Services Committee—we do not feel that the proposed legislation, 
S. 3081, as now written, goes far enough, fast enough—nor does it 
provide enough flexibility, in our opinion, to take care of the personnel 
procurement and retention problems of the uniformed services. 

Our reasons for this statement, which were covered in much greater 
detail in our attached statement on H. R. 9979, are summarized as 
follows: 

Item 1: The proposed bill, and testimony on the bill, appear to 
deemphasize military command requirements in favor of increased 
emphasis on specialization. 

Item 2: The bill, in our opinion, does not provide a sufficient differ- 
ential between military and civilian pay, for junior enlisted personnel 
and junior officers, to place the services in the necessary preferential 
position to outbid industry for the numbers of personnel required. 

Eliminating this preferential position for procuring junior per- 
sonnel automatically further aggravates the critical personnel situa- 
tion in higher pay grades, enlisted and officers. 

Item 3: The proposed bill does not, in our opinion, provide adequate 
assurance of pay commensurate with responsibilities and capabilities, 
from a career standpoint, for enlisted men, warrant officers, for officers 
with long periods of enlisted and warrant service prior to receiving 
a commission and—last but equally important—adequate pay for of- 
ficers in the higher pay grades. 

Item 4: The proposed bill, in our opinion, in its approach to incen- 
tive pay awards—referred to as “proficiency pay”—only creates new 
basic pay inversion to replace present ones. 

Career enlisted personnel have been very outspoken in their opposi- 
tion to such action. The Fleet Reserve Association, based on their 
stated objective of assisting the services in attaining a balanced pro- 
fessional military-specialist force, have submitted detailed comments 
on this problem to the House Armed Services Committee, together 
with two recommended methods of awarding incentive—proficiency 
pay. 
Both methods have been widely acclaimed, by career enlisted per- 
sonnel and many junior officers with long years of previous enlisted 
service, subsequent to our presentation before the House Armed 
Services Committee (Chairman, Congressman Kilday). 

Item 5: The proposed bill, which would set up a one-time dis- 
criminatory award of a 6-percent cost-of-living increase, and also a 
phased increase in pay for officers for 37 months following enactment 
creates a highly complex disbursing problem which will end up by 
actually offering a reduction in present pay scales to personnel en- 
tering the service in the years to come. 

We have recommended that increase be added to the proposed pay 
structure to provide a clean pay structure without interim complex1- 
ties and inequities, applicable to both active-duty and retired pay. 

Item 6: Earned retirement benefits and their relationship to 
active-duty pay is disregarded in this bill with reference to personnel 
already retired. 
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The proposed phased pay increase for those officers on active duty 
would appear—at the time—to further aggravate the situation in 
higher officer grades by causing such personnel, who might otherwise 
retire, to stay on for maximum increase in pay in grade. 

This phase-in would also create considerable difference in retirement 
pay for officers of the same grade with approximately the same length 
of service who retired at various times, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
immediately before, during, and after, the 37-month phase-in period. 

For this reason, and the fact that we think these career men are en- 
titled to be paid what the Congress thinks they are worth now—rather 
than 37 months hence—we recommend that active- duty pay be directly 
related to retirement pay, including those already retired, and that 
the phasing plan in pay for officers be eliminated, and we recommend, 
for all military personnel of the uniformed services, congressional 
action to establish the fact that military retirement pay is an “earned 
retirement benefit” subject only to cancellation under the same rules 
which govern the payment of retirement pay to other Federal em- 
ployees. 

SUMMATION 


The foregoing comments and recommendations represent the main 
features which we feel will need correction if the end objective of the 
bill is to be realized—suflicient enhancement of career incentives to 
permit selective recruiting and retention of personnel by the uni- 
formed services. 

A sincere effort has been made to compress this presentation into 
the shortest possible time. 

The very complexity and scope of the bill made it virtually impos- 
sible for us to further reduce our statements and cover the main 
features of the career enlisted men’s viewpoint which we believe to be 
of interest and importance to the committee in its deliberations on this 
bill—in our opinion—the most important single bill affecting military 
personnel that has been proposed in the past few years or which—in 
our opinion—will be proposed in the foreseeable future. 

Many of the comments made by our association may appear to be 
controversial and for this reason we have prepared a more detailed 
extension of remarks on an item-by-item basis, in the order listed 
above. We feel that the reasoning set forth in our extension of 
remarks is of considerable ieaportanee e and I will be pleased to read 
them—or I might state at this time I would prefer if the chairman 
will accept it, that I do not read them but be open for questioning, for 
the additional questions they may generate or—should time not per- 
mit—we respectfully request they be inserted in the record as an ex- 
tension of the remarks in this statement. 

On behalf of all career enlisted personnel of all the services, and 
more particularly the membership of the Fleet Reserve Association, 
I thank you again for affording us this opportunity to present our 
views to you, and through you and your committee ‘to the Congress, 
on this most essential piece of legislation. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Langdon, we appreciate your testimony. 
This would appear to be of some length and it might be well if you 
would give it to us and we can study it to place it at this point in the 
record instead of having you read it. 

However, I would be glad to do whatever you would prefer. 
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Mr. Lanepon. I would appreciate the opportunity of submitting 


it in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad to attempt 
to answer any questions that you may have, based on the points made 


here. 
(The appended statement referred to is as follows :) 


FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1958. 
Hon. Pavut J. Kitpay, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, House Armed Services Committee, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN KILDAY: The enclosed statement represents our interpre- 
tation of the manner in which our proposed principle of combining accelerated 
promotion incentive, with longevity of service, could be applied to the officers’ 
pay structure set forth in section 201 (a) of H. R. 9979. 

This statement was prepared in response to an increasing number of inquiries 
from individuals in the services, both officer and enlisted, subsequent to our 
presentation before your committee yesterday, February 27, 1958, and comments 
from several of your colleagues. 

The enclosed outline of a suggested new section 201 (a) for present section 
201 (a) of H. R. 9979, embodies the intent of the several recommendations on 
junior and senior officers’ pay and related considerations as submitted in our 
statement of February 27, 1958. 

The statement reflects the answers and additional recommendations I would 
have made had time permitted an expansion of my remarks while testifying 
before your committee. 

I beg the indulgence of you and the members of your committee in asking that 
you consider the enclosed information at the same time you consider our previous 
statement, and appendix thereto, of February 27, 1958. 

It is respectfully requested, if it is permissible, that the enclosed statement 
be included in the record of hearings as an extension of remarks to our formal 
presentation on February 27, 1958. 

Faithfully and respectfully, 
Russert A. LANGDON, 
National Secretary and Permanent Chairman, 
National Legislative Committee. 


STATEMENT OF RussELL A. LANGDON, USN (RETIRED), NATIONAL SECRETARY AND 
PERMANENT CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, FLEET RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION BEFORE THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, with your per- 
mission I would like to read a prepared statement and file certain related infor- 
mation, which has a bearing on our statement, for further consideration by the 
committee at such time as you consider the minute details of the legislation at 
hand, H. R. 9979. 

As a preface to our statement, which summarizes what we, the Fleet Reserve 
Association, consider to be major defects in the pending legislation and recom- 
mends possible solutions for several of the most controversial items, I do not 
believe it is necessary to establish our qualifications for making this appearance, 
particularly in view of the many appearances of my distinguished predecessor 
in office, Comdr. Charles E. Lofgren, USN, retired, before your committee during 
the past years, prior to his retirement in 1957 after a quarter century with the 
Fleet Reserve Association. 

With a membership of 50,000 motivated career enlisted men, of whom 30,000 
are serving on active duty in enlisted, warrant, and commissioned officer grades 
in all parts of the world, we are in a position to obtain reactions on proposed 
legislation and other matters of national interest. I might add that we some- 
times get this reaction whether we ask for it or not. Our membership repre- 
sents hundreds of thousands of man-years of active military service. We feel, 
therefore, that the Fleet Reserve Association’s views are of interest and impor- 
tance to our Congress, as the only such association whose primary efforts are 
directed toward the career enlisted man, not only for the Navy and Marine 
Corps but, since all their problems are comparable, for all career enlisted per- 
sonnel of the uniformed services. 
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OUR POSITION 


The Fleet Reserve Association feels that the career incentive legislation 
sponsored by this committee (Subcommittee, No, 2, of the House Armed 
Services Committee) and enacted by the Congress in recent years has had a 
marked effect in helping the services to attract and retain additional career 
men in the uniformed services. We are, therefore, loath to abandon many 
of the principles, such as longevity, which have been evolved and subjected 
to practical application during these years. : 

We recognize that changing times and technological advancements require 
us to keep abreast of the time. We certainly would be the last to disagree 
with our military leaders as to the seriousness of the military personnel 
situation. 

Military potential is, in effect, the number and quality of personnel assigned 
to the task. Our membership found out the hard way in World War I, 
World War II, and Korea, that the man behind the gun still limits the 
eapability of the gun. The Cordiner Committee stated it very explicitly when 
they said, “Realization of the full potential of the billions of dollars worth 
of ships, planes, tanks, and guns provided by the taxpayer is dependent upon 
fully qualified personnel to operate them.” 

Which adds up to this: We must obtain our personnel on what is referred 
to in industrial circles as a “sellers market.’’ We must pay their price. 

We feel that we must remain embarked on a program to attract and retain 
sufficient numbers of average and above average personnel to meet the needs 
of the uniformed services and, equally important, we must accept and 
adequately support the byproducts of such a program, as they develop, in the 
form of increased costs for pay and other career incentives. This program if 
it is to be effective at all, must insure that the military can successfully 
compete with private industry in their efforts to attract and retain average 
and above average personnel in military careers, particularly during the 
transition periods where enlisted men and junior officers complete first 
enlistments and periods of obligated service. 

We must also, for example, be in a position to assure these average and 
above average personnel that the ground rules, those factors upon which they 
base their decision to make a career of the uniformed services, will not be 
changed adversely at some future date after they have, in effect, reached 
the point of no return in years of service. The specific exclusion of retired 
personnel in the pending bill is, in our opinion, an excellent example of an 
attempt to change the ground rules. Having heard the comments of this 
committee, we have every confidence that this committee, and the Congress, 
will insist upon the retention of this long-established congressional poliey in 
any pay bill, retaining what has been probably the most significant and 
effective career incentive of all time—earned retirement benefits—by including 
personnel on the retired list. 

We cannot, however, in good conscience, bearing in mind some of the 
reaction received from our career membership, agree that some of the 
major career incentives that have been proposed to solve this problem, such 
as the much publicized and discussed “proficiency plan,” will be effective if 
implemented. Our reasons for making this statement are simple but, we 
believe, extremely practical. Although there are no provisions, as such, in 
the present bill under discussion, a considerable portion of the testimony to 
date on the bill has hinged on the subject of proficiency pay. We, therefore, 
at this time, and prior to presenting our recommendations on the pay Dill 
itself, submit our objections and one of two, at least in our opinion, practical 
and attainable solutions on the subject of incentive or, as it is called, profi- 
ciency pay. 

This proficiency pay plan has been labeled as a career incentive, but let’s 
see what the career men in the field think about it—on the basis of information 
published to date: 

It is important, for example, to note that hundreds of delegates of the Fleet 
Reserve Association, the majority of them in pay grade E-6 and E-~7, at a 
free-swinging national convention in October 1957, after considerable heated 
discussion, all critical, went on record as unanimously disapproving the then 
publicized plans for proficiency pay. Their primary reasons: Pay inversion, 
compromise of military prestige, morale implications involved in stigmatizing 
those not granted proficiency pay as not having what it takes to be promoted 
in grade from a military viewpoint. Summarized it may be said that the pro- 
97221—58—pt. 2——35 
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posal, at least in the minds of the career man whom it is supposed to convince 
or influence, fails to recognize that we are a military organization first and 
foremost and our various specialist skills are employed to maintain what we 
have always had in the past, and expect to maintain in the future, a military 
force superior to all manned by personnel second to none. 

Your distinguished counsel, Russell Blandford, asked a question which I 
did not hear answered by witnesses testifying at the time. Quite probably it 
was not answered because only a career man who is or has been in the enlisted 
ranks for an appreciable length of time, such as one of our membership, could 
provide a qualified practical answer. His question: What will an E-—6 think 
who is in charge of an E—5 where the E—5 is drawing E-7 pay? 

I have asked that question many times in recent months and invariably, 
whether the answer comes from Navy, Marine Corps, Army, or Air Force 
personnel, I receive a reply along the following lines: 

“T don’t like it and I don’t think that any man who has anything on the ball 
will like it.” 

Jarlier this week, in this very committee room while waiting for the hearings 
to commence, I posed the same question to three E-5 Air Force sergeants who 
were here apparently as spectators. Inquiry developed that they were in 
different skill groups and worked in different organizations, but one thing 
they had in common: they freely volunteered their objection to a proficiency 
pay inversion principle that could place one of their subordinates ahead of 
them in the pay line. We summarize our objections, and comments, by saying 
that, in our considered opinion, it may be all right in theory, but we do not 
believe it will accomplish the purpose for which designed if it should be 
implemented. 

OUR PROPOSAL 


As stated earlier, we do believe that we must change with the times. We 
recognize that certain types of incentives, particularly in the field of pay, 
ean and do play an important part and can influence military personnel. 

After listening to a number of distinguished personages discuss this incen- 
tive pay (proficiency) with your committee, and without having heard an alter- 
nate solution to the pay inversion principle originally proposed, we are more 
convinced than ever that our proposed method of providing incentive pay, 
submitted herewith, is workable and practicable of attainment. Our plan pre- 
eludes pay inversion. It provides horizonal in-grade incentive in addition to 
the present grade-to-grade promotional incentive and thereby rewards the man 
who qualifies in all respects for advancement but could not be promoted due 
to lack of billets. I am happy to report that, as a result of a spot check with 
career men in E-5, E-6, and E-7 pay grades in the Washington area after 
firming up the proposal, every man questioned grasped the idea immediately 
and all approved of it. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. We submit 
to you gentlemen that this recommendation will meet with the approval of the 
career enlisted man, and we feel, with at least some of the service departments. 

For those men who are in all respects qualified for advancement, and who 
successfully passed the competitive exam but could not be advanced to the 
next higher pay grade because of lack of billets: 

Advance such men to the top pay of the pay grade in which they are currently 
serving, without regard for time in the pay grade, under the assumption that 
they are, except for lack of billets, qualified for higher pay grade. (Such a 
recognition of incentive would encourage competition without creating pay 
inversions or pay grade inversions. For those men already at the top of the 
grade in pay there would be no incentive under the assumption that they must, 
after that many years in grade, actually compete for and gain an advancement 
to gain a pay raise. ) 

In connection with implementation of any type of proficiency pay or, as our 
members would prefer to have it called, incentive pay, we submit for your 
consideration the following recommendations which we feel are pertinent to 
the problem, requiring either congressional action or administrative action by 
the Secretaries concerned : 


Recommendation No. 1 

Recognize the fact that personnel in the uniformed services are, first, mili- 
tary personnel and required to perform military duties; second, they are special- 
ists with duties to perform in support of military operations. 
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Recommendation No. 2 


Abandon the use of the word “proficiency,” except as a factor for advancement 
in rate, and use the word “incentive pay” instead. (Many career personnel 
feel that continued use of the word “proficiency” implies that any man not fully 
qualified for at least 1 or 2 grades above his present grade, professionally that 
is, is considered a deadhead by personnel administration. ) 


Recommendation No. 3 


Make whatever regulation is written into the pay bill (assuming that our 
proposal or some other proposal will be acceptable to the committee) broad 
enough so that it conld be made equally applicable to all enlisted personnel 
in the uniformed services and, if practicable, to all warrant officers W-1 through 
W-4 and junior commissioned officers O-1 through O-4. 


Recommendation No. 4 

Authorize Secretaries concerned to implement provisions for incentive pay 
as written into the pay bill and insure funds for that purpose by inserting 
a section in the bill to read: “The Secretary of the executive or military depart- 
ment concerned may transfer, out of any appropriations available to him for 
obligation, into appropriations properly chargeable for pay, such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out this act.” 
Recommendation No. 5 


Provide that application of incentive pay be based on servicewide competition 
rather than localized regulations. (An acceptable base would be something 
similar to the servicewide examinations such as those presently employed by 
the Navy and Marine Corps. ) 


Recommendation No. 6 

Retain military rank and grade structure which is so essential to discipline 
and efficient conduct of military operations but add 2 new enlisted grades, E-8 
and E-9, and 2 new officer grades O-9 and O-10. 
Recommendation No. 7 


Each service establish their own standard servicewide qualifications, military 
and professional, for each pay grade, enlisted and officer. 


Recommendation No. 8 


Establish standards for each year in every instance that call for average 
and above average personnel to fill established billets, maintaining these high 
standards by personnel control methods presently available to the services. 


Recommendation No. 9 


Based on servicewide examinations, promote the best fitted to fill existing 
billets in next higher grade not more often than on a quarterly basis. 


Recommendation No, 10 


Explore the application of this principle to the warrant grades to replace the 
present inflexible time-in-grade requirements and allow accelerated promotion of 
outstanding officers; also, explore the application of this principle to the junior 
officer grades, O-1 through O—4, as a great potential career incentive for out- 
standing and above-average officers in the 1-12 year group which is reported to 
be so critical. 

With one last reference to incentive pay prior to turning our attention to the 
provisions of the pay bill under consideration, I can advise that we will, in our 
recommendation on the pay bill itself, set forth what we consider to be still 
another strong potential incentive pay principle. 


OUR COM MENTS AND RECOM MENDATIONS ON H, R. 9979 


Frankly speaking we do not feel that the proposed pay bill, as now written, 
goes far enough, fast enough, nor does it provide enough flexibility, in our opinion, 
to take care of the personnel procurement and retention problem of the uniformed 
services. 

Prior to presenting certain specific recommendations, amendments, and addi- 
tions which we fee) will greatly enhance the career incentive features of this or 
any future bill we feel that the basic considerations which make this bill objec- 
tional to our career personnel should be set forth. 


! 
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These objectional features, not necessarily listed in order of what we consider 
to be their importance, are as follows: 

We feel that the bill, as now written, would serve to repel the very personnel, 
average and above, whom we wish to attract because it would omit what has 
proven in practice to be the most effective of all career incentives—earned retire- 
ment benefits—by excluding retired personnel. In addition, this bill, in our 
opinion, fails to adequately protect and enhance career attractiveness for the 
lower enlisted pay grades, both now and in the future, for E—1, E-2, and E-3 
ratings, by eliminating future longevity incentives and, in effect, telling these 
men, who are the source of supply for all of our higher enlisted ratings, that at 
some date X years from now they will, upon entry into service, actually get less 
pay than their contemporaries do now. I have listened with interest to certain 
statistics quoted by your distinguished counsel, Russell Blandford, as to numbers 
of personnel in these pay grades and years of service. We are confident that he 
has all the figures needed to substantiate our statement and we have restated 
the problem here because it is a major deficiency and, in our considered opinion, 
will nullify our efforts unless corrected. 

We are submitting a proposed method of correcting this deficiency in our de- 
tailed recommended amendment to section 203 (a) of the bill which I will cover 
shortly in this report. . 

We feel that the complexity introduced by injecting and intermingling the 6 
percent increase with the proposed basic pay during the next few years will, 
from a practical standpoint, create a number of inequities even within the same 
pay grade where a matter of a few days will provide alternate pay elections. We 
feel that continually fluctuating pay within grades, except for specified years of 
service, or active duty in grade, can create inequities. In our recommended 
revision of section 203 (a) of the bill we are proposing a graduated pay structure 
which, if approved, may possibly accomplish as much or more than the proposed 
6 percent coupled with pay of the proposed bill. 

We know that the bill did not provide for those career enlisted men, with 8 or 
more years enlisted service and/or warrant service, who were promoted to com- 
missioned officer status. We were pleased to hear the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs state their feelings that something must be done to correct this 
oversight since, from testimony to date, this group of officers in the O-1 to 0-4 
grades are bona fide career men and the services can and do utilize them to fill 
in the blanks caused by large scale release of other junior officers to inactive duty. 
Career members of the Fleet Reserve Association, and some of their contem- 
poraries, all of whom were in this group prepared and submitted to us, at our 
request and voluntarily, several proposed solutions. We in turn have prepared 
what appears to be an equitable and practical solution to this problem and it is 
submitted herewith as a proposed new section 201 (c) of the present bill, with 
the recommendation that the present section 201 (c) in the bill be redesignated 
as 201 (d). I might add that our proposal does meet with the unqualified 
approval of the various officers in the LDO, MSC, and other officers integrated 
from career enlisted ranks. 

Our proposal reaffirms and reestablishes a strong compatible pay structure 
incentive for career enlisted personnel to try for promotion to officer rank, 
either from enlisted grades or warrant grades. 

In recommending deletion of section 202 (b), in order to place LDO’s under a 
new section 201 (c), we took a close look at the warrant pay scales, section 
202 (a) and the incentive therein. While the pay scales are adequate it is 
noted that the inflexible time in grade rules for promotion from W-2 to W-3 
to W-4 leave no leeway for accelerated promotion of outstanding warrant 
officers. The routine 22 or 23 dollar per month raise comes around every 2 
years from the time a man accepts W-1 until retired. Assuming he is selected 
to W-4, if the 6-year mandatory service in each grade doesn’t force his retire- 
ment before that time, it doesn’t appear to be much incentive to overexert 
himself to further improve his technical skills. We recommend that the com- 
mittee take a close look at the warrant officer bill with a view to providing, 
in this bill, some provisions for reward of merit and incentive in the warrant 
pay structure other than the inflexible 6-year rule. 

We have previously stated that we felt the services should be placed in an 
extremely favorable competitive position in their efforts to retain, or influence, 
enlisted men and junior officers at the time they reach what we call career 
cornerstones—that time when their initial enlistment or obligated service 
expires. The only way, to our knowledge, that this can be done is by pay, 
both immediately and in the future potential. 
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In looking at future potential we find that the question of whether retire- 
ment pay is an earned right or benefit has not been established. We noted 
with pleasure that the chairman, Congressman Kilday, had introduced a bill 
(H. R. 9678) to resolve this important question—a question which we feel 
falls directly under the heading of important career incentives. We feel that 
this bill could be the vehicle for resolving the problem and have drawn up a 
rough outline of a proposed new section to be inserted in this bill, shown as 
section 4 (c) and 4 (d) in the draft outline submitted with this statement. 

With this preface and the committee may feel that I am using that word 
rather loosely, I submit our proposed version of a new section 201 (c), with a 
short explanation as to the career man’s thinking behind the proposal; and 
our proposed revision of the existing section 203 (a) of the bill, which deals 
with enlisted pay. To the best of our knowledge and belief this proposed 
revision will adequately provide a reasonable and effective longevity and step 
in grade compromise, without pay inversion, but with a significant incentive for 
well qualified men to move up ahead of the average longevity pattern for years 
of service. The plan is designed to protect those men, and they are needed 
men, in rates where promotion is relatively slow by permitting them, when 
they fiaally do break the barrier of slow promotions, to move directly into the 
appropriate pay for their number of years of active service. 

We do not feel that it was within our prerogative to attempt to apply our 
principles to the officers’ pay scale set forth in section 201 (a), and our pro- 
posed section 201 (c), but we do suggest that, in our opinion, a similar appli- 
cation might be made to officers’ pay. 

For the record, we have not attempted to provide any cost estimates of 
this program since we feel that the Congress will not only provide the amount 
of funds required to implement their final bill but also, and equally important 
in our opinion, insure that the services will be able to use those funds to 
implement the bill. 

In implementing the bill we do hope that the Congress will concur with our 
distinguished Chiefs of Staff and place the bill in full effect without the 
complicated 4-year phasing plan which says, in effect, you are worth that 
much to us now but we aren’t going to pay you all of what we think you are 
worth until 4 years from now. 

While the major portion of our presentation has been in support of career 
incentives for enlisted personnel we feel that we would be remiss in our obliga- 
tion to our membership—as set forth in that part of the preamble of our con- 
stitution which states * * * “Our responsibility to aid in maintaining adequate 
naval defense for our beloved country; our desire to assist in obtaining the best 
type of American manhood for our Navy and Marine Corps.’—if we did not 
strongly advocate the establishment of the pay structure recommended for our 
senior officers. 

Gen. Omar Bradley once made the statement that there is no second prize in 
war. This we believe. We also believe that the current tempo of world events 
is such that an increasingly large number of our senior officers will continue to 
be placed in situations where any one of them, by their individual decisions and 
actions at the time, may well determine our future path between peace and war. 
For this reason alone we strongly recommend immediate implementation of the 
full proposal, rather than phased-in proposals, in order to assure our country 
that the Congress has provided a means whereby a sufficient number of top- 
flight personnel will aspire to compete for top command during a career in the 
uniformed services. Only by affording the uniformed services of a high degree 
of selectivity can this be accomplished. 

We feel that the scope of this problem does not permit sufficient statement of 
many other important details at this time. If the committee desires I request 
that we be given an opportunity to enlarge on our proposals at a future date, 
whether in public or executive session. 

The Fleet Reserve Association thanks you for all the career men of the uni- 
formed services for having been granted this opportunity to testify on this most 
important subject. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES FOR OUR PROPOSED NEW SECTION 201 (C) 


(The base rate for O-1 was arrived at by adding the current differential of 
$49.10 between O-1 and the W-1 to the basic pay of the W—1 under the DOD bill 
of $350. This preserves the incentive for the O-1 program over the W-1 pro- 
gram and recognizes the higher rank, greater responsibilities, and higher en- 
trance requirements. It also preserves all sources of procurement from B-6, 
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B-7, W-1, and W-2 for both the LDO and MSC programs by offering increases 
in pay for entering the O-1 program. There are no pay inversions under the 
plan. The O-4 at the top of his grade is paid $634.10 and on promotion to O-5 
is paid $660 basic plus $50 active duty supplement pay. This plan would correct 
all the inequities of the Defense proposal and is an easy corrective device which 
would not disturb the remainder of the Defense recommendations. It will 
be noted that the academy man while serving in the grades 0-1 to O-4 will 
realize a gain of $13,288.68 under the Defense plan. If this recommendation 
is adopted, the former enlisted man will realize a gain of $6,399 over the 16%- 
year period—less than half of that of the academy man. ) 

Footnote to section 201 (b): All commissioned officers of the uniformed serv- 
ices in these grades with 8 or more years of prior active Federal service credit- 
able for pay purposes in enlisted and/or warrant officer status in the uniformed 
services are assigned to the pay grade prescribed in section 201 (c) of this title. 

“(c) For basic pay purposes, all commissioned officers of the uniformed serv- 
ices, whether under temporary or permanent appointment, who have completed 
8 or more years of prior active Federal service, creditable for pay purposes, in 
an enlisted or warrant officer status, or in a combination of both, in the uni- 
formed services, are assigned in the rank or grade in which serving, as set forth 
in section 201 (b), to the following pay grades and are entitled to the rates of 
pay prescribed as follows: 

| Increased basic pay for years 
j of service in grade— 














“Pay grade Base rate |___ 
| After 2 years | After 4 years 
es re ee dpe anh seouepee $579. 10 $606. 10 $634. 10 
TL dddaulbbenmmes abet 511.10 533. 10 555. 10 
«S22 So Le a 445. 10 467. 10 bee Se 
a Listened Stik ndtsbls chgen s4citaotawbaate ddeapooshs 399. 10 | een 
| 








Excerpts From H. R. 9979 or THE 85rH CONGRESS, 2p SEssION, WITH FLEET 
RESERVE ASSOCIATION RECOMMENDATIONS AND PROPOSED AMENDMENTS INCORPO- 
RATED THEREIN 


A BILL To change the method of computing basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 is amended as follows: 

(1) Title I is amended by adding the following new clauses at the end of 
section 102 (37 U. 8. C. 231): 

“(1) Members of the Army National Guard or the Air National Guard, while 
serving in that status, are considered to be members of the uniformed services. 

“(m) The term ‘active duty’ includes active duty for training or any other 
full-time active duty.” 

(2) Title II is amended as follows: 

(A) By striking out the heading thereof and present sections 201 and 202 
(37 U. S. C. 232 and 233) and inserting the following in place thereof: 


“TITLE II—BASIC PAY AND SPECIAL PAYS 


“BASIC PAY—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


“Sec. 201. (a) For the purposes of computing the basic pay of commis- 
sioned officers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly 
basic pay is established within each pay grade according to years of service in 
that grade except as hereinafter provided for personnel with previous active 
Federal service in an enlisted or warrant officer status, as follows: 
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Increased basic pay for years of service in pay grade— 


“Pay grade | Base rate | | 
| 
| 


After 
6 years 


After | After | After After After 
lyear | 2years | 3 years | 4 years | 5 years 


= 


$458 | 
365 | 








“(b) For basic pay purposes, commissioned officers are assigned by the rank or 
grade in which serving, whether under temporary or permanent appointment, to 
the various pay grades prescribed by subsection (a) of this section as follows: 


| Army, Air Force, and | Navy, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service 
Marine Corps Coast and Geodetic Survey 
apeante a a | _s eo ‘ 
General. ..............| Admiral. 
Lieutenant general_....| Vice admiral 
-| Major general_._......| Rear admiral (upper half)_..| Surgeon General, Deputy 
| Surgeon General, Assistant 
Surgeon General having 
| rank of major general. 
| Brigadier general_.....| Rear admiral (lower half) | Assistant Surgeon General 
commodore, having rank of brigadier 
general. 
| Colonel Director grade. 
| Lieutenant colonel_...| Commander Senior grade. 
Major ! | Lieutenant commander !_._.| Full grade. 
Captain !_- | Lieutenant ! Senior assistant grade. 
ist lieutenant ! Lieutenant (junior grade) !__| Assistant grade. 
| 2d lieutenant ! Ensign ! Junior assistant grade. 








‘*1 All commissioned officers of the uniformed services in these grades with 8 or more years of prior active 
Federal service creditable for pay purposes in enlisted and/or warrant officer status in the uniformed 
services are assigned to the pay grade prescribed in section 201 (c) of this title. 


“(c) For basic pay purposes, all commissioned officers of the uniformed serv- 
ices, whether under temporary or permanent appointment, who have completed 
eight or more years of prior active Federal service, creditable for pay purposes, in 
an enlisted or warrant officer status, or a combination of both, in the uniformed 
services, are assigned in the rank or grade in which serving, as set forth in section 
201 (b), to the following pay grades, and are entitled to the rates of pay pre- 
scribed as follows: 


Increased basic pay for years 
| of service in grade 
'*Pay grade Base rate oe 
| 
° | 
After 2 years After 4 years 


$579. 10 | $606. 10 $634. 10 
511. 10 | 533. 10 | 555. 10 
445.10 | 467.10 |_-- 

399. 10 422. 10 | 
| 


“(d) In addition to the pay and allowances otherwise authorized by this Act, 
commissioned officers of a uniformed service on active duty under a call or order 
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that does nut specify a period of thirty days or less, are entitled to additional 
increments of basic pay at monthly rates as follows: 





“Pay grade | Monthlyrate 
MD ek cuts. diel Hotties nbs desis naesbdnegienbcbimwescncpedcodnanseses $50 
ie einer lila at ail ee rina al eel etn oid acm mnk hotties ndamadirnaensamenetn a 100 
i en i a tin ieee ea eu Le cnukbl sy akide aa eecenEtias ace deamibewoaabowcalaa 100 
Si nbn tcchdpadan cab abe mae ht welegwabthsnne cp un dai ckpdeeitedincheme atin aiewad Sus iehe un wake 50 
| 


“In the computation of retired pay, severance pay, or readjustment pay- 
ments, authorized under any provision of law, or pay provided by section 680 
of title 10, United States Code, section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 
1946 (37 U. S. C. 33 (c)), or section 219 (c) of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U. S. C. 210-1), the additional increment provided by this subsection is 
not considered a part of the active duty pay or of the monthly basic pay of 
the applicable pay grades of the officers concerned. 


“BASIC PAY—WARRANT OFFICERS 


“Sec. 202. (a) For the purposes of computing the basic pay of warrant 
officers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly 
basic pay is established within each pay grade according to years of service 
in that grade, as follows: 





Increased basic pay for 
years of service in grade 





“Pay grade Base rate Aes re 
After 2 years After 4 years 
| | — | 
ek Ss eee Bee Os en ak eeraaenaedeed ine $530 $557 $585 
gee ge tS 462 484 
a eB eyo ta eine aactelamiee hin 396 418 440 


“BASIC PAY—-ENLISTED MEMBERS 


“Sec. 203. (a) For the purpose of computing the basic pay of enlisted mem- 
bers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic 
pay is established within each pay grade according to years of active service 
in that grade, or total active Federal service, as follows: 








“Pay | Pay rate Active service in grade Years of active Federal 
grade or service 
E-9d | $455.00 | 6 or more years -- Sichs Ubon wascimnsnewsenecncananensl GPeer ae ieee 
E-9ec 440.00 | 4to6 years ___-_- Sohal Kainetince s<acceh SU ae ee 
E-9b IS SOND son. theme pkbacnchkacstconnestewesssvexasel QUOE Ge FORER 
E-9a Nn ann nan dchinSewclenactaetbassainusntel Seen am Sele 
E-8e 395.00 | 4.or more years _- coca de .....------| Over 26 years. 
E-8b 380.00 | 2 to 4 years__-__--- Sebinewsiie ....----.-.-.| Over 24 years. 
E-8a 365. 00 | 0 to 2 years . veninitalnhwntiopnde-s ..-----.--| Over 22 years. 
E-7c 350.00 | 4 or more years--_--__--- 2 recameesccisnacte| PWR oe SORES, 
E-7b 335.00 | 2 to 4 years piers ..---------| Over 18 years. 
E-7a Le eR 2... coccaeadetatnudaucstansvssnccent GONOP EO SUG, 
E-6c OT a LS ee ere ee ee 
E-6b I ne Oso oc in cwiha danas eeebashaeka sc cieed Over 14 years. 
E-6a OD ek nse dpename demons nema ial arn i eee 
E-5e Dee ft 2 Or mre FONE... eco esses pawn anno Over 10 years. 
E-5b SE RSE er ere eee eg 
E-5a 210.00 | 0 to 2 years fy en pieeeita ce Fiasoonedeelaegael Se es 
E-4b 180.00 | 2 or more years _ --- Seba hc bode AERA bie deni ah side lll a ees 
E-4a 160.00 | 0 to 2 years ; Se cine e area ne ekiee ata sacks ed aes io 
E-3b 140.00 | 2 or more years. ------- a cima mata ae Over 4 years. 
E-3a 120.00 | 0 to 2 years o Radiat Mataearudas eke : Over 2 years. 
E-2b 55, Oe | 2 OF Mate Feuts...-................-- ie i Over 4 years. 
E-2a A PO ene eee 7 _..----| Over 2 years. 
E-lc ee Fe SP INS oo oink ccciennncasenacsen ee Over 4 years. 
E-1b 83. 20 | 4 months to 2 years. .__..---.-.---- 

E-la 78.00 | 0 to 4 months_. 











§ 


— 
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“(b) For basic pay purposes, enlisted members shall be distributed by the 
Secretary concerned, in the manner determined by him, and with the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense, in the various pay grades prescribed by subsection 
(a) of this section. 

“(c) Aviation cadets of the Navy, the Air Force, or the Marine Corps are 
entitled to monthly basic pay at the rate of 50 per centum of the base rate of a 
commissioned officer in pay grade O-1, as prescribed in section 201 (a) of 
this title. 

“BASIC PAY—ENTITLEMENT 


“Sec. 204. (a) A member of a uniformed service who is on active duty is 
entitled to the basic pay of the pay grade to which assigned as a result of 
his proficiency in that grade, or in which distributed, in accordance with his 
years of active service in that pay grade, or total active Federal service, as 
appropriate, as prescribed in sections 201, 202, and 208 of this Act. For the 
purpose of this Act, a member of the Army National Guard or Air National 
Guard who is performing full-time training, training duty with pay, or other 
full-time duty, authorized by sections 316, 503, 504, or 505 of title 32, United 
States Code, is considered to be on active duty. 

“(b) When a member of a uniformed service is ordered to active duty under 
an order that specifies a period of thirty days or less, or when a member of 
the Army National Guard or Air National Guard is called into Federal service 
under a call that specifies a period of thirty days or less, the time required 
to perform travel, as prescribed by regulations of the Secretary concerned, 
from home to first duty station, and from last duty station to home, is con- 
sidered active duty. When a member of a uniformed service is ordered to 
active duty under an order that does not specify a period of thirty days or 
less, or when a member of the Army National Guard or Air National Guard 
is called into Federal service under a call that does not specify a period of 
thirty days or less, the time required to perform travel from home to first 
duty station and from last duty station to home, by the mode of transportation 
authorized in the orders to the member, is considered active duty. 

“(e) Any payments accruing under law to any member of a uniformed 
service incident to his release from active duty or for his return home incident 
to release from that duty, may be paid to that member before his departure 
from last duty station, whether or not he actually performs the travel involved. 


“YEARS OF SERVICE IN GRADE 


“Sec. 205. (a) Except as provided in subsections (b)—(d), all periods of 
service of a member of a uniformed service in a pay grade, whether or not 
on active duty, shall be credited in determining his years of service in that 
pay grade. However, for the purposes of this section— 

“(1) no service which preceded a period of more than three months 
during which the person concerned was not a member of a uniformed 
service may be credited ; 

““(2) a member who is serving on active duty in any grade while hold- 
ing another grade is considered to be serving only in his active duty pay 
grade; 

“(3) a member who, while he is not on active duty, holds a temporary 
grade that is higher than his reserve grade, is considered to be serving 
only in that temporary grade; 

“(4) an enlisted member, or warrant officer, of the Army National 
Guard or Air National Guard who is also a Reserve commissioned officer 
is considered to be serving as a commissioned officer only when he is on 
active duty as a commissioned officer ; and 

“(5) a member who served in a pay grade before becoming eighteen 
years of age may be credited with that service under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary concerned. 

“(b) For the purposes of determining years of service in a pay grade, a 
member of a uniformed service whose name is on a temporary disability retired 
list, or any other retired list, of a uniformed service is not considered to be serv- 
ing in his pay grade when he is not on active duty. However, a member of a uni- 
formed service whose name is on a temporary disability retired list and who is 
restored to active duty in his uniformed service under section 1211 of title 10, 
United States Code, is entitled to credit for the years of service in his pay grade 
while he was on that temporary disability retired list. 
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“(e) For the purposes of determining years of service in a pay grade, a 
member of a uniformed service who is— 

“(1) reduced to a lower pay grade for other than inefficiency or dis- 
ciplinary reasons ; 

“(2) reenlisted in a Regular component of a uniformed service within 
three months after release from active duty as an officer of that uniformed 
service ; 

“(3) ordered to active duty in a pay grade lower than that of any tem- 
porary or permanent grade he holds; or 

“(4) discharged from a Reserve enlistment for immediate enlistment in a 
Regular component of a uniformed service in a pay grade lower than his 
Reserve grade ; 

is entitled, if he has served in the higher pay grade for at least one year, to the 
highest pay of the pay grade to which he is reduced, ordered to active duty, 
enlisted, or reenlisted, or to the highest pay of any intermediate pay grade to 
which he may later be promoted. A member who is so reduced, ordered to active 
duty, enlisted, or reenlisted, and who has not served in the higher pay grade 
for at least one year, or a member who is reduced to a lower pay grade for effi- 
ciency or for disciplinary reasons, is entitled to credit, in the pay grade to which 
reduced, ordered to active duty, enlisted, or reenlisted, or in any intermediate pay 
grade to which he may later be promoted, for his years of service in the higher 
pay grade in addition to any time previously served in the lower grades. A 
member who is reduced to a lower pay grade for inefficiency or for disciplinary 
reasons, and who is later promoted to the pay grade in which he was serving 
before being reduced, is not entitled to credit, in the pay grade to which promoted, 
for his previous service in that grade. 

“(d) If any of the service of a member of a uniformed service in his current 
step in his pay grade is determined, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, to be unsatisfactory, he may not be advanced to a higher 
step within his pay grade until such time as his service in his current step in 
his pay grade is determined under those regulations to be satisfactory, No 
service in a pay grade that is determined to be unsatisfactory for the purposes 
of this subsection may be counted for the purpose of determining years of service 
in any pay grade, 

“(e) For the purposes of this section, service in a pay grade is considered 
to begin on the date when the appointment or promotion to, or enlistment in, 
the grade concerned is effective for pay purposes.” 

(B) By redesignating present section 203 (37 U. S. C. 234) as section 206 
and amending subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 

“(b) In addition to any pay, allowances, or special or incentive pays to which 
they are otherwise entitled, commissioned officers as defined in subsections (a) 
and (c) of this section are entitled to special pay as follows: 

“(1) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (a): 

“(A) $100 a month for each month of active service in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grades O-2, O-3, and O-4 who have not com- 
pleted at least two years of active duty in a category covered by subsec- 
tion (a). 

“(B) $200 a month for each month of active service in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grades O-2, O-3, and O-4 who have completed at 
least two years of active duty in a category covered by subsection (a). 

“(C) $150 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grade O-5. 

“(D) $100 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grades O-6, O—7, and O-S. 

“(2) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (c): 

“(A) $100 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grades O-1, O-2, O-8, and O+4. 

“(B) $50 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grade O-5. 

“However, a commissioned officer described in subsection (a) of this section 
is not entitled to the special pay provided by this section while he is serving 
as a medical or dental intern. The special pay authorized by this subsection 
may not be included in computing the amount of increase in pay authorized by 
any other provision of this Act or in the computation of retired pay, severance 
pay, or readjustment payments, authorized under any provision of law.” 

(C) By redesignating present section 204 (37 U. S. ©. 235) as “section 207” 
end amending the tables in subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 
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“Incentive pay for hazardous duty performed under sections 207 (a) (1) and (2) 





| Increased incentive pay for years 
of service in pay grade 
‘*Pay grade for basic pay eee 
| 
After two | After four | After six 
years 
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Aviation cadets_- 


(D) By striking out the words “section 204” in present section 205 (c) (37 
U, 8S. C. 236 (c)) and inserting the words “section 207” in piace thereof, 

(EB) By redesignating present section 205 (37 U. S. C. 236) as “section 208”. 

(F) By amending present section 206 (37 U. S. C. 237) to read as follows: 


“SPECIAL PAY—SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 


“Seo. 209. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, enlisted 
members of the uniformed services who are entitled to basic pay are entitled to 
additional pay at the following monthly rates, while on sea duty or while on duty 
in any place beyond the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska. 


“Pay grade Monthly rate 


$22. 50 
22. 50 
22. 50 
20. 00 
16. 00 
13. 00 

9. 00 
8. 00 
8. 00” 


(G) By striking out the words “section 208” in present section 207 (e) (37 
U. S. C. 238 (e)), wherever they appear, and inserting the words “section 211” 
in place thereof. 

(H) By redesignating present section 207 (37 U. S. C. 238) as “section 210”. 

(I) By striking out the words “section 207” in present section 208 (a) (37 
U. S. C. 239 (a)) and inserting the words “section 210” in place thereof. 

(J) By striking out the words “(computed in accordance with the cumulative 
years of service of the member)” in present section 208 (d) (37 U. S. C. 239 (d)). 

(K) By redesignating present section 208 (37 U. S. C. 239) as “section 211”, 
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(3) Title III is amended as follows: 
(A) Section 302 (f) (37 U. S. C. 252 (f)) is amended by striking out the 
table therein and inserting the following new table in place thereof: 


| 
“Pay grade | With depend-! Without de- 








ents | pendents 

$171. 00 | $136. 89 

171.00 | 136. 80 

171. 00 | 136. 80 

171. 00 136. 80 

136. 80 | 119. 70 

136. 80 102. 60 

119. 70 94. 20 

102. 60 85. 50 

94, 20 77.10 

85. 50 68. 40 

119. 70 94. 20 

102. 60 85. 50 

94. 20 77.10 

85. 50 | 68. 40 

oI 45. 00 

67. 50 | 45. 00 

67. 50 | 45. 00 

< ; ; | 67. 50 | 45. 00 
E-5 seal Inbenieicceiianasceetccaipaatenats teies arsagh doe ool ean ieehanteu ree Muinaben aan Acaaas 67. 50 | 45. 00 
ee ee a CS SUN OWEN 8, og ww. cacceunaeosandbseetencuussccccdswal 67. 50 | 45. 00 
E-4 (less than four years of service) ! ?.._..........-....---- Seiad iaidetane weet =e 45. 00 
oe eee a ee ngnins naan dae nes ew |. peace 45. 00 
Ree neni ae eerie its ee oe Ld AA Yee AL CV Sbucasutelldcayien ee 45, 00 
aah s coke Deore JULon A Cc adeeveslvebdtapovornaens Se eee estat LC ean era } 45. 00 


** t Service authorized to be credited under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code. 
** 2 Considered at all times as without dependents under subsection (a) of this section.”’ 


(B) Section 302 (h) (37 U. S. C. 252 (h)) is amended by striking out the 
words “E-6 and E-7” and insérting the words “E—6, E-7, E-8, and E-9” in 
place thereof. 

(C) The tenth sentence of section 303 (c) (37 U. S. C. 253 (c)) is amended 
by striking out the words “section 201 (e)” and inserting the words “section 
204" in place thereof. 

(D) Section 304 (c) (37 U. S. C. 254 (e)) is amended by striking out the 
word “or” before the words “as the Commandant of the Coast Guard” and by 
inserting the words “, or as the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service”, 
before the words “in lieu of”. 

(4) Title V is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 501 (d) (37 U. S. C. 301 (d)) is amended by striking out. the 
words “section 204” wherever they appear and inserting the words “section 207” 
in place thereof. 

(B) Section 508 (37 U. S. C. 308) is amended— 

(i) by striking out the words “basic pay” and inserting the words “base 
rate” in place thereof; and 
(ii) by striking out the words “with under two cumulative years’ service”. 

Sec. 2. The tables in section 1 (c) of the Act of May 19, 1952, chapter 310 (66 

Stat. 79), are amended to read as follows: 


‘Pay grade Not over 2 Over 2 
dependents | dependents 




















ee 
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Sec. 8. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b) all members of the uniformed 
services on the effective date of this Act shall, beginning with the effective date 
of this Act, have their basic pay, or compensation based thereon, computed in 
accordance with the rates prescribed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended by this Act. 

(b). If the rate of basic pay under subsection (a) of a person who was a mem- 
ber of a uniformed service on the effective date of this Act is higher than the 
applicable rate otherwise prescribed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
as amended by this Act, the higher rate continues to apply until, because of a 
change in his pay grade of years of service in pay grade, that rate is no longer 
higher than the applicable rate prescribed by that Act, as so amended, or until 
he is reduced in pay grade for inefficiency or disciplinary reasons. If he is 
reduced in pay grade for other than inefficiency or disciplinary reasons, he is, 
whenever entitled to basic pay or to compensation based thereon, entitled to 
have it computed at the higher of the following rates: 

(1) The rate in effect under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the 
day before the effective date of this Act, applied to him as if it were cur- 
rently in effect. 

(2) The rate prescribed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended by this Act. 

This subsection does not apply to a person who, after the effective date of this 
Act, ceases to be a member of a uniformed service for a period of more than 
three months. 

Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding sections 1401, 3991, 6149, and 8991 of title 10, 
United States Code, any person entitled, on the day before this Act becomes 
effective, to retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay com- 
puted on the basis of the rates of pay prescribed in the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 or any military pay legislation prior to that Act, on that date, is en- 
titled to have that pay computed on the basis of the rates of pay prescribed in the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, if that pay would 
thereby be increased. 

If that pay would not be so increased, he is entitled to that pay on the basis 
of the rates prescribed in the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the day 
before the effective date of this Act, or he may elect to receive saved pay in 
accordance with section 519 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

(b) Any person now or hereafter retired in an enlisted grade, or advanced 
to a commissioned officer grade on the retired list under the Act of May 7, 1932, 
chapter 171 (47 Stat. 150), with credit for thirty years of service in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps, who received double time credit toward retirement for 
service beyond the continental limits of the United States between 1898 and 1912 
is considered to have over thirty years of cumulative service for the purpose 
of computing retired pay. 

(c) Retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay computed 
on the basis of the pay prescribed in this or any military pay Act heretofore or 
hereafter enacted shall be, for all purposes, considered as an earned right and 
benefit. Such benefit, once earned, shall not be subject to cancellation or revoca- 
tion except for violations of statutes which would interfere with or endanger 
the national security or defense of the United States. 

[Suggest here that the intent of Congressman Kilday’s Mill, H. R. 9673. be 
incorporated and made applicable to all miltary personnel. } 

Sec. 4. (d) Personnel of the uniformed services, active or inactive, who have 
qualified for and are in receipt of the earned retirement benefits defined in 
section 4 (c) of this section shall, upon being separated, dismissed, or otherwise 
removed from the military rolls for reasons other than endangering the national 
security or defense of the United States, be entitled to draw monthly payments 
from the Veterans’ Administration in an amount equal to the earned benefits they 
previously drew from the military service from which they had been separated 

Sec. 15. The Secretary of the executive or military department concerned may 
transfer, out of any appropriations available to him for obligation, into appro- 
priations properly chargeable for pay, such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out this Act. 

Sec. 16. Section 110 of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 740) 
is repealed. 

Sec. 17. The effective date of this Act is July 1, 1958. 
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EXTension or Fieet Reserve AssocraTton REMARKS ON 8. 3081 AND S. 2014 In 
' AREAS WHICH ARE CONSIDERED TO Have MaJsor DEFICIENCIES, WITH RECOM- 
MENDED ACTION TO CorRECT SUCH DEFICIENCIES 


Item 1 


(a) The bill does not, in our opinion, recognize the fact—as a very basic con- 
sideration that career men in the military are first and foremost military men, 
and second, specialists in the various ratings and skill groups. Any legislation 
which deemphasizes the importance of military command and leadership in favor 
of increased specialization will, in our opinion, adversely offset the combat 
effectiveness of our uniformed services, should it become necessary to change 
our mission from that of maintaining the peace in the free world to that of 
fighting and winning a total war. 

(b) We feel that there must be a certain minimum military command qualifi- 
eation required of enlisted personnel and both junior and senior grades of 
officers, for those categories in which it is necessary to establish specialist groups, 
such as supply, electronics, engineering, construction, medical. With the attend- 
ant comparative accelerated promotion which accrues to many specialist groups 
there should be established recognition of the fact that they draw more pay ina 
shorter period of time but, in the end analysis, there must be recognition that the 
greater responsibilities of military command do not permit as rapid a promotion 
in all cases. In the final analysis, senior enlisted men and senior officers well 
versed in all phases of military command, which must include technical knowl- 
edge in many fields, will succeed to the senior enlisted and officer billets. At 
the same time a comparative few of the specialist groups can expect to succeed 
to such senior rates and grades, grades which by the very nature of their desig- 
nation imply full qualification in military command, plus qualification in varied 
technical fields. The career enlisted men strongly endorse this concept in the 
selection of our military leaders, enlisted and officers, in the uniformed services. 


Item 2 

(a) The proposed pay schedule for junior enlisted men and junior officers does 
not provide the necessary minimum pay to enable the services to compete on an 
equal basis with industry for average and above average men, at the time they 
reach their “career cornerstone” the end of their initial term of obligated 
service. 

(b) We believe that even 25 percent of the many millions of dollars now ex- 
pended by the services in retraining costs due to personnel turnover would, if 
placed in the pay envelope of such men, result in a significant increase in the 
numbers of these men who applied for retention as potential career men, per- 
mitting an increase in the selectivity of personnel by the services. The tangible 
dollar value of selectivity and retention of the present experience of these men, 
when added to the retraining dollars saved, might well offset to a great extent 
the monetary cost of placing the military services in a fair competitive position 
in their bid against industry for the necessary manpower. From a practical 
standpoint we feel that industry should not object to such a situation when one 
considers that without a strong well-balanced military deterrent force to main- 
tain the peace our own industry may suddenly become inoperative or destroyed 
in ensuing hostilities. 


Item 8 

(a) We believe that the higher enlisted grades E-—5 through E-9 and the 
higher officer grades O-5 through O-10 should be given pay commensurate with 
their responsibilities, and recognition of the personnel application of effort ex- 
pended by them in improving their capabilities, both militarily and in their 
special fields, in such a highly competitive military force as could he develoned, 
if the services were to be provided with the means to insure a high degree of 
selectivity at the source; those junior enlisted men and officers who are complet- 
ing their initial tour of obligated duty. 

(b) For the foregoing reasons we recommended a revision and extension of 
the enlisted and officer pay structure, including a proposed new section for those 
officers with 8 or more years of enlisted service and warrant service, as referred 
to by Admiral Burke in his testimony. 

(c) These recommendations are set forth in detail in the enclosed statements 
together with the further recommendation that such pay should be placed in full 
force and effect immediately upon enactment, and not on the complicated phasing 
plan proposed in the bill under consideration. 
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Item 4 

(a) As stated earlier, as professional military men, we want to see the mili- 
tary service staffed solely by men of average or above average capability. We 
do not want to see the security of our country, the lives of our people, or millions 
of dollars worth of military equipment, placed in jeopardy or destroyed by the 
actions of inexperienced men—-if the employment of such men in the uniformed 
services can be avoided—and we believe the pending legislation, with amend- 
ments, can accomplish a great deal toward eliminating such a possibility. 

(b) This immediately brings up the problem of incentive pay to reward those 
men who have the capability, and who apply this capability toward rapidly 
improving themselves, both militarily and professionally. The need for a work- 
able and acceptable method of accomplishing this has been the subject of exten- 
sive discussion in both House and Senate committee hearings since the hearings 
first started. Prior to these hearings the Defense Department had publicized 
plans for a limited application of proficiency pay. I can report that hundreds 
of delegates at our national convention in October 1957, the majority of whom 
were in the senior enlisted grades, voted their unanimous disapproval of the 
then proposed proficiency pay plan. 

(c) After serious study of the criticism leveled at this plan we recommended 
two separate actions which we felt would provide significant incentive pay in- 
creases: First, by permitting advancement to top pay in their grade for those 
enlisted personnel who were qualified in all respects for advancement to the 
next higher grade but could not be advanced due to lack of billets; and 

(d@) Second, a proposed pay structure which would permit accelerated pro- 
motion for above average personnel within a step-in-grade system backed up 
by a “curtailed” years of service concept of the present longevity system. This 
second proposal, step-in-grade with a limited years of service longevity concept, 
has met with the unanimous approval of our membership and we are receiving 
an increasing number of extremely favorable comments from all parts of the 
world. This, notwithstanding the fact that our proposal sharply curtails the 
present extended longevity concept and also eliminates pay inversion in the 
basic pay structure. 

(e) Here again the question of high selectivity at “source” enters into the 
picture. We know there are men who are primarily professional military men 
as such, we know there are men who do not have the basic qualifications for 
professional military men but do possess advanced technical knowledge in 
critical skills. We know there is a third group, and this is the group of primary 
interest in connection with our proposal, those men, and there are many of 
them, who can qualify both professionally and militarily. As the Joint Chiefs 
stated, we can train them, the question is to retain them in the service after 
training them. 

(f) It is perhaps appropriate at this time to comment on “pay inversion.” 
Basically, the career men resent juniors getting ahead of them in the pay line 
with respect to basic pay. This, in our opinion, presents a most serious morale 
problem. This should not be construed to indicate that we do not recognize 
certain conditions of pay inversion, which are necessary to properly compensate 
personnel in certain types of duty. Career enlisted men do not begrudge other 
men receiving flight pay, hazardous-duty pay, submarine pay, sea pay, depend- 
ents’ allowance, and so forth, which can and often does give a junior more gross 
pay. Their main gripe is in the pure basic pay field, pay for basic capabilities 
in grade, rate, and rank. On the humorous side, a favorite saying about men 
who draw hazardous-duty pay by men who do not draw such pay is: “They 
don’t get any more in a lifetime than we do—they just get it quicker.” 

(g) Referring again to incentive pay, proficiency pay, it is apparent to us 
that the major opposition is directed against the proposal to award incentive 
pay in a manner which would permit a military man of one grade to draw as 
much as a man who is both militarily and professionally qualified and is serv- 
ing in a grade or two higher. 

(h) We have recommended, if the Congress determines it is necessary to in- 
sert provisions for proficiency pay in the bill, that any such pay be set up with 
sufficient flexibility so it can be adequately administered by the Secretary con- 
cerned; that the provisions be broad enough so that any man in the uniformed 
service could conceivably qualify for such pay and, last, that it be an item 
apart, as a special pay, from the basic structure contained in the present bill. 
We also recommend, if a special proficiency pay scale is established, that it be 
flexible enough to permit the individual services to also make such awards, as 
deemed necessary by them, to warrant officers and junior officers. 
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(i) With reference to the modified longevity of service included in our pro- 
posed pay structure, we feel that a high degree of selectivity ot the “source’’, the 
junior enlisted men and junior officers, will ultimately result in strong com- 
petition for advancement in higher grades, both officer and enlisted. This means 
accelerated promotion soon will be the exception rather than the rule and, as 
proven by experience during past years when promotions were slow, we will 
have a need for the protection offered by recognition of years of service, and the 
experience gained therein, as well as the proposed exclusive step-in-grade 
principle. 


Item 5 


(a) We believe the proposed method of granting 6 percent increases will create 
inequities both now and in the future, particularly for young men who enter 
the service after the proposed 6 percent method of cost-of-living increases is 
phased out in accordance with provisions in the bill. 

(b) While we recognize and support the need for a cost-of-living increase—and 
note that there has been a significant cost-of-living increase since the pay tables 
proposed in the bill were drawn up—we recommend against the basic pay struc- 
ture being complicated by application of the 6 percent formula, as proposed, 
but rather that a clean basic pay structure be established and the Congress make 
a separate provision in the bill for a 6 percent or more cost-of-living increase in 
the basic pay rates. Provision also should be made for future adjustments in 
the basic rates as the cost-of-living index varies, in a manner similar to that 
currently employed in making adjustments for large groups of civil-service 
employees. 

(c) As a step in this direction, for comparison of wage and salary earnings, 
we recommend approval of the Defense Advisory Committee’s recommendation 
that the Department of Labor be asked to develop an index of wage and salary 
levels in the national economy which can be reasonably related to military pay, 
and which could be used as a recognized guide in determining the proper ad- 
justments to be made in military pay so as to keep it in alinement with wage/ 
salary fluctuations which occur in the civilian economy (p. 135, vol. I, Defense 
Advisory Committee, May 1957 report). 


Item 6. Earned retirement benefits and their relationship to active duty pay 


(a) We recommend, as an essential factor in any bill affecting military pay 
and career incentives, that the active duty pay structure in the proposed bill, or 
such pay bill that is enacted by the Congress, be directly related to retired pay 
for those men in the uniformed services who have been, or will be retired in 
the future. 

(b) Establishment of active duty basic pay rates has always been influenced 
by consideration of the retirement pay that can be earned by military personnel. 
We recommend that a long overdue determination be made to the effect that 
military retirement pay is an “earned retirement benefit” which, once earned, 
shall not be subject to cancellation or revocation except for violations of statutes 
which would interfere with—or endanger—the national security or defense of 
the United States. We made this same recommendation to the House Armed 
Services Committee and, further, recommended that the intent of Congressman 
Kilday’s bill H. R. 9673, on this subject, be incorporated into this present bill 
for all military personnel who have qualified for retirement pay and have been 
placed on inactive duty in receipt of such pay. We cannot believe that certain 
necessary deprivation of personal liberties, enforced separation from family, 
jeopardy of life in carrying out assigned military duties in maintaining the 
peace in all areas of the free world—coupled with the fact that active duty pay 
invariably considers the retirement benefits that may be gained—if a mili- 
tary man has what it takes and is able to survive through a minimum of 20 
or more years active military service—we cannot believe these factors fail to 
qualify a man for “earned retirement benefits” for which he has paid—in the 
words of Sir Winston Churchill’s famous statement—by “blood, sweat and tears.” 
We consider the military man has paid equally as much as the man who contrib- 
uted toward retirement on a strict dollar basis while such man was, at the same 
time, enjoying the full benefits of a normal homelife. We ask the Congress, 
in their great wisdom, to exercise their prerogatives to the fullest extent in cor- 
recting this inequity. 

(c) With particular reference to the pending legislation, as initially proposed, 
we feel that we can state without equivocation that military retired pay, as such, 
has been the greatest single military career incentive ever enacted by the Con- 
gress. We feel that the exclusion of retired personnel, as proposed in the bill, 
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will break faith with all personnel presently retired and—equally important— 
create such misgivings in the minds of personnel presently on active military 
duty that the effect could well nullify all, or a major portion, of the other essential 
career incentives in the bill. 

(@) The proposed bill apparently overlooks the fact that these men now on 
the retired list have participated in two or more wars, without the benefit of 
the many refinements in weapons, medicine, pay and other benefits now available, 
and served successfully to the point where we won those wars. Are we to tell 
them now that their reward is exclusion from consideration for increased retired 
pay while, at the same time, we provide means for increased retirement benefits 
to men whose mission is to preserve the peace, men who (if we provide our 
country with the means to maintain the peace in the form of a well-balanced 
military force, as this bill anticipates) may never have to engage in a total war? 

(e) As career men, with hundreds of thousands of man-years of active duty 
behind us, we have every confidence that the Congress of the United States will 
correct this obvious deficiency in the pending legislation. Accordingly, we took 
the liberty of preparing and submitting a detailed recommendation to the House 
Armed Services Committee, in the form of a new section, to replace the present 
section of the proposed bill, H. R. 9979. Our proposal is contained in pages 16, 
17, and 18 of the appendix to the enclosed material. We feel this recommendation 
is equally applicable to S. 3081. We respectfully submit it for your consideration. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT TO FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION’S PRESENTATION TO 
CONGRESSMAN KiLpAay’s COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON MILITARY PAY, FEBRUARY 
27, 1958 


Subject : Fleet Reserve Association suggested substitute pay structure for officers 
in section 201 (a) of H. R. 9979, enclosed herewith. 


1. Fleet Reserve Association’s proposed principle of incentive-longevity pay, 
without pay inversion, as submitted in their statement before Congressman 
Kilday’s committee (Subcommittee No. 2 of House Armed Services) on military 
pay, proposed that the incentive for accelerated promotion be provided by a time 
in grade structure while, at the same time, it would be backed by the time-tested 
longevity of service protection for those men who were in “slow” rates, or those 
former critical rates which suddenly become less critical and, therefore, need the 
protection of longevity, with the recommendation that any man who, due to 
slowness of advancement in less critical rates, could go directly to the pay pro- 
posed for that number of years of active Federal service—thus providing reward 
and recognition of service. This was spelled out in the Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion’s proposed new section 203 (a) for the present section 203 (a) of H. R. 
9979, as contained on page 6 of the appendix to their statement submitted to the 
Kilday committee on February 27, 1958. 

2. Subsequent to the presentation many calls were received inquiring if any 
similar pay schedule for officers, based on the foregoing incentive-longevity prin- 
ciple, had been prepared in conformance with this principle and, also, incorpo- 
rating other related recommendations contained in the Fleet Reserve Association 
statement, dealing with increased pay for junior officers at their “career cor- 
nerstone” (as referred to in the statement), adequate pay for senior officers 
commensurate with their responsibility, with full consideration being given to 
the enlisted personnel referred to as the “source” personnel. 

3. In response to these numerous questions, the Fleet Reserve Association has 
prepared a suggested new section 201 (a) for H. R. 9979 which we feel will in- 
corporate the requirements for both accelerated promotion as incentive, com- 
bined with longevity of active Federal service for average and above officers to 
cover those times in the individual services when promotion is slow or highly 
competitive. Bearing in mind the statements of the Joint Chiefs that they did 
not care how the other individual services controlled and administered their 
promotions within that service to meet that service’s needs, it is suggested that 
the accelerated promotion incentive, backed up by longevity of service safe- 
guards, can meet the majority of the services promotional needs as discussed at 
the open committee hearings attended by the Fleet Reserve Association repre- 
Sentatives, 

4, Attached hereto for information is the suggested officer pay structure for 
section 201 (a) in lieu of present section 201 (a) in H. R. 9979. 
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5. It is restated here, as previously stated in the Fleet Reserve Association 
presentation, that this subject of officers’ pay is above our field of primary in- 
terest. This statement is submitted primarily in the interests of the career en- 
listed men of all uniformed services, and the junior officers in these services, 
with the comment that these career men will like it and, in the final analysis. 
these career men are the source from which these services will ultimately obtain 
the senior officers. 

RusseEty A. LANGDON, 
National Secretary and Permanent Chairman, 
National Legislative Committee, 





FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION SUGGESTED SUBSTITUTE PAY STRUCTURE FOR OFFICERS 
IN SECTION 201 (A) or H, R. 9979 


TITLE II—BASIC PAY AND SPECIAL PAYS 


BASIC PAY—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


SEcTIon 201 (a). For the purposes of computing the basic pay of commissioned 
officers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic 
pay is established within each pay grade according to years of service in that 
grade, or total active Federal service, except as hereinafter provided for per- 
sonnel with previous active Federal service in an enlisted or warrant officer 
status, as follows: 


| | 


Pay grade | Pay rate! | Accelerated promotion active serv- or Years of active 
| ice in grade Federal service 2 

a aes a elena a Bae Ap winking Hi Raa - _...| When appointed. 
eee edt At oe | Bevee 420041. HL RIG too ........| When appointed. 
Beilin panbeiatenis i 1, 500 t.. pussicsesewidesm | When appointed, 
ARRIGO Sate 1,350 | 4 or more years__..._..-_-- aie Over 30 years. 
ES Steg tere et atcesannel 1,250 | 2 to 4 years an | Over 28 years. 
rm ii. usd peeucdy 1, 150 | 0 to 2 years._______-- _..-......---| Over 26 years. 
GAs, 2. reset sein tl 1, 065° | 6 or more years_... Soa .------| Over 26 years. 
Sa ell th ee | 1,005 | 4 to 6 years ag “— ne Over 24 years, 
cts cop be tees sacks 950 | 2 to 4 years_____- : | Over 22 years. 
rn db 22 Gadi. 900 | 0 to 2 years______- : ..| Over 20 years. 
GG satesk cst ok es gaessial 840 | 6 or more years____-- K — | Over 24 years. 
a ree ane | 706 | 4 to G@years....-.......-...-. Over 22 years. 
2s. Sedna k ene neenene al 750 | 2 to 4 years AEE | Over 20 years. 
Ome. 2 4 ; 710 | 0 to 2 years_- hand 4 | Over 18 years. 
ees 8S 5. Se. cies 630 | 6 or more years bbe. sacniiddecpsm oueia! GR OUNs ae Oe 
| RRL PS ie irk he 595 | 4 to 6 years_- ae | Over 16 years. 
oh Se ELIE Bs 4 val 560 | 2 to 4 years poe | Over 14 years, 
IN oc erinchnenenice pea eaal 530 | 0 to 2 years LITT] Over 12 years. 
COPIES. dat jie hin doth in ctoul 500 | 6 or more years______..-..-- .-.---.--| Over 12 years. 
Rs reine ak aieuhinchedtee teks 471 | 4 to 6 years a weiecen | Over 10 years, 
oe eC RE ee ah oe 445 | 2 to 4 years._____....-.-- ; | Over 8 years. 
Oras hl a ddtbies hiteas _ Bil}: Reema eee rae ees: | Over 6 years. 
CN os ca vickmh~ dgedicewiny SE 3400 | 4 or more years. biniweciiey .| Over 6 years. 
Q-2b..... pct ede ta hse Aes 3380 | 2 to 4 years.......--- i ...| Over 4 years. 
PE tice cphentstcse sce vence 3 360 | 0 to 2 years s : Over 2 years. 
Ons, Wei a el | 3340 | 3 or more years_______-_- Over 4 years. 
PGR ods. cade dct apakdacees OT OD FOB io sbicnnssneneecdons 
ects erewnkaee Daa\ioaadaainy 3230 | 0 to 1 years_...___-- 








1 Recommend delete active duty increment proposed in present section 201 (c) of H. R. 9979 and leave 
as total basic pay in order that such officers will not be deprived of retirement benefits of such pay. 

2 Based on approximate Officer Personnel Act longevity of service promotion rate. 

3 These six pay rates will protect and reward for prior enlisted service of those outstanding enlisted men 
who are selected for OCS training from enlisted ranks after one to two years enlisted service, with particular 
reference to Marine Corps and Army personnel. 


Senator Symineron. You have taken the same position before this 
committee as you have before the Kilday committee, is that correct? 

Mr. Lanepon. With one slight extension : We have expanded on our 
proposal concerning incentive pay as we call it, or as it is generally 
called, proficiency pay. We have recognized a great deal of testimony 
presented subsequent to our presentation, including statements of the 
Department of Defense, that they would be inclined to compromise in 


some areas. 
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For that reason, we have recommended additionally that if profi- 
ciency pay as such is written into the bill, that it be as a separate pay 
section, and further, in view of some of the testimony presented before 
this committee concerning junior officers and warrants and the need to 
provide some additional incentive to retain them, and I am referring 

articularly to the question on legal officers that was raised the other 

ay, we have recommended that the bill provisions be written in such 
a way that the Secretaries concerned, if they deem necessary, could 
extend this special proficiency pay scale to warrant officers and Junior 
officers also. 

We have emphasized perhaps more on the retirement and earned 
retirement features than many others, because in the final analysis 
our association feels that the retirement provisions of this or any other 
pay law are perhaps the greatest single career incentive that has ever 

en enacted by the Congress, and we feel that unless adequate provi- 
sions are in for the retired personnel, that it might well nullify every- 
thing else we are trying to do with this career incentive bill. 

Senator Symrnoron. All right, sir, thank you very much for your 
testimony. . 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted from the 
Fleet Reserve Association: ) 

WasHineTon, D. C., March 28, 1958. 
Re H. R. 11470 
Senator JouN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Senate Armed Services Committee, Senate 
of the United States, Washington, D. CO. 

DEAR SENATOR STENNIS: H. R. 11470, now before your committee for considera- 
tion, is a congressional rewrite (in the form of a clean bill) of the administra- 
tion’s military pay incentive bills, S. 3081 and H. R. 9979. 

As spokesman for the Fleet Reserve Association, speaking for the career en- 
listed men and junior officers of the uniformed services, it was my privilege to 
appear before your committee on March 18, 1958, and testify on pending military 
pay career incentive legislation under consideration at that time, as set forth 
in S. 3081, S. 2014, and H. R. 9979. 

This new bill, H. R. 11470, incorporates the principles of every major objec- 
tive contained in our earlier presentations except one, that of establishing mili- 
tary retirement pay as an “earned retirement benefit.” Since some of the 
principles of this latter objective, as embodied in Congressman Kilday’s bill, 
H. R. 9673, are not directly or solely related to the pending legislation, we have 
every confidence that the Congress will act on this most worthy matter by separate 
legislation. 

The Fleet Reserve Association, and I am confident we also speak for career 
personnel of all the uniformed services, considers that H. R. 11470 is the most 
outstanding military bill for the enhancement of military careers which has been 
drafted by the Congress in many years. We believe it will accomplish the purpose 
for which it is intended—enhancement of military careers. 

We urge early and favorable consideration of this bill (H. R. 11470) by the 
Senate as a prerequisite for the uniformed services to commence realizing the 
benefits therefrom at the earliest practicable date. 

In analyzing this bill (H. R. 11470) there are but two instances where, from a 
long-range planning viewpoint, we feel the present provisions of the bill can 
be still further enhanced : 

(1) Extending the pay table for officers with prior enlisted service to provide 
such officers in the O-4 pay grade with a pay incentive after their initial promo- 
tion to O-4. 

(2) Standardization of retirement pay features in order to eliminate certain 
existing inequities in retired pay, which are not corrected by H. R. 11470, and 
follow the established congressional action, in past years, of relating retired 
pay directly to active duty pay. (Item 6, pp. 7-9, or our extension of remarks 
on March 18, 1958, also refers. ) 
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Cireumstances beyond our control prevented our submitting our recommended 
amendments to the House Armed Services Committee in time for considera- 
tion by that committee before the bill (H. R. 11470) was acted on by the House, 
where it was passed by such a very substantial majority, 366 to 22, on March 
25, 1958. 

Subsequent to House passage of H. R. 11470 we received an acknowledgment 
of our suggested amendment in the O-4 pay grade from the House Armed Services 
Subcommittee No. 2, which drafted the new bill. In acknowledging our suggested 
amendment we were assured that, should the Senate incorporate our recom- 
mended amendment, the matter would be given serious consideration in subse- 
quent conference on the bill. 

Enclosed herewith is a detailed statement, which includes both the recom- 
mended amendments, referred to above, the consideration upon which we based 
our recommendations. 

It is requested that this communication, and enclosures, be included in the 
record of hearings as the Fleet Reserve Association’s statement in support of 
H. R. 11470. 

Favorable consideration of the proposed amendments by the Senate will, we 
feel, further enhance the career incentives of an already excellent bill. 

Faithfully and respectfully yours, 
FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION, 
By RusseEityt A. LANGDON, 
National Secretary and Permanent Chairman, 
National Legislative Committee. 


STATEMENT OF RusseELtL A. Lanepon, USN (RETIRED), NATIONAL SECRETARY AND 
PERMANENT CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, IN PRESENTING THE 


FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION'S TWO RECOMMENDED AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 11470 


AMENDMENT NO. 1 
Purpose 
To extend the pay table for officers with prior enlisted service to provide such 
officers in the O-4 pay grade with a pay incentive after their initial promotion 
to O-4. 


Consideration 


1. Since the impact, both immediate and for long-range planning purposes, of 
the proposed pay scale for officers with prior enlisted service will be felt more 
by limited duty officers (LDO) than other officers with prior enlisted service the 
LDO will be used as an example. 

2. Existing law requires that an LDO have a minimum of 10 years’ active 
service before he can be appointed as O-1 (LDO). 

3. Existing law requires that an LDO be retired at the completion of 30 years’ 
total service, providing him with a maximum potential of 20 years’ commissioned 
service. 

4. Existing law limits an LDO’s potential promotion to that of O-5. 

5. Existing law limits the numerical percentage of the total officers in the 
Navy who can be appointed as permanent LDO’s. 

6. An LDO, under normal Officer Personnel Act progression, must compete for 
and be selected for advancement in higher rank in the same manner that unre- 
stricted line officers do except that the percentage-numerical limitations, maxi- 
mum grade of O-5 and mandatory 30-year retirement, all provided by law, offers 
comparatively less opportunity of LDO’s to attain O-5 rank prior to mandatory 
retirement than is accorded to their contemporaries in unrestricted line. 

7. These LDO’s have proven to be both excellent military officers and, at the 
same time, by virtue of their 10 or more years of enlisted experience prior com- 
missioning in specialty fields such as electronics, communications, supply, etc., 
have provided an extremely valuable source of officers to meet a critical need 
a bona fide career officers in the O—-1 to O—5 pay grades in these specialist 
fields. 

8. The great majority of the LDO’s in the Navy (estimated to be approxi- 
mately 2,500 at the end of this fiscal year—and representing a significant num- 
ber of highly trained specialists) can anticipate attaining the grade of O-4 and 
serving upwards of 6 years in that grade before being forced out by attrition 
in selection of mandatory retirement at 30 years of total service. 
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9. It follows that an LDO in the O-4 grade will have approximately 30 years’ 
total service, of which only 18 is commissioned service, by the time his contem- 
porary in unrestricted line (major/LCDR O-4) reaches the cutoff point (18 
years in H. R. 11470) in pay after 18 years’ total service. At this time the 
unrestricted line officer, in O-4 grade, will normally, having received incentive- 
pay steps at 2-year intervals while an O-—4, be subjected to selected attrition with 
further increases in pay subject to a promotion. 

10. At such time as an LDO is initially promoted to O-4, under normal Officer 
Personnel Act progression, he will have approximately 22 years’ service. He will 
then, under present provisions of H. R. 11470, immediately draw maximum pay 
in his grade (which is set at 18 years for O-4). This means that this bona fide 
career officer, a proven specialist in his field, who is just reaching the peak of his 
effectiveness in his officer status must, by virtue of existing limitations of law, 
look forward to a possible maximum of 8 years’ additional service without any 
step-pay incentive in sight unless, after 5 or more years, he is one of the minor- 
ity in his group to earn the top promotion available to LDO’s, that of O-5, prior 
to retirement. The percentage of attrition in selection of LDO’s from O-4 to 
0-5 is definitely against him. 

11. For the foregoing considerations the Fleet Reserve Association recom- 
mended a special section be provided in the pending legislation for officers with 
prior enlisted service in pay grades O-1 through O-4. This recommendation was 
in support of testimony, concerning the treatment of officers with prior enlisted 
service, by Admiral Burke and General Pate during their appearances before the 
House and Senate committees. The question of relative years of total service, 
which now presents itself in H. R. 11470 with reference to this particular situa- 
tion, has not, to our knowledge, been placed in full proper perspective by any 


previous testimony, although considerations listed above were the basic reason 
we included O-4 in our earlier presentations on the pending legislation. 


Recommended amendment 
Page 2, H. R. 11470, “add footnote ‘1’ designator after O-4 in table, under ‘Pay 


grade’ entitled ‘Commissioned Officers’.” 

Using same rates of pay for all years of service for O—4 grades as shown in 
pay table for commissioned officers, up to and including 18 years of service: 
“add to table entitled ‘Commissioned officers who have been credited with over 


4 years’ cumulative service as an enlisted member’ the following line with two 
new steps at ‘over 22’ and ‘over 26’: 


Years of service 





Pay grade | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over 
4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 


“. 





Over | Over | Over | Over 
20 26 30 


DP eadiorce $455 | $455 | $485 | $530 





eee ee ee ee ee 


' } 
$500 | $580 | $610 | $540 | $640 | $670) $700| $700 


Added comment 


The foregoing amendment, if approved, will provide a phased pay incentive 
for LDO’s in O-4 grades somewhat comparable to that provided for the 18 years’ 
service of their contemporaries in the unrestricted line while, at the same time, it 
provides recognition for additional total years of service by this group of spe- 
cialist officers whose services are particularly valuable in meeting essential needs 
for hard-core professionals in the O-1 to O-5 officer pay grades with 2-18 years’ 
commissioned service. Should the average years of service at time of entry 
(now slightly over 12 years) of LDO O-1’s be reduced, or the legal minimum of 
10 years’ service be reduced, it is anticipated that Officer Personnel Act selection 
and attrition would prevent all O-4 LDO’s except the best fitted from receiving 
the pay steps for “over 22” and “over 26” years. 


AMENDMENT NO. 2 
Purpose 


To effect standardization of retirement-pay features in order to eliminate cer- 
tain existing inequities in retired pay which are not corrected by H. R. 11470, and 
follow the established congressional action in past years of relating retired pay 
directly to active-duty pay. (Item 6, pp. 7-9 of our extension of remarks on March 
18, 1958, also refers. ) 
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Consideration 

1. Congressional action in past years has, with one exception, related retired 
pay directly to active-duty pay and, in addition, provided adequate saving clauses 
to protect any higher benefits enacted by prior legislation. 

2. The one exception referred to is the present situation where men under saved- 
pay provisions of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 continued to receive higher 
retirement-pay benefits than they would have received if their retirement pay 
was recomputed under the provisions of the 1949 act. These men continued to 
receive saved-pay benefits under the 1952 Pay Act, which amended the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. With enactment of the 1955 Career Incentive Act, 
however, the men who were drawing retirement pay under the provisions of the 
saving clause in the previous amendment to the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 had their retirement pay recomputed under the provisions of the higher 
rates of the 1955 Career Incentive Act. Now, almost 3 years later, the Comp- 
troller General, in auditing retired-pay accounts, has ruled that these men who 
were drawing higher benefits under saved-pay laws in effect prior to the enactment 
oz: the Career Incentive Act of 1955 are not entitled to have their retirement pay 
recomputed on the rates of the 1955 act. Accordingly, he has directed disbursing 
officers to recover what he has stated to be overpayments amounting to several 
hundred dollars for each of the men concerned in the period since April 1, 1955. 

3. Testimony before House and Senate committees on the pending legislation 
has developed the fact that a large number of senior enlisted personnel, and some 
officers, have found it necessary to augment their active-duty pay by taking 
part-time civilian jobs in order to maintain acceptable minimum standards of 
living for their families. 

4. Testimony has also developed the fact that the change from active-duty 
pay to retired pay has a significant impact on military men, necessitating a 
drastic downward revision in living standards, particularly for enlisted per- 
sonnel, when transferred to inactive duty in receipt of retirement pay. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the economic impact is even greater than heretofore stated 
when one considers that many of these men found it necessary to augment their 
higher rates of active-duty pay. It is obvious that it will be necessary for 
these men to seek full-time outside employment if they are to even approach the 
standard of living which they maintained with active-duty pay and part-time 
employment in civilian industry. 

5. It is anticipated that the proposed active-duty pay schedules, particularly 
for enlisted personnel, will permit a large number of personnel on active duty 
to maintain an adequate living standard for their families without the necessity 
of seeking part-time employment in industry. This factor, by itself, should 
serve to help our present unemployment problems by freeing more jobs for those 
presently unemployed. 

6. It is apparent, however, that a significant number of personnel in receipt 
of retired pay, particularly enlisted men, even with the 6 percent increase pro- 
posed in H. R. 11470, will find it necessary to augment their retired pay by 
seeking employment in industry if they are to maintain a reasonably adequate 
standard of living. 

7. It is noted that many of these personnel, enlisted and officers, have reached 
an age at time of their retirement where it is exceedingly difficult to find gain- 
ful employment in industry. It is recognized, also, that many of them have de- 
creased family responsibilities by the time they retire and, therefore, can main- 
tain a reasonably adequate standard of living for less money than they required 
while on active duty. 

8. While the effect of an increase in retired pay, should retirement-pay pro- 
visions of H. R. 11470 be amended to relate retired pay directly to active- 
duty pay, cannot be accurately predicted it is, at the same time, reasonable to 
assume that the increase will permit many retired personnel to either discon- 
tinue civilian employment or reduce the amount of work they now do in civilian 
industry, with attendant opportunities for employment being offered -to the 
present large number of unemployed. 

9. It is considered that congressional action in relating retired pay directly 
to active-duty pay, as has been done in years past up to this time, will further 
enhance the career-incentive provisions of H. R. 11470 by providing firm plan- 
ning factors for present and future potential career personnel in the uniformed 
services. 

10. It has been estimated that application of the proposed pay scales in H. R. 
11470 to recomputation of retired pay for personnel on the retired lists prior to 
enactment of the pending legislation will cost approximately $35 million. It is 
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a know fact that this action, if approved, would represent the maximum amount, 
and it would decrease annually, by attrition on the retired rolls due to death, 
until, eventually, all personnel will be covered under the provisions of H. R. 
11470 as applicable to active-duty personnel on the date the legislation is en- 
acted into law. 

11. The Congress is currently considering appropriations for several billion 
dollars’ worth of projects designed to halt rising unemployment. It is considered 
that, dollar for dollar, the approval of the additional $35 million to permit ap- 
plication of the new pay scales in H. R. 11470 in recomputing retirement pay 
for those retired prior to enactment of this bill will do as much to alleviate the 
unemployment situation, and reduction of unemployment-compensation pay- 
ments, as a similar amount ($35 million) in one of the multi-billion-dollar make 
work projects now under consideration. 


Recommended amendment 

Pages 9 and 10, H. R. 11470: Substitute following wording, or principles therein, 
for section 4, page 9, of H. R. 11470, deleting or amending sections 5, 6, and 7, as 
appropriate, to support the principles set forth in this recommended amendment: 

“Sec. 4. (a) Effective as of the effective date of this Act, notwithstanding sec- 
tions 1401, 3991, 6149, and 8991 of title 10, United States Code, any person entitled, 
on the day before this Act becomes effective, to retired pay, retirement pay, 
retainer pay, or equivalent pay, computed on the basis of the rates of pay pre- 
scribed in the Career Compensation Act of 1949, or subsequent amendments 
thereto, or any military pay legislation prior to that Act, is entitled to have such 
pay recomputed on the basis of the rates of pay prescribed in the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, from the effective date of this Act, 
if such pay would thereby be increased. If such pay would not be so increased, 
he is entitled to that pay on the basis of the rates prescribed in the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 on the day before the effective date of this Act, or he may 
elect to receive saved pay in accordance with section 519 of the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949. 

(b) Any person now or hereafter retired in an enlisted grade, as a warrant 
officer, or advanced to warrant or commissioned officer grade on the retired list 
under the Act of May 7, 1932, chapter 171 (47 Stat. 150), with credit for thirty 
years of service in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who received double-time 
credit toward retirement for service beyond the continental limits of the United 
States between 1898 and 1912, is considered to have over thirty years of cumula- 
tive service for the purpose of computing retired pay. 

(c) A member of a uniformed service on a retired list on the effective date of 
this Act in the grade of general, admiral, lieutenant general, or vice admiral, as 
the case may be, other than an officer holding that grade under the following 
Acts: The Act of March 23, 1946 (60 Stat. 59) ; the Act of June 26, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1952) ; the Act of September 18, 1950 (Private Law 957, Eighty-first Congress) ; 
section 421 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 874) ; or section 6150 of 
title 10, United States Code, shall have his retired pay recomputed on the basis 
of the basic pay provided in section 201 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended by this Act, for the grade which he holds on the retired list.” 


Mr. Lanepon. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one 
comment in rebuttal to a statement made before your committee last 
Friday by a representative of the Insurance Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. 

In his statement as presented to the committee, he paid high praise 
to those motivated career men who worked for years long hours, with- 
out thought of personal compensation. But in his off-the-cuff remarks 
to the committee, he in effect—I do not believe it was intentional, but 
perhaps as a personal opinion—gave the impression, and it will show 
on the record that any man who stayed after he had the minimum 
amount of time to retire was more or less hanging on and could not 
make a go on the outside. 

We feel, and I speak not only for myself, but for our membership, 
that the statement as made by him in the record casts a slur or impugns 
the motive of thousands of motivated career personnel, both enlisted 
and officers, and we would like that to show in the record. 
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Senator Symrineron. It will. 

Mr. Lanepon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Langdon. 

The next witness is Mr. G. D. Tilghman, national adjutant, Disabled 
Officers Association. 

Mr. Tilghman, have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Tireuman. Yes, I have. 

Senator Symineton. Would you like to read it ? 

Mr. Tiureuman. Mr. Chairman, it is short. I will read it or I will 
insert it in the record if you prefer and make some brief comments 
in summarizing it. 

Senator Symrnaton. Suppose you read it. 


STATEMENT OF G. D. TILGHMAN, NATIONAL ADJUTANT, DISABLED 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Titrguman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
association for which I speak was organized at Walter Reed Hos- 

ital in 1919. It is composed of nonregular officers of the Armed 

orces (Reserve, National Guard, AUS) who served in time of war 
and who have been retired because of line of duty disability. 

Although I am here to plead the case of those whose military careers 
were terminated by injuries and sickness incident to service, I should 
like it understood that our organization is also interested in the wel- 
fare of active duty personnel. 

We believe that enactment of legislation which will enable the 
services to attract, and keep, the kind of people we so badly need is 
a must. 

An intelligent young person is not likely to seek a military career 
unless he believes that his economic situation would be as good as he 
could expect in civilian life. He will want assurance of adequate 
pay, decent housing, and reasonable retirement pay when his active 
service is terminated by age or disability. 

It is generally agreed that present pay is not adequate, and that 
housing conditions could be better. There seems to be no objection 
to the present method of computing retirement pay based on years of 
service. 

However, the system for computing disability retirement pay is, in 
our opinion, not satisfactory. 

Prior to October 1949, members of the Armed Forces who were 
retired because of disability received 75 percent of their base pay. 
That, as you know, was changed by the Career Compensation Act. 

To qualify for disability retirement pay under the present law, one 
must be at leat 30 percent disabled. If he meets the minimum re- 
) seh rg his retired pay is computed on the determined degree of 

isability. 

When the Career Compensation Act was before Congress in 1949 
our organization objected to that part of section 402 which changed 
the method of computing disability retirement pay. When testify- 
ing before the House Committee on May 4, 1949, I said: 


We feel that inability to perform full duty because of disease or injury in- 
curred in line of duty should be the criterion for determining eligibility to re- 
ceive disability retirement pay. 

We do not feel that a person with a minor defect, a condition that does not 
actually render him unfit for active service, should be retired. 
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However, we do feel that a person who is, in fact, physically unable to perform 
his duties should be retired and given a reasonable percentage of his overall pay. 

Seventy-five percent of basic pay amounts to between 50 and 55 percent of 
the pay and allowances proposed for junior officers. Retirement on half pay 
for one whose career has been terminated by line-of-duty disability does not 
seem to be overly generous. 

In early 1953 the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded a memorandum 
to the Secretary of Defense stating that they had become increasingly 
concerned about the growing lack of confidence among Armed Forces 
personnel in military service as a worthwhile and respected career. 

On April 30, 1953, the same concern was expressed by the President 
in his message to Congress on Rerorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953. 

By direction of the President, the Secretary of Defense appointed 
a committee composed of admirals and generals to study the problem 
and recommend corrective action. On October 30, 1953, this com- 
mittee, generally referred to as the Womble Committee, submitted its 
final report and recommendations. Among other things, the Womble 
Committee recommended that 75 percent disability retirement pay be 
restored. 

When testifying on the Career Incentive Act of 1955 we referred to 
the recommendations of the Womble Committee and asked that Con- 
gress give consideration to going back to the principle of 75 percent of 
active duty pay as the basis of disability retirement pay. Our views 
on that subject have not changed. 

It is known that comparatively few members of the Armed Forces 
ever reach general or admiral rank. Most present-day junior officers 
know that they cannot expect to be advanced to grade O-6. 

Many realize that their careers might be terminated any day by 
death or disability. They want security. 

It is our considered opinion that intelligent young men are unlikely 
to become interested in the military as a profession unless they have 
reasonable assurance that they will be adequately compensated in 
event their careers are terminated by line of duty disability. Under 
the present system, one who loses a leg in an accident or in combat will 
be paid 40 percent of his basic pay. 

His retired pay would be less than 29 percent of active duty pay and 
allowances. 

In the case of one who was receiving hazardous duty pay, retired 
pay would be in the neighborhood of 20 percent of overall active duty 
pay. 

Compare such a person’s situation with that of a Foreign Service 
officer. A Foreign Service officer retired because of disability is paid 
at least 40 percent of his average pay, not exceeding $13,500 per 
annum, for the 5 years preceding the date of his retirement. If he 
had 30 years’ service he receives 60 percent of his overall or take- 
home pay. 

We again come to you asking that serious consideration be given to 
reenactment of the law governing computation of disability retire- 
ment pay in effect prior to October 1949. Should you be unwilling to 
go back to the 75 percent plan, then we hope you will be agreeable to: 
(a) Extending the time in which members who were retired prior to 
October 1949 may elect to receive pay computed on percentage of 
disability under the Career Compensation Act, and (6) giving a cost- 
of-living increase to all retired members who do not qualify for 
increased pay under other provisions of the act. 
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As to the extension of time for election under section 411 of the 
Career Compensation Act, we do not feel that this is asking a great 
deal. It is not believed the number involved or the cost would be 
large. 

ie amendment along this line was proposed by the Department of 
Defense in the initial draft of the Career Incentive Act of 1955. 

At that time the Congress seemed to feel that since the people con- 
cerned had 5 years in which to elect, there should be no extension of 
time. We hope that you will take another look at this situation. 

The only people who could possibly benefit if given the right of 
election would be those who were 60 percent or more disabled at the 
time of retirement. 

Those 50 percent or less disabled are receiving more under the 1942 
Pay Act than they could be paid under the Career Compensation Act, 
so naturally they would not elect to receive less pay. 

I do not cae how many failed to elect higher pay during the 5-year 

riod. 
= is estimated that among our members there are in the neighbor- 
hood of 65, most of whom are junior officers with amputations rated 
60 percent. 

rior to enactment of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 a first 
lieutenant with over 3 but under 6 years’ service who was retired 
because of amputation of his thigh, middle third, received $157.50 per 
month. 

For that disability, rated 60 percent, he could have elected to take 

ay under the Career Compensation Act at the rate of $158.18, an 
increase of 68 cents. 

It is apparent that a number in this category felt that an increase 
of less than $1 per month would not be worth the time and effort to 
bring about the change, so they stayed under the old law. 

Then along came the Career Incentive Act of 1955, materially in- 
creasing the pay of junior officers. It was then too late to elect to 
take the pay under the Career Compensation Act. 

Had the first lieutenant with over 3 years service and 60 percent 
disability taken the 68 cents monthly increase offered him under the 
Career Compensation Act, he would now be receiving $185.25 per 
month, rather than $173.63. 

I should like to point out that under existing law retired personnel 
may, at any time, elect to receive disability compensation from the 
Veterans’ Administration in lieu of retirement pay. Many enlisted 
men and junior officers have elected to receive Veterans’ Administra- 
tion compensation, and at any time they may reelect and again re- 
ceive retired pay (sec. 1005, Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957). 

Obviously, when enacting this legislation Congress felt that retired 
personnel should have the right to elect and reelect and at all times be 


entitled to receive the greater benefit payable under any provision of 
law. Itisour hope that your committee will be agreeable to an amend- 
ment giving these people a new right of election. 

I should like to suggest one additional amendment, the cost of which 
would be insignificant. Under existing law, pay is based on “under” 
and “over” a specified number of years of service. For active duty 
personnel this means little or nothing. 
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However, for retired personnel it could mean considerable. For 
example, a colonel who retires with exactly 30 years service receives 
75 percent of the pay authorized for over 26 years service, not 30. 

With 1 day over 30 years service his pay would be considerably 
more. 

I would find it hard to believe that a person could be retired upon 
completion of exactly a certain number of years of service. 

However, two such cases were recently brought to our attention— 
one a colonel with 30 years and the other a first heutenant with 6 years, 
not 1 day over or 1 day under. 

The lieutenant who was retired because of disability as was the 
colonel, was paid on the basis of over 6 years for a considerable period. 

When it was discovered that he had been credited with exactly 6 
years service his pay was reduced and he was required to refund 
several hundred dollars. 

I would suggest an amendment to provide that any person retired 
upon completion of a whole number of years of service shall be credited 
with 1 additional day for computation of retired pay. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Tilghman, for your courtesy. 
Weare very glad to have your statement. 

The next witness is Mr. Hoeppel. 

You have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF J. W. HOEPPEL, ARCADIA, CALIF. 


Mr. Hoerren. I have what I printed in my periodical. 


Senator Symineron. Is that what you want to read ? 

Mr. Horpre.. No, sir; I want to read something else, but I would 
request that I be permitted to insert this in the record at this point. 

Senator Symineron. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Brier SUBMITTED TO THE HONORABLE CHAIRMAN, SENATOR JOHN STENNIS, AND 
MEMBERS OF THE SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE IN CONNECTION WITH 
HEARINGS Berne HELD ON S. 3081, THE SENATE Pay BILL 


With continuous service or experience with the military since 1898, when I 
first enlisted, including 30 years experience publishing National Defense period- 
ical, I respectfully submit herewith for the consideration of your honorable 
committee my viewpoint—which viewpoint I believe would be reflected by most 
of the officers and men now on the retired list. 

As I analyze S. 3081, it would establish 2 different permanent pay scales for 
the active service, and it would give officers and men on the retired list 3 different 
sources of income, including therein social security benefits, which all officers 
and men receive who retire after January 1, 1957, which benefit incidentally is 
denied to all officers and men who retired prior to that date. 

Differentials in pay, for the same rank and the same longevity will undoubtedly 
create jealousies and dissatisfaction within the active ranks, especially if such 
differentials in pay are reflected—as they will be—in two different retired pays. 

The military service, especially those in the higher echelons, are well paid 
when you consider their allowances, fringe benefits, hospitalization for them- 
selves and families, and the high pensions' or compensation allowed for their 
dependents in the recently enacted survivors benefit legislation. When you add 
to this, special hazardous pay, the benefits received by the higher ranking 
officers, from colonel on up, are equivalent to benefits received in private industry. 
Hence it seems in the interest of the taxpayers these higher ranking officers 
should not be singled out for especially higher permanent pay, but in lieu of this, 
I would suggest the ordinary 6 percent increase as proposed for all others on 
active duty. 
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It is most difficult to find officers in the higher categories leaving the service 
for civil pursuits, especially if they are required to serve full 30 years in active 
service (not including cadet service) prior to retirement. Accordingly, I would 
suggest that, except for disability, no officer should be permitted to retire without 
having served 30 years on active duty. To permit officers to retire after 20 years 
service is a loss to the service, as well as a loss to the taxpayers. 

In order to escape the appellation of having first- and second-class officers and 
men, I would suggest in the interest of equality, that you do not establish two 
different pays for officers and men. Every officer and man of equal rank and 
equal longevity should be paid the same pay, except, as I shall show below, for 
special aptitude and ability. 

Two classes of permanent pay within the active service will, without question, 
engender jealousy, and only too often ill feeling. The lower-paid individual will 
naturally resent disparity in pay, unless such disparity is based on the present 
custom of giving officers and men more pay for hazardous service, and as now 
proposed for outstanding ability or technical aptitude. Payment for outstanding 
ability and technical know-how should encompass those in the Air Force and 
missile and atomic activities, and should in no event cover those in other branches 
of the service. 

E~tra compensation (not included as pay proper) should be given to highly 
trained enlisted men and officers up to and including rank of lieutenant colonel 
or perhaps lower. And their right to receive such extra compensaton should be 
predicated on a rigid examination, and not be by selection by a superior, where 
favoritism without question would arise. 

Reports to the contrary, officers are reluctant to give up their high take-home 
pay, plus all other direct and indirect benefits; it, therefore, seems appropriate 
that more attention be paid to retaining qualified trained enlisted men in the Air 
Force, missile and atomic fields. 

Our increasingly outmoded methods of warfare, such as ground troops, and our 
increasingly outmoded Navy (aside from submarines and auxiliary vessels) would 
have little or no use to pay additional compensation to officers and men, but they 
might be encouraged to remain in service through devices which were found effec- 
tive 60 years ago. 

I refer to granting double-time credit for retirement purposes, which incentive 
would, without question, appeal to the men—as it appealed to us 60 years ago, 
when men were needed to put down the rebellion in the Philippines and China. 

Accordingly, I would suggest consideration to extending double-time credit 
for retirement for all enlisted men, beginning with their second enlistment, with 
the proviso, however, that no individual may accrue more than 10 years of such 
double-time service. This would permit all men to retire after 20 years’ active 
service, with retired pay based on 30 years’ service. 

Men and their families would appreciate an innovation of this kind, more so 
than an extra compensation for proficiency or special aptitude. With double- 
time provisions applying to all, there would be no jealousies created; whereas, 
with half of the unit receiving proficiency pay and the other half nothing (as 
now proposed in S. 3081), there will without question be created discord, envy, 
and personalities which will weaken rather than strengthen military morale. 

Enlisted men and their families remain in service because of love of service— 
but basically—so they may attain security in retirement. Granting double time 
as here indicated would result in continuous reenlistments, and give us a military 
force annealed in the common bond'to serve honestly and faithfully until they and 
their families could find security in retirement. 

Another innovation to recognize proficiency and ability (rather than give extra 
pay to specific groups) would be to grant special reenlistment bonuses to qualified 
technical enlisted men, for their second and third reenlistment only, or perhaps 
to include their fourth enlistment. All such individuals, once they had 10 years 
or more active service for retirement (and even more if you establish double 
time)—-very, very few in these groups would give up this service, but they would 
continue to reenlist to retire—and some may even serve long beyond their stipu- 
lated right to retire after 20 years’ service. 


Special attention 


The effort the Pentagon made to exclude retired personnel from the regular 
6 percent pay increase is a manifestation of selfishness which should not be 
tolerated by your honorable committee. This effort is tantamount to making 
of the present retired list a second class group, while if S. 3081 is enacted as 
written we will have a first class group of retired, in which some officers of equal 
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rank and years of service would receive almost $5,000 per year more retired pay 
than those now retired. 

In addition, personnel in service today will naturally resent this Pentagon 
attitude, for they may say—and that with reason—if they do this to men who are 
now retired and who served in 1, 2 or more wars, what will they do to us when 
we retire. All retired are not outside of the military service, but we are always 
members of the service, and subject to Pentagon rules and regulations, the same 
as an individual in active service. In addition, we are an active Reserve subject 
to call in emergency, while we at the same time are a willing group upholding 
the prestige and honor of the military in our civic pursuits. Hence to ostracize us 
by giving us a second-class status, and denying us a needed pay increase would 
be an injustice of the first magnitude. 


To summarize 
We would suggest that enlisted men—not officers—be given “special or extra 
duty pay” based on proper examination and proof of their qualifications. 


We would suggest that all active service and retired personnel be given a 
6-percent increase in pay. 


We especially suggest that in behalf of economy, and to encourage reenlist- 
ments, that double time credits be initiated. 

We suggest that increased reenlistment allowances be considered for techni- 
eally qualified enlisted men, for such outstanding services as the Air Force, 
missile, and atomic activities, and submarine activities. 

Final conclusion 

It is our candid belief that the adoption of proposals suggested here would be 
more apt to develop efficiency within the service and to strengthen morale and 
at the same time the cost would be perhaps several hundred millions less than 
would be if S. 3081 is enacted into law as authorized by the Pentagon. 

The motto on the Supreme Court Building of “Equal Justice Under Law” 
may well be applied to the pay status of those now serving and those who served. 
To single out one group for special pay benefits over another group within the ac- 
tive service, and to single out individuals retiring hereafter from those already re- 
tired on a permanent pay basis as proposed in S. 3081—as we see it—would aid 
to create disunity and universal dissatisfaction within all ranks in active service 
as well as within the ranks of those now retired. 

With thanks to the honorable chairman and members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee for their consideration to argument presented in this brief, 
Iam, 

Your well-wisher, 
J. H. HOEpPet, 
Manager, First Lieutenant, Air Force, Retired. 
ARCADIA, CALIF., March 1, 1958. 


Mr. Horrrei. My name is John H. Hoeppel. I first enlisted in 
the Army 60 years ago and retired as a master sergeant in 1921. 

For the past 30 years I have been printing a paper devoted to the 
interest and welfare of retired personnel of the Army, primarily 
enlisted men . 

I served 28 months in France, where I was commissioned as an 
officer, and I served 4 years in the Congress of the United States 
where I was a member of the Veterans’ and other committees. 

Before proceeding with my regular testimony, I wish, Mr. Chair- 

men, to thank you and the members of your committee for giving me 
this opportunity to appear. At this point I would like to read a cor- 
respondent’s comment taken from the Los Angeles Times of the 13th 
of this month. 

Senator Symineron. Rather than read it, wouldn’t you like to put 
it in the record if it is a printed matter and a matter of public record? 

Mr. Hoepret. It is very pertinent. It is short. It is pertinent be- 
cause it is applicable also to my own testimony. This lady writes: 

Where, oh where, has loyalty and patriotism gone? Does everything have to 
have a price tag on it? 
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The biggest mistake our Government could make is to pass the Cordiner pay 
plan. When since the world began has an Army survived with a system of 
duties performed only for pay? Are we to be reduced to a caste system of 
brains and cannon fodder? Is there to be no reward for just plain loyalty? 

If Congress wants to really lower the morale of the servicemen this is a 
perfect way of doing it. There will never be a time when a war will be fought 
only by pushbutton. The rifleman is still just as important as a cook, truck- 
driver, or typist. Since when are any of these a soft-skill job? 

There should be no classification when loyalty, steadfastness and courage 
are concerned. ‘These are the things that really win wars. Any man who has 
fought on the line can tell you that. 

As a marine wife, I can understand what loyalty, pride and love of duty 
to our country means. Let’s have more of tradition and less of the business 
of big-business men running the military. 


Marearet A. Revyra, Twentynine Palms. 

My own comments, Mr. Chairman, are predicated to a great extent 
upon what I just read. Naturally, I am looking for an increase in 
pay for the retired personnel of the armed services, but at the same 
time I feel that because of my long service in the Army as an enlisted 
man, and as publisher of a paper for 30 or more years in daily con- 
tact through correspondence with individuals who are also retired, 
that I am in a sense qualified to offer certain considerations in connec- 
tion with this bill. 

I refer to the Cordiner bill. There are some parts of this bill which 
are very commendable in their application to the Air Force, missile 
and atomic activities and submarine activities. 

The methods proposed, however, to apply these principles in my 
opinion will further disrupt discipline and add envy and jealousy 
to the already existing discontent in the service. We cannot have a 
harmonious armed service where we have the dual pay schedule for 
men of similar rank and length of service, or where many men of 
short service receive more pay than men of long service. 

Before advancing our views to attain the desired efficiency and 
stability and to retain enlisted men in service, may I say that speak- 
ing for the retired personnel who receive our periodical, I was reluc- 
tant to ask for the inclusion of retired personnel for a pay increase, 
viewing as I did our serious international, domestic, and economic 
conditions with over 5 million worthy Americans unemployed, on 
half rations, with 5 to 10 million additional ekeing out an existence 
on $60 or less dollars per month, with a rising clamor for tax reduc- 
tion, we felt that as loyal, patriotic citizens, we might forego an 
increase in retired pay at this time in behalf of contributing our share 
to the welfare of our suffering population. 

We were influenced to change our attitude in this when we observed, 
however, how officers in active service under the Cordiner bill were 
being scheduled for huge increases in pay. 

As four-star generals are scheduled for an increase of over $7,000 
per annum, giving a man who now receives over $20,000 a year an 
additional $7,000 per year increase, we are reversing our former 
position, and in view of the serious economic plight of so many of 
our aged retired men, we now appeal to the honorable members of 
the committee to include all retired officers and men for a 5 or 6 
yercent increase in retired pay, which will actually approximate an 
increase of about 414 percent only, as we will receive only 75 percent of 
the pay of our rank. 

As recently so many benefits have been given to the active service, 
which were denied to the retired personnel, as we compute it, a 
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retired man today receives about 40 percent of the pay and allow- 
ances he received prior to retirement. The active service is given 
family medical care. They are given compensation for dependents 
up to $266 per month. 

They were given social-security benefits, retirement bonuses, mod- 
ern housing, the best of rations, free airplane rides when on leave or 
furlough, and many other benefits not provided for the retired per- 
sonnel. 

Accordingly, if the Cordiner bill is enacted into law, we respect- 
fully appeal to the honorable committee to consider for inclusion in 
S. 3081 all retired officers and men, especially all those not now receiv- 
ing military social-security benefits. We consider the provisions of 
the Cordiner bill to be quite menacing. To us it will be equivalent to 
a surgical operation on the military by chiseling at the backbone of 
discipline through weakening or semiabolishing rank and longevity. 

The military is no longer military without rank, and the term ”old- 
timer” is a misnomer if and where longevity is abolished. 

We definitely favor providing proficiency pay for trained and ex- 
perienced men in the Air Force, missile, atomic activities, and 
in submarine activities, but we can see little justification of extra com- 
pensation on the basis of proficiency in virtually all of the other 
services which are rapidly passing on toward oblivion, or a substan- 
tial reduction, because they are being outmoded. 

Men can be prevailed upon to reenlist if we would substantially 
increase reenlistment bonuses in their second and third enlistments. 

In addition, 5 or 10 years of their active service should be credited 
as double time so that they would have the security of retired pay 
based on 25 or 30 years’ service after retirement instead of the smaller 
retired pay based on 20 years’ service only. 

The newspaperman who testified yesterday stated that enlisted men 
failed to reenlist, basing one argument on the fact that there was no 
incentive to reenlist. 

In 1898, when our Government needed men to quell the insurrection 
in the Philippines, this was the incentive which was handed to us, 
and after double time was established for service in the Philippines, 
where the ranks were filled almost overnight, we had no difficulty with 
securing reenlistments of men, 

The introduction of double time is more desirable for an incentive 
than in an increase in pay. The axiom that the Army marches on 
its stomach can be paraphrased that the military rests on an enlisted 
man. 

Hence, a contented enlistment force should be the permanent am- 
bition of the Congress. 

Giving huge reenlistment pay to officers for the administration of 
duties will not add to the morale of the enlisted. It is rare that offi- 
cers from colonel on up leave the service prior to retirement. 

I would therefore recommend that all ranks within this category 
be ignored for the Cordiner increase, but they be given the proposed 
5 or 6 percent increase to complement the debased value of the dollar. 

All other officers, including lieutenant colonel or equivalent, should 
also be given this same increase plus a reasonable addition as special- 
or extra-duty pay predicated on proficiency standards as stipulated 
in Air Force, missile, atomic, and submarine activities. 
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This same procedure should be followed for enlisted men, who 
should receive 5 or 6 percent increase in pay plus such additional pay 
which their accomplishments warrant. This plan would perpetuate 
the present single standard of military pay, and would not engender 
jealousy or envious thinking or action between individuals who under 
the Cordiner plan would have two standards of pay, on active duty 
and also on the retired list. 

The correspondent who spoke yesterday warned against this double 
standard, which I understood him to say applied to some functions of 
the Navy. 

It is our sincere and candid observation that the enactment of the 
Cordiner plan as proposed by the Pentagon is fraught with serious 
potentialities which will react like a miniature Hiroshima bomb, and 
which it is feared will seriously weaken our defenses just when we 
should be alert not to let down our guard with untried innovations. 

Let us not forget that contented enlisted men are an immeasurable 
asset, and if you will again read the report of the news correspondent 
who testified yesterday, you will note what he found as a basis for 
discontent. He however did not offer a remedy. The remedy I pre- 
sent was tried and found very effective prior and during the Spanish- 
American War when enlisted men were badly needed to put down 
the Philippine insurrection. 

With 356 admirals and generals in the Pentagon alone, it is only 
natural that Congress should be pressured to give them munificent 
increases in pay, which increases might be more appropriate if our 
serious unemployment and other economic difficulties did not exist. 

It is not sound economics to establish new and higher standards 
of permanent pay until our economy becomes stabilized and until 
such times as the Nation again moves forward to economic rejuvena- 
tion. 

In strenuous days such as these, no patriot should demand more 
than a moderate increase to cover the constant debasement of the 
dollar with the sole exception of the added compensation proposed 
for pone to retain those in service who are specially proficient in 
our basic modern new implements of war. 

In conclusion, from my correspondence as publisher of National 
Defense, and from contact with men in the military service, I am 
satisfied that the policy of administration within the Pentagon is 
responsible for much of the discontent admittedly now existing in 
the military service. 

It is our firm opinion much of the discontent could be ameliorated 
or completely solved by introduction of what we here propose, and 
a bit more practical application of the humanities by those in admin- 
istration in the Pentagon. 

Let me add that it is impossible for me as a publisher to receive 
a reply from communications which I address to the Pentagon. The 
chairman of a committee of the Congress, the sponsor of the bill intro- 
duced in the Congress and another Member of the Congress have 
petitioned the Pentagon to make a report on a brief which I filed for 
presentation to the Secretary of Defense in behalf of betterment of 
the military service. 

Despite the fact that 3 months have elapsed, the Pentagon as yet has 
failed to reply to3 Members of the present Congress. 
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Senator Symineron. Has failed to reply to three Members of the 
present Congress? 

Mr. Horpret. Yes, sir; has failed to reply, 

I noticed that the chairman and other members who were. present 
yesterday were very alert, and rightfully so, as they listened to the 
comment of the news correspondent who wrote an article about why 
the military service is suffering so much discontent. 

I receive information in the mails from different points in the 
United States from noncommissioned officers, rarely from officers, 
and in coming from California 2 or 3 days ago I interviewed various 
enlisted men on the train, and I found out some of the basic problems 
which contribute to our military discontent. 

For instance, I was astounded when I heard that the Pentagon 
today is ushering out of the service enlisted men with 14 years of 
service, based upon the fact they do not have the educational qualifica- 
tions of a high-school student. The sergeant, who was a captain 
during the Korean war, told me he knew of men with 14 years’ 
service, married men, who were being peremptorily ushered out of the 
service because they did not have this educational requirement. 

In my active service days, I can refer back to Capt. Samuel Wood- 
field, a leading hero of World War I, who was a personal friend of 
mine, and to Sergeant York, both of these men, I doubt whether they 
even passed a grammar-school examination. But they were the most 
outstanding veterans of World War I. 

I feel that the system that is being followed today in the military 
to usher out men of long service is indirectly contributing to some 
of the discontent, because a man with only 8 or 9 or 10 years of service 
will say, “Why should I reenlist? In a few years they will usher 
me out.” 

There is another weakness in the military service today. Since 
August 1950, all noncommissioned officers of the Army who have been 
promoted since that date, all of them hold temporary rank. 

None of them hold permanent rank. There is nothing that is more 
conducive to restrain a man than to know that the rank under which 
he is masquerading is in a sense synthetic, I feel that the Pentagon 
ought to establish a system whereby qualified men could be given 
permanent rank so that they will at least have that satisfaction. 

Another dissatisfaction reported to me by the sergeant, who was a 
former captain, was that there is quite a bit of interference through 
junior officers who are being harassed and annoyed by chaplains 
coming to them with reports from parents or from political leaders 
where the son has difficulty with his military superiors. 

I do not know what you gentlemen may think of it, but I myself 
long ago have come to the conclusion that chaplains in a sense were 
like a fifth wheel on a wagon. They could well be abolished. 

Another source of dissatisfaction—it is all accumulative—is many 
men resent the Waves, the Wacs, and also integration. That has a 
deleterious effect on men. They do not feel inclined to reenlist, to go 
through all these things, and they naturally quit the service. 

I know directly of a case where a white wife was called up on the 
telephone by a Negro sergeant at an airfield activity, and she was 
given critical statements concerning her husband. I endeavored after 
that to get this man to reenlist. Oh, no, even though he was offered 
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nearly a $1,000 bonus, he declined to reenlist because he did not like 
this interference on the part of a Negro superior consulting with his 
wife, mentioning what the Negro sergeant considered to be derelic- 
tions. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Hoeppel, I think we want to have the 
testimony read against the bill as much as possible. I know you will 
agree with that. 

Mr. Hoerret. There is another point which the correspondent 
brought out, Mr. Chairman, about the laggards in the service. That 
is self-evident everywhere. 

Senator Symineron. About the what? 

Mr. Hoerret. Laggards, the soldiering in the job. And it is quite 
possible a lot of that has taken place within the Air Force, and if it 
takes place in the Air Force it is very expensive in having accidents 
and fatalities, 

I feel that the Air Force is one branch of the service that should be 
encouraged. ‘The Air Force and the missile program and the atomic 
activities and the submarine activities are the most essential arm of 
our defense today, and I feel that as far as the Cordiner bill is con- 
cerned, the recommendations it embodies are perfect except that I am 
opposed to the establishment of a permanent dual-pay schedule. 

n my active service days we received during war period $15.60 per 
month, and if a man was qualified, proficient in any depertinenit where 
his services were requiréd, he was given what we then considered or 
called extra duty or special duty pay. I feel that the Cordiner bill 
ought to be drafted to provide something like that, so that the perma- 
nent pay of all officers and men would be the same, but that where 
men are exceptionally proficient, that then they could be paid in extra 
compensation or extra duty pay so that if and when they retire, they 
would not carry this increased emolument on to the retired list so that 
they as retired men would receive no more retired pay than other 
retired men of the same rank and length of service. 

I have one thing here I would like to call to the attention of the 
committee, and that is to what I consider the selfish attitude of the 
Pentagon in bringing to the Congress of the United States a bill like 
that of the Pentagon, which proposes such high increases in pay for 
the higher ranking officers, and which absolutely ignores all those of 
us on the retired list. We were their superiors in the yesterdays. 
Today they discard us and push us aside. They seem to forget that 
we are forced to pay the same price for a loaf of bread as they are. 
I feel that it is a distinctly selfish attitude which the committee should 
correct, and accordingly I especially request that S. 3081 be amended 
to provide that all on the retired list of the armed services be granted 
a 5 or 6 percent increase in pay to make up for the diminishing pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

I am fortified in this request by a statement from today’s press 
which quotes President Eisenhower to the effect : 


Mr. Hisenhower invited the Governors to Washington as the Democratic con- 
gressional leadership enlarged its antirecession program by calling for increased 
social-security payments to compensate recipients for losses suffered as a result 
of inflation. 

I feel the President is to be commended for trying to increase the 
social-security benefits. Included among the beneficiaries of the 
social-security system are a great number of men and individuals who 
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were our former enemies. Yet they, our former enemies, are being 
proposed for an increase in social- -security benefits, where as we, the 
old-time veterans, we are being disregarded and left out entirely from 
a pay increase. 

It seems to me out of all proportions that former aliens should re- 
ceive a pay increase to compensate for the diminishing purchasing 

ower of the dollar, while we who served in the yesterdays should be 
ignored, 

I will conclude here with one additional request. I would request 
that S. 3081 be amended to add the following: 

At the end of line 4, page 23, after the period add the following: 

(f) That (a) the provision in section 202 (d) of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 is amended by striking out “That” and inserting in lieu thereof, “That, 
effective as of June 1, 1942”. 

(g) Any retired pay accruing, by reason of the enactment of this act, to any 
retired enlisted man for the period beginning June 1, 1942, and ending June 30, 
1946, shall be paid in a lump sum to such retired enlisted man, or in the case of 
his death, to his widow if he left one, by the Secretary of the Army, or the 
Secretary of the Navy, as the case may be. 

Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment is to correct an injustice 
which was per petrated on men like myself who were given the incen- 
tive to reenlist in 1898 and thereafter by giving us double time credits 
for retirement. I retired with credit for 30 years service including 
double time, and for 30 or more years I received 75 percent of the pay 
of my rank plus allowances. 

In the Pay Act of June 16, 1942, longevity pay was changed from a 
40 percent maximum to 50 percent, and as a consequence of that act, 
my retired pay was reduced to 65 percent of the pay of my rank from 
June 1, 1942, to June 30, 1946. 

Congress, in the Pay Act of June 29, 1946, corrected this, and all of 
we men who had double time, since that period and now, we are re- 
ceiving a full 75 percent of the pay of our rank, but for a period of 49 
months we lost from 3 to 10 or 12 percent of the pay of our rank, con- 
trary toa provision of law which still exists. 

That provision of law is the act of 1885 establishing retirement. 
Under the provisions of that law, all men who served 30 years to 
retirement were to be paid 75 percent of the pay of their rank for the 
balance of their lives. 

As this 75 percent w _ not paid to the small group of men en- 
compassed in our group, | am especially appealing to your, Mr. Chair- 
man, and members of the committee, to favorably consider this amend- 
ment, and the additional facts which I here offer for insertion in the 
record in support of this amendment. 

In this Pay Readjustment Act the method of computing longevity 
pay based on 3-year periods was established. The maximum longev- 
ity pay was increased from 40 to 50 percent for all officers and enlisted 
men, except for such retired enlisted men who gained double time 
credit serving in the armed services overseas or in war overseas. 

In the same act, allowances for subsistence, quarters, and clothing 
which had been paid since 1885 (pursuant to the act of 1885 estab- 
lishing enlisted retirement) were taken from retired enlisted men, ef- 
fective as of Jume 1, 1942. 

While these allowances commuted at $15.75 per month were taken 
from all retired enlisted men, in the same act (for the first time in 
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American military history) allowances commuted at $22.50 per month 
were established for the dependents of all officers and warrant officers 
on active duty. 

As a consequence of the foregoing reduction in retired pay for all 
enlisted men who had double time service, and the repeal of absieientie 
allowances to all retired enlisted men, even though some of them had 
been receiving such allowances for 40 years, the Pay Readjustment 
Act was a misnomer for the thousands who were discriminated against 
in this act. 

The records will show that many retired enlisted men were saved 
from an actual reduction in retired pay, due to the usual “savings 
clause” which is inserted in pay legislation. 

Many others received only a nominal increase, whereas officers and 
warrant officers received a dual increase in both pay and in depend- 
ents subsistence allowances. 

Thousands of others (including those who had double time credit) 
suffered a reduction of from 5 to 12 percent in the retired pay of their 
respective rank, compared with men of similar rank and who were 
likewise retired under the 30-year retirement law. In other words, 
those who served overseas were penalized and received less pay than 
did those who served safely at home. 

Specifically stated, men of similar rank and accredited length of 
service for 30-year retirement who did not leave the safe confines of 
the United States and who remained safe and secure at home in sine- 
eure positions (such as recruiting and office work—for which they 
were additionally remunerated), they all received the full 75 per- 
cent of the pay of their rank, while those of us who served overseas— 
and in war, we had our retired pay reduced in a few instances as much 
as 12 percent below the pay of our rank, which was promised us, if 
we would serve to retire under the 30-year retirement act. 

Incidentally, this law granting 75 percent of the pay of their rank 
to enlisted men with 30 years’ credit for retirement has never been 
repealed, yet notwithstanding—those of us with 30 years’ service, 
including double time, received from 5 to 12 percent less than 75 per- 
cent of the pay of our rank during the period of 49 months, as covered 
in H. R. 3766. 

This great disparity in pay and the discriminatory injustice were 
recognized by the Congress in the Pay Act of June 29, 1946, and 
again in the Career Compensation Act of October 1, 1949, and again 
in the Pay Act of April 1, 1955, as a consequence of which all re- 
tired enlisted men are now treated equitably, and all receive the same 
pay, predicated on their rank and years of service for retirement, ex- 
cept for the period covered in our proposed amendment. 

In behalf of the aged retired enlisted men, and their widows, we 
respectfully appeal to the Congress to amend S. 3081 as proposed and 
to thus remove the discrimination all retired enlisted men of the 
armed services suffer, so that they may have the retired pay refunded 
to them, which was arbitrarily taken from them, in the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act of June 16, 1942. 

I base my further request on this amendment by calling attention 
to an injustice which has been indirectly perpetrated against those of 
us who served our Nation in I and II Wars. 

Last year the Congress passed a law granting retroactive pay 
going back for a period of 25 years, through which high-ranking 
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th officers were given an average retroactive pay of $1,600 and the num- 
a: ber included in this group as approximately 1,500 officers. 
This bill, known as H. R. 293, was passed through the Congress 
ull without even being given a hearing. It was passed despite the op- 
_ position of the Director of the Budget, but it was featured and pres- 
nd sured through the Congress by the Pentagon for and in behalf of the 
nt high-ranking officers, who as I just noted, each will receive retro- 
st active pay of approximately $1,600 each. 
In this bill, in the amendment which I propose, we retired enlisted 
au men will receieve not retroactive pay, but we will receive a refund of 
Bs retired pay which was withheld from us, from $50 to $500 or $600 
each, depending on the length of our double time. 
d I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and the members of your committee 
d- will check into this great disparity, this extreme favoritism which was 
extended in the last session of Congress without even the benefit of a 
t) hearing to high-ranking officers, and that you will consider it in con- 
le nection with the appeal which we make to you for those of us who are ' 
re all old men. There are practically none of us under 75 years of age. i 
s, If we were to receive justice, the time of meting out justice is 
in growing immeasurably close, because the Man With the Scythe is only . 
waiting around the corner for most of us. I hope, Mr. Chairman, you . 
of will take into consideration what I have just mentioned in reference to | 
of this proposed amendment, and that you will also consider my criti- 
e- cism of the Cordiner bill as it is now proposed with its dual provisions. 
"y I’m afraid that instead of increasing the morale, building up the 
r- morale of the armed services, just as this wife of the marine sergeant 
7 states, you are going to disrupt and you are going to tear down what 
‘h morale we yet have. 
if I am interested in the utmost efficiency in military defense, and I | 
certainly will be discouraged myself, and I will be alarmed, if the 
kk Cordiner bill as drafted and as shown in H. R. 9979 and 8S. 3081 is i 
n enacted into law. 
e. I wish again to thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 
r- Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Hoeppel. 
d Mr. Horpren. You have been very considerate to me. 
Senator Symrneron. It is a privilege and a pleasure. . 
re Mr. Hoepret. I also want to congratulate you on what I observed . 
id from your actions yesterday as a member of the committee. You 
mn are really on your toes and you know the business of the military | 
B- and it’s men like you—I only wish there were more of them present 
18 here this morning. | 
B Senator Symrneron. Thank you very much. It is kind of you and 
I appreciate it. 
re Mr. Lanapon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the indulgence of the 
d committee to return to the stand for a very short statement? . 
e Senator Symrneron. How short ? 
cd Mr. Lanepon. Five minutes or less. 
Q- Senator Symineton. All right, Mr. Langdon, you may resume. 


Would you rather make the statement or do you want to put it in 
n the record? 


yf 
STATEMENT OF RUSSELL A. LANGDON, USN (RETIRED)—Resumed 
; Mr. Lanepon. It is a statement, Mr. Chairman. The occasion is on 


the request of pay and to comment on the previous speaker. 


\ 
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I feel that the association and the career enlisted men whom I 
represent, over 30,000 of whom are on active duty, I would like to 
state that in our association in the representation of career enlisted 
men in recommending an upward revision and readjustment of the 
pay scales as proposed in the Cordiner philosophy, that we reviewed 
not only the enlisted personnel and junior officers but also took a look 
from a career standpoint at all the pay including higher officers pay. 

Under our form of government any man enlisting in the service 
as a recruit can aspire to go up through the ranks up to and includ- 
ing flag rank and it has been done. In our search for comparisons in 
the higher pay, we tried to find a corporation in industry that might 
be comparable in the number of dollars involvement. We selected 
A. T. & T. as an example, and we note that the president of American 
Telephone & Telegraph, his annual salary is more than the combined 
salaries of the five members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, including 
the Chairman. We note also that his annual retirement pay is more 
than the combined retirement pay of all the members of our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and as career enlisted men, we strongly advocate that 
we provide our services and the country with top leadership and pay 
them adequately to compensate them for their many and faithful 
years of service, 30, 40,45 years of dedicated service. 

With that I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Langdon. 

The next witness is Mr. J. Harrie Hogan. Mr. Hogan served on 
active duty asa second lieutenant in the Army for 2 years from August 
1955 to August 1957. 

He served in Alaska in a 75-millimeter antiaircraft battery. He 
was tendered a regular commission but turned it down. 

Senator Stennis, chairman of the subcommittee, thought it would 
be helpful to hear from Mr, Hogan and learn the reasons why he did 
not choose to make the Army a career. 

Weare glad to have you with us. Would you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF J. HARRIE HOGAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hogan. Mr. Chairman, I wish first of all to thank the committee 
for the chance at a hearing in order to give what I think, what I know 
are my reasons and what I, from my short tour of duty picked up as 
reasons from some of my friends as to why they also did not stay in 
the service. 

I am not here representing any organizztion of any sort other than 
just my own interest in the subject. I have watched this pay bill, and 
the reason I wish to testify here is that I do not think that the salary 
question is the basic reason why people are leaving the service as far as 
the junior officers are ode This does not mean that I wish to 
testify against the bill. I think it is fine, but I think there are other 
reasons which are going to have to be attacked just as strongly as in- 
crease in pay ; perhaps—I know in my case—more so. 

I would like to give an example first of all of what I mean when I 
say pay is not the reason. I figure that as a college graduate I was 
making the equivalent of $500 a month while serving on active duty 
with the Army. I had a three-bedroom home with a living room, a full 
basement, a kitchen and dinette. That is the home that my wife and I 
lived in in Alaska. 
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Senator Symrnetron. Where were you in Alaska? 

Mr. Hogan. Fort Richardson, sir. That is outside of Anchorage. 
The cost of living in Alaska, as you may or may not know, is quite high. 
The cost of that type of facility downtown in Anchorage would have 
run me over $200 a month. 

I figure that with my various station allowances, the privilege of 
buying at the commissary and the PX that I would say this was a con- 
servative—although I have definitely not backed it up complete with 
figures, but I figure it was a conservative estimate between $450 and 
$500 a month as what I was being paid. 

Senator Symineton. Above what you were being paid ? 

Mr. Hocan. No, sir, that is including everything. If I had had 
to pay rent for that apartment and pay the Alaskan food prices 

Senator Symineron. What was your salary as a lieutenant ? 

Mr. Hogan. My base pay was $222 a month. 

Senator Symrneron. What were you doing in the Army ? 

Mr. Hogan. I wasa gunnery officer in an antiaircraft battalion. 

Senator Symineron. When were you commissioned ? 

Mr. Hogan. In June of 1955. 

Senator Symrneron. From college? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. From what college? 

Mr. Hogan. From Dartmouth, sir. So that I figure I had the 
spending power and the standard of living, shall we say, that you 
would require a $500-a-month salary to support. Therefore, on that 
ground, I state I know from experience now at hand that I cannot 
get a job paying that at the present time. 

Senator Syminoton, What degree did you take? 

Mr. Hogan. Bachelor of arts. 

Senator Symrneton. What did you major in? 

Mr. Hogan. Sociology. 

In addition, I have three main areas with which to support my 
feeling that there are other reasons that are more important, wh 
people, especially the young officers, leave the service. First, I thin 
it is going to be very hard for the services to overcome these other 
areas. 

I think that the pay raise is a first step and probably it will turn 
out to be an easier step to make than some of these other areas. 

The first thing I think, generally there is a public feeling of more 
or less apathy toward the military services. Perhaps that seems hard 
to understand in the present day when we rely on them so much. 
But I know from people in my own hometown, in my own surround- 
ings, and people in the service, there is often times the attitude, al- 
though I myself testify that it is not so, that the service is filled with 
people who cannot do anything else. That is the attitude which the 
services realize, many people in the services realize that, and I think 
they are trying their best to overcome it, but I think it is one of the 
things which must be worked upon. 

Second, I consider more strongly on my own reasons, was some 
of the examples of leadership which were shown to me while I served. 
This particular incident happened on Armed Forces Day, 1957. ‘The 
reason was that General Taylor was making a command visit and 
was about to put on a more or less whirlwind inspection, encompass- 
ing a period of about 4 or 5 hours, of the base. For this occasion 
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our units were levied of their best’ man, and all of them were put 
together on one gun site. 
erhaps this does not sound like much of an infraction to some- 
one who is not acquainted with antiaircraft setup, but we were re- 
uired to maintain an operational status 24 hours a day every day of 
the year against enemy aircraft, and I submit that we actually pre- 
sented to the public that day, to General Taylor, to his staff and 
everyone else involved, a completely erroneous picture of our situa- 
tion at that time, because only the best men were picked for this show 
site. Their equipment was moved over there and they were really 
pawned off on everyone as being standard troops of an average gun 
site in our battalion. 

Senator Symrneron. Were you one of the men picked ? 

Mr. Hoean. No, sir. This was purely enlisted personnel that were 
picked to handle this gun site. 

There was supposed to be a 9-man crew, the type of crew that would 
be on hand in case an alert was called. We had our best men picked 
from our battery and the best men picked from the other two batteries. 

Second, I wish to submit the way that I was “sold” on a Regular 
Army commission. 

The Department of the Army announced a Regular Army aug- 
mentation program sometime in the fall of 1956. I believe it was 
August-September, somewhere in there, and the deadline for filing 
for that was January 31, 1957. 

Approximately around January 20 the officer who was in charge of 
our particular group decided that he had not enough, I assume he 
decided, he did not have enough response, and he wished to talk to 
us more to find out whether we really knew the opportunities. 

I submit that the opportunities that were more or less presented to 
me were not the best for the benefit of the service, namely, the main 
point, the main selling point, seemed to be that you can apply for 
this, you can turn it down. You do not need to accept it. But just 
apply for it anyway. You never know when you get out on the out- 
side, you may fail. You may not be any good, and then you can 
always come back in the service. 

That was told me by a full colonel. 

In my letter to the Department of the Army—— 

Senator Symineton. What was his name? 

Mr. Hogan. His name, sir, was Colonel Thompson. 

Senator Symineron. What are his initials? 

Mr. Hogan. Edgar H. Thompson. On that statement I have no 
witnesses to the fact that this was said. I was in there alone. How- 
ever, on talking with the other officers who also were paraded by, I 
found out that basically the same conversation ensued between the 
colonel and them. 

In my letter to the Department of the Army turning down the com- 
mission, I stated these reasons. I stated exactly how it was presented 
to me, and I stated that I thought that was a very poor way to get 
people into the service. 

Senator Symrnoron. Is that the reason you turned it down? 

Mr. Hoaan. No, sir. I had a third reason which I think affects me 
more than any of the others. As I mentioned, our task was antiair- 
craft. We were guarding a Strategic Air Command base, Elmendorf 
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Air Force Base, at which the refueling tankers are stationed. They 
were at that time. Our mission of course was to prevent any enemy 
bombers from dropping their payload on that particular base and 
on the Fort Richardson-Anchorage area. I submit that unfortunately 
this complaint must lodge directly with the Department of the Army. 

I submit that the scoring system that we used for not our particular 
battery, but any antiaircraft battery, any antiaircraft battalion any- 
where in the Army, I submit that it created a very false impression. 

I spent many a day out on the range during the four firing periods 
that were held while I was stationed in Alaska, and saw the tow plane 
fly back and forth dozens and dozens of time without being even 
scratched, and yet the batteries at the end of the range firing could 
come up with a 95, a 90, an 87 score. I think it is going to be of course 
very difficult to get any enemy pilots to fly back and forth that many 
times, and I submit that there ought to be a valid scoring system. If 
we can’t hit it, then why kid anybody about it? Why send these re- 
ports on up? It is for that reason mainly that I based my resignation 
or my turndown of category, rather. To me, it seemed that there 
were so many instances of paper-tigerism in the service that I did 
not want to be a part of it. 

Unfortunately it sounds very bad from my testimony, and I want to 
correct that. 1 found many, many officers in the service who were 
very fine people, very conscientious. I served under a battery com- 
mander and a battalion commander for whom I have the highest 
respect of any people I have ever met. But the trouble is it takes 
only one bad man in the chain of command, and from him on down 
the situation is hopeless. 

Senator Symineron. That is true in business, too, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Hoaan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. It is your Army just like it is our Army. It 
is everybody’s Army, and if you are making a great deal more money 
in it than you could outside, you found, you figured it was an average 
of $500 a month instead of $225, you might want to stay in and help 
correct it perhaps instead of just leaving. What is the matter with 
that line of thought? 

Mr. Hogan. Sir, I didn’t feel that with my particular tempera- 
ment I would be the type that would be able to correct that. I thought 
with my temperatment I would be the type that would be killed first 
and not be able to get anywhere to do anything about it. 

Senator Symineron. I don’t think they’d kill you if you com- 
plained. There is no war going on now. 

Mr. Hogan. No. Perhaps I should use another word. But I do not 
think I would last, let’s put it that way. 

Senator Symrneton. I might say based on the way I have seen 
Army and Air Force men live in Alaska, you were a very lucky man 
to have that dinette and so forth. Did you ever go up to Fairbanks? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Did you ever go out to Eielson Base and see 
how they live out there ? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Driving 20 or 30 miles in 40° below weather in 
order to get to a shack without water. 

Mr. Hogan. That is right. 
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Senator Symrneron. For which he paid $150 a month. So you 
were pretty lucky. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, sir, I know it. I realize that very definitely. 

Senator Srymineton. Pretty lucky and pretty unhappy. 

Mr. Hocan. No, sir. That is the part 1 hoped to get across. I en- 
joyed my tour, but I do not think you can ever do anything and really 
enjoy it without finding some things that you feel are basically in 
need of correction. I think it is going to be a difficult problem. 

Senator Symrneron. The only thing is I would hope if you were 
not making more money outside you could have stayed there and tried 
to help correct it. Nobody should be ashamed of being in the Army 
even t mee there are some things about the Army and the other serv- 
ices you do not like. I should think you would be proud of being 
around, especially with the growing menace of Communist aggression. 

Mr. Hoean. I was very proud and I still am; in fact, I hold my Re- 
serve commission. That is what I entered active duty for, to learn 
the business of being an officer and to serve my time and then to be 
called upon in case of emergency. That is the way I entered and that 
is basically the way I came out, with a few changes. That is the only 
comment I have, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you very much. 

The hearings will now recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. on Wednesday, March 26.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
Miuirary Pay SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee (composed of Senators Stennis, chairman, Byrd, 
Symington, Saltonstall, and Barrett) met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 
a. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Stennis (presiding), Symington, Saltonstall, and 
Barrett. 

Also present: T. Edward Braswell, of the committee staff. 

Lt. Col. Leo E. Benade, OSD, Manpower and Personnel. 

Senator Stennis. The committee will come to order. 

Secretary Francis and General Twining, we are very glad indeed to 
have you here this morning and the purpose of today’s meeting is to 
receive from you the views of the executive branch on H. R. 11470 
which passed the House yesterday by a vote of 367 to 22. 


(H. R. 11470 is as follows :) 


H. R. 11470 
85th Cong., 2d sess. 


A BILL To adjust the method of computing basic pay for officers and enlisted members of 
the uniformed services, to provide proficency pay for enlisted members thereof, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 

as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 201 (a), as amended (37 U. S. C. 232 (a) ), is amended by striking 
out the tables therein and inserting the following tables in place thereof: 


“COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


“YEARS OF SERVICE 

a aa Tee. 4 | 
“Pay grade Under 2 Over 2 Over 3 
years | years years 


Over 4 Over 6 Over 8 Over 10 
years years years years 





| Seitemmatbtieed 
$1,200.00} $1,250 | $1,250.00 | $1,250.00 50. $1, 300 $1, 300 
1, 063.00 | 1'100 | 1, 100. 00 1’ 100. 00 1) 150 1, 150 
963. 30 17000 | 1,021.80! 1021.80] 1021. 1,100 1, 100 
800. 28 860 860. 00 
592. 80 | 628 670. 00 
474. 24 | 503 540. 00 
400. 14 424 | 455.00 
326. 04 346| 372.00 | 


670. 00 
540. 00 
455. 00 55. 00 | 485 530 
420. 00 ! 470 500 
259. 36 | 291 | 360. 00 | 372. 00 | 389. 389 339 


670 670 
540 570 


860. 00 | 00 | 900 950 


222. 30 | 251 | 314. 00 314. 00 314. 00 | 314 314 


1 Does not apply to officers who have been credited with over 4 years’ cumulative service 
as an enlisted member. 
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“COMMISSIONED OFFICERS—Continued 
“YBHARS OF SERVICE—Continued 





“Pay grade Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 20 Over 22 | Over 26 


years years years years years years years 

re AE eee $1, 400 $1, 400 $1, 500 $1, 500 $1, 600 $1, 725 $1, 875 

eR ees ocak 1, 200 1, 200 1, 300 1, 300 1, 400 1, 500 1, 625 
i arbi dckiedlc bisirineainaca 1, 150 1, 150 1, 200 1, 250 ge 1, 375 1, 375 
CR witietewecuinison 950 1, 000 1,050 1, 125 1, 125 1, 125 1, 125 
IR Arata tintindaicudiis staat 670 690 800 840 3860 920 995 
As coatclethnana acess 600 640 680 720 745 795 795 
GR dhtthies adda oak 560 580 610 640 640 640 640 
I Tis i os cin repeanieie 520 530 530 530 530 530 530 
SME iiicdin narebenan: 389 389 389 389 389 389 389 
Riis tivictetined 314 314 314 314 314 314 314 


Over 30 
years 





$1, 875 
1, 625 
1, 375 
1, 125 


1 Does not apply to officers who have been credited with over 4 years’ cumulative service as an enlisted 


member 


“COMMISSIONED OFFICERS WHO HAVE BEEN CREDITED WITH OVER 4 YEARS’ 


CUMULATIVE SERVICE AS AN ENLISTED MEMBER 


“YEARS OF SERVICE 




























































































“Pay grade Over | Over | Over = er | Over | Over | Over Over | Over Sl at Geer [oe Over | Over | Over 
4 | 8 ot tet 18 | 3 | | oO 
ppiestpernennrci- ipprtpet aetna 
O-3.._..............-.----| $420 | $445 | $470 | $500 $530 | $540 | $540 | $540 | $540 | $540 | $540 
, Re ereeen S  Uee “ise 462 | 462 | 462 | 462| 462] 462 462 
PE ae iadtnncaikdentd 314 | 331 347 | 364] 380 | 402 | 402} 402| 402} 402] 402 | 402 
| | | 
“WARRANT OFFICERS 
“YEARS OF SERVICE 
Hn a as 
| 
“Pay grade Under Over Over Over Over Over Over Over 
2 years | 2 years 3 years 4 years | 6 years 8 years | 10 years | 12 years 
Me TT ets Ce oe | ea | sn i 
Rash cette Be | $332. 90 $376 $376 | $393 | $409 | $426 | $446 | $479 
W-3..--22 222 TTIIITI| “B02 6 343|  343/ 351/ 360/ 380/ 400 415 
To at 264. 82 298 298 | 315 340 | 353 365 378 
W-Biociccsu: whbtehiiclcel | 219. 42 266 266 300 313 | 325 350 360 
| | 
| | 
“Pay grade Over Over Over Over | Over Over Over 
14 years 16 years 18 years 20 years 22 years | 26 years 30 years 
Wilcke arth dns $496 | $515 | $525 s40 | $555 | | $585 $600 
esi aet et aoe 430 445 460 8 490 | 506 506 
We innnt Jecce 390 | 403 415 428 | 440 | 440 440 
SP Riitaetee nee 370 380 | 390 | 400 | 400 400 400 
| — —_— $$$ 
“ENLISTED MEMBERS 
“YEARS OF SERVICE 
“*Pay grade Under Over Over Over Over ee dai Over Over 
2 years 2 years 3 years ro pe 4 years 6 years Sree * 8 years | 10 years 
ee: 7 Se. ee Doe Dh 1 Bow [eee $400 
By oir siclece 1, tie gtk assess tae =e ahaha : acs $330 340 
TEA sisi conscx ccaginres 6m darwin pstcey aie SE $236 ~ $236 | $256 $272 286 300 
OS a Be ac secon eee 175. 81 200 200 230 240 250 260 
ME csc scduttesscncecskl ee (ca 180 | 180 210 220 230 240 
REGRESS %, are Ra. 122. 30 150 | 160 170 | 180 190 200 
3 sree ssa Ops ad og ese lel staan 99. 37 124 124 141 | 141 141 141 
ge, ee 85. 80 108 108 | 108 108 108 108 
nich Giinesetigicnnseiacesheibinniabaiebidinduesins 83. 20 105 105 105 105 105 105 
E-1 (under 4 months) -___...--- CO Ns ce tT cate | lee at aia alin on hea rel ae eal aa 














eet feet beet Peed Peed eed eed ed beets 


i 
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“ENLISTED MEMBERS—Continued 


“YEARS OF SERVICE—Continued 


| | 
“Pay grade Over 12 | Over 14 Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 20 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 


years years | years years years years years years 
B46). en} ONO 000 bk See $440 $450 $460 $460 $460 
. eee 350 | 360 370 380 390 400 100 | 400 
ae 314 | 328 | 342 356 356 370 370 | 370 
E-6.... oFtks 270 280 290 290 300 300 | 300 | 300 
E-5...-. sb <ucamaunl 240 | 240 | 240 240 240 240 | 240} 240 
BEB acie on 200 200 200 200 200 200 | 200 | 200 
“area 141 | 141 | 141 141 141 141 141 | 141 
Bee Ee sf tell 108 108 108 108 108 108 108 | 108 
B-):..:.-..- inden 105 105 105 105 105 105 105 | 105” 

| j 














(2) Section 201 (b) (87 U. S. C. 232 (b)), is amended by striking out the 
table therein and inserting the following table in place thereof: 





Deputy Surgeon General. 
| Assistant Surgeon General having 
rank of major general. 


“Pay Army, Air Force, and Navy, Coast Guard, and | Public Health Service 
grade Marine Corps | Coast and Geodetic Survey 
eeenintrg ess aeierasinmnnireees neces thipnsiersidtiiaagetinn bieeiiastian “2 _ 
O-10..-_-- General Admiral_._-_- | 
0-9. Lieutenant general Vice admiral 
0-8. Major general} Rear admiral (upper half)_| Surgeon General. 
| 


0-7. | Brigadier general Rear admiral (lower half) Assistant Surgeon General having 
and commodore. | _ rank of brigadier general. 

0-6 Colonel _. Captain_-- | Director grade, 

0-5 | Lieutenant colonel Commander | Senior grade. 

0-4 Major__. Lieutenant commander | Full grade. 

0-3 Captain _. Lieutenant... | Senior assistant grade. 

0-2 | Ist lieutenant Lieutenant (junior grade)_| Assistant grade. 

0-1 | 2d lieutenant Ensign. _- : Junior assistant grade.” 


| 


(3) Section 201 (c), as amended (37 U. 8S. C. 232 (c)), is amended by adding 
the following at the end thereof: “However, except as provided in section 
209 of this title, an enlisted member may not be placed in pay grade E-8 
or E-9 until he has completed at least eight years or ten years, respectively, of 
cumulative years of enlisted service creditable in the computation of his basic 
pay. Except as provided in section 209 of this title, the authorized daily average 
number of enlisted members on active duty (other than for training) in any 
uniformed service in pay grades E-8 and E-9 may not be more than two per 
centum and one per centum, respectively, of the number of enlisted members of 
that uniformed service who are on active duty (other than for training) on 
January 1 of each year.” 

(4) Section 201 (d) is amended by striking out that last sentence and insert- 
ing the following in place thereof: ““Any payments accruing under any law to any 
member of a uniformed service incident to his release from active duty, or for 
his return home incident to release from that duty, may be paid to that member 
before his departure from his last duty station, whether or not he actually 
performs the travel involved. If a member receives a payment under this 
subsection but dies before that payment would but for this subsection have 
been made, no part of that payment is recoverable by the United States.” 

(5) Section 201 (f) (37 U. S. C. 232 (f)) is repealed. 

(6) The tables in section 204 (b) (387 U. S. C. 235 (b)) are amended as 
follows: 

(A) The table entitled “Commissioned Officers’ under the heading “Pay 
Grade” is amended by adding “O-9” and “O—-10”, and under the heading “Years 
of Service” is amended by adding the figure “$165” for all categories of years of 
service for pay grades O-9 and O-10. 

(B) The table entitled “Enlisted Personnel” under the heading “Pay Grade” 
is amended by adding “E-8” and “E-9”, and under the heading “Years of 
Service” is amended by adding the figure “$105” for all categories of years of 
service for pay grades E-8 and E-9. 

(7) Section 206 (37 U. S. C. 237) is amended by adding to the table therein 
pay grades E-8 and E-9 and the monthly rates of $22.50 for each of those 
grades. 
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(8) The following new section is added after section 208 : 


“PROFICIENCY PAY 


“Seo. 209. (a) An enlisted member of a uniformed service entitled to basic 
pay and designated as possessing special proficiency in a military skill of the 
service concerned may— 

“(1) be advanced to any enlisted pay grade prescribed in section 201 (a) 
of this Act that is higher than his pay grade at the time of designation and 
receive the pay, allowances, and special or incentive pays of the higher 
pay grade in accordance with his cumulative years of service for pay 
purposes ; or 

“(2) in addition to any pay, allowances, special or incentive pays to 
which he is entitled under this Act, be paid proficiency pay at a monthly 
rate not to exceed the maximum rate prescribed in the following table for 
the proficiency rating to which he is assigned : 





“Proficiency Rating Maximum Monthly Rate 
P-1 $50 
P-2 100 
P-3 150 


“(b) An enlisted member who has less than 8 or 10, as the case may be, 
of cumulative years of enlisted service for basic pay purposes and who is 
advanced under subsection (a) (1) to pay grade E-8 or E-9, respectively, is 
entitled to the minimum amount of basic pay, allowances, and special or incen- 
tive pays prescribed for that pay grade until such time as his cumulative years 
of service for pay purposes entitles him to a higher rate of such pays. 

“(e) The Secretary concerned shall determine whether enlisted members 
of any uniformed service under his jurisdiction are to be paid proficiency pay 
either under subsection (a) (1) or (a) (2). However, he may elect only one 
of these methods of paying proficiency pay for each uniformed service under 
his jurisdiction. If he elects to have proficiency pay paid under subsection 
(a) (1), enlisted members in a military rank assigned to pay grades E-8 and 
E-9 may be paid proficiency pay at a monthly rate not to exceed the maximum 
rate prescribed in subsection (a) (2). If he elects to have proficiency pay 
paid under subsection (a) (2), he shall prescribe, within the limitations set 
forth in subsection (a) (2), the amount of such pay for each proficiency rating 
prescribed therein. He shall also designate, from time to time, those skills 
within each uniformed service under his jurisdiction in which proficiency pay 
is authorized, and shall prescribe the criteria under which members of that 
uniformed service are eligible for a proficiency rating in each such skill. He 
may, whenever he deems it necessary, increase, decrease, or abolish proficiency 
pay for any such skill. 

“(d) In the computation of retired pay or retainer pay, the proficiency pay 
to which a member is entitled on the day before he becomes entitled to that 
retired pay or retainer pay is considered a part of his basic pay. 

“(e) Except for determinations to be made under subsection (c), this see- 
tion shall be administered under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of De 
fense for the uniformed services under his jurisdiction, and by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the Coast Guard when the Coast Guard is not operating as a 
service in the Navy.” 

(9) Section 302 (f) (37 U. S. C. 252 (f)) is amended— 

(A) By inserting the following above pay grade O-8: 


“O-10 171.00 136.80 

O-9 171.00 136.80"; and 
(B) by inserting the following between pay grades W—1 and E-7: 

“E-9 67.50 45.00 

E-8 67.50 45.00". 


(10) Section 302 (h) (37 U. S. C. 252 (h)) is amended by striking out the 
words “E-6i and E-7” and inserting the words “E-6, E-7, E-8, and E-9” in 
place thereof. 

(11) Section 304 (c) (37 U. S. C. 254 (c)) is amended by adding the following 
new sentence at the end thereof: “An officer entitled to receive basic pay shall, 
while serving as Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, in lieu of any 
other personal money allowance authorized by this section but in addition to any 
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other pay or allowance authorized by this Act, be entitled to receive a personal 
money allowance of $1,200 per annum.” 

Sec. 2. The tables in section 1 (c) of the Act of May 19, 1952, ch. 310 (66 
Stat. 79), are amended by adding pay grades E-8 and E-9. The allowances 
provided therein for pay grade E-7 shall apply to pay grades E-8 and E-9. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, except sections 4 and 7 
of this Act, the changes in rates of basic pay made by this Act do not increase 
the amount of retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay to 
which any person is entitled on the day before the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 4. Except for members covered by section 7 of this Act, members and 
former members of a uniformed service who are entitled to retired pay, retire- 
ment pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay on the day before the effective date 
of this Act, shall be entitled to an increase of 6 per centum of that pay to which 
they were entitled on that date. 

Sec. 5. Section 4 (a) (1) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. 8. C. 
33) is amended by striking out the word “three” and inserting in place thereof 
the word “‘five.” 

Sec. 6. Title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Footnote 1 of section 3991 is amended to read as follows: 

“1 Wor the purposes of this section, determine member’s grade as if section 3962 
(d) did not apply.” 

(2) Section 5233 is amended by inserting before the period at the end of the 
first sentence the words “and with retired pay based on that grade”, and by 
striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(3) Section 6483 is amended by adding the following new subsection at the 
end thereof : 

“(ce) A retired officer of the Navy or the Marine Corps who is hereafter ordered 
to active duty in a grade to which he was advanced under section 6150 of this 
title, and who serves on such duty for a period less than one hundred and eighty 
consecutive days, shall, upon release from that duty, not be entitled to have 
his retired pay based upon such higher grade as a result of such duty.” 

(4) Footnote 1 of section 8991 is amended by striking out the figure “8962 (a)” 
and inserting the figure “8962 (c)” in place thereof. 

Sec. 7. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, each officer entitled 
to pay and allowances under any of the following provisions of law shall con- 
tinue to receive the pay and allowances to which he was entitled on the day 
before the effective date of this Act: 

(1) The Act of March 23, 1946 (60 Stat. 59). 

(2) The Act of June 26, 1948 (62 Stat. 1052). 

(3) The Act of September 18, 1950 (Private Law 957, Eighty-first Congress). 

(b) A member of a uniformed service on a retired list on the effective date 
of this Act in the grade of general, admiral, lieutenant general, or vice admiral, 
as the case may be, other than an officer holding that grade under any of the 
Acts cited in subsection (a) of this section, section 421 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 874), or section 6150 of title 10, United States Code, shall 
have his retired pay recomputed on the basis of the basic pay provided in section 
201 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, for 
the grade which he holds on the retired list. 

Sec. 8. Section 110 of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 740) 
is repealed. 

Sec. 9. This Act becomes effective on the first day of the month following 
the month in which it is enacted. 

Sec. 10. No person, active or retired, in any of the uniformed services shall 
suffer by reason of this Act any reduction in basie or retired pay to which he 
was entitled upon the day before the effective date of this Act. 


Senator Srennis. The chief difference as we see it between the 
House bill and the pending Senate bills is that the House did not 
adopt the step-in-grade system but retained the longevity system 
even though in a much more modified form than now prevails under 
existing law. 

On the other hand, the House legislation does go far toward meet- 
ing the major objectives of the Cordiner plan. It establishes the two 
new pay grades for officers and enlisted men, provides substantial 
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increases in the upper enlisted and commissioned grades, and at the 
same time, increases the pay for the junior officers. 

In addition it authorizes two separate systems of proficiency pay 
and provides that the services may elect either system. 

There is a paragraph there that points out that we still have 
nothing in the Pill, and there was not anything in the other bills that 
really recognized the system of proficiency pay for officers and I per- 
sonally think that is a mistake and that we ought to meet that problem 
head on and start something, some basic groundwork, at least, that 
would evolve and grow into a better system of meeting the problem 
there. 

The Chair wishes to express the hope for himself at least that the 
passage of the House bill will not mean the Department of Defense 
is dropping any plans for an improved personnel management pro- 
gram. 

I understand Mr. Francis plans to discuss this aspect, among others, 
and I think it is very timely. 

We hope to learn today the position of the Department of Defense 
on the major policy questions involved in the House bill, and also 
to receive the suggestion of the Department respecting any minor 
amendments. 

I realize that the measure just passed the House yesterday and a 
few more days may be required to submit complete data. 

I would lke to say, however, that all of the Defense information 
should be in the hands of the subcommittee as soon as possible to 
prevent any delay in our final recommendations. 

Let me say for emphasis that we expect to, we plan to continue 
to get all the facts on this whole subject matter and then the sub- 
commitee to write up a bill as soon as it can get it up before the full 
committee for their consideration and then on the floor of the Senate. 

Of course that cannot be done in the few days remaining between 
now and the Easter recess but by the time the recess is concluded, 
the subcommittee will have a bill ready. 

I think we have to keep in mind too, gentlemen, that we are legis- 
lating for a long-range policy of the new problems of the military 
department. 

This is not solely legislating for the men who happen to be now 
in the service. That guideline has helped me in trying to grasp some 
of these problems and consider what would be the best course to follow 
in that, and anything special you gentlemen have, either or both of 
you on that, would be very timely, I think. 

Do you have anything, Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SattonsTauy. No. 

Senator Stennis. Another problem that the subcommittee has been 
concerned about, and has expressed its concern about, and also ex- 
pressed the fact that we did not expect any drastic or radical 
measures to cope with, are the bulges that exist to some degree— 
the hump that exists to some degree in all the services, and we rec- 
ognize that cannot be done overnight, but we think something ought 
to be put in motion as a part of this bill or in contemporary agree- 
ment with it by the administration that would show some reasonable 
prospect of having practical value in meeting this problem. 
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Unless some of these issues are going to receive active consideration, 
the bill would be basically only pay-increase legislation and would 
not really solve one of the major future problems of the services. 

All right, Mr. Secretary, if you will proceed now we will be glad 
to hear you in an informal way as you see fit to proceed. We want 
you to direct yourself to these problems and others that you see in 
the matter before us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. FRANCIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (MPR), DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Francis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We have not completely analyzed as yet all aspects of H. R. 11470, 
at least I have not. Some of my staff people have studied it more 
than I have. But it seems to me it is fair to analyze it in comparison 
to what we were trying to do in the defense bill, and what the Cordi- 
ner Committee recommended originally was the basis of our bill, of 
course. 

It seems to me there were four major recommendations of the Cor- 
diner Committee report which we tried to incorporate in our bill. 

First was to establish the pay grades of E-8 and E-9 for enlisted 
men and O-9 and O-10 for officers. That, of course, has been done 
in the House bill. 

Second was to adjust the pay rates throughout the structure so that 
there would be an adequate monetary differential between ranks. 
This would be a proper money incentive and a stimulant for peoples’ 
ambition to improve themselves so they can advance and to reward 
them properly if they did advance. 

The new pay rates in the House bill are essentially the same as in 
our bill, although a little higher in some areas, and although they 
retained total length of service as a measure for the increases in rank 
as against the number of years in rank. 

I will get back to that for comment later on. 

But the basic pay differentials in the House bill are, I think, ade- 
quate to achieve what we have been talking about, and what we think 
would be necessary. 

The step-in-grade system was recommended—— 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. This is No. 3? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; thisis No. 3. 

The Cordiner Committee felt very strongly, I believe, that the lon- 
gevity system as it was operating, combined with the relatively small 
money differences between pay grades, resulted in a compression so 
that a promotion brought very little monetary reward. 

In other words, by merely staying in service, staying in a grade long 
enough and in the service long enough your pay went up—that was 
the fault of the longevity system. 

Mr. Kilday and the House committee, after very exhaustive hear- 
ings, felt very strongly and voted unanimously to keep the longevity 
system in preference to the complete conversion to step in grade. 

The changes proposed in H. R. 11470 do, however, mark a substan- 
tial improvement over the present system, partly because the rates of 
pay are increased, and primarily because the longevity increases ter- 
minate at the normal promotion points. 

97221—58—pt. 238 
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So if a man does not advance at the normal time his pay does not 
continue to increase and he does have to work for promotion to get 
any higher monetary reward, 

anetot Srennis. Good morning, Senator Symington. 

Mr. Francis. I was saying, Senator Symington, it seemed to me 
there were four primary recommendations in the Cordiner report 
which we were trying to incorporate in our bill, and I was comparing 
them as dealt with in the House bill and ours. 

It seemed to me the four recommendations were to increase the num- 
ber of grades, officer and enlisted, which has been done in the House 
bill. To increase the pay rates, which, although longevity is used 
instead of step in grade, is done. Some of the rates are even higher 
than they were in our bill. Some of them, of course, are over what 
the Cordiner Committee itself recommended in the lower ranks. 

I was also discussing longevity versus step in grade. I think the 
House felt that longevity was desirable in that there were different 
promotion policies between the four services and that to make a 
complete change right at this time would be a mistake. They have, 
however, improved the longevity system considerably in that there 
are no longevity increases in pay after the points that our testimony 
indicated were the normal promotion points to the next higher grade. 

Under the old system longevity increments of pay continued for 
excessive periods, so a man could stay in grade and really make as much 
or more money in most cases than people in the higher grades who had 
been promoted. 

That has been largely reduced under H. R. 11470. There might 
still be some inversions where a man in a lower pay grade could make 
more money than a man in a higher pay grade in the enlisted ranks, 
but there should be very few cases in the officer corps. 

I personally still prefer the step-in-grade system. I am sure Mr. 
Cordiner does. Mr. Cordiner, I believe, yesterday, might have talked 
to some of you gentlemen. He did talk to Mr. Kilday, I am told, 
and said he thought H. R. 11470 was a good solution of the problem, 
it was good legislation and should be passed, and that again he would 
prefer the step-in-grade system, but he realized there were practical 
reasons, perhaps, why you could not change all at one time into the 
other system. 

But, on balance, I think the changes in the longevity system made 
by the House, with the money increases cutting off at a time when a 
man is normally promoted, do relieve the main vice of the old 
longevity system. 

The fourth primary recommendation was proficiency pay for en- 
listed men, a of course, the House bill gives us the choice of either 
the system we had planned, which Mr. Cordiner recommended, or to 
use an alternate system which is more like the old Air Force tech- 
nician plan where you could just give a flat amount of dollars to 
people in various skills, varying from $50 to $150 a month, which 
gives really all the flexibility, I would think, that the services need 
to handle this. 

They feel that the proficiency pay part of the legislation is really 
what the Cordiner Committes recommended and what we recom- 
mended, plus an alternative that might or might not be used. 
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We are somewhat concerned with the fact that H. R. 11470 does add 
a substantial amount to the cost of military personnel pay. 

We estimate H. R. 11470 will cost $154 million more than our bill. 
The main reason for that is, we had a phase-in provision which 
reduced the costs in the early years, and we had a 6-percent saved-pay 
feature which eventually phased out. It applied only to people in 
the service now. The House, by and large, incorporated this 6-percent 
pay increase into the basic pay structure. In the upper ranks the 
percentage increase is larger, which was required, as I said earlier, 
to relieve the existing pay compression. 

But it is basically a 6-percent bill, 6-percent pay increase, as written, 
with higher increases in the upper ranks so you could have a dif- 
Secontial in pay which would be a proper pay incentive, 

Senator Savronsratu. Then the additional cost incurred is mostly 
by reason of putting in that 6 percent right now? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; by putting it in as a permanent increase. 

Senator Sauronsrat.L. That is the principal difference in costs be- 
tween the two bills? 

Mr. Francis. That is right; yes, sir. When you put the 6 percent 
into the permanent rate structure and do away with the phase-in, 
that is where a substantial part of the added costs are. And the 
retired pay, of course, adds $36 million to the cost. The increase 
for retired people was not in our bill. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me. Since you are interrupted already, 
what will the phase-in cost? You have the figures sfineee: and we 
‘an just write them down here. Do you have time to figure that ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; we have those. Actually, under our plan 
the phase-in saved $110 million. 

Senator Stennis. So the House bill added $110 million on that 
account ¢ 

Mr. Francis. It is not completely fair to say that any particular 
thing caused it, because it is a different system, but a combination of 
all of these things. If they had taken our bill and amended it and 
done away with the phase-in, that would have cost $110 million. If 
they put the retired into our bill, it would have added $36 million. 

And adding 6 percent into the rates does not really—I mean it is 
sort of blurred there as to which cost is which. Essentially, a large 
part of the long-range added cost of this bill over our bill is putting 
the 6 percent into the rate structure which we did not do. 

If you remember, last year Mr. Cordiner, the Cordiner Committee, 
had specifically said this was not a pay raise; that it was a change 
of system. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. And so the rates had not been upped except in those 
areas where it was necessary to do away with compression. 

Senator Stennis. Excuse me. Mr. Braswell has a question here 
which will bring all that out, so you go ahead. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

But we will have to, before we can endorse this bill, analyze all of 
the pressures for extra money which exist in the Government, a good 
part of it from the Defense Department, and all the angmented pro- 
grams with which you gentlemen are familiar and which we are 
trying to get started. There is just so much demand for money for 
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all these programs that we will have to reanalyze all of our needs to 
see whether we can absorb this cost. 

As you know, the testimony of the Chiefs of Staff and General Le- 
May and nearly every man who has been over here, civilian and mili- 
tary, has been that, in their opinion, this pay problem is the No. 1 
problem of the military, and if they had to decide on money they 
would put it in pay as against more material because of the situation 
which exists in SAC and elsewhere, where they have fine materiel 
but they do not have the adequate personnel to maintain it. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me, I did not catch that. If they had to 
decide between the personne! and materiel, they would take what? 

Mr. Francts. They feel that the money would be better spent on 
raising the pay of personnel and improving the quality of personnel 
rather than on procurement of more hardware for the reason that in 
most areas, materiel is much advanced over the ability of our people 
to maintain it. I am referring to all of the testimony concerning the 
SAC wings which are grounded due to improper maintenance, and 
so forth. 

Senator Srennis. Well, you are illustrating that primarily with 
your technicians and all. Your testimony is going to cover this pro- 
ficiency pay now, especially for the enlisted men, I hope. 

Mr. Francts. On the proficiency pay for enlisted men 

Senator Stennis. Well, I hope your statement at some point, when- 
ever you want to get to it, will give us your hard, rockbottom opinion 
on the proficiency pay as to what you think they did. 

Mr. Francis. Actually, I think what they did is fine. It merely 
gave added legislative authorization for the plans which we had al- 
ready intended to implement. 

Senator Stennis. Then of the two systems, you like that alternate 
proposal; and will that apply to all services or will each service be 
givenachoice? That is one question I am interested in. 

Mr. Francts. I believe the bill does say that the service Secretaries 
will have the right to decide which system they want, but they can 
use only one. 

Incidentally, we have an amendment on that. I think the bill says 
that the service Secretaries shall also decide what skills are critical 
and what the qualifications are for the critical skills for compliance. 

We do have an amendment which we would like to introduce in the 
record and recommend, which makes it clear that the policies concern- 
ing the skills which are critical and the people who are qualified for 
the skill would be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Stennis. I would certainly be interested in an amendment 
like that, and I think the bill ought to make you gentlemen directly 
responsible for what you do and make an accounting for the Congress. 

(The amendment to Hf. R. 11470 referred to follows :) 


To correct technical deficiencies in proposed section 209 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 (“Proficiency pay’’) 





(1) Page 7, lines 13-16, amend subsection (d) to read as follows: 

“(d) In the computation of retired pay, retainer pay, severance pay, reen- 
listment bonuses, or readjustment payments, authorized under any law, or pay 
authorized by section 680 of title 10, United States Code, or section 4 (c) of the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. 8. C. 33 (c)), the proficiency pay under 
this section is considered to be a part of basic pay.” 
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(2) Strike out lines 17 and 18, page 7, and insert the following in place 
thereof : 

“(e) This section shall be administered under regula-”. 

Senator Satronstaui, Along that line, Mr. Francis, I was interested 
in what you say about leaving it up to the Sec retary, because the day 
before yesterday I went up to Annapolis as a member of the Board of 
Visitors. I talked with a Navy man, and with great tact and discre- 
tion he asked me how I felt about this pay bill. There was one 
question he immediately asked. He did not like giving this discretion 
to the Secretaries to decide who was a skilled technician. 

He expressed the concern that if one were to play up to General 
Twining or to the “right” people, he might get into one of these 
technician classes; whereas if another person, who was a highly 
honorable man, did not play up to the right person, he would not get 
in that same class. 

Does this amendment of yours cure that ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; this does not really get to that, except in 
this way. Of course, that is always the danger of differential pay, 
that very point, and that the fair-haired people who are courting 
favor are the ones who perhaps would get the promotions. 

Maybe they feel proficiency pay would be a little more easy to 
control. 

Senator SauronsraLu. That is open to criticism in the present bill, 
the House bill, and in your bill, too. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. And that is always going to be a problem 
with differential pay unless—what we intend to do is to lay down 
criteria for ascertaining what skills are short. Are mechanics short 
or electronics people short or cooks short or platoon sergeants short ? 
It would not necessarily always be the skilled mechanic. It might well 
be an outstanding squad leader. 

Senator Satronstatu. Should there be some tests ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; that is our plan and we are requiring the 
services to have a basic testing procedure. They would also take into 
account the commanding officer’s recommendation. 

That is where, of course, there is always the possibility, which exists 
even in the promotion system, of the man who is favored by the com- 
manding officer getting benefit. 

But the Air Fe orce : alre: ady has a system and the Army and the Navy 
have similar systems, but the Air Force, for example, has three skill 
levels, and tests in those skill areas. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Mr. Francis, as far as you have gone, I have 

taken these four points that you made: 

On the first point, the House bill carries out what you want—in- 
creased grades. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsTatu. On the second point, it is essentially the 
same, 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sautronsrauy. And the third question, the stepin grade, it is 
a substantial improvement, although the longevity principle is re- 
tained. And on the fourth, the technician sy stem is flexible and car- 
ried out. So that if I follow you, the administration, as represented 
by you this morning, approves in general the House bill. 
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Mr. Francis. With express reservation on the money cost; part of 
the money cost is in there, too. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. That is not strictly true, Mr. Francis, is it, 
on what you said? And your figures do not balance. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Sarronsrat,. You say the House bill will cost $154 
million more than the administration bill, but $110 million 
of that amount is in the phase-in and $36 million is in the retired pro- 
vision of 6 percent. Now, that adds up to $146 million where you say 
it is $154 million more, so there is $8 million of discrepancy there. 

But assuming that those figures are rounded out, the bill itself does 
not really cost any more if you go on the principle that this 6-percent 
increase in cost of living is put in now for everybody from the private 
on up, rather than phasing it in over 4 years. That is the principal 
difference. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, actually under the House bill no one gets 
the 6 percent until after 2 years of service for pay purposes. 

Senator Sauronstaty. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Francis. That is still in there. I will tell you the reason for 
the discrepancy. It is this: I believe I said that had the phase-in 
been done away with in our bill—in other words, had they taken our 
bill and amended it by doing away with the phase-in and putting in 
the retired people, that would have added $146 million to the cost of 
our bill. 

But they really did it differently than that. They kept the longevity 
sytem and adjusted the rates of pay in some grades, particularly in 
the junior officer and lower enlisted grades. They did away with the 
phase-in, and added the retired. And when you add all of that to- 
gether—and I have some unofficial figures here which give the com- 
parison between our bill and the present bill by categories—it shows 
the total difference in costs is $183 million between our bill and the 
House bill. 

Senator SauronstraLu. May that go in the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

Mr. Francis. May I give this to you for the record ? 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


Cost comparison, H. R. 9979 and H. R. 11470 (unofficial) 


Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1962 













| H.R. 11470 | H.R. 9979 | H.R. 11470 | H.R. 9979 





1. Active-duty personnel: | 


(a) Basic pay......--.-- ei ital secactcien the al $552, 056, 000 | $420,616,000 | $587, 655,000 | $358, 839, 000 
ey CO rnc cnt onncalgdedenensebene 4,064 G00 tu. ~~ 20nd 1, 102, 000 
(c) Medical incentive. -..............- pl icabkoeaele sal Re statins 612, 000 
(d) Proficiency pay !......--..-...--..-.- | 10, 000, 000 9, 898, 000 65, 000, 000 60, 578, 000 
i NN ti ca iien asibwiien 9, 000, 000 | 7, 163, 000 9, 000, 000 | 5, 034, 000 
(f) Reenlistment bonus. ----.........-- 35, 000, 000 23, 071, 000 50, 000, 000 | 37, 217, 000 
(g) Separation pay--..-----...-- hincwicat 15,000,000 | 11, 528,000 | — 15, 000, 000 | 7, 820, 000 


Si venkntinibacnithbicn ntndapnachadse | —14, 000,000 | —13, 773,000 | —22, wend — 22, 445, 000 


en ee, 607, 056,000 | 463, 265,000 | 704, 155, 000 447, 533, 000 
2. Reserve personnel in drill-pay status_...._.__| 33, 000, 000 26,101,000 | 35, 000, 000 36, 614, 000 
3. Retired personnel-.-.-...--.- yids Jas- 45 52einif) (OR O80, 08D 3, 331, 000 45,000,000 | — 34 458, 000 


WebSsS 2 2h iii _..| 676,056,000 | 492,697,000 | 784,155,000 | 618, 605, 000 
NN le ee eet 7, 677, 000 7, 677,000 | 100,000,000 | 99, 594, 000 


485,020,000 | 684, 155, 000 | 419, 011, 000 














Net additional funds required---_-......-- 668, 379, 000 








1 This represents only the additional amount required by reason of the change in the pay scale, 
3 Excludes any term retention contract costs. 
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Senator SaironstaLu. If I may ask one more question, with the 
permission of the Chair, on a slightly different subject. 

Mr. Francis, the more I sit here and listen to the discussion and 
look at the three charts of the services put up, I cannot help feel- 
ing that this bill should have accompanying it or should have as a 
part of it the problem of the hump. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator SauronsTati. Because unless you cure the hump problem 
the House bill gives the lieutenant or the captain coming along a 
little more than you gave him. He is looking at this hump or this 
mountain ahead of him, and it is not going to do any good to pay 
him more. 

Unless you cure that hump in some form—it is difficult to do—it 
seems to me that the objective we are trying to accomplish by this 
pay raise will be largely cut down or a lot of the benefit will be 
eliminated. 

Mr. Francis. There is no doubt that stagnation of promotion, 
which is what would be brought on by that 

Senator SaLronstTaLy. My question really is, why should you gen- 
tleman not try to take this Navy bill or some bill of its character, 
draw up a new bill and present it to this subcommittee before it sub- 
mits a report to the full committee. 

Senator Symrneron. What do you mean by the Navy bill? 

Senator SaLttronstaLu. I understand the Navy has in a bill on the 
bulge. It is a House bill which has not come before us, Mr. Braswell 
tells me. But the Navy has tried to draft something on it. 

Senator Symineton. Has it gone through the Kilday committee? 

Mr. Brasweiu. The House committee has not acted on the Navy 
hump bill. 

Senator Symrneton. Who introduced it ? 

Mr. Braswetu. It was introduced by Mr. Vinson, on request. It is 
an administration bill. 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir. The House held hearings, but deferred 
action until after this. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, just to be sure, there is an 
administration bill; is there not—— 

Mr. Braswetn. Pending in the House. 

Senator Symineron. Is that the Navy bill ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. It is referred to as the Navy hump bill. 

Senator Symineron. There is no other bill in the House introduced 
by the administration on pay ? 

Senator Sarronstaty. Not on the bulge. I was talking about the 
bulge as opposed to the straight pay. 

Senator Symineron. As F understasid; the President came up with 
a bill which was a pay bill; was it not? 

Senator Sarronstany. Oh, yes. 

Senator Symineton. Was that bill introduced in the House ? 

Mr. Braswetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And that was introduced in the House. 

Mr. Braswetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. So there are two bills introduced by the ad- 
ministration in the House ? 

Mr. Braswetu. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Symineron. Dothey read against each other ? 

Mr. Braswetu. They complement each other. The Navy bill does 
not relate directly to pay, but provides for regulation of certain offi- 
cers in the Navy in order to reduce this so-called hump. 

Senator Symrneton. I am clear now. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sarronsratu. That was my understanding. 

Senator Symineron. I would be very interested in seeing that bill. 

Mr. Francis. It is a special, temporary measure to meet their need. 
Their problem is, most of their officers in the grades of commander 
and captain are Regulars. So all of the people i in their hump they 
have to keep to 26 and 30 years of service, respectively. 

This bill would in effect provide retention boards which would 
have the authority to retire earlier some of those officers. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Do you agree with me, Mr. Francis, that 
this pay increase bill would not have its full value without some 
legislation on the bulge ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; and that is a very acute problem, particu- 
larly in the Navy. 

Now. the Army and Air Force do not have it as badly. 

Senator Sanronstatt. We have now pending before us the admin- 
istration bill, the Cordiner bill, and the Kilday bill. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaALTronsTaLL. Those are the three alternatives. 

Now, in the House there is this Navy bulge bill. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsraty. Should you not, before you submit your 
final report to us, submit a bulge bill which we can consider in this 
subcommittee in connection w ith this pay bill ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator SarronsTatu. I would like to see it, as one member of this 
committee. 

Mr. Francis. You are quite right. 

Actually, this bill we have been talking about earlier in these hear- 
ings and referring to as the officer man: agement plan, has a provision 
in it, a general provision that would be a continuing law. 

The Navy hump bill is just a specific law for a 5-year period. Our 
permanent “proposal would set up the right of the Secretary of any 
of the services to set up screening boards or retention boards. The 
board would select for retention the numbers of officers, lieutenant 
colonels, and colonels, that are required by the services, and would 
recommend, within the limits prescribed, the retirement of those not 
selected for continuation. 

It is the same principle as the Navy hump bill, but continuing legis- 
lation, and would be a continuing power. We just got clearance yes- 
terday and we will submit the proposed legislation to the Congress 
no later than Monday, March 31. 

Senator Stennis. You mean the bill? 

Mr. Francis. The bill. The final approval did require some tech- 
nical changes. I had hoped to have it today because when I was here 
before I said it was a matter of a few days. 

Senator Sauronstrati. With the courtesy of the chairman, may I 
ask this? 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 
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Senator Sauronstaty. That bill would be submitted, presumably 
put in by Chairman Russell in the Senate ; am I correct ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronsraty. And that would be automatically referred 
to this committee ? 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronsra.y. Will it be necessary to hold public hearings 
on that? 

Mr. Francts. It might well be, I would think probably you should 
have hearings. 

I would not think they would be too extended but after you have 
analyzed the bill you might well want to have hearings because there 
are other provisions that also relate to the officer management 
program. 

Senator Sa,ronsratu. I reiterate the same question: Do you agree 
with me if we are going to do a thorough job in recommending a 
pay increase to stimulate incentives for the armed services to our full 
committee, that it is our responsibility to consider “bulge” legislation ? 

Mr. Francrs. Yes, sir. 

I believe that certainly is reasonable. I think you should look at 
it, and after seeing that legislation, and hearing our testimony on 
it, perhaps, if you want to hear from us, plus the testimony here, evalu- 
ate which is the best pay bill. 

Senator Sauronsrautyi. Should that be a separate bill or tied into the 
pay bill? 

Mr. Francis. I believe it should be a separate bill. It does not 
directly relate to pay, although it is inherently tied in with all of the 
recommendations and all of the arguments for this pay bill. 

In other words, a more efficient operation of personnel practices is 
inherently assumed in the advocacy of the Cordiner pay bill or of the 
Defense pay bill. 

Senator Sarronsrati. Mr. Chairman, may I ask you, General Twin- 
ing, as a man in uniform who has survived this bulge and has gotten 
over the top of it, and as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, do 
you agree or do you believe that there should be a method of curing 
this hump to make this pay bill an effective instrument ? 


STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Twrntna., I certainly believe the hump should be corrected 
and it will be when this legislation the Secretary is talking about goes 
through. 

However, even after hump legislation is enacted into law it is going 
to take a little time to eliminate bulges because of that wartime hump 
buildup. The process cannot be completed in 1 years or 2 years, it may 
take 3 or 4 years. 

Senator Satronstatu. I understand that. 

General Twrntna. I think the services should take administrative 
action based on legislation and clean that hump out but I don’t think 
it ought to hold up your action on the Kilday bill at all. 

Senator Satronstatu. No, but from a congressional point of view 
we should try to cure that bulge or hump. 

General Twi1n1na. Definitely. 
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Senator Satronstaty. Then it will take a few years for the services 
to eliminate the hump. 

General Twinine. That is correct. 

Senator Satronstauu. Thank you. 

Senator Srennis. Before you leave that subject, I certainly want to 
back up what Senator Saltonstall has said and also say that my re- 
marks a while ago to the effect that I hoped this subcommittee could 
write up this bill and have it ready for the full committee by the 
end of the Easter recess, that was on the assumption that some very 
definite showing was going to be made here on this very subject matter 
of the hump as well as other administrative features, and I think the 
two are so closely related that we cannot discharge our duty to the 
Senate as a special group representing the Senate on this bill until 
we have something positive and definite to report. 

I would rather have the legislation myself and go right along with 
it, if not a part of the bill. 

Senator Satronstauu. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. But I do recognize, as the Chief says here, that 
you have a special problem. 

Senator Barrerr. If the Senator would yield to me? 

Is it intended to make it uniform in all services? 

Mr, Francis, Yes, sir. 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. The Navy won’t go at it one way and the Air 
Force another way ? 

It will all be a uniform approach as far as this hump is concerned ? 

Mr. Francis. The law will be essentially the same for all services. 

The problems are a little different and, of course, they would handle 
them a little differently. 

The Navy’s hump problem is particularly acute, as I said before, 
because their officers in these areas are Regulars. 

The management procedures would be the same, but as to what 
ratios of officers, percentages of officers, and so forth, that would vary. 

Senator Barrerr. Most of these men we are talking about are 
around the 15-year mark ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, 

Senator Barrerr. That is what I had in mind that there ought to 
be some uniformity, after a man has served for 15 years they will all 
be treated uniformly anyway. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrveron. Mr. Secretary, you realize this is a very im- 
portant matter to us. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You come up here and you say, in effect, you 
have to have more money in order to get the people who are necessary 
to give us the right military establishment, especially under the tre- 
mendous technological developments of recent years; is that correct? 

Mr. Francis. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneton, So we study the proposals, examine them, and 
then state what we think we should do. 

As I understand it, this legislation which you are now backing says 
on the one hand you have to be fair to the people who have been in 
the services who do not happen to have that technological training, 
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and also says you have got to recognize to some extent the right of 
retiring people who thought they were going to haye a certain stand- 
ard of living based on the past and find that due to devaluation in 
the dollar they do not have that standard of living they worked for 
all their lives. 

Now, however, it seems to me that the. Department of Defense and 
each of the services in the Department of Defense is under special 
obligations to see they don’t have people around that are not essential 
to our national security and who in effect are hanging on and reduc- 
ing the efliciency of the Department net and at the same time are in- 
creasing very much to the taxpayer unnecessarily the cost of the De- 
fense Establishment. 

To me that is the problem that is involved in the hump and I 
would like to associate myself therefore with the statements made by 
the chairman and Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Senator. 

All right, Mr. Secretary. We want you to proceed on your way. 

Mr. Francis. That is certainly a very fair statement and I cer- 
tainly agree that all of us, the services and everyone in the Defense 
Department are under an obligation—if they get pay legislation, 
either of the sort of the Kilday Dill or under ours—a positive obliga- 
tion to live up to what they have said that with this better pay sys- 
tem they can raise the quality and the retention rates of their people. 

That does involve a selective promotion policy, and a selective re- 
tention policy, and a selective elimination policy of those who are not 
performing as efficiently as they should. 

Our proposed officer management legislation will give them that 
right. 

Now, it sometimes is easier to put in a regulation or to pass a law 
than it is to see that it is carried out in this decentralized organiza- 
tion that we have that is scattered all around the world, 

I certainly feel that the hump can be coped with with the Navy 
hump bill and with the proposed legislation on officer management 
that we will have over here Monday. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Combined in one bill? 

Mr. Francis. Well, it is two bills now actually. 

The Navy hump bill is already before the committee. It came over 
last year. forse the Navy hump bill is a special bill that covers 
a specific 5-year period, and the other is a broader proposal. 

I might say this, that as a matter of top priority we are going to 
analyze all of the personnel laws, the OGLA, the Officer Personnel 
Act, with a view to trying to get a more uniform practice between 
the services, to have one personnel law for the four services with what- 
ever specific exceptions are needed to take care of different needs. 

Also on promotion policy, I think that is a very vital area. Re- 
evaluate all of that. 

Now it seems to me that just to outline in general what I think: 
The normal permanent promotion advancement points in the Army 
and the Air Force are 7 years to captain, 7 years to major, 7 years 
in-grade to lieutenant colonel, 4 to colonel, and 5 to general, that is 
30 years. 

In the Navy law a certain minimum time is required in grade. You 
see part of the problem is that when you have stagnation you have a 
slowdown in promotions as Senator Saltonstall was discussing. Then, 
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when that hump goes out, you have an acceleration of promotions for a 
few years or the opportunity to do it, and the normal tendency to fill 
that void in and it seems to me you are going to have a continuing 
accordion action. 

When you have a hump it will go on out, be retired, then you have 
a period of 5 or 6 years when you can have a period of accelerated 
promotion. 

Then you have filled up your spots again and it will lead to more 
stagnation. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me, Mr. Secretary, that is very interest- 
ing but we have a practical situation here, some of the Senators are 
going to have to leave and the session is on, too, and doubtless they 
want to hear you on some of the major points. And we will still 
hear you—someone will, as long as you want to elaborate on the matter 
you were then discussing. 

Mr. Francis. Just one more remark. 

I think actually the temporary promotion policy is important and 
again no specific law is needed, but it seems to me, that the promotion 
policy should require a certain minimum number of years in each 
at after which you could promote 10 percent of the officers in that 
ran 

Then in the following year 10 percent more, and then in the follow- 
ng or normal year, promote the rest. 

hat way you would force added selectivity in advancement into the 
system. The way it is now although technically we have selectivity it 
really does not work that way. If you have vacancies, virtually 
everyone is promoted. 

If you have stagnation no one is promoted. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chair man, I would like to make one obser- 
vation there. 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Secretary, at first I was not in complete 
agreement with Senator Stennis about this package business, but in 
other words, you are sending up a package as to how you are going to 
operate this bill, if you get: it. But the more I listen to this testimony, 
and based on a little experience I had over there, the more I think he 
is right. 

Now it seems to me if you are going to get quite a bit of both the 
Cordiner report and what you wanted also from the standpoint of 
longevity, that you ought to come in here and tell us how you are 
going to handle this hump. If you do not do that, I completely agree 
with the chairman in that it may give you quite a little trouble before 
this bill is passed, especially as I understand the Bureau of the Budget 
is already exercising its concept of great authority without too much 
responsibility in this matter. 

I think you ought to come up here and show how you are going 
to do this from the standpoint of what the chairman and the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts have brought up with respect 
to this hump. 

Mr. Francis. I believe Governor Brucker and Secretary Douglas 
both testified on this. 

Senator Symineton. Yes, but you could handle it in a package plan 
over a weekend in the Pentagon and come up here and show the com- 
mittee how you plan to operate this hump. If you do not do that I 
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personally would not be as sympathetic with the bill as I would be 
otherwise. 

Senator Satronsraun. Mr. Chairman, I would agree with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, it seems to me the elimination of this hump and the 
administrative way you are going to do it is an essential part of 
this whole pay structure bill. 

Mr. Franots. Well, the Navy has to have legislation to handle 
their problem, the Navy hump bill. 

Senator SarronsraLyt, Whether you have the legislation also, we 
want to know. 

Senator Symineron. That ought to be part of your plan. 

Mr. Francis. Well, in the Army and Air Force that hump is not 
so worrisome, Senator, because starting in 1962, the men that entered 
in 1941 and 1942 will reach 20 years ¢ and can retire. 

Behind the World War II hump there is a smaller Korean hump 
that may create a problem. But we will come back with specific 
plans, if that is what you want. 

The Navy is having right now to—I believe they planned 60 percent 
to promotional attrition to this last promotion list that went from 
commander to captain, which is a pretty severe attrition on their 
regular officers. 

But we will come back with the specifics if that is desired. 

Senator Srennis. What was that you said last, I was looking at a 
memorandum here, at one of these questions. 

Mr. Francis. If what you want is a specific explanation of the 
precise plans of the three services we will certainly give it to you. 

Senator Srennis. Yes; we certainly do want it. 

When can you get that in? 

Mr. Francis. Legislation will be here Monday. I understood 

Senator Srennis. But you were talking about an explanation of 
the plan outside of the legislation. 

Mr. Francis. In terms of the specific numbers of people, I take it, 
that would be on board and would be retired early, and so forth, 
so that there would be an orderly promotion opportunity coming in 
behind the hump. 

Senator Stennis. That is a very definite part of the picture here. 
Can you get it in within say, 2 or 3 days? 

Mr. Francis. I am sure we can. 

Senator Stennis. We will await it with interest. 

‘Thank you very much for it now. 

See p. 726 for information subsequently furnished. ) 

Senator ‘Gus NNis. Gentlemen, those of you who are going to have 
to leave, we have quite a few questions for the record for. the Secre- 
tary, and then General Twining is here and maybe he wants to make 
some comments, too, on something that is brought up or maybe you 
gentlemen want to ask him some questions. 

Senator Sauronsrauty. 1 would be very interested, if the Senator 
from Missouri would too, before we leave to listen to General Twin- 
ing’s general remarks but without questions. 

General Twrnine. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to make a few 
remarks here. 

I have studied this bill, the House bill, and though I do not know 
all the intimate details of it, it certainly impresses me favorably in 
that it does provide what we are trying to get in the services—the 
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monetary incentive to retain essential skills in both the enlisted and 
officer ranks, so that we can maintain forces in this modern age the 
way we should, and also improve our combat capability. 

Senator Srennis. General, if I may interrupt you right there. 
You say skills and I know it is always mentioned, but where is there 
any recognition of skills as to the officer rank except a general pay 
increase ? 

General Twinine. That is right; that is where it is. 

Senator Stennis. For everyone. Where is there any special recog- 
nition of skills? 

General Twrntnc. Well, if they have got the skill they are going 
to get selected for the promotions and the jobs and then they are 
going to get the increased pay. 

Senator Stennis. But I say where is there any special recognition 
in this bill for the skills? 

General Twrntnc. It does not pin it right down to the skills but 
it prevents the skilled man, the skilled officer who has great capa- 
bility, from getting out of the service, because he is getting more and 
will stay with the service rather than get out. That is the incentive 
for the officer. 

Senator Savronsratu. And that is the use of the word skill ? 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. But there is no special recognition that I have 
been able to find ¢ 

General Twining. Not as such. 

Senator Srennis. That was my question. 

All right. 

General Twinine. Yesterday I had a long talk with Mr. Cordiner, 
and I was quite impressed with his statement about this bill. He 
told me that whereas this bill of course did not cover all the details 
that his group recommended, he felt that this bill did cover the basic 
policies and the principles that he was trying to get into this pay 
structure. He was pleased with the bill and thought it was a good 
piece of legislation and would support it. 

He said it in just that many words. 

On the longevity feature, I have always been a little loath to just 
see it completely disappear. I therefore think that Mr. Kilday and 
his committee with all their wisdom in these matters have struck a 
pretty good balance on this longevity. I think the compromise is 
just about right. 

I think it 1s fine. It 1s a little different from what Mr. Cordiner 
thought, but I think with the way this longevity, is set up in this bill, 
the balance will be very good. I certainly feel that this bill is 
awfully important. All the Chiefs have testified; I know because 
they told me when I have asked them, that they think this pay bill 
is probably the top priority legislation we need to get our Armed 
Forces where they belong and to do their job. 

I realize too, what has been brought out here this morning, that no 
bill is any better than the way it is put into effect, that is, the way 
it is administered by the services. We do have the responsibility to 
see that this bill is properly administered and, in addition. take care 
of this hump situation. This is entirely our responsibility, and | 
am sure the services will get rolling, because they realize the impor- 
tance of legislation in this field to morale. JT don’t know what else 
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we can do which would help more to meet the present threat today 
and keep the Armed Forces up where they belong. We need some 
kind of legislation such as this H. R. 11470, and I certainly do support 
it and the Chiefs do also. 

Senator Srennis. Let me ask you for a specific comment on these 
points then, on the points that have been raised by this legislation 
with reference to the hump and other related matters. 

You are supporting this legislation that has been discussed here 
about the Navy? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. Although I am not familiar with the 
details. 

Senator Stennis. And the application of it to the other services, 
too? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. I think the services have got to get 
on with the problem eliminating humps and in general straighten 
out their own personnel affairs. I am confident they will do it. 

It will take a little time on the hump. 

It cannot be done overnight as you know. It will take 3 or 4 years 
to level off. They have made strides in that direction in the Air 
Force and the Army. The Navy as the Secretary says has a special 
problem because practically all of their officers in the hump area are 
regular officers and that is the difference between the services. 

Senator Srennis. General, as an experienced officer of a very high 
type and in your position, too, don’t you think that within the officer 
group times have changed to the extent that you are going to have to 
recognize special skills, give special consideration in the pay sched- 
ules to your special skills ¢ 

General Twintna. Well, I think we actually do that now although 
it is not in the legislation anywhere. It is actually done in the field 
and in the selection process. 

Senator Srennis. You just said, as I understood you, that it was 
not in the bill? 

General Twining. That is correct; it is not in the bill. 

Mr. Francis. I believe though, Mr. Chairman, what he means 
is—— 

Senator Srennis. Excuse me, may I just get him to say what he 
means ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Pardon me, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Go ahead. 

Anything you have to say will be very helpful. 

General Twintne. Officers having special skills in their trade, in 
their job, just as enlisted men, are plentiful in the Air Force. The 
officers more and more I think are becoming specialists. They fol- 
low definite lines of endeavor. 

In the old days an officer was pretty much across the board. He 
was in everything. 

Now, once an officer gets in—say—the electronics field, he has a 
tendency to stay right with it. In supply they stay with it, more 
now than they used to. 

In engineering and the other special skills, the officers who perform 
best: in those specialties are the ones that advance fastest and get ac- 
celerated promotion, and the pay that goes with it. 

Senator Srennis. My point is that they are entitled to it, that you 
are going to have to recognize them in pay and in other considera- 
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tions. I think we ought to concentrate on that and admit these con- 
ditions have changed and you just cannot carry everyone along to- 
gether any longer. 

That is my point, and I am very much interested in your idea 
about it. 

General Twin1ne. An officer has different responsibilities from an 
enlisted man. You can have an enlisted man with high pay with no 
real military responsibility other than his great ability : to do a specific 
job well. He is paid for it. Whereas an officer has got to still be-—— 

Senator Stennis. More of a general? 

General Twintne. That is right; he has got to have more of a gen- 
eral ability, ability to command and assume broad responsibility. 

Senator Srennis. You did point out the fact we have discussing 
these officers rotated around so many places, we raised that point last 
week ; you were not here. It looked to me like you have got to change 
that system some and you seemed to think that too, that it is becoming 
more and more of a specialized field, of necessity. 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. You think it will continue to become more and 
more of a specialized field, is that right, although you have got to 
have these general officers ? 

General Twrntnc. You have got to have the officers to run the opera- 
tions and they have got to be able to command as well as know some- 
thing about these specialties, too. Otherwise they won’t be able to do 
a good job of command if they don’t understand what they are trying 
to do. Those are the ones of course who are selected out from the top 
to goon up. 

There will probably be some officers who do not improve maybe 
beyond their specialty. 

Senator Srennis. In this matter now of recognizing these special 
skills in the officer ranks, is this system of administration and promo- 
tion system we have been talking about, is that going to be gaged 
to give them more recognition ? 

General TwIntna. Well, I think it will; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You will rec ommend, you think it should; is that 
correct ? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. Appreciably more ? 

General Twintne. Well, I do not think it will be as clear cut as in 
the enlisted grades but the specialist in the officer class will be spotted 
more and more and rewarded for his work through selection for pro- 
motion. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t want to take up all your time. 

You doubtless have more you want to say and we will ask these 
gentlemen to ask any questions they have. 

General Twintna. I do not believe I have anything to add, sir, to 
the general statement. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Symington, do you have something fur- 
ther for the general now ? 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
eral this question: Carrying out the observations made and questions 
asked of Secretary Francis by the committee it is true that most of 
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the naval officers are Regulars and that is not true of the other serv- 
ices ; especially, the Air Force ? 

General Twrnrne. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And that is logical from the Air Force stand- 

oint because it grew so fast and had to pull in a lot of Reserves; 
isn’t that correct ¢ 

General Twininea. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Now, we have to retreat to some extent, inci- 
dent to working out of the problems that came up as a result of the 
World War II situation and in doing that we can see we can handle 
these things as I understand it, administratively in the Air Force 
and the Army but that you need legislation in the Navy. 

Now, if that is true, I think we ought to package any legislation 
needed with this legislation to a point where they are offered at the 
same time to the Congress. Otherwise we will go through the same 
old rigamarole, where immediate action will be taken, if the Depart- 
ment of Defense lives up to its assurances to the committee, and then 
we will have the problem of separate legislation for the Navy. I think 
that this whole matter should be incorporated. 

Now the chairman of the committee originally felt that way about 
it and I thought he was wrong. Now I think he is right; I think 
this matter ought to be cleared up now because we have this very 
serious problem incident in getting what you want and Secretary 
Francis mentioned this a moment ago and that is at the same time that 
you are having to get a lot more money for other things and are 
running into a definite slowdown in business activity, you are asking 
for a lot more money in your pay scales for the military. If that is 
done this matter ought to be cleared up, as I see it, Mr. Chairman, 
and I would urge to you, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs that you 
see that the question of this legislation is handled so that all three 
services come out of this situation together with a plan as to how to 
eliminate this hump. 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator Symington. 

Do you have some questions, Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Satronsratu. I would agree with what the Senator from 
Missouri has said. 

I have felt that way for some time and I agree with you that one 
of the great problems facing this committee is the hump problem. 

We hear this time and time again. In this instance the Army and 
the Air Force would have it and the Navy would not have it, so you 
have got to package it together either administratively or legisla- 
tively so that the thing is worked out uniformly. 

Senator Symineron. That is right. 

Senator Sauronstatu. I have no further questions except to say to 
General Twining, that I understand you are in favor of this Kilday 
bill, as you know it today ? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir; I certainly support it. 

The other Chiefs do, too. 

Senator Symineton. And you have testified, if I may interject, that 
Mr. Cordiner is also in favor of it ? 

General Twrnina. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, let me observe that it may be because 
of my legal training, but I think we have to act on what Mr. Cordiner 
says about it to us, and he is planning to write a letter or will write a 
letter if we request it and he has some other points in mind that he is 
going to make in that letter. 

Senator SauronsratL. Mr. Chairman, I would go one step further. 
I talked with Mr. Cordiner yesterday afternoon and I think he talked 
to both of you gentlemen. 

Senator Stennis. He talked to me, too. 

Senator Satronstauu. I would hope that we would hear him in 
public or executive session immediately after the recess and before we 
reach a determination. 

Senator Stennis. I think we would all be interested in hearing him; 
certainly I am. 

Senator Sarronstauu. He stated he would come down. 

Senator Stennis. He is willing. 

General, do you have anything more ? 

General Twrntnc. No; I have nothing more. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, you have not completed and we 
will be glad to hear from you further and then we have a few questions 
here. 

Let me ask you this, General Twining: This proficiency pay in the 
enlisted man’s group, that has a special appeal to me. 

Do you think as worked out by the House it is practical and workable 
and will meet the end that you need now ? 

General Twinrne. I think it will; yes, sir. Iam very much in favor 
of it. 

Senator Stennis. You do not see any flaws in it that need correcting 
as far as you can see now ? 

General Twrntna. No, sir; not at the moment; not from what I 
have read in the bill. 

Senator Srennis. Anything you discover will you let us know 
about it ? 

General Twrntne. I certainly will. 

Senator Stennis. Our purpose is to strengthen it and make it work- 
able if it is not already workable. 

General Twrntna. I certainly will do that. 

Senator Stennis. I think the House did a fine job on it the way it 
looks to me. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir; I think it is a fine job. 

Senator Srennis. All right, Mr. Secretary, if you have anything 
further? 

Mr. Francis. I believe I finished what I had to say. 

Senator Srennis. Here is one question: There is some talk or there 
has been some talk that the Navy and Air Force would be able to 
absorb the additional costs of this bill for the fiscal year 1959, but 
the Army would not. 

What do you have to say about that? 

Do you know? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. In trying to evaluate whether we would 
afford this extra cost, the Navy and the Air Force do say that they 
can absorb this in their military personnel account. 

The Army still has it under advisement. 

Senator Sattonstati. Would the chairman yield? 
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Senator Srennis. Certainly. 

Senator Satstonstratu. Mr. Francis, it seems to me it is an awfully 
preliminary statement because the 1959 appropriation bills have not 

et come over here. 

Certainly the personnel account should reflect the new law, either 
that the amount should be raised or the amount should be cut down; 
but when you use the word “absorb” I think you use a wrong word— 
at least when you come over to testify before the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I know I would be disturbed by that. 

Mr. Francis. Well, I think some parts of these costs, you see, are 
estimated on actions that are permissive, and 

Senator Satronsrauy. I don’t mean to elaborate on it but—— 

Mr. Francis. Yes, but in the sense of absorbing, we have been evalu- 
ating whether we could or just what we should do about this extra 
cost. 

We have not really had time to fully evaluate that but in our talks 
the Navy and the Air Force have said that they thought that they 
could handle their pay problems under this bill without requesting 
any more money than is already in their request. 

Now in that sense—I think the word “absorbed” is one that is some- 
times loosely used and misunderstood and sometimes rather meaning- 
less. 

But I do think from what the Chiefs of Staff have all told me that 
if that became necessary, they probably could absorb it. 

General Twin1na. I was just going to add, although I am not com- 
mitting them because it would be premature for me to do so, but from 
the discussions I have had with the Chiefs and the services, they re- 
gard this so highly that I would think that they would be willing, if 
it was necessary, to absorb any increased costs of this bill to insure its 
passage. They do think it is vitally important to get this legislation 
through. 

Senator Stennis. When you say “absorb,” you mean that, in spite 
of the increased amount, it is not going to require additional appro- 
priations; is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Francis. I say I cannot guarantee the services would all do it, 
but I should think they would by the way they have talked the last 
few months around here. 

Senator Stennis. Do you go on record here as saying that you think 
it can be done ? 

Mr. Francis. No, but, for my personal opinion, I should think they 
would be willing to do that. Maybe not out of their personnel ac- 
count, but out of their programs. In other words, if they could 
reprogram a little bit to make this up, this, to me, is so much more 
important, this $30 million, $40 million that it might cost the Army 
or the Navy or the Air Force is so much more to them than that much 
$30 million worth of equipment. 

Senator Symineron. What you are saying is that you have padded 
your appropriations ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. [Laughter.] No, sir; we said from the 
start that this is top priority. 

Senator SymineTon. Oh, no. 

Mr. Francis. We have not gotten it. 
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Senator Symineron. You have never defended anything in the way 
of money before the Appropriations Committee, of which I happen 
to be an ad hoc member, . saying you did not need it. I cannot ever 
remember that having happened. 

Now, you have so much money in this situation. Already you are 
getting the heavy hand of the Bureau of the Budget on you, so what 
you are saying this morning is, “We are going to cut some of our sub- 
marines and our planes and our airlift and our pentomic divisions 
for the Army and so on in order to get this because this is so much 
more important.” I don’t see why you do that. 

If you needed the things before that you said you did, why don’t 
you come up here and say, “We still need them.” If you did not need 
them and made a mistake, why don’t you admit it? But I do not 
think it is fair for you to come before the Congress and say this is so 
much more important, so we will cut other essentials if it is necessary 
to do that in order to get it. I do not agree with that approach be- 
cause I think the other things are important, and I know you do, too. 

Mr. Francis. I do, too; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. So, you ought to ask for the money to put it 
through or else not ask for it at all. 

Senator SauronsTatu. Well, Mr. Chairman, semifacetiously 

Senator Symineton. That is a good word. [ Laughter. ] 

Senator Sauronstaty. I would ask this question, General Twining: 
Do you suppose that the services could take the amounts of these in- 
creases and still cut their personnel costs when they make recom- 
mendations to the Appropriations Committee ? 

Mr. Francts. No. 

Senator Symrneton. If I may say to the Senator, and not semifa- 
cetiously, but quite seriously, that one of the ways this could be done 
would be to handle this hump matter. This is where you would 
get a lot of money, and that is the type and character of things that 
ought to be done, as I see it, or else you put us in a very difficult 
situation from the standpoint of future appropriations. 

Mr. Francis. That is right, and, if we absorbed it in the military 
personnel account, that en 

Senator Srennis. Very seriously, before you leave, Senator, I 
would hate to be called on right now to report to the Senate as to just 
what the testimony of the services was with reference to how much 
new money this bill was going to cost. I would not know what te 
say, based on the testimony so far. 

Mr. Franots. The cost of this bill 

Senator Stennis. I know on figures, but I mean new money in an 
appropriation bill. I would not know how to gage your testimony 
on that so far. General Twining was about to testify there that he 
thought somewhere in the military program by virtue of reprogram- 
ing—and you do have to have reprograming, it is very proper that 
you have that—that this could be absorbed, these additional dollars 
could be absorbed. Now, is that correct, General ? 

General Twin1ne. Well, it could be done; yes, sir. The services, I 
believe, are willing to do it. I say I cannot vouch for it. I cannot 
vouch for what the services are going to do on it, but I just say from 
what I have heard them say. 
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Senator Srennis. You said they were so strong in favor of this 
pill, and you gave this matter such a priority, that you thought it 
could be absorbed ? 

General Twintne. That would be just my personal opinion; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, now, we will call on the other Chiefs of 
Staff to see what they say, or the Secretaries, but before that we will 
call on Secretary Francis. What do you say about it, Secretary 
Francis ? 

Mr. Francis. I think, logically, Senator Symington and Senator 
Saltonstall are right; that it is a rather illogical thing to ask for 
appropriations ths at you say you need and then come for another one 
and say you can absorb it, which impliedly admits, it certainly admits 
it is more important than the other. 

Senator Stennis. Well, circumstances change. You ask for money 
every time every year here, and it turns out you do not need that 
much for it, and at other times you need more, and you are very 
honest in each of your estimates. 

Mr. Francis. I do not think I would want the record to show 
that either General Twining or I, or, speaking for myself, that I said 
we could absorb it but, in answer to a question, I was referring not 
to cancellation of procurement programs and so forth. But more 

Senator Stennis. To administration of personnel ? 

Mr. F RANCIS. Yes, sir; personnel readjustments. 

Senator Stennis. Let’s confine it to that. You have got this hump; 
you have got the other matters that you think that you can absorb— 

a substantial part of it or, say, half of it, through administration? 

Mr. Francis. We have not analyzed it, but I am sure some can be 
absorbed. 

Senator Stennis. Some substantial part? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You think so, too, don’t you, General Twining? 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, this is going to be very important, I know, 
and you would not want to make an estimate right now and pin your- 
self down. I wish you would, later. 

Mr. Francrs. All right, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You know this subject so much better than we do, 
and General Twining knows it, and the bill has been so strongly rec- 
ommended as to improving your situation, it seems to me like you 
could pin something down here. 

Mr. Francis. We will do that and give it to you later. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, may I make one observation ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. You see this problem is pretty clear, Mr. Sec- 
retary. We have had a lot of testimony here that has shown it is 
difficult for competent people in the services to make ends meet. 

We have had testimony that some colonels have been driving taxi- 
cabs to pick up money at night and that is not good either for their 
families or for the security of the country. 
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We don’t want to get to a situation where a law is passed permitting 
them to decide whether or not they should get a pay raise at the 
expense of cutting down the procurement schedule on some weapons 
systems or whether they should do it the other way. 

That does not add up. 

Do you agree? 

Mr. Francis. I agree a hundred percent. 

Senator Symineron. So what we should do is find out what is needed 
here in the way of legislation and what your plans are in the way of 
administration to cut out the wood that you do not need in order to 
polish up the wood that you do; isn’t that a fair statement? 

Mr. Francis. That is exactly right. 

Senator Symrneton. And before this is voted on by the Senate, 
where the bill will be defended by the chairman with the support of 
the committee, don’t you think we ought to have all those facts in front 
of us so we know exactly where the money is coming from instead of 
some vague observations that you feel that you can probably get it? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; that is very proper. We will do the very 
best we can to give you as much specific information as possible as to 
the amounts of money that we think we will be able to save and the 
areas in which we plan to save. 

Senator Symineron. Then the presentation would be divided, in 
effect, into two major categories ? 

The first would be that you will show where you can save the 
money ; right? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And the second will be that you will ask for 
the money that you cannot save to apply to this particular situation ? 

Mr. Francis. That would be the proper way to do it. 

Senator Symineton. And, possibly, the third would be that you 
would show that you do not have to cut any of the previous programs 
or if you do, you would show where you had to cut them in order to 
get this pay money ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Is that fair? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. That is fair enough. 

(See p. 726 for further information. ) 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Srennis. I remember a figure here that, as I recall the 
administration bill, a commitment was made to save $99 million by 
fiscal year 1962? 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Is that a correct figure? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Do you remember that ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Stennis. If you could give us such an accurate estimate 
on it for fiscal 1962, it seems to us you could give us an accurate esti- 
mate on it for fiscal year 1959 and 1960, and on through, if we just 
give you a little time. 

Will you do that? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. In those items that went up to make the 
$99 million in 1962, the savings in those areas in 1959 amounted to 
$7,677,000. 
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Senator Stennis. In 1959? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is a long ways from what General Twining 
indicated awhile ago, it would be possible to absorb all of it, although 
he did not commit himself to that. 

We understand that, and we want to make a specific request of you 
gentlemen to really put in here before the committee now, Just as soon 
as you can, and ee we write this bill up, certainly definite esti- 
mates as to what you think the savings can be had through proper 
management and I certainly would not back off from changing some 
other items in the military budget, because I have been ‘here long 
enough to see how that changes here almost overnight when you have 
to revise your figures. 

Here is a question that is rather weighty with figures at least, but 
it does present a problem as Mr. Braswell understands it, and if you 
cannot follow all these figures now or answer it in a definite way you 
can get it and supply it for the record. 

The cost of the House bill which concerns the Bureau of the Budget 
would be $668 million for fiscal year 1959. 

That is the so-called administration bill. 

The total cost of the defense bill for next year, however, would be 
$716 million if we had the $485 million which includes the following 
items: $36 million in order to provide a 6-percent increase for those 
already retired; $85 million which represents increases for the lower 
grade enlisted men, and junior officers to which the Department of 
Defense committed itself during its testimony, and $110 million if the 
phase-in were eliminated. 

The Chair would like to note the executive branch as a whole did 
not suggest the elimination of the phase-in although each of the serv- 
ices did oppose this provision. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, is there any way to reconcile the present desire 
to cut the House bill further in view of what could have been the cost 
of the administration bill for the forthcoming year? 

Now that presents it to you on a figure basis you see and if you 

vant to take that question with you or answer it now, just whichever 
you wish—— 

Mr. Francis. I think I can give something of an answer; maybe you 
would want more details. 

Senator Stennis. All right. 

Mr. Francis. Those figures are correct in this sense, in that starting 
with the cost of our $485 million as submitted, if the retired people 
were added in, which the House had pretty clearly indicated they were 
going to do, adds $36 million to the cost of the defense bill, and if the 
yhase-in had been done away with that would add $110 million, and 
if the rates had been increased for the enlisted and lower junior officers, 
$85 million, the total cost, would have been $716 million. 

Now although I did testify that we were studying the $85 million 
item, I don’t think that I said—or I did not mean to say, we had ever 
had clearance, even at the Defense Department on that. item but I 
believe I testified we were studying it and would come back with an 
answer. 

Senator Stennis. I think we remember it that way. Go ahead. 

Mr. Francis. Now that item of $85 million is part of what has con- 
tributed to the added cost of the House bill, and you are right: the 
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House solution of the problem which costs $668 million, is less than 
the $716 million which would have been the solution if they would 
have taken our bill and changed it in the ways we have discussed ; that 
is to take care of the retired people, increase these other ranks, and do 
away with the phase-in. 

Senator Stennis. Are we going to hear further from the Budget 
Bureau about these figures or do you speak for them now, Secretary 
Francis? 

Mr. Francis. You mean as to whether we were authorized to have 
that much additional ? 

Well, as I say—we have not had time to evalute the impact of this 
added cost and we will have to give you that answer later. 

I cannot give itto younow. (See p. 726.) 

Senator Symineton. May [ ask a question ? 

Senator Srennis. Certainly. 

Senator Symineaton. Then as I understand it, the implication might 
have been given that the Kilday bill would cost $183 million more than 
the administration bill. But if, as a result of the work the staff has 
done, you put in the things you wanted that is not exactly correct. 

It is not $183 million more, it is $47 million less. 

Mr. Francis. That is correct, and I assume that was the purpose 
of the question. 

Senator Symineton. But the Chair, if he would permit me—— 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

Senator Symineton. It reminds me about the story of the fellow 
who told his wife he made $100,000 in General Motors stock and she 
said he had been exaggerating. He admitted it was not entirely true; 
it was not General Motors but Chrysler and it was not $100,000, it was 
$10,000 and he did not make it, he lost it. [Laughter. | 

Now the question I would like to ask is what is the difference be- 
tween the $668 million and the $715 mililon. 

In other words, how do you account for that $47 million ? 

Mr. Francis. I do not really know precisely the reason for the 
difference. 

Colonel Brnapr. They are not truly comparable, Senator 
Symington. 

The estimated cost of the defense bill was $485 million for fiscal 
year 1959. The bill did not contain an increase in pay for retired 
personnel. It did have a phase-in which alone makes a difference of 
$110 million for the fiscal year 1959 cost of the defense bill. 

Furthermore, the $485 million cost represents a total cost, in other 
words, not only the cost of the basic pay increase but the added pay 
costs that flow from it such as hazardous duty, medical incentive, 
increased costs for proficiency pay and soon. H. R. 11470 reaches its 
costs of $668 million ay by the fact that by not having a 
phase-in, by making substantial changes in the amounts of pay to be 
put into the first 4 enlisted grades, and also in the junior officer 
grades, those changes bring the added cost in basic pay of that bill 
up to $552 million. 

Now, when the other costs are added to that including the increase 
for retired personnel, you then reach the total estimated cost of $668 
million. 

Senator Symineron. I am clear on that, Mr. Chairman. 


Thank you, Colonel. 
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Senator Symineron. While they are looking at this, may I ask a 
question on the bill S. 1165, about the lawyers? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I believe it was introduced as an amendment 
by Senator Thurmond. 

Mr. Franots. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminecron. As I understand it, you feel this would be, 
what you might say discriminatory legislation, is that correct? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Actually, we have not, I believe, commented on that amendment, 

1 think there was another bill, too. 

Senator Symineron. I have a letter here to Senator Russell signed 
by the Air Force for the Department of Defense. 

Some people in my State, Mr. Chairman, and I do not want to 
deviate from the main testimony, but if you would be kind enough 

Senator Stennis. That is all right; go ahead. 

Senator Symrneron (continuing). Some people in Missouri have 
written me saying that, some of the more prominent lawyers in the 
State are saying they understand I do not favor it. In reading the 
letter from the Department of Defense, it would certainly make sense 
to me to put in this suggested amendment that all commissioned officers 
who are members of the bar of a Federal court or the highest court of 
a State, and who are serving in positions certified as legal positions, 
be included for the purpose of this section if it is going to be amended 
at all. 

But as I understand it, you feel that you can handle the problem of 
lawyers, judge advocates, and so forth, under S. 3081, without going 
to special legislation. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; this whole question of differential pay or 
special pay for officers is a really difficult one. The doctors are the 
ones now who receive such pay. 

Senator SymiNeron. I was a member of that committee, and I think 
the reason that the legislation was passed for doctors and dentists, was 
because of a bad shortage at that time that looked as if it would get 
much worse; isn’t that corect ? 

Mr. Francis. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Whereas, in this case, you not only have enough 
lawyers based on what you have said here, in order to handle the 
problem of judge advocates, and so forth, but in the other services, 
especially in the Marines, you have a good many lawyers who are 
serving in other categories in their services, who could be used in case 
there was a shortage. 

Mr. Francis. I have not, frankly, seen that letter. That is my 
understanding of the situation. There is not the shortage, there 
is not a shortage of doctors that is any more acute than shortages 
in many other areas and we would study the whole problem. 

Senator Srennis. You said shortage of doctors, did you mean 
lawyers ¢ 

Mr. Francis. I meant lawyers. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, I have great confidence in your 
great proficiency in this field after hearing you testify and I would 
appreciate very much if you would add something to the record here, 
as to why it is that you do not think that S. 1165 is necessary. 
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Would you be good enough to do that for me and I won’t take any 
further time on it this morning. 

Mr. Francis. Yes; we will get that information to you. 

(See p. 726 for further information.) 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, I had a memorandum here that 
I was going to ask you to comment on this bill with reference to 
judge advocates general, not only with reference to the bill, but with 
reference to the problem. We are being urged to add that as an 
amendment, Senator Symington, to this career compensation bill, 
and we took some testimony on it here. 

We wanted you to give us what you think about the bill and the 
necessity of any special provisions, with reference to your legal talent, 
the judge advocates general of all of the services, or anyone. Senator 
Symington has already made that statement. 

Did you indicate you wanted more time on that ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I believe I would, although it’s been our 
general idea, and I think, that of everyone in the Pentagon that we 
should try to correct the basic pay structure of the officers. As Gen- 
eral Twining said, proper pay in the officer structure should solve 
most of these problems. 

Now, it may be that critical shortages will develop from time to 
time in areas, as it did in the doctors, but we really don’t think that 
the problem with the doctors is statistically any worse than it is in 
many other areas. 

It is a broad servicewide problem actually. 

Senator Stennis. You said doctors. Again you mean lawyers? 

Mr. Francis. I am sorry, I mean lawyers. 

Senator Srennis. I think you ought to make a showing here, as 
Senator Symington says, as to just what the picture is. There is a 
very strong insistence here—there is a shortage and, particularly, of 
the skilled attorneys. All attorneys are supposed to be skilled to 
an extent. Iam one myself. 

But, seriously, we need a showing here from you gentlemen and 
could you get that over the first of next week ? 

(See p. 726 for further information. ) 

Mr. Francis. I am sure we can; yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. General Twining, were you indicating vou 
wanted to say something on that ? 

General Twintne. No, sir; I wasn’t. 

Senator Srennis. I will ask you to say something, if there is any- 
thing on your mind about it. What do you see in this problem that 
we raise here about the judge advocates general ? 

General Twrntne. Well, to be truthful with you, I didn’t know 
there was a problem. 

Senator Srennis. Well, you are not prepared to speak on that now, 
General ? 

General Twintna. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Stennis. All right. I wouldn’t take you by surprise. 

Mr. Secretary, before we leave, you are going to get a complete 
statement not only directed toward the bill that has been introduced 
here, Senator Thurmond introduced a bill that I referred to, Senator 
Symington said it was S. 1165 
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Senator Stennis. That is the one I am referring to, and also your 
comment on any other problem, and Senator Symington asked you 
did you have a surplus of attorneys in one category that you could 
transfer to another. You could make your comment on that, if you 
will. 

We also have inquiries here, Mr. Secretary, about the shortage of 
officers in other fields, some in the scientific, more scientific branches. 
You will make a review of that and give us a statement on it, because 
we want to pass on these matters. We need the proof about it. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

(See p. 726 for further information. ) 

Senator Srennis. The administration bill did not have the provi- 
sion in it for the retired officers. You don’t oppose, though, the 
House provisions for retired officers ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. I believe Mr. McElroy so stated when he 
was here. 

Senator Srennis. Here is a matter that has already been covered 
in part, but in order to make the record clear, I would like to point 
out certain differences between the Department of Defense bill, S. 
3081, and the House bill and ask whether the Department of Defense 
has any objection to the House action, a special pay for physicians 
and dentists would be reduced in S. 3081, but left indietuchel by the 
House bill. 

You have no objection to that exchange? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; we really don’t, because that, as you all do 
know, was a very sensitive area that has been pretty well solved by 
that legislation. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. We have already covered about including 
the retired personnel, and now I think we have already covered, too, 
this 4-year phase-in that Mr. Braswell listed here. 

You don’t make any objection to that change ? 

Mr. Francis. The services, of course, prefer not to have the phase- 
in. It is still the administration position that we would prefer a 
step-in-grade system and see it phased in. 

Senator Stennis. Yes? 

Mr. Francis. The dollar impact—actually a phase-in is less logical 
if you have the House bill than if you had the Defense bill in that that 
was more of a change of system in the Defense bill. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you could hardly have a phase-in to the 
House bill as I understand. 

Mr. Francis. That is true. That would be like giving a man a $10 
a month raise, but only two and a half to be paid every year. It 
would be a little illogical and a little inconsistent. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Braswell thinks you have covered these mat- 
ters here. Senator Symington, did you have something further? 

Senator Symineton. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. I think we have gone through what we wished. 

I want to say that the Kilday committee’s work I think was very 
commendable. Whether we agree to every category of it or not, my 
impression is that they did a lot of very fine work and the idea is to 
try to take what they did, not critically, but at the same time examine 
it and see how it fits with what our thinking is, and that would be 
our approach to it. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to associate myself with that. 

Senator Srennis. Is there anything further now ? 
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We have already covered what the situation is. We are trying to 
get along with the legislation without any promises, of course, of 


what we are going to do. 
If you could get all this additional information right away, and 
anything else that you may see fit that you want to put in, and just 


bring it on in here. 

Mr. Francis. We will get it in just as soon as possible. 

Senator Stennis. And Mr. Braswell, as you know, represents the 
committee on these matters. Hetakes care of them. 

All right, if there is nothing more to come before the committee, 
we will take a recess subject to the call of the Chair. 


Thank you very much. 
(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 


to the call of the Chair.) 


(Information subsequently furnished in response to subcommittee 


questions :) 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Military Pay Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the course of the hearings on H. R. 11470 before 
the Senate Armed Services Subcommittee on Military Pay, the committee re- 
quested that it be furnished further information by the Department of Defense 
on the following items: 

(1) Extent of the officer “hump” problem and summary of plans for solution 
of the problem. Statement was also requested of the promotion outlook for 
young officers now completing obligated service, (See p. 727.) 

(2) extent of shortages of officer specialists and comment regarding officers 
with legal training not being utilized as law specialists. (See p. 732.) 

(3) Views of the Department of Defense on differential pay (proficiency pay) 
for officers. (See p. 733.) 

(4) Views of the Department of Defense on S. 1165, a bill to provide for the 
procurement of judge advocates and law specialist officers for the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Coast Guard, and for other purposes. (See p. 734.) 

(5) Estimated costs and savings in connection with H. R. 11470. (See p. 746.) 

Enclosures 1 through 3 contain the information requested in the corresponding 
numbered items above. With respect to item (4) above, the views of the Depart- 
ment of Defense on 8. 1165 are contained in a report which was submitted to the 
chairman, Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate, on March 19, 
1958. A copy of that report is attached (enclosure 4). 

The information requested in item (5) is being prepared and will be sub- 
mitted by letter as soon as possible to the committee, probably within the next 
few days. 

The Department of Defense is also studying H. R. 11470 with a view to deter- 
mining such amendments thereto as may be considered necessary. The recom- 
mendations of the Department with respect to this matter will be submitted to 
the committee, together with the cost-and-savings data requested in item (5) 
above. (See p. 746 for information subsequently furnished. ) 

During my testimony before the committee, I indicated that, concurrent with 
our actions on military-pay legislation, the Department of Defense is moving 
forward vigorously in the personnel-management area to exploit the full poten- 
tial which would be provided by an improved compensation structure. I further 
indicated it is our intention to use the improved compensation structure to 
foster the highest standards of competence and responsibility, particularly in 
the officer and noncommissioned officer ranks. 

The members of the committee expressed great interest in being fully informed 
of the further steps being taken by the Department of Defense in the area of 
officer-personnel management, particularly in light of the military-pay bills now 
before the Senate. 
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It is desired to bring to the attention of the committee, therefore, that in addi- 
tion to the actions set out in my letter to you of March 25, 1958 (see p. 745), the 
Department of Defense submitted to the Congress on April 1 proposed legislation 
which is an important part of the Department’s program to achieve and main- 
tain a Regular officer force of the highest quality. A copy of the proposed 
legislation is also enclosed. (See p. 735.) 

In summary, we feel that the immediate and long-range actions presently 
being taken within the Department of Defense constitute a sound, progressive 
program which, together with a revised compensation structure, will fully accom- 
plish the personnel objectives we have discussed with your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. FRAncrts, Jr. 
XINCLOSURE (1) 


OFFICER HUMP PROBLEM 


The term “hump” refers to the officers of the services that came on active duty 
during the World War II years. These officers are valuable, experienced offi- 
cers who have contributed greatly to the post World War II effectiveness of the 
Armed Forces. Of necessity, these officers have been kept on active duty since 
the experience and qualifications which they possess could not be replaced. 
The greatest problems created by this structure lie in the “hump” area itself 
where promotion flow is slow. 

The officer “hump” in each of the armed services will not have any delaying 
effect on promotion of young officers now completing their period of obligated 
service. The “hump” is so far ahead of these lieutenants that it will be elimi- 
nated long before it could begin to have any effect on their promotion. 

Young officers now completing obligated service can anticipate promotions to 
successive higher grades in advance of the limits specified in the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947. Hence, the “hump” should not act as any deterrent to their 
retention. 

ARMY 


The “hump” is not a serious problem in the Army. There are about 20,000 
officers between the age groups of 12 and 18 years of service. However, these 
officers are spread over grades from captain through colonel and their numbers 
will be reduced by retirements during fiscal year 1961 through fiscal year 1964. 
No further legislative action is required by Army in solving this problem. 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


The Navy and Marine Corps “hump” problem was created by the officers 
commissioned during World War II. These officers represent about one quar- 
ter of the officers on active duty and are concentrated in only 4 year groups. 
The problem in the Navy and Marine Corps is intensified because of the higher 
percentage of Regular officers in these services. 

The solution of this problem is embodied in H. R. 8068 which was introduced 
in the House last year but which has not yet been introduced in the Senate. 
Attached is a copy of the letter to the Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate proposing this legislation. (See p. 728.) 


AIR FORCE 


The Air Force does have two “humps” in its Reserve structure, both of which 
can and are planned to be handled administratively. One is positioned in the 
14 through 16 years of active commissioned service area and is currently referred 
to as the “World War II hump.” There are approximately 13,500 more Re- 
serve officers in these year groups than there should be. The second hump cur- 
rently is positioned in the 8 and 9 years of active commissioned service area and 
is commonly referred to as the “Korean hump.” There are approximately 
2,000 more Reserve officers in this area than there should be. As these humps 
reach the 20-year service point, it will be necessary to selectively retire a large 
number of the Reserve officers in order to stay within the total authorization 
for officers with between 20 and 30 years of service. The Air Force does not 
require any special legislation to solve its Reserve officer hump structure. The 
hump that was formerly in the Regular structure has been eliminated through 
legislative authority in the Regular Officer Augmentation Act of 1956. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1957. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE,’ 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded herewith a draft, together with 
a sectional analysis, of proposed legislation to provide improved opportunity for 
promotion for certain officers in the naval service, and for other purposes. 

This proposal is a part of the Department of Defense legislative program for 
1957 and the Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection 
to the presentation of this proposal for the consideration of the Congress. The 
Department of the Navy has been designated as the representative of the De- 
partment of Defense for this legislation. It is recommended that this proposal 
be enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this proposed legislation is to provide equitable opportunities 
for promotion to officers of the Navy and the Marine Corps who are in or behind 
the “hump.” 

The “hump” consists of the large group of officers who were initially com- 
missioned during World War II. This group, disproportionate to all other year 
groups before and behind it, constitutes about one-fourth of the officer strength 
of the Navy and Marine Corps. It has provided the large reservoir of combat- 
tempered experience which has been the backbone of the Navy and Marine Corps 
during the past decade. 

Officers in the “hump” are largely in the grades of lieutenant commander in the 
Navy and lieutenant colonel and major in the Marine Corps. ‘They will soon be 
due to move into higher grades where such a large concentration of officers 
having dates of commission spread over only 4 years cannot be effectively utilized. 
Furthermore, there is no prospect under present law that there will be sufficient 
vacancies in the higher grades to provide equitable opportunities for promotion 
for officers in and behind the “hump.” 

When the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 was enacted, it was contemplated that 
there would be approximately a 25 percent attrition at the promotion points; 
i. e., that officers being considered by selection boards for promotion would have 
a selection opportunity of 75 percent of the number of officers in the promotion 
zone. The selection opportunity for many of the officers in the “hump” will, 
however, be as low as 32 percent unless remedial legislation is enacted. 

This proposed legislation would provide temporary provisions of law designed 
to permit the orderly phasing of officers in the hump from their present grades 
into the grades of captain in the Navy and colonel in the Marine Corps. These 
provisions would be effective during the fiscal years 1958 through 1970, as it is 
planned that the last of the officers in the hump will pass into the grades of 
captain and colonel in the latter year. 

In brief, these temporary provisions would (1) permit the Secretary of the 
Navy, when necessary, to limit the total number of permanent Regular officers, 
and the number of such officers in and above the promotion zone, that a selection 
board may recommend for promotion; (2) suspend the 5 percent limitation on 
the number of permanent Regular officers that may be selected from below the 
zone; (3) authorize the Secretary to provide a selection opportunity of up to 
75 percent for staff corps officers when application of the formula prescribed in 
permanent law would result in a lower percentage; and (4) provide for the 
involuntary retirement of captains and commanders in the Navy and colonels 
and lieutenant colonels in the Marine Corps earlier than they would be retired 
under permanent law. The President would be authorized to suspend these tem- 
porary provisions in time of war or national emergency. 

Present law permits the Secretary of the Navy to control only the lineal list 
as a whole at the promotion points. For promotion to the higher grades under 
conditions of high attrition, Reserve and temporary officers, often with less 
active experience or with a narrower background, do not in general fare as 
well before a selection board as the permanent Regular officers who are their 
contemporaries. The law provides a method for taking into account this dis- 


1 An identical letter was forwarded this date to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
ves. 
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parity through the use of differing criteria for the selection of Regulars and 
non-Regulars, but this provision cannot counter a lack of rounded experience in 
selections to the grades of commander and above. In actual practice, the 
Reserve and temporary officers have suffered heavy attrition while Regular 
officers have undergone little attrition in selection to the higher grades. The 
proposed legislation, by authorizing the Secretary to limit the number of per- 
manent Regular officers that a selection board may recommend for promotion, 
will insure that such officers bear their fair share of attrition. 

Present law provides that, of the total number of officers that a selection 
board may recommend for promotion, not more than 5 percent may be selected 
from permanent Regular officers below the promotion zone. The application 
of this limitation to the hump year groups during a period when promotion 
flow is being decelerated would permit the early promotion of very few of the 
outstanding officers in the hump. In order to make the best use of the leadership 
potential in these year groups, it is necessary to clear a channel through which 
the best officers may be extracted from the general retardation of promotion 
flow. The proposed legislation would accomplish this by authorizing the Secre- 
tary to provide selection boards with a limiting number on the selections that 
may be made from permanent Regular officers in and above the promotion zone 
and by suspending the 5 percent limitation on selections from below the zone. 

Under present law the maximum number of staff corps officers that may be 
recommended for promotion is determined by a formula that is intended to give 
officers in each staff corps a promotional opportunity equal to that given their 
contemporaries in the line. However, under conditions of abnormal distribution 
by year groups, application of the formula will, in some years, produce a number 
that is neither equitable nor sufficient to meet the needs of the service. This 
proposed legislation, by authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to increase to 
75 percent the selection opportunity for staff corps officers, would permit a fair 
and adequate number of such officers to be promoted. 

Section 308 (a) (138) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (codified in section 
5768 of title 10, United States Code) set out the normal terms of service in 
grade and total commissioned service that an officer would be expected to have 
when in the promotion zone for promotion to the next higher grade. Because 
of the Korean emergency and the world situation, it has been necessary to 
promote officers with less service in grade or less total commissioned service 
than the normal terms. The Department of the Navy expects to return to these 
normal terms of service. This will slow down promotions to all grades. The 
Department plans, if this proposed legislation is enacted, to provide at least 
60 percent promotion opportunity for officers in the World War II hump. While 
this would be about twice the promotion opportunity that would be afforded 
these officers in the absence of this proposed legislation, it is less than the 
opportunity that officers in the same grades have enjoyed in prior years. It is 
therefore considered that officers in higher grades in the Regular Navy and the 
Regular Marine Corps, who have had the benefit of accelerated promotions to 
those grades, should share in the effects of the deceleration of promotions and 
the decrease in the percentage of selection opportunity. Accordingly, this pro- 
posed legislation would provide for the forced retirement of officers in higher 
grades so as to create vacancies to be filled by the promotion of officers in the 
hump. 

Specifically, this proposed legislation would authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to convene selection boards to consider for continuation on the active 
list officers who have served for 5 or more years in the grade of captain in 
the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps. The Secretary would advise the board 
how many officers could be recommended for continuation. Officers considered 
but not recommended for continuation on the active list would be retired at 
the end of the fiscal year in which the selection board met. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (see sec. 5768 of title 10, United States 
Code) contemplated that captains and colonels would attain those grades in 
their 25th year of total commissioned service and would be in the promotion 
zone for promotion to the next higher grade 5 years later. Thus they would be 
screened by a selection board upon completing 5 years of service in grade. 
However, because of the accelerated rate of promotion to the grades of captain 
and colonel, some officers have attained these grades as early as their 17th year 
of total commissioned service. They do not reach the zone for consideration 
to the next higher grade until their 24th year at the earliest, so that they have 
at least 7 years and in most cases considerably longer periods in grade before 
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a selection board has an opportunity to examine their records. This proposed 
legislation would provide discretionary authority for the Secretary to require 
a screening of these officers after 5 years in grade, as originally contemplated 
by the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Officers retired under this provision would 
have at least 22 years of total commissioned service. They could not be retired 
involuntarily under permanent law until they complete a minimum of 30 years. 

This ‘proposed legislation would also provide for the retirement of captains 
in the line of the Regular Navy, captains in the Supply Corps Chaplain Corps, 
and Civil Engineer Corps of the Regular Navy, and colonels in the Regular 
Marine Corps who have twice failed of selection for promotion to the next higher 
grade and have completed at least 20 years of total commissioned service. 
Under present promotional plans, these officers wolud have at least 25 years 
of total commissioned service by the time of their second failure of selection. 
Under present law, such officers are not subject to mandatory retirement until 
they complete at least 30 years of total commissioned service. They thus re- 
main on the active list while being passed over for promotion an additional 
5 or 6 times. This causes undue stagnation in grade and limits the promo- 
tion opportunities of officers in lower grades. 

This proposed legislation would provide for the involuntary retirement of 
commanders and lieutenant colonels who have twice failed of selection for 
promotion and have completed at least 20 years of total commissioned service. 
Under present law, twice-passed-over officers in these grades cannot be in- 
voluntarily retired until they complete 26 years of total commissioned service. 
The proposed legislation would permit their involuntary retirement up to 6 
years earlier than is possible now. 

This proposal would also provide for the selective retention, on a year-to-year 
basis, of colonels designated for supply duty, staff corps commanders, and line 
commanders designated for engineering duty, aeronautical engineering duty, 
or special duty at time when the mandatory retirement provisions of the 
proposed legislation would cause the simultaneous loss of too many officers 
in these specialized categories. The Secretary would be authorized to direct 
appropriate selection boards to consider officers in these categories and to 
recommend for retention such numbers of the best fitted as the Secretary 
prescribes. 

Under sections 6376, 6377, 6378, and 6379 of title 10, United States Code (in 
which are codified the pertinent retirement provisions of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947), officers attaining the grade of commander or lieutenant colonel 
are assured of 26 years of total commissioned service and officers attaining 
the grade of captain in the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps are assured 
of 30 or 31 years. This proposed legislation would result in the retirement of 
some officers in these grades before they have completed the periods of service 
guaranteed them in existing law. It is emphasized that the officers who 
would be forced into early retirement have, almost without exception, served 
loyally and faithfully through World War II and Korea and are fully quali- 
fied, useful officers. Their early retirement is necessary, not because of any 
deficiency in their performance, but solely because of the need to maintain a 
balanced grade structure and to provide an equitable opportunity for pro- 
motion for their juniors in and behind the hump. Cutting short their careers 
is, in effect, a breach of contract which, in the opinion of the Department of the 
Navy, requires an adjustment in their retired pay. 

Under existing law (10 U.S. C. 6381), an officer who is involuntarily retired 
because of failures of selection for promotion is entitled to retired pay at the 
rate of 2% percent of his basic pay multiplied by the number of his years of 
service creditable for pay purposes. This proposed legislation would provide 
that an officer forced to retire under these temporary provisions of law at an 
earlier time than he would otherwise have been retired will be entitled to retired 
pay computed under the same formula, except that the multiplier, instead of 
being the number of his years of service creditable for pay purposes, will be 
the sum of that number plus one-half of the number of years by which his career 
is cut short (but not less than 1 or more than 3). For example, a commander 
retired under this proposed legislation when he has completed 22 years of service 
(4 years earlier than he could have been involuntarily retired under existing 
law) would receive 21% percent of the basic pay of an officer of that grade and 
length of service multiplied by 24 years instead of by 22 years, so that his retired 
pay would be 60 percent instead of 55 percent of his active-duty rate of pay. 
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The extra years of “constructive” service would be included only in the multi- 
plier in the retired-pay formula. They would not be used in determining the basic 
pay upon which the computation of retired pay is based. This pay plan has a 
parallel in the computation of retired pay of officers integrated in the Regular 
Army and Regular Air Force in 1946-47 under the act of December 28, 1945 (59 
Stat. 663), and of certain officers under the Armed Forces Regular Officer 
Augmentation Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 582). 

Three minor provisions of the proposed legislation are not directly concerned 
with the immediate problem of phasing the hump into the next higher grades, 
but are so closely connected with career opportunity that this inclusion in this 
proposal is considered desirable. These provisions would amend sections 6371, 
6372, and 6373 of title 10, United States Code, to provide for earlier screening of 
rear admirals and major generals for continuation or retention on the active 
list. Section 6371 now provides that a rear admiral in the line of the Navy, not 
restriced in the performance of duty, is considered for continuation on the 
active list when he completes at least 5 years of service in grade and 35 years 
of total commissioned service, and, if he is not recommended for continuation, 
he is retired at the end of the fiscal year. It was expected when this provision 
was originally enacted (in the Officer Personnel Act of 1947), that unrestricted 
line officers would reach the grade of rear admiral about their 30th year and 
would normally have 5 years in grade by the time they completed 35 years of 
total commissioned service. Some officers have attained that grade, however, 
as early as their 24th year, which means that they will, under existing law, 
have 11 years in grade before they face a continuation board. The proposed 
amendment would eliminate the requirement that these officers have 35 years 
of service before being considered for continuation, so that they would be con- 
sidered after 5 years in grade, as originally contemplated. This would be a 
permanent change in the law, as there is need for it for the foreseeable future. 

However, there is a provision in the proposed legislation to the effect that, 
during the first fiscal year after enactment of this amendment, rear admirals 
of the unrestricted line will not be considered by a continuation board unless 
they will complete at least 6 years of service in grade during that fiscal year. 
This is to preclude too heavy a loss of rear admirals in the first year of operation. 

This proposal would make a similar amendment to section 6373 of title 10, 
United States Code, to provide that major generals shall be considered by a re- 
tention board when they have had 5 years in grade, instead of 5 years in grade 
and 35 years of total commissioned service, and it would amend section 6372 
to provide that staff corps and restricted line rear admirals shall be considered 
by a retention board when they have had 7 years of service in grade instead of 
7 years in grade and 35 years of total commissioned service. These would also 
be permanent changes in the law. 

The problem which the temporary provisions of this proposed legislation are 
designed to solve is an immediate and urgent one. Unless this legislation 
is enacted during the 1st session of the 85th Congress, so that it may be imple- 
mented in fiscal year 1958, the problem of the hump will be further compli- 
cated. The Department of the Navy, therefore, respectfully requests that 
the Congress give its early attention to this proposal. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


While this proposed legislation would provide for the involuntary retirement 
of officers at an earlier time than they could be involuntarily retired under 
present law, it would not provide for the retirement of any officer who would 
not otherwise be entitled to retirement with retired pay. The estimated cost 
of this proposed legislation during the next 5 fiscal years is as follows: 
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These figures do not reflect the substantial savings which would be shown by 
comparison of the cost of the proposed legislation with the cost of any other 


acceptable course of action in dealing with the World War II hump. 
Sincerely yours, 


GARRISON NORTON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


ENCLOSURE (2) 


EXTENT OF SHORTAGES OF OFFICER SPECIALISTS 


The services report general shortages of officer specialists. They all believe, 
however, that a general adjustment of the military compensation system—such 
as S. 3081 or H. R. 11470—should resolve these shortages. More and better 
qualified officer specialists—through a revised pay structure—will be attracted 


to and retained in military careers. 


Army: Status of officer strength in certain specialist corps as of Jan. 31, 1958 
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The relatively good position of the above corps is in numbers of officers only. 
Any shortages that develop can be filled in, within reasonable limits, by obligated 
tour officers from ROTC. However, this does not fill in any shortage in expe- 
rience. The problem is the retention of the junior officers beyond the 2-year 


obligated tour, 


The Army had during fiscal year 1957 460 nonregular officers and 146 regular 
officers, who had formal legal training (although not necessarily members of 


any bar), and who were not members of the Judge Advocate General’s Corps. 


These officers are serving at their own desire in other than JAGC. 


Air Force: Officer shortages in specialist areas 
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Specialist field | Authorized | Assigned | Shortage 

| 
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Nuclear research and physicists____.....------- 295 | 274 | —21 


Communications-electronics..............-.---- | 6, 356 | 5, 506 —850 | 











shortages in all specialist fields occur in the grades of captain and major. 


1 Shortages exist in all grades in all specialist fields excepting in the grade of lieutenant. The primary 


There are a number of officers in the Air Force with legal training who are not 
now assigned as judge advocates. Several are being utilized in SAFLL, special 
investigations, and other special areas. In addition, there are a number who 
have had legal training who are serving with tactical units. In order to provide 
the numbers who are in these categories, it would require the obtaining of a 


special survey report which would take at least 30 days to complete. 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


The Navy and Marine Corps report some shortages in all categories, but st 
their most serious shortages exist in qualified unrestricted line officers. 


half of naval specialists are regular officers. 
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Navy 
On board Overorshort, 
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SNCLOSURE (3) 
DIFFERENTIAL PAY FOR OFFICERS 


It is the position of the Department of Defense that differential pay for 
special skills in the officer area is undesirable. An exception is the special 
pay for medical, dental, and veterinary officers which was established in 1955 
as an incentive to assist procurement and retention of career medical officers. 

This special incentive was necessary in view of the serious losses of medical 
personnel and the complete dependence on doctor-draft legislation to fill re- 
quirements. As the pool of physicians available under the doctor draft who 
are not otherwise available under the regular draft laws was rapidly being 
exhausted, it was necessary to attract career medical officers by reducing the 
disparity of military income with that of civilian physicians. 

The Cordiner Committee, after study of the problem of differential pay for 
officers, stated that: 

“It would be impractical to award such pay except when the officer is engaged 
in the practice of a particular skill designated as critical. Except for the 
medical services, confining an officer exclusively to one activity is in conflict 
with the basic requirement of the services for officers who are broadly trained 
leaders capable in an emergency of assuming positions of great responsibility. 
Officers may—in fact, are encouraged to—specialize in critical skills, but at the 
same time they must maintain the progression of development in their basic 
military proficiency. For those who specialize, there must remain the rotation 
of duties among command, management, staff, and specialized assignments 
necessary to develop the broader qualifications for assumption of senior responsi- 
bilities of military leadership. These concepts are not present in the enlisted 
career pattern or in those of warrant officers and limited-duty officers. 

“The officer corps generally strongly opposes differential pay for officer critical 
skills. The reason is that the commissioned-officer status is inherently related 
to a spirit of dedication as members of the leadership component of the mili- 
tary profession. Leadership in all its broad aspects is the primary critical 
skill rather than skill in a more technical sense. Officers regard themselves 
first and foremost as Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force officers and leader 
members of the United States defense team before they are engineers, tech- 
nicians, scientists, or management experts. Rather than incentive pay of criti- 
eal skill groups, a modernized pay system and appropriate pay levels for all 
members of the officer corps are the proper basis for establishing the career 
attractions and officer retention rates needed to provide a cohesive, competent 
officer corps for the future.” 

Since any differential pay is a deviation from the regular scale, it is pertinent 
to note that the Hook Commision also took the position that: 

“* * * Compensation should be commensurate with responsibility and should 
promote parity among the several services. The pay structure must be such 
that no branch of service, nor any group within a branch, would be unduly 
benefited or adversely affected. It must recognize the individual differences 
between certain duties, but it should not be unbalanced by reason of such pro- 
visions. 

“It is inescapable that a pay system must provide for some exceptional emol- 
uments for various Circumstances and reasons, but it is obviously desirable 
to limit the deviations from the regular scale. * * *” 

(Report of Defense Advisory Commission on Service Pay, 1948) 

It is the intention of the Department of Defense, however, to keep this matter, 
as well as officer specialization requirements, under continuing study. It is 
particularly designed to thoroughly evaluate the effect of the revised pay 
structure in retention of all officers prior to taking any action designed to 
benefit any or all specialist groups by extension of differential pays. 
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The Department of Defense recognizes that officer specialization in certain 
functional areas is desirable. The services, for example, have already desig- 
nated specific fields wherein qualified officers are encouraged to remain in such 
fields, e. g., research and development, on a permanent, career basis. The 
officers selected are given repetitive assignments in such areas and can reason- 
ably expect to spend most if not all of their career in the desiguated specialty. 

In addition, with respect to promotion, existing law permits the Secretaries 
of the military departments to prescribe that of the offiicers recommended by 
the selection boards, prescribed numbers be recommended for service in specified 
branches. 


ENCLOSURE (4) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 19, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your request to the Secretary of Defense for 
the views of the Department of Defense with respect to S. 1165, a bill to provide 
for the procurement of judge advocates and law specialist officers for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard, and for other purposes. The Secretary of 
Defense has assigned to the Department of the Air Force the responsibility for 
providing your committee with a report on this legislation on behalf of the 
Department of Defense. 

The purpose of S. 1165 is to offer sufficient career incentives to insure the 
procurement of an adequate number of judge advocates and law specialist offi- 
cers for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard by providing 3 years’ 
service credit for pay purposes (longevity pay), providing authority for tem- 
porary promotion to the grade of captain for Army, Air Force, and the Marine 
Corps, or lieutenant for Navy after the first anniversary of the date which 
such officer was admitted to practice before a Federal court or the highest 
court of a State, and by providing special pay for such officers in the amount 
of $100 monthly for those with less than 2 years of active service, $150 monthly 
for those with more than 2 years’ but under 6 years’ active service, $200 monthly 
for more than 6 years’ but under 10 years’ active service, and $250 monthly for 
over 10 years’ active service. 

The Department of Defense is opposed to the enactment of S. 1165. 

The procurement and retention of officers in many branches and specialties 
within the uniformed service, including military lawyers, is becoming progres- 
Sively more difficult and would be even worse if it were not for the Selective 
Service Act. In an effort to attach this problem on an overall basis the De- 
partment of Defense within the past 2 years conducted a most thorough study 
of the pay structure of the Armed Forces and has submitted to the Congress 
legislation embodying pay scales which are designed to give adequate compen- 
sation for all personnel and improve the attractiveness of a military career. 
Should this legislation become law, it is believed that most of the procurement 
and retention problems relating to personnel will be solved. Therefore, until 
such time as this legislation, S. 3081 and similar bills, is enacted and an ap- 
praisal can be made of its effect upon the procurement and retention in all 
branches of the services, including judge advocates and law specialists, it is 
considered that S. 1165 represents a piecemeal approach and for this reason 
the Department of Defense opposes its enactment. 

Should the Congress, however, see fit to enact the bill, despite Department 
of Defense objections, it must be recognized that all uniformed lawyers in 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force are not designated as judge advocates or law 
specialists. In the Marine Corps all Regular officers, with the exception of 
supply and limited-duty officers, are primarily unrestricted-duty officers and 
secondarily specialists. Those marine officers having secondary specialist des- 
ignations in the field of law, under ideal personnel assignment conditions, 
should be assigned in this specialist fleld about one-third of their careers. The 
number of marine officer-lawyers currently on active duty is not sufficient to 
permit this practice. In the Army, Navy, and Air Force, there is a sizable 
number of officers who possess law degrees and membership in State or Federal 
bars who are performing duty other than that of judge advocate or law specialist 
but where legal training is required. For example, legislative liaison, special 
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investigations, procurement, and personnel. These personnel, ostensibly qualified 
lawyers, are basically classified as unrestricted line officers, and since not de- 
tailed or designated as judge advocates or law specialists, would not receive 
the benefits which would be provided by S. 1165. ‘Therefore, in order to elimi- 
nate any possible discriminatory effects of the bill, it is recommended that a new 
subparagraph (4) be added to section 209 (a) reading as follows: 

“Those commissioned officers who are members of the bar of a Federal court 
or of the highest court of the State and who are serving in positions certified 
as legal positions for the purposes of this section by the Secretary concerned.” 

This amendment would make the pay provisions of the bill applicable to this 
particular category of officers only during such time as they are in fact serving 
in certified legal positions. 

For the foregoing reasons, it is requested that any action by the committee 
on S. 1165 be deferred until the Congress has had time to consider and enact 
legislation modernizing the entire military pay structure. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with the procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Matcom A. MacIntyre, Under Secretary. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 1, 1958. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: There is enclosed a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
title 10, United States Code, to revise certain provisions relating to the pro- 
motion and involuntary: retirement of officers of the Regular components of 
the Armed Forces, together with a sectional analysis thereof. 

This proposal is a part of the Department of Defense legislative program for 
1958 and it has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. It is recommended 
that this proposal be enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is to enable the Armed Forces to meet 
more effectively the objective of a Regular Officer Corps of the highest quality 
in all ranks by: (1) according increased recognition and incentive for outstand- 
ing ability and competence; (2) more closely relating the retention of officers 
after 20 years of service who are serving in the permanent grades of lieutenant 
colonel and colonel, commander and captain to the requirements of the services, 
including the degree of contribution or productivity of the officer and the needs 
of the service rather than solely to a guaranteed number of years of service; 
and (8) providing for selection of rear admirals for advancement from lower 
half to upper half instead of having such advancement depend merely upon 
seniority, as heretofore. 

The proposed legislation is an important part of an integrated program of 
the Department of Defense to achieve and maintain a Regular officer force of 
the highest quality. As a part of this program the Department has recently 
submitted to the Congress proposed legislation to effect a modernization and 
improvement in the present system of compensation for the uniformed services. 
The Department of Defense recognizes, however, that neither increase of pay 
alone nor a change in the pay system can accomplish the above-mentioned ob- 
jective unless our officer personnel laws and regulations are equally responsive 
to the changing needs of the military services. 

It is emphasized that the proposed legislation is not intended to cause, and 
will not be used for, the involuntary removal of Regular officers from the active 
list solely because of a reduction in the actual or authorized personnel strength 
of the service concerned. Rather it is intended that the removal of Regular 
officers from the active list will continue to be authorized only for the reasons 
and under the procedures and limitations now provided by law for such removal 
and as further provided by the proposed legislation. 

Within the framework of existing law, the military service have been and 
are now vigorously carrying out sound, progressive, personnel programs and ad- 
ministrative measures designed to make career service more attractive and to 
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improve further the quality of the career officer structure. Measurable progress 
has resulted from these programs and every effort will be continued to con- 
solidate and improve the gains already made. 

There remains, however, a need for added flexibility in some of the statutory 
provisions presently controlling the promotion, retention, and involuntary re- 
tirement of Regular officers. 

Accordingly, the proposed legislation would amend title 10, United States Code, 
and would, in general, effect the following major changes in existing law: 


ALL SERVICES 


A. Lieutenant colonels and colonels; commanders and captains; selection for 
continuation on active duty 


This bill provides that the Secretary of the Department concerned may con- 
vene a Secretary’s board of at least 5 general or flag officers to review the records 
of those officers on the active list serving in the permanent grade of lieutenant 
colonel or colonel, commander or captain, as the case may be, who have com- 
pleted at least 20 years’ total commissioned service, to select officers for con- 
tinuation on the active list. 

The Secretary of the Department concerned will determine in advance the 
number of officers serving in the particular grade under review that the board 
may recommend for continuation on the active list in that grade. The board 
would recommend officers for continuation in the number specified by the Secre- 
tary ; however, the number specified by the Secretary could not be less than 90 
percent of the number of officers who are eligible for consideration for continu- 
ation on the active list of that grade. As is noted in item B below, this per- 
centage limitation is not applicable to twice passed over lieutenant colonels and 
commanders, colonels and captains. 

If the Secretary approves the report of the Secretary’s board, he may cause 
the retirement of any officer not recommended by that board for continuation. 
Such retirement shall be on the first day of any month set by the Secretary, but 
not later than the first day of the seventh month after the date of the approval 
by the Secretary concerned. The proposed legislation also provides that such 
Secretary’s boards may be convened not more often than once each year with 
respect to each grade, and further, that each officer selected for continuation in 
the approved report of the selection board shall not again, thereafter, be sub- 
ject to consideration of the question of continuation on the active list while 
serving in the same grade in which he was serving when considered by the 
Secretary’s selection board. 


B,. Lieutenant colonels and colonels; commanders and captains; discretionary 
retirement after being twice considered but not recommended for promotion 
to next higher grade 


This bill provides that the Secretary of the Department concerned may also 
direct the board convened under A above to consider and recommend for retire- 
ment officers on the active list serving in the permanent grade of lieutenant col- 
onel or colonel, commander or captain, as the case may be, who have— 

(a) Completed more than 20 years’ total commissioned service, and 
(b) Have failed twice or more of selection for promotion to the next 
higher permanent grade. 

The Secretary of the Department concerned will determine the number of 
officers serving in the particular grade under review that the Secretary’s board 
should recommend for retirement. The board will recommend lieutenant colonels 
and colonels, commanders and captains for retirement in the number specified by 
the Secretary; provided however, with respect to officers in the grade of colonel 
or captain (USN), the number specified by the Secretary shall not be more than 
20 percent of the number of colonels and captains to be considered for retirement 
by such board. 

Each officer recommended for retirement will, if the recommendation is ap- 
proved by the Secretary, be retired on the first day of any month set by the 
Secretary but not later than the first day of the seventh month after the date of 
the approval by the Secretary concerned. 

The above provisions as to special Secretary’s boards for continuance or re- 
tirement will be permissive and in the discretion of the service concerned. With 
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respect to the “two-time passover” provision, for example (item B above), should 
the Secretary concerned desire to continue all such officers on the active list to 
meet the needs of the service, no board need be convened and such officers could 
be retained until they have reached the periods of service otherwise specified 
in law for their retirement. 
C. Criteria for selection for promotion in all ranks 

This bill provides with respect to permanent and temporary promotions in all 
services that the primary criteria for selection for promotion shall be ability and 
efficiency. 

ARMY AND AIR FORCE 


A. Permanent promotion up to grade of colonel—permissive selection of 5 percent 
below primary promotion zone 

This bill provides authority to select for promotion up to the permanent grade 
of colonel “best qualified” officers from below a primary promotion zone; such 
selecton to operate as a pass-over only for those officers who are in the primary 
promotion zone and who are not selected for promotion. The proposed legislation 
also provides that the numbers of officers so selected from below the primary pro- 
motion zone may not exceed 5 percent of the total number the regular selection 
boards are authorized to recommend for promotion to the grade concerned. 

Navy and Marine Corps are not affected by this provision, since such authority 
to promote from below the primary promotion zone already exists by law for those 
services. 

B. “Best qualified” system for promotion to grades above captain, Army and Air 
Force 

This bill provides that promotions to permanent grades above captain, Army 
and Air Force, would be made only on a “best qualified” basis; and that the 
number prescribed by the Secretary for recommendation for promotion must be 
at least 80 percent of those listed for consideration for the first time. 

Navy and Marine Corps are not affected by this provision, since existing law 
already requires use of the “best fitted’ system by the Navy and Marine Corps. 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS ONLY 


The proposed legislation provides for revision of present law governing the 
selection of rear admirals for continuation on the active list. Rear admirals must 
be considered for continuation by a regular selection board in the fiseal year in 
which they complete 5 years of service in grade. Those who are selected for 
continuation on the active list will become entitled to the pay and allowances of a 
rear admiral (upper half). Those who are not selected for continuation will be 
retired at the end of the fiscal year in which they were considered, provided they 
have completed 30 years of commissioned service. This provision is comparable to 
provisions of existing law relating to the retirement of brigadier generals who 
are not selected for promotion to the grade of major general. As a special provi- 
sion, terminating on July 1, 1965, the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
require selective elimination of captains in the Navy or colonels in the Marine 
Corps in a larger percentage than is authorized for the other services. This 
authority is necessary to deal with the present critical situations in officer promo- 
tions in the Navy and Marine Corps. Separate legislation was submitted in 1957 
for this purpose and was introduced in the House of Representatives as H. R. 
8068. In effect, the inclusion of this special provision will permit the principal 
personnel actions contemplated in that proposal. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


No cost estimates have been submitted by the services as the costs of this pro- 
posal are dependent upon future determinations by the Secretary concerned 
regarding the extent to which the discretionary authority contained in this 
proposal should be exercised. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoNALD A. QUARLES, Deputy. 
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A BILL To amend title 10, United States Code, to revise certain provisions relating to the 
a apg and involuntary retirement of officers of the regular components of the armed 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That title 10, United States Code, is amended 

as follows: 

(1) Chapter 65 is amended— 

(A) by adding the following new section after section 1298 : 


“§ 1294. Twenty years or more: regular lieutenant colonels and colonels ; regular 
commanders and captains; not recommended for continuation on the 
active list 


“(a) Not more than once in each fiscal year, the Secretary of a military de- 
partment may convene one or more boards, each consisting of at least five officers 
of a regular component of an armed force under the jurisdiction of that Secre- 
tary in grades above colonel or captain, as the case may be, to review the records 
of those officers of that component on the active list in the permanent grade of 
lieutenant colonel or colonel, or commander or captain, as the case may be, who 
have at least twenty years of service computed under section 3927 (a), 63887, 
6388, or 8927 (a) of this title, whichever applies, to select officers for continuation 
on the active list. 

“(b) The board shall recommend officers for continuation on the active list 
in the number specified by the Secretary for each of the following categories 
of officers covered by subsection (a), as applicable: 

“(1) Regular lieutenant colonels of the Army or the Air Force who have 
been considered at least twice but not recommended for promotion to the 
regular grade of colonel. 

“(2) Other regular lieutenant colonels of the Army or the Air Force. 

“(3) Permanent regular commanders of the Navy who are considered as 
having failed of selection at least twice for promotion to the grade of cap- 
tain and who have not been recommended for promotion to that grade. 

“(4) Other permanent regular commanders of the Navy who have not 
been recommended for promotion to the grade of captain. 

“(5) Permanent regular lieutenant colonels of the Marine Corps who are 
considered as having failed of selection at least twice for promotion to the 
grade of colonel and who have not been recommended for promotion to that 
grade. 

“(6) Other permanent regular lieutenant colonels of the Marine Corps 
who have not been recommended for promotion to the grade of colonel. 

“(7) Regular colonels of the Army or the Air Force who have been con- 
sidered at least twice but not recommended for promotion to the regular 
grade of brigadier general. 

“(8) Other regular colonels of the Army or the Air Force. 

“(9) Permanent regular captains of the Navy who are considered as hav- 
ing failed of selection at least twice for promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral and who have not been recommended for promotion to that grade. 

(10) Other permanent regular captains of the Navy who have not been 
recommended for promotion to the grade of rear admiral. 

“(11) Permanent regular colonels of the Marine Corps who are con- 
sidered as having failed of selection at least twice for promotion to the 
grade of brigadier general and who have not been recommended for pro- 
motion to that grade. 

(12) Other permanent regular colonels of the Marine Corps who have 
not been recommended for promotion to the grade of brigadier general. 
However, the number specified by the Secretary for each of categories (7), (9), 
and (11) must be at least 80 percent of the officers in that category being con- 
sidered for continuation by the board concerned. The number specified by him 
for each of categories (2), (4), (6), (8), (10), and (12) must be at least 90 
percent of the officers in that category being considered for continuation by the 

board concerned. 

“(c) The Secretary may furnish separate numbers to selection boards for 
particular kinds of officers and may establish a continuation zone for each 
kind. Each continuation zone must include the number of officers that the Sec- 
retary determines to be necessary to meet the needs of the service. The Sec- 
retary shall designate the senior officer in each continuation zone. If the 
Secretary convenes a board to consider for continuation a kind of officer for 
which a continuation board has previously been convened, the senior officer for 
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that kind shall be the officer next junior to the most junior officer of that kind 
considered for continuation by the preceding board. The Secretary shall desig- 
nate the junior officer in each continuation zone. For each kind, all officers 
junior to the senior officer and senior to the junior officer is a continuation zone 
shall be in that zone. If a continuation zone has been established for a kind of 
officer, only officers of that kind who are in that zone may be considered by the 
board. 

“(d) Except as provided by section 47a of title 5, if the Secretary approves 
the report of a board, he shall, not later than the first day of the seventh calendar 
month beginning after he approved that report, retire each officer who is con- 
sidered but not recommended for continuation. 

“(e) Except for an officer in category (1), (8), (5), (7), (9), or (11), an 
officer who is recommended for continuation under this section may not, while 
serving in the grade in which he is so continued, again be considered under this 
section. 

“(f) So much of chapter 548 of this title as relates to alternate and staff corps 
members of selection boards, oaths of members, separate numbers for the var- 
ious kinds of officers in the naval service, voting, and written reports apply to 
boards convened by the Secretary of the Navy under this section.” ; and 

(B) by inserting the following new item in the analysis: 


1294. Twenty years or more: regular lieutenant colonels and colonels; regular com- 
manders and captains; not recommended for continuation on the active list.” 


(2) The table in section 1401 is amended by inserting the following new for- 
mula: 
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Ot iciaan 1294 2% percent of years 
of service that 
may be credited 


to him in com- 


Amount necessary 
to increase prod- 
uct of cols. 1 and 
2 to 50 percent of 


Excess over 75 per- 
cent of pay upon 
which computa- 
tion is based.”’ 


Monthly basic pay 
to which member 
would be entitled 
if he were on 


active duty in his 
retired grade. 


puting basic pay, 
or, if greater, in 
the case of an 
Army or Air 
Force officer, 244 


pay upon which 
computation is 
based, if an officer 
described in sec. 
6381 (b). 


percent of years 
of service credited 
to him under sec. 
3927 (a) or 8927 
(a), as the case 
may be.3 





(3) Chapter 335 is amended— 
(A) by amending section 3297 (d) by adding the following new sentence 
at the end thereof: 
“Such a recommendation shall be based upon ability and efficiency.” ; 
(B) by amending the catchline of section 3300 to read as follows: 


“$ 3300. Commissioned officers: 
cedure” ; 
(C) by striking out the words “, captain, or major” in section 3300 (a) 
and (b); 
(D) by inserting the following new section after section 3300: 


promotion to captain; selection board pro- 


“$ 3300a. Commissioned officers: promotion to major or lieutenant colonel; selec- 
tion board procedure 

“(a) When promotion-list officers in the regular grade of captain or major 
are to be considered, under section 3299 of this title, by a selection board for 
promotion to the next higher regular grade, the Secretary of the Army shall 
furnish to the board a list of promotion-list officers, in order of seniority in 
regular grade, to be considered and shall direct it to recommend a number speci- 
fied by him for promotion. The board shall recommend those officers whom 
it considers to be the best qualified. However, the number prescribed by the 
Secretary for recommendation must be at least 80 percent of those listed for 
consideration for the first time. 

“(b) From promotion-list officers in the regular grade of captain or major, 
as the case may be, who are not on a list of officers furnished by the Secretary 
to a selection board under subsection (a), the Secretary may furnish the board 
the names of additional officers, in order of seniority in regular grade. From 
those officers, the board may recommend for promotion to the next higher regular 
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a 


grade a number of officers, whom it considers to be the best qualified, that is, { 
not more than 5 percent of the number specified by the Secretary under sub- j 
section (a) for promotion. If 5 percent of that number is less than one officer, I 


the board may recommend one officer under this subsection. An officer who is 
not on a list of officers furnished to a selection board under subsection (a), and 
who is on a promotion list above an officer who is recommended for promotion 
under this subsection, shall be treated as if consideration under this subsection 
were not consideration for promotion. 
“(c) The number of officers that may be recommended for promotion under 
this section may not be more than the number specified by the Secretary for 
promotion under subsection (a).”; 
(E) by amending section 3303 (a) by adding the following new sentence 
| at the end thereof: 

“However, an Officer who was promoted to the regular grade of major after 
being selected under section 3300a (b) of this title is not a deferred officer until 
he has failed of selecttion for promotion to the regular grade of lieutenant 
colonel at a time when the years of service with which he is entitled to be cred- 
ited for promotion purposes are equal to or greater than those credited to the 
most junior officer who is at that time being considered for promotion under 
section 3300a (a) of this title and who has not been promoted as a result of a 
selection under section 3300a (b) of this title.” ; 

(F) by amending section 3305 by redesignating subsections (b), (c), (d), 
(e), and (f) as subsections “(d)”, “(e)”, “(f)”, “{g)”, and “(h)”, re- 
spectively, and inserting the following new subsections: 

“(b) From promotion-list officers in the regular grade of lieutenant colonel 
who are not on a list of officers furnished by the Secretary to a selection board 
under subsection (a), the Secretary may furnish the board the names of addi- 
tional officers, in order of seniority in regular grade. From those officers, the 
board may recommend for promotion to the next higher regular grade a number 
of officers, whom it considers to be the best qualified, that is not more than 5 
percent of the number specified by the Secretary under subsection (a) for 
promotion. If 5 percent of that number is less than one officer, the board may ‘ 
recommend one officer under this subsection. 

“(e) The number of officers that may be recommended for promotion under 
this section may not be more than the number specified by the Secretary under 
subsection (a) for promotion.” ; and 

(G) by striking out the following item in the analysis: 
3300. Commissioned officers: promotion to captain, major, or lieutenant colonel; selection 
board procedure.” 
and inserting the following items in place thereof: 


“3300. Commissioned officers: promotion to captain; selection board procedure. 
“3300a. Commissioned officers: promotion to major or lieutenant colonel; selection board 
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procedure.” a 

(4) The last sentence of section 3442 (c) is amended to read as follows: 1 
“Selections shall be based upon ability and efficiency.” f 

(5) Section 5707 is amended by inserting the following new sentence at the ; 
beginning of subsection (i) : 7 
“Recommendations for promotion or for continuation on the active list shall ' 
be based upon ability and efficiency.” f 

(6) Chapter 573 is amended— 

(A) by amending section 6371 (a) to read as follows: 

“(a) Each officer not restricted in the performance of duty serving in the : 
grade of rear admiral on the active list in the line of the Navy is eligible for t 
consideration for continuation on the active list by a selection board convened t 
in the fiscal year in which he completes at least five years of service in the grade 
of rear admiral.” ; : 

(B) by adding the following new sentence at the end of section 6371 (d): s 
“However, the retirement of an officer who has not completed 30 years of total t 
commissioned service as computed under section 387 of this title shall be de- : 
ferred until he has completed that service.” ; a 

(C) by adding the following new subsection at the end of section 6371: t 

“(f) After July 1, 1960, an officer not restricted in the performance of duty g 
serving in the grade of rear admiral on the active list in the line of the Navy 
is not entitled to the basic pay and allowances of a rear admiral of the upper + 
half unless he has been recommended for continuation on the active list in the I 


approved report of a selection board pursuant to subsection (a), or he is 
entitled thereto under any provision of law other than section 5507 of this n 
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title. An officer in the grade of rear admiral who has been so recommended 
is entitled to the basic pay and allowances of a rear admiral of the upper 
half in accordance with section 5507 of this title.” ; 

(D) by amending section 6372 (a) to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), each officer restricted in the per- 
formance of duty serving in the grade of rear admiral on the active list in the 
line of the Navy, and each officer serving in the grade of rear admiral on the 
active list of the Navy in any staff corps, shall be retired on June 30 of the 
fiscal year in which he completes at least five years of service in the grade of 
rear admiral. The retirement of an officer who has not completed 30 years of 
total commissioned service as computed under section 6387 or 6388 of this title 
shall be deferred until he has completed that service. If an officer is serving 
in the grade of admiral or vice admiral, his retirement under this section is 
deferred until his appointment to that grade terminates.” ; 
and 

(EB) by adding the following new subsection at the end of section 6372: 

“(e) After July 1, 1960, an officer restricted in the performance of duty serv- 
ing in the grade of rear admiral on the active list in the line of the Navy, or 
serving in the grade of rear admiral on the active list of the Navy in any staff 
corps, is not entitled to the basic pay and allowances of a rear admiral of the 
upper half unless he has been recommended for retention in the approved report 
of a board convened under section 5709 of this title, or he is entitled thereto 
under any provision of law other than section 5507 of this title. An officer in 
the grade of rear admiral who has been so recommended is entitled to the basic 
pay and allowances of a rear admiral of the upper half in accordance with 
section 5507 of this title.” ; 

(7) Chapter 835 is amended 

(A) by amending section 8297 (d) by adding the following new sentence 
at the end thereof: 
“Such a recommendation shall be based upon ability and efficiency.” ; 
(B) by amending the catchline of section 8300 to read as follows: 


“§ 8300. Commissioned officers: promotion to captain; selection board pro- 





cedure” ; 
(C) by striking out the words, “captain, or major” in section 8300 (a) 
and (b); 


(D) by repealing section 8300 (d) ; 
(E) by inserting the following new section after section 8300: 


“§$ 8300a. Commissioned officers: promotion t6 major or lieutenant colonel; se- 
lection board procedure 


“(a) When promotion-list officers in the regular grade of captain or major 
are to be considered, under section 8299 of this title, by a selection board for pro- 
motion to the next higher regular grade, the Secretary of the Air Force shall 
furnish to the board a list of promotion-list officers, in order of seniority in regu- 
lar grade, to be considered and shall direct it to recommend a number specified 
by him for promotion. The board shall recommend those officers whom it con- 
siders to be the best qualified. However, the number prescribed by the Secretary 
for recommendation must be at least 80 percent of those listed for consideration 
for the first time. 

“(b) From promotion-list officers in the regular grade of captain or major, 
as the case may be, who are not on a list of officers furnished by the Secretary 
to a selection board under subsection (a), the Secretary may furnish the board 
the names of additional officers, in order of seniority in regular grade. From 
those officers, the board may recommend for promotion to the next higher regular 
grade a number of officers, whom it considers to be the best qualified, that is 
not more than 5 percent of the number specified by the Secretary under sub- 
section (a) for promotion. If 5 percent of that number is less than one officer, 
the board may recommend one officer under this subsection. An officer who is 
not on a list of officers furnished to a selection board under subsection (a), 
and who is on a promotion list above an officer who is recommended for promo- 
tion under this subsection, shall be treated as if consideration under this sub- 
section were not consideration for promotion. 

“(c) The number of officers that may be recommended for promotion under 
this section may not be more than the number specified by the Secretary for 
promotion under subsection (a). 

“(d) This section does not apply to the promotion of Air Force nurses or 
medical specialists to the regular grade of lieutenant colonel.” ; 
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(F) by amending section 8303 (a) by adding the following new sentence 
at the end thereof: 
“However, an officer who was promoted to the regular grade of major after 
being selected under section 8300a (b) of this title is not a deferred officer until 
he has failed of selection for promotion to the regular grade of lieutenant colonel 
at a time when the years of service with which he is entitled to be credited for 
promotion purposes are equal to or greater than those credited to the most 
junior officer who is at that time being considered for promotion under section 
§300a (a) of this title and who has not been promoted as a result of a selection 
under section 8300a (b) of this title.”; 
(G) by amending section 8305 by redesignating subsections (b), (¢c), (d), 
(e), (f), (g), and (h) as subsections “(d)”, “(e)”, “(f)”, “(g)”, “(hb)”, 
“(i)”, and “(j)”, respectively, and inserting the following new subsections: 

“(b) From promotion-list officers in the regular grade of lieutenant colonel 
who are not on a list of officers furnished by the Secretary to a selection board 
under subsection (a), the Secretary may furnish the board the names of addi- 
tional officers, in order of seniority in regular grade. From those officers, the 
board may recommend for promotion to the next higher regular grade a number 
of officers, whom it considers to be the best qualified, that is not more than 5 
percent of the number specified by the Secretary for promotion under subsection 
(a). If 5 percent of that number is less than one officer, the board may recom- 
mend one officer under this subsection. 

*““(c) The number of officers that may be recommended for promotion under this 
section may not be more than the number specified by the Secretary under sub- 
section (a) for promotion.” ; and 

(H) by striking out the following item in the analysis: 


8300. Commissioned officers: promotion to captain, major, or lieutenant colonel ; selection 
board procedure.” 


and inserting the following items in place thereof : 


“8300. Commissioned officers: promotion to captain; selection board procedure. 
“8300a. eee officers: promotion to major or lieutenant colonel; selection board 
procedure.” 


(8) The last sentence of section 8442 (c) is amended to read as follows: 


“Selections shall be based upon ability and efficiency.” 


Sec. 2. (a) For the purposes of section 1431 (c) of title 10, United States Code, 
an officer of the Regular Army or the Regular Air Force who is retired under 
section 1294 of title 10 before completing 28 years of service computed under 
section 3927 (a) or 8927 (a), as the case may be, of title 10, if he holds the regu- 
lar grade of lieutenant colonel, or before completing 30 years of service computed 
under that section, if he holds the regular grade of colonel, shall be treated as if 
he had completed 28 or 30 years of service, as the case may be, computed under 
that section. 

(b) For the purposes of section 1431 (c) of title 10, United States Code, an 
officer of the Navy or the Marine Corps who is retired under section 1294 of title 
10 within five years after he changed or revoked an election made under section 
1431 (b) of title 10 shall be treated as if he had been retired more than five years 
after the date of that change or revocation. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by section 1 (6) (C) and (E) do not apply to 
an officer who is entitled on July 1, 1960, to the basic pay and allowances of a 
rear admiral of the upper half under section 5507 of title 10, United States Code. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding section 6371 (a) and the first sentence of section 
6372 (a) of title 10, United States Code, an officer serving in the grade of rear 
admiral on the active list of the Navy is not, during the one-year period follow- 
ing the effective date of this Act, eligible for consideration for continuation on the 
active list by a selection board or for retirement under those sections unless he 
will complete at least six years of service in the grade of rear admiral during 
that fiscal year. 

Seo. 5. The last two sentences of section 1294 (b) of title 10, United States 
Code, do not apply before July 1, 1965, to numbers specified by the Secretary of 
the Navy under that section for continuation on the active list of officers of the 
Navy and officers of the Marine Corps. 

Sec. 6. This Act becomes effective July 1, 1958. 
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SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF A Britt To AMEND TitTLE 10, Unirep States Copg, To 
REVISE CERTAIN PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE PROMOTION AND INVOLUNTARY 
RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS OF THE REGULAR COMPONENTS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Section 1 amends title 10, United States Code, as follows: 

Clause (1) (A) adds section 1294 to title 10. Section 1294 provides that the 
Secretary of a military department may convene 1 or more boards, each con- 
sisting of at least 5 officers in grades above colonel or captain, as the case may 
be, to review the records of those officers on active duty serving in the perma- 
nent regular grade of lieutenant colonel or colonel, or commander or captain, 
as the case may be, who have completed at least 20 years’ total commissioned 
service, to select officers for continuation on active duty. The board shall rec- 
ommend officers in specified categories for continuation in the number speci- 
fied by the Secretary. However, the number specified by the Secretary for 
officers who are eligible for consideration for continuation on active duty, other 
than those who have twice failed of selection for promotion, may not be less 
than 90 percent of those officers. The number specified by the Secretary for 
colonels or captains who have twice failed of selection for promotion may not 
be less than 80 percent of those officers. If the Secretary approves the report 
of a board, he shall retire each officer not recommended for continuation. 
Such retirement shall be not later than the first day of the seventh month after 
the date of the approval by the Secretary. The section will also provide that 
boards may be convened not more often than once each fiscal year; and further, 
that each officer selected for continuation in the approved report of the selec- 
tion board, except an officer who has twice failed of selection for promotion, 
shall not again be eligible for consideration for continuation on active duty while 
serving in the same grade in which serving when previously considered by the 
selection board. 

Clause (2) amends section 1401 to provide a retired-pay formula for officers 
retired under section 1294. 

Clause (3) (A) amends section 3297 to provide that recommendations for 
promotion in the Regular Army shall be based upon ability and efficiency. 

Clause (3) (D) adds new section 3300a to provide that 

(1) when Regular Army captains or majors are considered by a selection 
board for promotion, the board shall recommend officers, whom it considers 
best qualified, in the number specified by the Secretary of the Army for 
promotion ; 

(2) the board may recommend not more than 5 percent of that number 
from captains or majors, whom it considers best qualified, not in the pro- 
motion zone furnished by the Secretary to the board; and 

(3) captains or majors not in the promotion zone who are on a promotion 
list above an officer recommended for promotion may not be considered as 
having failed of selection for promotion. 

Clause (3) (F) adds new subsections (b) and (ce) to section 3305 to provide 
that a selection board may recommend for promotion to colonel, from Regular 
Army lieutenant colonels whom it considers best qualified who are not in the 
promotion zone furnished by the Secretary of the Army to the board, not more 
than 5 percent of the number specified by the Secretary under section 3305 (a) 
for promotion from officers in the zone. 

Clause (4) amends section 3442 (c) to provide that selections for temporary 
promotions to commissioned officer grades in the Army shall be based upon 
ability and efficiency. 

Clause (5) amends section 5707 (i) to provide that recommendations for 
promotion or continuation on the active list of the Navy shall be based upon 
ability and efficiency. 

Clause (6) (A) amends section 6371 (a) to provide that line rear admirals 
not restricted in the performance of duty are eligible for consideration for 
continuation on the active list in the fiscal year in which they complete 5 years 
of service in grade. Under present law these officers are not considered for 
continuation until they have at least 5 years of service in grade and 35 years 
of total commissioned service. 

Clause (6) (B) amends section 6371 (da) to provide that a rear admiral who 
is not selected for continuation on the active list may not be retired until he 
has completed 30 years of total commissioned service. 

Clause (6) (C) adds a new subsection (f) to section 6371 to provide that, 
after July 1, 1960, a rear admiral of the unrestricted line will not be entitled 
to the pay and allowances of a rear admiral (upper half) unless he is selected 
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for continuation on the active list under section 6371 (a); if selected, he is 
entitled to that pay in accordance with section 5507. Under present law (sec. 
5507), an unrestricted line rear admiral automatically becomes entitled to upper- 
half pay when the number of unrestricted line rear admirals who are junior to 
him equals or exceeds the number senior to him. This present provision would 
continue to govern the date from which upper-half pay would be payable to 
officers selected for continuation, but new section 6371 (f) would prevent a 
nonselected officer from ever receiving upper-half pay. 

Clause (6) (D) amends section 6372 (a) to provide that line rear admirals 
restricted in the performance of duty and rear admirals in the staff corps shall 
be retired on June 30 of the fiscal year in which they complete 5 years of service 
in grade, unless they are selected for retention on the active list (on a year-to- 
year basis) under section 6372 (b). However, the retirement of officers who 
have not completed 30 years of total commissioned service would be deferred 
until they complete that service, and officers serving in the grade of admiral or 
vice admiral would not be subject to retirement under this section until the 
termination of their temporary appointments in those grades. Under present 
law, staff corps and restricted line rear admirals are retired on June 30 of the 
fiscal year in which they complete at least 7 years of service in grade and at 
least 35 years of total commissioned service, unless selected for retention (on 
a year-to-year basis) under section 6372 (b); there is no special deferment of 
retirement for officers serving in 3- or 4-star grades. 

Clause (6) (HB) adds new subsection (e) to section 6372 to provide that after 
July 1, 1960, a restricted line or staff corps rear admiral will not be entitled to 
the pay and allowances of a rear admiral (upper half) unless he has been selected 
for retention on the active list. Under present law, rear admirals in these 
eategories automatically become entitled to upper-half pay when their con- 
temporaries of the unrestricted line become so entitled. New subsection (e) 
would not change the date from which upper-half pay would be payable to an 
officer selected for retention but would prevent a nonselected officer from ever 
receiving upper-half pay. 

Clause (7) (A) amends section 8297 to provide that recommendations for 
promotion in the Regular Air Force shall be based upon ability and efficiency. 

Clause (7) (#2) adds new section 8300 (a) to provide that— 

(1) when Regular Air Force captains or majors are considered by a selec- 
tion board for promotion, the board shall recommend officers, whom it 
considers best qualified, in the number specified by the Secretary of the 
Air Force for promotion ; 

(2) the board may recommend not more than 5 percent of that number 
from captains or majors, whom it considers best qualified, not in the 
promotion zone furnished by the Secretary to the board; and 

(3) captains or majors not in the promotion zone who are on a promotion 
list above an officer recommended for promotion may not be considered as 
having failed of selection for promotion. 

Clause (7) (G) adds new subsections (b) and (e) to section 8305 to provide 
that a selection board may recommend for promotion to colonel, from Regular 
Air Force lieutenant colonels whom it considers best qualified who are not in the 
promotion zone furnished by the Secretary of the Air Force to the board, not 
more than 5 percent of the number specified by the Secretary under section 
8305 (a) for promotion from officers in the zone. 

Clause (8) amends section 8442 (c) to provide that selections for temporary 
promotions to commissioned-officer grades in the Air Force shall be based upon 
ability and efficiency. 

Section 2 is a saving provision to provide that a change or revocation of an 
election of an annuity under section 1431 (b) of title 10, United States Code, 
made within 5 years of retirement under section 1294 of that title, is effective 
notwithstanding section 1431 (c) of that title, if it is made within 5 years before 
the officer would normally have been retired. 

Section 3 is a saving provision to provide that officers who are entitled to the 
pay and allowances of a rear admiral (upper half) on July 1, 1960, will remain 
so entitled regardless of whether they have been selected for continuation or 
retention on the active list. 

Section 4 provides for phasing in the provisions for earlier retirement of 
rear admirals of their earlier consideration for continuation or retention on 
the active list. It provides that, for a period of 1 year after the effective date 
of the act, an unrestricted line rear admiral will not be subject to consideration 
for continuation on the active list unless he will complete at least 6 (instead 
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of 5) years of service in grade during that year, and a restricted line or 
staff corps rear admiral will not be subject to retirement unless he will com- 
plete at least 6 (instead of 5) years of service in grade during that year. This 
is to equalize opportunities for selection for continuation or retention and to 
preclude too heavy attrition among rear admirals in the first year of operation. 
It requires the deferment of the restriction on receipt of upper-half pay until 
July 1, 1960, as provided in section 1 (6) (C) and (B). 

Section 5 provides that, before July 1, 1965, the Secretary of the Navy may 
specify numbers under section 1294 of title 10 for continuation on the active 
list of officers of the Navy and officers of the Marine Corps without regard to 
the minimum percentages prescribed by that section. 

Section 6 provides that the act becomes effective July 1, 1958. 


(Letter referred to in basic letter of April 4 from Assistant Secre- 

tary of Defense :) 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Military Pay Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your questions and suggestions 
concerning personnel management during the recent hearings on military per- 
sonnel matters. 

Within the framework of existing law, the military services have and are 
vigorously carrying out sound, progressive personnel programs and administra- 
tive measures designed to make career service more attractive and to further 
improve the quality of the career-officer structure. Measurable progress has 
resulted from these programs, and every effort will be continued to consolidate 
and improve the gains already made. 

There remains, however, a need for added flexibility in some of the statutory 
provisions presently controlling the procurement, promotion, retention, and re- 
tirement of Regular officers. As might be expected, our personnel programs and 
practices are so geared to our current statutory provisions, organizational struc- 
ture, and service missions that any further changes may have far-reaching and, 
possibly, controversial implications. 

However, the Department of Defense is undertaking a positive and compre- 
hensive review of— 

The promotion flow for officers and enlisted men. 

The Officer Grade Limitation Act, based upon a reexamination of requirements 
and recertification of same. In this connection, it is planned to seek absolute 
justification for every colonel/captain billet in the services. 

The Officer Personnel Act, particularly as to the proportion and distribution 
of Regular officers. 

The Reserve Officer Personnel Act, with special emphasis upon the future 
status of Reserve retirements. 

It should be emphasized that the structural changes we envision in the officer 
corps does not necessarily mean the reduction in any particular rank or grade, 
but, rather, is confined to establishing minimum requirements consistent with 
effective personnel management. In this regard, we have proposed a 10 percent 
reduction in the authorizations for the colonel/captain (O-6) grade by 1960. 
Further reductions for 1961 and 1962 are contemplated, but cannot be accurately 
forecast at this time. 

As an initial step toward achieving the above, the Department of Defense has 
prepared a legislative item which, if approved by the administration and passed 
by the Congress, would provide machinery to effect greater retention effectiveness 
in the colonel/captain and lieutenant colonel/commander grades, 

The program outlined above must of necessity proceed at a deliberate and 
time consuming pace. Such realinement of military personnel management 
procedures as we have in mind will have a profound effect upon the Armed Forces 
for years to come and in a critical period in their development. It is important 
that the Congress be assured that this program is a genuine, concerted, and 
continuing effort to meet the requirements expressed by its various members 
during the recent hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. FRAnNcts, Jr. 
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(The information referred to as item 5 in letter of April 4, 1958, 
from Assistant Secretary of Defense Francis, on p. 726, follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 15, 1958. 
Hon, JoHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Military Pay Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve), dated April 4, 1958, regarding 
H. R. 11470. The Department of Defense has completed its study of H. R. 
11470 and submits the following comments with respect to the proposed 
legislation. 

H. R. 11470 provides two new enlisted pay grades, E-S and E-9, and estab- 
lishes pay grades O-9 and O-10 for officers. It effectively relieves the pay 
compression which now exists; in particular the rates of basic pay for senior 
enlisted men and senior officers are more commensurate with the responsibili- 
ties of the personnel in these key grades. H. R. 11470 also provides a means 
for rewarding the contribution of certain enlisted men by means of either 
proficiency advancement or direct monetary reward. 

The rates of basic pay in H. R. 11470 as passed by the House of Representatives 
differ in part from those proposed by the Department of Defense. For some 
ranks, the maximum rates of pay adopted by the House are more than the 
maximum rates in S. 3081; while for other ranks, specifically for officers in pay 
grades O-5, O-6, and O-7, the maximum rates of pay are lower. 

In lieu of the step-in-grade system of pay originally recommended by the 
Department of Defense, H. R. 11470 retains the present system of pay, but 
makes a number of important changes therein. These changes are a considerable 
improvement over existing law. In effect they provide significant pay amounts 
earlier in the individual’s career and eliminate additional pay increments after 
normal promotion points. 

As you know the Department of Defense has given careful consideration to 
the rates of pay provided in H. R. 11470 and has determined that there should 
be some revisions. Attached as enclosure 1 is a copy of the proposed revised 
pay scale. These revised rates of pay are believd to be required to provide the 
necessary monetary incentives. 

These pay scales, with the added authority for proficiency pay and the other 
provisions of H. R. 11470 enhancing career opportunities, will achieve the 
principal objectives of the Department of Defense in providing a sound com- 
pensation structure for the military services. 

aa 2 contains the Department of Defense estimate of costs for H. R. 
11470. 

As requested by the committee, the Department of Defense has also studied 
H. R. 11470 with a view to determining such amendments as are necessary to 
correct technical deficiencies therein and to adapt the bill to meet more effec- 
tively the needs of the Department of Defense. The specific recommendations 
of the Department in this regard are contained in Enclosure 3. 

We propose that the effective date of July 1, 1958, in the administration bill 
(S. 3081) be retained. 

With respect to the action of the House of Representatives in providing in 
section 4 of H. R. 11470 a 6 percent increase in the retired pay of personnel cur- 
rently retired, the Department of Defense does not oppose this provision; how- 
ever, the Department of Defense recommends against any amendment of section 
4 of H. R. 11470 which would further increase the pay of personnel currently 
retired. 

It is hoped that the information furnished herein, together with the informa- 
tion and testimony previously submitted by the Department of Defense in con- 
nection with H. R. 11470, is adequate for the committee’s purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 


DONALD A, QUARLEs. 
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MILITARY PAY 755 


AMENDMENT NO. 1 


Page 2, strike out footnote 1 and insert the following in place thereof: 
“1Does not apply to commissioned officers who have been credited with over 
6 years’ active service as an enlisted member.” 

Page 2, strike out the heading of the second table and insert the following in 
place thereof : 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS WHO HAVE BEEN CREDITED WITH OVER 6 YEARS’ ACTIVE 
SERVICE AS AN ENLISTED MEMBER 


Page 2, strike out the column headed “Over 4” in the second table. 


Explanation 


The proposed amendment requires 6 years of active service as an enlisted 
member in order to be eligible for the separate pay scale authorized for certain 
commissioned officers in the pay grades of O—-1, O—-2, and O-3. The bill as passed 
by the House only required “4 years of cumulative service” in order to be eligible 
for this pay. 

The principal purpose of the special scale was to benefit members with sub- 
stantial active enlisted service who qualified for appointment as commissioned 
officers after a number of years in an active enlisted status. For example, in 
the Navy, 10 years of active enlisted service as an enlisted man or warrant officer 
is required for appointment as a limited-duty officer. It is believed that this 
change will adapt the bill to meet more effectively the objectives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Under the requirement of only 4 years of cumulative service, 
there would have been an inequity in pay rates in the instance of an enlisted 
member who completed 4 years in the Reserve and was immediately thereafter 
commissioned, as compared to the officer who completed 4 years of college and 
thereafter entered military service. 


AMENDMENT NO, 2 


Page 4, line 8, after the words “active duty,” insert the words “or active duty 
for training.” 


Erplanation 


The purpose of adding the words “active duty for training” to this section is 
to assure that those who completed periods of such duty may receive advance 
payments, just as the section authorizes for those in releases from “active duty.” 

While the definition of the words “active duty” in title 10, United States Code, 
includes “active duty for training,” they are not so defined in the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949. Therefore, in order to permit advance payments to be made 
to members who complete a period of active duty for training, it is necessary 
to insert specific wording to that effect. 


AMENDMENT NO. 3 


Beginning line 17, page 4, strike out through line 5, page 5, and insert the 
following in place thereof : 

“(6) (A) That part of the table in section 204 (b) (37 U.S. C. 235 (b)) relating 
to commissioned officers is amended to read as follows: 


—— 
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“OOM MISSIONED OFFICERS 
Years of service 
“Pay grade 

Under 2 | Over 2 Over 3 Over 4 Over 6 Over 8 | Over 10 

i cheba encnasialaesvateliuiallienes $165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 

0 BR NERS Ere 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 

itahniihteeip bili aacadnbotwalnadeigae 155. 00 155. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 

ita asa enna stseleeilliib omsaenibacie 150. 00 150. 00 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 

a anal cei cain! 200. 00 200. 00 215. 00 215. 00 215. 00 215. 00 215. 00 

ctitmennimansnneopanaeee 190. 00 190. 00 205. 00 205. 00 205. 00 205. 00 205. 00 

Te ena nascgunnianaasegsh nese egies 170. 00 170. 00 185. 00 185. 00 185. 00 195. 00 210. 00 

De hieiotadsnidecesnicwdnde 145. 00 145. 00 155. 00 165. 00 180. 00 185. 00 190. 00 

ttt cceuthaie adeinaien ieptalaueneneadaat 115. 00 125. 00 150. 00 150. 00 160. 00 165. 00 170. 00 

Sie temesteteliimi me aaream pane 100. 00 105. 00 135. 00 135. 00 140. 00 145. 00 155. 00 

Years of service 
Pay grade si 

Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 

SN tit oaciinieniaabehnieiacra $165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 | $165.00 

ee REE A ESOT 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165 165. 165. 00 

nee iiidkpesba doable 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 165. 00 

SE ELE BEE 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 

TE ns a hence aged oui 215. 00 215. 00 220. 00 245. 00 245. 00 245. 00 245. 00 

CR duhdie cidduivuabivtbindaddeats 210. 00 225. 00 230. 00 245. 00 245. 00 245. 00 245. 00 

IE it. cae datiten bemutbigil bibs ie 215. 00 220. 00 230. 00 240. 00 240. 00 240. 00 240. 00 

I thas csssvintedh cecaeseptncaplieinsta dad iedesidte 200. 00 205. 00 205. 00 205. 00 205. 00 205. 00 205. 00 

Re halon can Baca ceupamaleiiiaers 180. 00 185. 00 185. 00 185. 00 185. 00 185. 00 185. 00 
| ELE Sr ae ae 160. 00 170. 00 170. 00 170. 00 170. 00 170. 00 170. 00”’ 





(B) That part of the table in section 204 (b) (37 U. S. C. 235 (b)) relating 
to enlisted members is amended to read as follows: 


“ENLISTED PERSON NEL 








Years of service 
































“Pay grade ppd rein Mia cine apace iho, SB ss 
Under 2 Over 2 Over 3 | Over 4 | Over 6 | Over8 | Over 10 
aeanil ieee sae eal aooee 
ke a eee eee ee $105.00 | $105.00 | $105.00 | $105.00 | $105.00 | $105.00 | $105.00 
all ina li ak Aca termite 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 
accel artamen ete wt ote 80. 00 85. 00 85. 00 85. 00 90. 00 95. 00 100. 00 
Pea awehl ee cuncredaeusdca 70. 00 75. 00 75. 00 80. 00 85. 00 90. 00 95. 00 
Rn a Banik ac aiiinletcatadaia suki 60. 00 70. 00 70. 00 80, 00 80. 00 85. 00 90. 00 
Er lic cig a umce ee 55. 00 65. 00 65. 00 70. 00 75. 00 80. 00 80. 00 
a ite a ee ale a 55. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 
ints chsaecete Ahsan ns tcimcaachnie 50. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 
EES RET EF 50. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 
E-1 (under 4 months) ____....-- Ee Sr ies cpnvatcndaghncttlatcns dec abséhnadtiniddtescenan 
Aviation cadets. .............. IRs en aeba dg Raith ta oh hence eine men eaarbelieda cand nia todlaibbetargists 
Years of service 
Pay grade sian sian di + cal 
Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 
Ns pheitsecn-gedlbntcm wuiuuines cleke ied $105. 00 $105. 00 $105. 00 $105. 00 $105. 00 | $105.00 | $105.00 
anna in ni eecaa ta adel 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 
ieee ee ei hee 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 
EE cain ih cist Lith. taken 95. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 
Sa ae are: 95. 00 95. 00 95. 00 95. 00 95, 00 95. 00 95. 00 
has ir. cc aztiabesieanionme scteaialeiio 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 
tls sia Serer ae 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 
al tii iniatn acai gh header nnde 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 €0. 00 60. 00 60. 00 
beh 5h onc wavs 55. 00 55. 09 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55, 00 55. 00”’ 
Explanation 


This amendment does not change in substance this provision as passed by the 
House. It merely amends the hazardous duty pay table, rather than prescribe 
authorizing language for the new pay grades E-8 and E-9, and O-9 and O-10. 
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The amendment reenacts existing tables and adds the new grades, E-8, E-9, O-9, 
and O-10. It does not otherwise revise these tables. 


AMENDMENT NO. 4 


Page 5, strike out lines 6 through 8 and insert the following in place thereof : 
‘(7) The table in section 206 (37 U. 8. C. 237) is amended to read as follows: 











‘*Pay grades Monthly rates 
SE iii Sernae ee dank ohn ates ae ceipnckons do Guarini . ‘ $22. 50 
E-8.....- cies B 22. 50 
PE en ind Strcemnkeakweaie ‘ cds ese i ohne 22. 50 
OS ee s civatianaall 20. 00 
E-5_. - dad ants 16. 00 
E-4_. * s attics 13. 00 
SPOUT oid cs cocesche didi xx sdan tos fo eed tn chien ats in spb dues Maa ins mB iala-ow aS ced ogo kane etiam aaa a tom aaa enone a 9.00 
INGE Dis cuter ntd atk ie tackle ois wna oeuein ocean cemameiiininnian bacmeientae ie a iain 8.00 
B-i.. 7 ea . 8. 00” 
Explanation 


The same type of change is made in this section as is proposed with respect 
to section 1 (6). The two new enlisted grades, E-8 and E-9, are specifically 
added to the existing table authorizing sea and foreign duty pay for enlisted 
men. The table is not otherwise altered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 5 
Page 7, strike out lines 14-17. 


Explanation 


This proposed amendment would delete the language authorizing the inclusion 
of a system of proficiency pay provided by subsection (a) (2) of the proposed 
new section 209 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (which would permit 
additional proficiency payments in the amount of $50, $100, and $150 per month) 
to be included in the computation of retired pay. The various other special pays 
now authorized for members of the uniformed services are not treated for any 
purpose as basic pay. 

The amendment has the effect of making the lump-sum proficiency pay pro- 
vided in subsection (a) (2) of the new section 209 of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 an active duty supplement (rather than a part of basic pay) in 
the same sense as the various other special pays, such as those authorized for 
physicians and dentists, incentive pay for hazardous duty and special pay for 
sea and foreign duty. 

This amendment was recommended by the Department of Defense on the 
premise that this proficiency pay should be treated in the same manner as other 
types which have as their principal purpose the attraction and retention on 
active duty of qualified personnel in special fields. 


AMENDMENT NO. 6 


Page 7, strike out line 18 and the words “section (c), this” in line 19, and 
insert the words “(d) This” in place thereof. 


Explanation 


The first clause of the subsection is deleted in order to insure uniformity in 
establishing guidelines for the new proficiency pay system. The existing pay 
system is administered under regulations approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense. The Department of Defense points out the following possibilities in the 
event the present language is left undisturbed : 

In the absence of this authority, wide divergences may develop among the 
services in the amount of military pay received by enlisted personnel with 
substantially similar training, experience, and skill levels. It is almost inevitable 
that situations will develop in which the same skill will be paid at widely dif- 
ferent rates. This would tend to generate unnecessary competition among the 
services for specialists in scarce and critical skills, and would violate the sound 
principle of “equal pay for equal work.” A large proportion of all military 
skills are common to two or more services, particularly in such functions as 
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electronics, maintenance, administration, and a wide range of other support- 
ing activities. In addition, similar ground combat specialties are found in both 
the Army and the Marine Corps. The Department of Defense recommends 
that this change be made to enable the Secretary of Defense to prescribe over- 
all Department of Defense policies and criteria governing the proficiency pay 
program, and to assure that the funds appropriated under this program will 
be providently used. 
AMENDMENT NO. 7 


Page 8, strike out lines 1 through 10 and insert the following in place thereof: 
“(9) The table in section 302 (f) (37 U. S. C. 252 (f)) is amended to read 
as follows: 


“Pay grade With .Sapent Without de- 








pendents 
$171. 00 $136. 80 
171.00 136. 80 
171. 00 136. 80 
171. 00 136. 80 
136. 80 119. 70 
136. 80 102. 60 
119. 70 94. 20 
102. 60 85. 50 
94. 20 77.10 
85. 50 68. 40 
119. 70 94. 20 
102. 60 85. 50 
94, 20 77.10 
85. 50 68. 40 
67. 50 45.00 
67. 50 45. 00 
67. 50 45.00 
67. 50 45. 00 
67. 50 45.00 
Ea 14 Gloss ts IID 035 os ol 5s lds bald dubs ec mbbide. 67. 50 45. 00 
8 hoe finns atin shigsin ta aaawnehnenennen 45. 00 45. 00 
a ea i Se ee na sdgnes seaubnysspequee 45. 00 45. 00 
ES : Pecbaces tes stata mete sdesukh dbdderetatcbebecdectasbidvbesenccacacesives 45. 00 45, 00 
re iii gee DELS fie casi de. Ae discd etiticis ts dachh aids acsteaies saat 45. 00 45.00 


1 Service authorized to be credited in computation of basic pay pursuant to sec. 202 of this act. 
* Considered at all times as without dependents pursuant to subsec. (a) of this section.” 


Explanation 


This is a technical amendment which adds the newly established pay grades 
E-8, E-9, O-9, and O-10 to the existing pay tables with respect to quarters al- 
lowances and reenacts the existing rates without change. This amendment 
does not change in substance this provision as passed by the House. 


AMENDMENT NO. 8 


Beginning line 23, page 8, strike out through line 2, page 9, and insert the 
following in place thereof : 

“Sec. 2. The tables in section 1 (c) of the Act of May 19, 1952, chapter 310 
(66 Stat. 79), are amended to read as follows: 


“Pay grade Not over 2 Over 2 de- 
dependents pendents 





$77.10 $96. 90 
77.10 96. 90 
77.10 96. 90 
77.10 96. 90 
77.10 96. 90 
77.10 96. 90 
“Pay grade 1 dependent | 2 dependents Over 2 
dependents 
BRS atte ed bl nd cate tide ntatthududitinuasathes beldeake $51. 30 $77.10 $96. 90 
Ne Oh i Ne ee a 8 eat ee Ys 51. 30 77.10 96. 90 
eit heen ght alain tase a welnpletter oped cnpaieook endl Oe mskan 51. 30 77. 10 | 96. 90” 
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Explanation 

This is a technical amendment which adds the newly established pay grades 
E-S and E-9 to the existing tables with respect to dependents assistance allow- 
ances for enlisted men and reenacts the existing rates without change. This 
amendment does not change in substance this provision as passed by the House. 


AMENDMENT NO. 9 


Page 9, strike out lines 3 through 8 and insert the following in place 
thereof : 

“Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, except sections 4, 6 
(3), and 7 of this Act and subsections (b) and (c) of this section, the changes 
in rates of basic pay made by this Act do not increase the amount of retired 
pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay to which any person is 
entitled on the day before the effective date of this Act. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, except the last sentence of 
section 6483 (b) of title 10, United States Code, a member of a uniformed service 
who became entitled to retired or retainer pay before the effective date of this 
Act, and who performed a period of continuous active duty of at least one year 
after becoming entitled to that pay, is entitled, upon release from that active 
duty on or after the effective date of this Act, to recompute that pay based on 
the rates of basic pay set forth in the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
umended by this Act. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, except subsection (b) of 
this section, a member of a uniformed service who became entitled to retired or 
retainer pay before the effective date of this Act, and who on or after that date 
is advanced on the retired list to, or is transferred to a retired list in, a grade 
higher than the grade he held on the date when he became entitled to that 
retired or retainer pay, shall have his retired pay computed on the basis of the 
basic pay set forth in the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the day before 
the effective date of this Act, plus 6 per centum of that pay.” 


Explanation 


Section 3 has been redrafted for three purposes: 

(1) In subsection (a), a technical addition has been made to except section 
6 (3) and subsections (b) and (c) of this section from the operation of sub- 
section (a). 

(2) The purpose of this amendment is to add a new subsection (b) requiring 
at least 1 year of continuous active duty after retirement in order to be eligible 
to recompute retired or retainer pay under the newly prescribed rates. This 
subsection would apply only to persons who were retired or became entitled to 
retainer pay before the date of enactment of this act. It is unnecessary to so 
provide with respect to persons retired after the effective date of this act, since 
their retired pay will be computed on the basis of the new rates. Persons retired 
on the effective date of this act will have their retired or retainer pay com- 
puted under section 4 (b) of this Act. 

(3) Subsection (c) is added in order to clarify what is intended by subsection 
(b), under which a person retired before the effective date of the act must 
have completed at least 1 year of active duty in order to be entitled to recom- 
pute his retired pay under the rates prescribed in this act. Subsection (c) spe- 
cifically sets forth a similar rule with respect to certain warrant officers and 
enlisted men who served as officers prior to the effective date of the act and who 
may ultimately be advanced or transferred to the retired list in a higher grade. 
The provisions of subsection (c) are necessary in order to be consistent with 
the limitations imposed by subsections (a) and (b) of this section with re- 
spect to officers who were retired in their commissioned grade prior to the 
effective date. 

AMENDMENT NO. 10 


Page 9, insert the designation “(a)” after the words “So. 4” in line 9 and 
insert the following between lines 14 and 15: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, a member of a uniformed 
service retired or transferred to the Fleet Reserve or Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve under any provision of law on the effective date of this Act shall have 
his retired pay or retainer pay computed on the basis of the rates of basic 
pay set forth in the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, 
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or on the rates of basic pay set forth in the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on 
the day before the effective date of this Act, plus 6 per centum of that pay, 
whichever is greater.” 


Explanation 


This amendment would affect only members who become entitled to retired or 
retainer pay on the effective date of this act by providing that their retired or 
retainer pay would be computed under the new rates of the bill or the old rates 
plus 6 percent, whichever is greater. This provision is necessary because 
the existing language of several of the retirement statutes would otherwise re- 
quire persons retired on the effective date of the act to have their rates com- 
puted under the old rates without the benefit of the 6 percent increase pro- 
vided by subsection (a). 

AMENDMENT NO. 11 


Page 10, strike out lines 5 through 13 and insert the following in place 
thereof : 

“(3) Section 6483 (b) is amended by adding the following sentence at the 
end thereof : 

“‘Tf recalled to active duty in the grade he holds on the retired list under 
section 6150 of this title, or under any other law which authorized advance- 
ment on the retired list by reason of a special commendation for the performance 
of duty in actual combat, he may, upon release from active duty on or after the 
enactment of this sentence, have his retired pay recomputed on the basis of the 
then monthly basic pay of the grade he holds on the retired list only if he has 
served on that duty for a continuous period of at least one year.’ ” 


Explanation 


The proposed amendment would require 1 year of continuous active duty, 
rather than 180 days as contained in the House provision, in order for a person 
who has been advanced on the retired list of the Navy or Marine Corps by 
special commendation and who is later recalled to active duty in the advanced 
grade to be entitled to a recomputation of his retired pay under the rates of this 
act. 


AMENDMENT NO. 12 


Page 11, strike out lines 3 through 13 and insert the following in place 
thereof : 

“(b) An officer of a uniformed service on a retired list on the effective date 
of this Act in the grade of general, admiral, lieutenant general, or vice admiral, 
as the case may be, other than an officer holding that grade under any of the 
Acts cited in subsection (a) of this section, or under section 6150 of title 10, 
United States Code, or any other law which authorized advancement on the 
retired list by reason of a special commendation for the performance of duty 
in actual combat, shall have his retired pay recomputed on the basis of the 
basic pay provided in the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this 
Act, for the grade which he holds on the retired list. 

“(e) An officer of the Navy or Marine Corps on the retired list on the effective 
date of this Act whose highest grade on the active list was vice admiral or lieu- 
tenant general, as the case may be, shall have his retired pay recomputed on the 
basis of the basic pay provided for those grades in the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended by this Act.” 


Explanation 


Subsection (b) is restated to include all provisions of law which authorize 
advancements on the retired list because of combat citations. 

The purpose of the new subsection (c) is to permit Navy and Marine Corps 
officers who served on active duty in the grade of vice admiral or lieutenant 
general to have their retired pay recomputed in accordance with other pro- 
visions of the bill, notwithstanding the fact that they may have been advanced 
to the grade of admiral or general by virtue of a combat citation. 
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(The following statement was submitted for insertion in the record 
subsequent to the hearing :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL T. CURTIS, SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased for the opportunity of making this expression 
of my interest in this pay raise bill for the armed services. I have always felt 
that the principles set forth in the Cordiner report were sound. It is my opinion 
that in the long run they promote economy and efficiency, that our armed 
services in the future must stress quality and not rely on quantity. 

In this connection I would like to mention two specific problems which 
have been called to my attention. Individuals in whom I have confidence state 
that the flat 6 percent advance in the pay for retired military personnel in all 
categories is a direct contradiction of the long-established policies of the Con- 
gress. They suggest that because great numbers feel this provision is unfair, it 
will result in defeating some of the gains made in the rest of the bill. 

The second problem which has been referred to me, relates to those Reserve 
people who retired for physical disability prior to the enactment of the pay bill 
of October 1, 1949. I believe the computing of retired pay to Reserve people 
who retired for a physical disability should be on the same basis as the regular 
service. I recall during World War II a resolution was passed expressing the 
sense of the Congress that the citizen components of our armed services be 
accorded the same treatment, in all such matters, as members of the regular 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that your committee will give due consideration to 
these suggestions and that the bill can be appropriately amended. 


(The following letter is inserted in the record at the request of 
Senators Edward J. Thye and Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minnesota :) 


Forest Hetents, Mp., March 26, 1958. 
Hon. RicHArRD B. RUSSELL, 
Senator from Georgia, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: I made a study of over a yer on the above subject 
and gave your armed services the benefit of what I had done in 1956. Because 
I know what I am talking about, I just can’t stand around and let my conscience 
bother me for not drawing certain phases of the above subject to your atten- 
tion, now that you have the bill above to consider that was hurried through the 
House yesterday. I hope the Senate takes the time to think this proposition 
out as it involves about one-fourth of all officers, the ones who get no raise in 
1958, 

It almost amounts to suppressing the facts of life when proponents of this 
legislation assert that lieutenant (O-1 and O-2) pay rates set up in H. R. 11470 
now are those of comparable ability in the business world; therefore, they do 
not have to be raised. This adds up to deceit to me, for the facts are otherwise. 

You well know that in 1949 the Hook Commission was lauded for its great 
work in putting military pay on a comparable basis with equal skill, intelligence, 
and responsibility in the business world. It put disability retirement on an 
honorable basis and stated the greatest fault of military pay was overemphasis 
on longevity. 

Here is the way the lieutenant-pay setup went from 1949 to the present (I am 
using the “under 2 years” pay rate all along to represent short-service lieu- 
tenants) : 


Career Com- 
1949 Hook | pensation | 1952,§4 per-| 1955, no 1958, no 
proposal | Act, 1949, | cent raise raise raise 


|} 5 percent 


—— ee ee —— ——— | $$ ——————__ | ———_ 


cut Hook | 
| 
| 


aaron | = aa 
| | 
Ist Lieutenant..._._...-. ab inneaded $262. 50 | $249. 38 $259. 36 | $259. 36 $259. 36 
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As indicated above Congress did not accept the Hook Commission’s conclu- 
sions and cut the whole setup 5 percent across the board. But base pay was 
raised 4 percent in 1952, so that left 1952 rates only 1 percent under the Hook 
proposed rates. In 1955 the “1 percent under’ rate was continued for be- 
ginners as there was no raise. In 1958, H. R. 11470, asks for no raise again for 
the “under 2 years” service officer, so that puts him back just 9 years to 1949 at 
1 percent under what the famous Hook Commission found was the correct wages 
for lieutenants (O-1 and O-2). 

Surely you must see by now the lie that is used to cover up the fact that 1958 
wages are really 1949 wages less 1 percent. The foxes knew the truth but didn’t 
tell it, so they caught themselves in their own trap. It takes a lot of crust to 
expect people to believe that 1949 economic conditions are those of 1958, only for 
lieutenants. 

The only excuse for cutting “under 2 years” pay rates again in 1958 is that 
the man is subject to the draft and you have him “hooked” by compulsion and 
it will reduce the budget to help pay for the upper bracket wage increases. No 
other indenture (compulsion and underpayment) condition like this exists in 
Government or business, and in the last place on earth one would expect to find 
it—the organization to protect our constitutional ideals. 

Dangling higher pay at 3 years, etc., or a colonel’s bonanza as bait isn’t going 
to make services more attractive. The man is going to like it or not, and 97 per- 
cent don’t like it per revelations made by the Social Security Commissioner in 
1956, as also did the Bradley report, even when 25 and 22.338 percent raises 
were dangled at the 3-year point in the 1955 bill for lieutenants. Few men 
want to work for price only at undesirable jobs, and especially disliked by young 
men is the browbeating that goes with military discipline. 

This press agent bellyache of the services of always losing men has been going 
on to get wage increases for those already “married” to the services from way 
back. It follows a regular pattern as I studied it. Apparently only 3 percent of 
men really like the policeman aspect of the military where authority over one’s 
fellows acts as pay for an ego booster. 

You can’t force men to become preachers or doctors or machinists—they must 
like what they do and only a certain few like the services. That’s all there is to 
it. Patriotic sacrifice in emergencies is quite another matter and less mercenary. 

Cost-of-living raises is the right of everyone, but not at someone else’s expense, 
like when they started juggling base pay in 1955, and left disability pay in chaos. 
If it was regulars that were involved in it, you’d see some changes made, but it is 
the civilian college graduate beginner officer left to lead platoons that gets 
hooked. 

It works out that I was a damned fool to have become an officer in World War I 
as I get from the services payrolls $29.44 less than a married recruit of 90 days 
does from VA for 100 percent compensation which I am also entitled to at VA. 

So, please put lieutenant base pay on a proper economic basis for 1958 and that 
will straighten out the mess all around. Your beginner officer volunteers to do 
more than merely put in 2 years as an inductee and most are ROTC college 
graduates. A good many could go directly to industry from college and get a 
nice 4—F of essential industry, you know. 

I hope the Senate conscience will be aroused over these inequities and mis- 
representations put over on the House yesterday, and be pegged for what they 
are—untruths. 

Respecifully, 
Howarp L. McLeop, 
1st Tieutenant, USA FORL. 


P. 8.—I have had this up with Senator Humphrey before: he knows all about 
it or his staff does. My home is in Bemidji, Minn. If all the Senate can know, 
I’m satisfied.—McL. 


— 
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COMMENTS OF VETERANS ADMINISTRATION AND THE AMERICAN 
LEGION ON H. R. 11470 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Military Pay Subcommittee, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR STENNIS: The following comments are 
to your reference of April 2, 1958, of a letter of March 28 from the Director, 
legislative commission, the American Legion, with an enclosed memorandum 
concerning H. R. 11470, 85th Congress, prepared by the national rehabilitation 
director of the American Legion. The following remarks will constitute our 
report on H. R. 11470 pursuant to your request in that reference, and will also 
suffice to cover the basic matters suggested in the correspondence from the 
American Legion. 

While the primary purpose of the bill is to adjust the method of computing 
basic pay for members of the uniformed services, it will have an incidental 
effect on the program of dependency and indemnity compensation administered 
by this agency. The following discussion is limited to this latter aspect. 

The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivors Benefits Act (Public Law 881, 
84th Cong.), which became effective January 1, 1957, established a new system 
of compensation, termed “dependency and indemnity compensation,” for the 
widows, children, and parents of persons dying from service causes. The prior 
system of death compensation was continued for deaths occurring prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, but death compensation beneficiaries were given the privilege of 
electing the new benefit. 

Dependency and indemnity compensation introduced a factor of rank or pay 
grade by providing that the monthly rate payable to a widow would be $112 
plus #2 percent of the basic pay of her deceased husband. Death compensation 
does not involve this factor but is payable at uniform rates, except for vari- 
ations based on the fact that the widow has a child or children. However, 
Public Law 881 does contain provisions reflecting a policy that cases of similar 
rank and length of service shall be treated equally in computing the new death 
payment, although there are differentials between pay grades. 

That law (sec. 102 (11) (A)) provided that the applicable basic pay for pur- 
poses of computing this death benefit shall be that prescribed on the date of death 
in service, or January 1, 1957, whichever is later, for a member of a uniformed 
service on active duty of the same rank, with the same cumulative years of 
service, as that of the deceased member. The formula is varied in the case 
of a person who died after release from service by the provisions that gen- 
erally the rank, plus years of service, possessed by him on the date of his last 
separation from active duty or on January 1, 1957, whichever is later, shall be 
applicable. 

These provisions disclose that it was intended to apply the same basic pay 
seales in computing dependency and indemnity compensation to bases in which 
death occurred prior to January 1, 1957, as to those in which the death occur- 
red thereafter. This principle was bolstered by the provision in paragraph 
(11) (D) of the cited section that whenever basic pay, as prescribed by the 
referenced provisions of the Career Compensation Act, is increased or decreased, 
basic pay as determined for purposes of this death benefit “shall increase or 
decrease accordingly.” Pursuant to specific provisions of the act, determina- 
tions of the applicable basic pay for this purpose are made by the Secretary of 
the military department concerned, and it is specified that his certification shall 
be binding upon the Administrator. 

The bill would reconstruct the military pay scales in such a way that many 
pay grades would be increased. The resulting recomputation of dependency 
and indemnity compensation for widows now on the rolls will increase the 
monthly payments in a considerable number of cases. However, since the new 
pay seale provides for decreased basic pay in some of the lower enlisted grades 
and officer ranks where there has been long service without promotion, the 
adjustment of dependency and indemnity compensation would result in a slight 
reduction in some cases but for the savings provision contained in section 10 
of the bill. This is to the effect that the enactment shall not reduce the amount 
of dependency and indemnity compensation to which a person was “entitled” 
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on the day before its effective date. Similarly, that section protects against 
any decrease in the basic pay to which a member of a uniformed service was 
entitled on the day before such effective date. 

The provisions of section 10 will necessarily introduce into the dependency 
and indemnity compensation program some disparities which do not now exist. 

In consequence, there will in the future be a few cases in which widows, by 
virtue of these protective provisions, will be receiving somewhat higher monthly 
payments of the death benefit than some other widows of persons with the same 
rank and length of service who die from service causes after the enactment of 
this legislation. These disparities, however slight in amount and extent, seem 
inconsistent with what was intended by the mentioned provisions of Public Law 
881, particularly the provision for increase or decrease of basic pay for this pur- 
pose in accordance with changes in the pay scales. This is recognized as a 
question of basic policy which involves not only the considerations of consistency 
with the philosophy of Public Law 881, but also the frequently applied principle 
that new legislation should not be applied to reduce payments to which benefici- 
aries previously on the rolls had become accustomed and upon which they relied 
as a means of support. 

In any event, it may be desirable to clarify paragraph (2) of section 10 which 
refers to any person “entitled” to dependency and indemnity compensation. 
This is apparently aimed chiefiy, if not exclusively, to those actually on the rolls 
and receiving this benefit. It is not clear that it would include, for example, 
eases in which the widow has pending an unadjudicated claim when the new 
law goes into effect, on the basis of which it may later be determined that the 
benefit is payable for a period beginning prior to the enactment. Similarly, a 
widow not yet on the rolls may file a claim for this benefit after the date of the 
new law but within 1 year from her husband’s death which preceded that date. 
In these circumstances, existing law governing effective dates of awards author- 
izes payment, if the claim is favorably adjudicated, beginning with the day fol- 
lowing the death. There may be sound reason for including these types of cases 
in the protective clause. if it is finally enacted. Therefore, we suggest consid- 
eration of a revision of paragraph (2) of section 10 substantially as follows: 

“(2) the rate of dependency and indemnity compensation under section 202 
of the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act which a person was 
receiving on the day before the effective date of this Act or which thereafter 
becomes payable for that day by reason of a subsequent determination.” 

If this bill is enacted, extensive administrative actions will become necessary 
in connection with the dependency and indemnity compensation program. The 
military departments will be required to furnish to this agency new certifications 
of basic pay in many thousands of cases so that awards to widows may be 
increased, if in order, or confirmed if they are subject to the protection against 
reduction afforded by section 10 (2). 

There are still some 23,000 widows on the death compensation rolls involving 
eases of death prior to January 1, 1957. In many of these cases, widows have 
not elected dependency and indemnity compensation because they have been in- 
formed by the Veterans’ Administration of facts showing that it would not be to 
their advantage to do so until a specific future date. If the new certifications 
of basic pay show in some of these cases that it would be to the widow’s advan- 
tage to elect at an earlier date, she might not have the necessary information 
unless affirmative steps are taken to advise her. Accordingly, it may be neces- 
sary to review all of the awards of death compensation to widows in order to 
determine the course to be followed in dealing with this problem. Conceivably, 
there might even be a few cases in which the widow who had previously been 
informed concerning a future time at which she might advantageously apply for 
dependency and indemnity compensation will become eligible for a slightly higher 
rate immediately upon the enactment of the new pay legislation. However, 
payment of the benefit could not be made in any such possible case for any period 
prior to application for the benefit. 

We do not have readily available sufficient information on which to base a 
firm estimate of the cost effects of the bill on the dependency and indemnity 
compensation program. We believe, however, from studies previously made and 
consideration of current average payments to widows on the rolls that the 
increased benefit cost for this program for the first year would approximate 
$1.5 million. Future costs would probably increase somewhat for each of the 
pat red years so that in the fifth year the increased cost might approximate 
£1.6 million. 
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While I am in accord with the major purposes of the bill to provide a sound 
method for computing the pay of members of the uniformed services, I am not in 
a position to appraise the merits of the particular plan embodied in this legisla- 
tion and therefore make no overall recommendation. I hope the foregoing infor- 
mation will be helpful in considering the incidental effects of the bill on a very 
important program which this agency administers. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection to the submission of this report to the subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SuMNER G. WuHirtier, Administrator. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. Joun C. STENNIS, 
Chairman, Military Pay Subcommittee, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Leak SENATOR STENNIS: Referring to the hearings now being conducted by the 
Military Pay Subcommittee on H. R. 11470, the military pay bill which was 
passed by the House March 25, 1958, and any other bills for pay increases, I 
would advise that the American Legion is very much interested in this proposed 
legislation. 

The National Rehabilitation Commission of the American Legion is in con- 
tact with the Veterans’ Administration practically every business day of the 
year. At the request of representatives of said Commission the Kilday amend- 
ment was adopted before the House passed H. R. 11470. Said amendment is 
represented by section 10 which begins on page 11, line 18, of the House-passed 
bill. 

Upon giving this important legislation further consideration our people feel 
that they would like to call your attention to certain items which in our opinion 
Warrant consideration by your subcommittee. 

Enclosed please find copy of a memorandum addressed to me by Mr. John 
J. Coreoran, director of the national rehabilitation commission of the American 
Legion dated March 27, 1958, and which is self-explanatory. 

As you will note from the enclosed memorandum, Mr. Corcoran respectfully 
requests your subcommittee obtain a report from the Veterans’ Administration 
on H. R. 11470 or any other bills on this proposed legislation that may be con- 
sidered by the subcommittee. I join in Mr. Coreoran’s request. 

Any consideration you can extend to the American Legion’s request along 
the above lines will be greatly appreciated. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Mites D. Kennepy, Director. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL REHABILITATION COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 27,.1958. 
Memorandum to: Miles D. Kennedy, national legislative director. 
From: National Rehabilitation Director, 
Subject: H. R. 11470. 

This is in response to your request for our further views on the effects of 
H. R. 11470 as amended by Mr. Kilday (see p. 4722, Congressional Record, 
March 25, 1958) on the payment of dependency and indemnity compensation to 
widows. 

Mr. Kilday’s amendment relates to the fact that, under the terms of the 
Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act (Public Law 881, 84th Cong.), 
the rates payable to widows are geared directly to the rates of “basic pay” 
prescribed by the appropriate sections of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended. Section 202 (a), Publie 881, provides that a widow, based on 
her husband’s service-connected death, shall be paid dependency and indemnity 
compensation “at a monthly rate equal to $112 plus 12 percent of the basic 
yay of her deceased husband.” The total is adjusted to the next higher dollar. 

Furthermore, section 102 (11) (D), Publie 881, provides that: “Whenever 
basic pay prescribed by section 201 (a), 201 (e), 201 (f), or 508 of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 is increased or decreased, ‘basic pay’ determined 
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pursuant to this paragraph (11) shall increase or decrease accordingly.” It is 
our understanding that this provision contemplated that future changes in basic 
pay, either up or down, would apply across the board, and that the traditional 
relationships between the several pay grades would be retained. 

Such is not the case with H. R. 11470. Following certain recommendations 
of the Cordiner Committee, a new concept is introduced into the pay structure 
of the uniformed services. The proposed adjustments in basic pay, considering 
grade and years of service, would place greater emphasis on longevity in the 
higher ranks and less emphasis on longevity in the lower ranks, with respect 
to both the enlisted and officer categories. 

Applying the formula of $112 plus 12 percent of the proposed rates of basic 
pay, the maximum rate of dependency and indemnity compensation for a widow 
would be increased from $266 per month to $337 per month, while the minimum 
rate would remain at $122 per month. And, were it not for the savings clause 
in Mr. Kilday’s amendment, the Veterans’ Administration would be required to 
reduce the amounts being paid to those widows whose deceased husband’s “basic 
pay” would be lowered by the bill. 

Since such reductions would not be in keeping with the intent of the legislation, 
we felt that the savings clause should be extended to apply to widows as well as 
to active-duty and retired personnel. 

Apart from the unquestioned merits of Mr. Kilday’s amendment, we wish to 
point out that many questions concerning the effects of H. R. 11470 on the payment 
of dependency and indemnity compensation for widows remain unanswered. 

While the amendment would insure that widows now on the rolls would not 
suffer a reduction, it appears that certain widows who enter their claims after 
enactment of H. R. 11470 would receive a lesser amount than they would have if 
the existing rates of basic pay remained in effect. Presumably this would be true 
whether the service-connected death occurred before or after enactment of the 
bill. This disparity in rates, for a given pay grade, would represent a departure 
from a basic concept incorporated in Public 881. Also, there is the problem of 
how to treat claims pending on the date of enactment of H. R. 11470. 

Widows who are now receiving death compensaton under laws in effect prior 
to Public 881 have been advised by the Veterans’ Administration of the future 
date when it would be to their advantage to elect to receive dependency and 
indemnity compensation under Public 881. They have also been advised of the 
new amount to which they would be entitled upon election to receive under Public 
881. Conceivably, the Veterans’ Administration might construe Mr. Kilday’s 
amendment to apply to such cases as well as to those in which an election has 
already been entered. If not, certain of these widows will have been supplied 
with faulty information. 

Because of the existing interrelationship between the Career Compensation Act 
and the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act, any major change in 
the rates of basic pay imposes a tremendous administrative burden on both the 
Department of Defense and the Veterans’ Administration. This is true regardless 
of any protective language such as contained in Mr. Kilday’s amendment. 

The Veterans’ Administration would have to secure from the service depart- 
ment concerned a recertification of “basic pay” in the more than 90,000 cases of 
widows now receiving dependency and indemnity compensation. The service 
department would have to advise the Veterans’ Administration of any change in 
a deceased member’s “basic pay” (as defined in Public 881) as a result of the new 
legislation. The Veterans’ Administration in turn would have to apply the 
statutory formula to the new rate, and make the indicated adjustment in the 
monthly amount of dependency and indemnity compensation now being paid. 
The fact that there is also a relationship between amounts paid by the Veterans’ 
Administration to a widow with two or more chidren, and amounts paid such a 
widow by the Social Security Administration, raises further complications. 

Then there is the problem of the more than 20,000 widows who, based on 
Veterans’ Administration advice, have postponed their election to receive payment 
under Public 881 and are still in receipt of death compensation. Recertifications 
will be required in these cases as well; and, where “basic pay” has changed, the 
widows will have to be given another opportunity to switch to payment under 
Public 881, depending upon whether it would be advantageous now or at a future 
date. This raises the question of the effective date of award in those cases where 
it would have been advantageous to elect as early as the effective date of the 
change in rates of basic pay. 
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In view of the various implications of the changes proposed by H. R. 11470, 
we submit that the Senate Armed Services Committee should give the Veterans’ 
Administration an opportunity to report on the measure. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is the agency in best position to evaluate the effects of H. R. 11470 on its 
program, and to make recommendations with respect to the several complications 
referred to above. We will, of course, be happy to cooperate with the committee 
considering this matter should our further assistance be desired. 


JOHN J. ConcoRAN, Director. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1958 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
Minitary Pay SuscoMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (composed of Senators Stennis, chairman, Byrd, 
Symington, Saltonstall, and Barrett) met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 
o’clock a. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Stennis (presiding), Ervin, and Barrett. 

Also present: T. Edward Braswell, of the committee staff. 

Senator Stennis. The subcommittee is glad to have with us the 
Judge Advocate Generals of the three services, Maj. George W. Hick- 
man, Jr., of the Army, Rear Adm. Chester Ward, of the Navy, and 
Maj. Gen. R. C. Harmon, of the Air Force. We are also very glad 
to have Senator Thurmond here, who is author of 1165. We will be 
glad to have you gentlemen present your testimony, including the 
Senator. 

The Chair would like to mention that the president of the American 
Bar Association, and Senator Thurmond, have already testified before 
the subcommittee on behalf of Senator Thurmond’s bill. 

At the same time, as you are aware, the Department of Defense has 
advised the committee of its opposition to the Thurmond bill, and 
has provided the subcommittee with considerable information in sup- 
port of its position. 

Speaking for the Chair, I am keenly aware of the necessity for 
maintaining an adequate corps of lawyers for the military services. 
I should mention, however, that Senator Thurmond’s bill has also led 
to demands from other professional groups—scientists, engineers, and 
so forth—for their inclusion along a similar line. 

Gentlemen, this presents a very serious problem. I have had a long 
telephone conversation with a very fine lawyer in my State last night 
who called me from St. Louis, Mr. John Satterfield, who has taken 
an interest in this problem, and we wound up with about the same 
conclusion, that there is a great need here, and no one exactly has an 
answer. 

I am mighty glad to go into it somewhat further from the viewpoint 
of the Judge Advocate Generals, and anything further Mr. Thurmond 
has on it, and I feel this way, that legislation of this importance has 
to inch its way along. Things don’t happen overnight—even sputnik 
had to be planned in radvane e, before it could go up. 

I think we are making progress in some of these problems in mili- 
tary compensation. I have been readily willing to increase compensa- 
tion all along if we could get a better system, what I call some reform 
measures introduced into the administration of it. 
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Senator Thurmond, I know of your interest as well as your very 
fine knowledge of this. 

You may proceed, sir, and we are glad to have you here—especially 
glad to have you. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for your 
kindness in arranging this meeting for the Judge Advocate Generals 
to appear before you and your subcommittee. 

It was my feeling that the Judge Advocate Generals could con- 
tribute to the work of this committee, and I was anxious to see them 
afforded the opportunity of presenting their views. I have already 
testified for the subcommittee, and I shall not take the time to go 
further into this matter. I would like to inquire of the chairman if 
the amendment which was introduced by me and 17 cosponsors to 
the House pay bill, which, in effect, is the same as the original bill I 
introduced, has been referred to your subcommittee? I introduced 
that in the Senate and it should be before your committee in con- 
sideration of this bill. 

Senator Stennis. We, in effect, have it before us all right. Tech- 
nically, it is before the full committee, but we will consider it here as 
a part of our subject matter. And let’s put it in the record right here 
at this point, Mr. Reporter. 

(The amendment is as follows :) 


[H. R. 11470, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
AMENDMENTS 


Intended to be proposed by Mr. THurMoND (for himself, Mr. Corron, Mr. 
HosiitzeEtt, Mr. Humpurey, Mr. Kerauver, Mr. YARBorouecH, Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. BEALL, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Jackson, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. FLANDERS, and Mr. Martin of 
Iowa) to the bill (H. R. 11470) to adjust the method of computing basic pay 
for officers and enlisted members of the uniformed services, to provide pro- 
ficiency pay for enlisted members thereof, and for other purposes, viz: 

On page 4, between lines 16 and 17, insert the following: 
““(6) Section 202 (a) (37 U.S. C. 233 (a)) is amended as follows: 

“(A) By striking out the period at the end of clause (7) and inserting 
‘; and’ in place thereof. 

“(B) By adding the following new clause at the end thereof: 

“*(8) For each officer of the Judge Advocate General’s Corps of the 
Army, each officer of the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard designated as 
an officer for special duty (law) or law specialist, and each officer of the 
Air Force designated as a judge advocate, three years; except that the 
service authorized to be credited to an officer under this clause shall be re- 
duced by the amount of any service otherwise credited under this section 
which covers any part of the period of the officer’s professional education ; 
and notwithstanding any other provision of law, the service credit author- 
ized by this clause shall not— 

“*(A) be included in establishing eligibility for voluntary or in- 
voluntary retirement or separation from the service, under any provi- 
sion of law; 

“*(B) increase the retired or retirement pay of a person who becomes 
entitled to such pay prior to the effective date of this Act; or 

“*(C) increase the retired or retirement pay of a person who be- 
comes entitled to such pay under chapter 67 of title 10, United States 
Code, on or after the effective date of this Act, but who does not 
perform active duty after such date.’ 
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“(7) Section 203 (37 U. 8. C. 234) is amended as follows: 

“(A) By striking out the word ‘and’ before clause (6) of subsection (a). 

“(B) By striking out the period at the end of subsection (a) and insert- 
ing the following in place thereof: ‘; and (7) commissioned officers of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps of the Army, commissioned officers of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, who are designated as officers for 
special duty (law) or law specialists, and commissioned officers of the Air 
Force designated as judge advocates. This section does not apply to any 
officer covered by clause (7) who has been called or ordered to active duty 
for a period of less than one year or who is entitled to pay under section 
204 or 205 of this Act.’ 

“(C) By amending subsection (b) to read as follows: 

“‘(b) In addition to any pay, allowances, or special or incentive pays to 
which they are otherwise entitled, commissioned officers as defined in sub- 
sections (a) and (c) of this section are entitled to special pay as follows: 

““*(1) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (a) : 

“*(A) $100 per month for each month of active service for those 
officers who have not completed two years of active service in a cate- 
gory covered by that subsection ; 

“*(B) $150 per month for each month of active service for those 
officers who have completed at least two years of active service in a 
category covered by that subsection ; 

“*(C) $200 per month for each month of active service for those 
officers who have completed at least six years of active service in a 
eategory covered by that subsection ; and 

“*(D)$250 per month for each month of active service for those 
officers who have completed at least ten years of active service in a 
category covered by that subsection. 

“*(2) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (c)—$100 per month 
for each month of active service.’ ” 

On page 5, page 17, strike out “(6)” and insert “(8)” in place thereof. 

On page 5, lines 7 and 9, strike out “(7)” and “(8)” and insert “(9)” and 
“(10)”, respectively, in place thereof. 

On page 8, lines 1, 11, and 15, strike out “(9)”, “(10)”, and “(11)” and insert 
*(11)”, “(12)”, and “(13)”, respectively, in place thereof. 

On page 10, between lines 16 and 17, insert the following: 

“(5) Section 3066 is amended as follows: 

“(A) By inserting the following new subsection after subsection (b): 

“*(e) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Surgeon General and 
the Judge Advocate General are entitled to the rank, pay, and allowances of 
a lieutenant general while so serving, and are in addition to any other general 
officers authorized by law.’ 

“(B) By redesigating present subsections (c) and (d) as ‘(d)’ and ‘(e)’, 
respectively. 
“(6) Chapter 339 is amended as follows: 
“(A) By adding the following new section at the end thereof: 
“§ 3453. Officers of the Judge Advocate General’s Corps: temporary promotion 
to captain 

“‘Notwithstanding any other provision of law, an officer of the Judge Advo- 

cate General’s Corps may be promoted to the temporary grade of captain at any 
time after the first anniversary of the date upon which he was admitted to 
practice before a Federal court or the highest court of a State.’ 

“(B) By adding the following new item at the end of the analysis thereof : 


“ $3453. Officers of the Judge Advocate General’s Corps: temporary promotion to captain.’ 


“(7) Section 5231 is amended as follows: 

“(A) By inserting the following new subsection after subsection (e) : 

“*(f) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Chief of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery and the Judge Advocate General are entitled to the 
rank, pay, and allowances of a vice admiral while so serving, and are in addi- 
tion to any other flag officers authorized by law.’ 

“(B) By redesignating present subsection (f) as ‘(g)’. 
“(8) Chapter 545 is amended as follows: 
“(A) By adding the following new section at the end thereof: 


“*$ 5793. Officers designated for special duty (law): temporary promotion to 
lieutenant 
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“ ‘Notwithstanding any other provision of law, an officer designated for special 
duty (law) or law specialist may be promoted to the temporary grade of lieu- 
tenant at any time after the first anniversary of the date upon which he was 
admitted to practice before a Federal court or the highest court of a State.’ 

“(B) By adding the following new item at the end of the analysis thereof : 


“ ‘5793. Officers designated for special duty (law): temporary promotion to Heutenant.’ 


(9) Section 8066 is amended as follows: 
“(A) By inserting the following new subsection after subsection (b) : 
“*(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the officer of the Air 
Force who is serving in the position in the Air Force corresponding to the 
Surgeon General of the Army, and the Judge Advocate General, are entitled to 
the rank, pay, allowances of a lieutenant general while so serving, and are in 
addition to any other general officers authorized by law.’ 
“(B) By redesignating present subsections (c) and (d) as ‘(d)’ and 
‘(e)’, respectively. 
“(10) Chapter 839 is amended as follows: 
“(A) By adding the following new section at the end thereof : 
“ *§ 8453. Officers designated as judge advocates: temporary promotion to 
eaptain 
“‘Notwithstanding any other provision of law, an officer designated as a 
judge advocate may be promoted to the temporary grade of captain at any 
time after the first anniversary of the date upon which he was admitted to 
practice before a Federal court or the highest court of a State.’ 
“(B) By adding the following new item at the end of the analysis thereof : 


“ ‘8453. Officers designated as judge advocates: temporary promotion to captain.’”’ 


Add the following new section at the end of the bill: 

“Sec. 11. Section 226 of title 14, United States Code, is amended by adding 
the following new subsection at the end thereof : 

“*(e) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, an officer designated for 
special duty (law) or law specialist may be promoted to the temporary grade of 
lieutenant at any time after the first anniversary of the date upon which he 
was admitted to practice before a Federal court or the highest court of a State.’ ”’ 


STATEMENT OF HON. STROM THURMOND, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 





















Senator THurmonp. That bill was introduced several days ago, 
with several members of the Armed Services Committee as coauthors 
of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this before returning to the 
committee over which I am presiding this morning. It is my judg- 
ment that this is an emergency. This is not the “ordinary increase 
in pay because of the cost of living. This is an injustice that ought 
to be corrected. This is a discrimination upon which I think action 
should be taken to rectify. A few days ago I had the pleasure of 
talking with the chairman with regard to pay matters, and it was 
mentioned that possibly consideration might be given to proficiency 
pay, which strikes me as a fine idea, but even if the proficiency pay 
is granted, first, I think the role of the lawyer should be considered ; 
the competent lawyer, and if they are not ‘competent, they ought to 
be put out of the service. Possibly some who are in now are not as 
competent as they ought to be, but the pay is not sufficient to attract 
as able a lawyer as we would like to have throughout the entire 
services. JI feel that it is just to first put the lawyer on an equal 
basis with the veterinarian and the dentist and the doctor, and I don’t 
think that there should be any hesitancy on the part of the Congress 
to take this action first as a starting point. 
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Then if it is desired to give proficiency pay or take any other step, 
it could be done. But I want to see the lawyer, who is possibly 
more responsible for the development and formation of our owet 
ment than representatives of any other profession, acknowledged ; 
and not just legal professional acknowledgment because he is a 
lawyer, but because of his accomplishments, his training; because 
of his studies and because of his contributions to our Government. 

Generally, a lawyer must first obtain an academic degree, which 
requires 4 years of college and then complete 3 years’ professional 
school work in a law peel; or he must at least complete 3 years 
prelaw work before he is admitted to law school under a combined 
degree plan. He is required today to obtain as much education as 
a veterinarian, or as a dertiek or more than a dentist probably, and 
as much as a doctor, unless a doctor should go a few years further 
in certain specialized fields. This is also true of some lawyers who 
go further too in order to augment their basic education. And so, 
in view of the high state of requirements today that are being raised 
by all the States at intervals, it seems to me that the lawyer should 
be placed in the same category, and if this should be done, then 
couldn’t this be done at once and not delay it? Other pay matters 
can come on later. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take any more of your 
time: I want to thank you again for inviting the Judge Advocate 
Generals to appear here to present their testimony, and I feel con- 
fident that they will present facts to you and your subcommittee that 
will be convincing that this is an emergency, and that action should 
not be delayed on this vital matter. 

General Harmon of the Air Force is the senior officer among the 
three services, and if the chairman would see fit to call him first, I 
am sure he would be pleased to testify and then be followed by Gen- 
eral Hickman and Rear Admiral Ward. 

Again, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman. Now if you will ex- 
cuse me, I will return to my committee. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much for coming down, Senator 
Thurmond. You made a very good statement indeed. 

Senator, it is the custom of the committee to follow the seniorit 
as to services rather than to have offices, and for that reason, we will 
follow that rule. 

The Army would come first. 

Senator THurmonp. That is quite all right. 

Senator Barrerr. I just want to commend him for coming down 
here and giving us the benefit of his counsel and advice on this mat- 
ter, and doing something for the legal fraternity of which we are all 
interested. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Senator. 

Well, General Hickman, if you will come around now, as you 
represent the Army. 

Mr. Barrett, General Hickman is Judge Advocate General of the 
Army and you know Senator Barrett, I am sure. 

General, if I may make a preliminary statement here, there will be 
no limitation on your time. You understand that. At the same time, 
we will ask you to wrap this up in as brief a package as you can, con- 
sistent with the essential facts and the real facts, and with that under- 
standing will you proceed. 
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Do you have a written statement ? 

General Hickman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That will be helpful to us. Do you want to read 
that or put it in the record? I have a very few questions. 

Would you hit the high points of the statement and tell us the num- 
ber of men that you have, the number of lawyers? 

General Hickman. I have it in my statement, sir. I would prefer 
to read the statement. 

Senator Stennis. I want an outline of the kind of work they do. 
Now, I think ordinarily we think of lawyers as a person appearing 
maybe in some of the more important trials, but I know you have a 
world of people and I think you do title work even, real estate, and 
all of that. i want a better understanding of that. I want to go into 
the qualifications here of your men. 

Senator Thurmand said it begaited 7 years, I believe, of formal 
education. I would be surprised to know that you require that for 
all of your officers. Will you cover that when you get to that point, 

least, sir. 
u All right, do you want to read your statement, or put it in? 

General Hickman. I would like to read my statement. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. GEORGE W. HICKMAN, JR., JUDGE 
ADVOCATE GENERAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Maj. Gen. 
George W. Hickman, Jr., the Judge Advocate General of the Army. 
I am honored to have been asked to appear before your subcommittee. 
I have a brief prepared statement 1 would like to present, In the 
absence from the city of Secretary Brucker, Assistant Secretary 
Milton has stated to me that I should tell this subcommittee every- 
thing that my heart dictates. The views I shall express are my own 
and not necessarily the official views of the Department of the Army 
or the Department of Defense. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me, for the record, not only the general 
himself, but the other witnesses from the other Departments have been 

uested to come here expressly by the subcommittee. 
enator Barrerr. That is nght. 

Senator Srennis. They appear here in that capacity and we are 
asking for their individual views. 

General Hickman. I have become increasingly concerned over our 
military lawyer procurement problem. Unless an effective method is 
devised to procure able lawyers for military service, and to retain 
those experienced in military law, the ability of the Army’s Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps to perfom its mission will be seriously com- 
promised. As a consequence, servicemen will not be properly repre- 
sented and the interests of the Government will not be adequately 
protected in the multi-billion-dollar operations of the Army. 

At present, 1,061 officers are on duty in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps. Of these, 502 are in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps, Regular Army, and 559 are in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps Reserve. 

Of the latter category, 424, or 40 percent of the entire total, are 
lieutenants who were commissioned generally upon graduation from 
law school with concurrent call to active duty. In other words, they 
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are under pressure to serve because of the operation of the Selective 
Service System, and are serving what we call obligated tours of 
service. 

As of the 31st of August 1957, our Regular Army authorized 
strength was 645, out of the total of 1,061, and our actual Regular 
Army strength was 489. 

Today, our Regular Army authorized strength remains at 645, and 
our actual strength is 502. Regardless of these figures, our situation 
has not improv ed. This increase in Regular Army strength does not 
represent a recruitment of military lawyers from outside sources, 
but merely a transfer of 13 career reservists, nearly all in the senior 
grades, to the Regular Establishment under the current Regular 
Army augmentation program. 

Even more serious is the fact that our Regular Army lieutenant 
strength is only 26. 

In connection with the problem of our corps being attractive as a 
career, it is significant that under the officer augmentation program, 
the Department of Army received approximately 19,500 applications, 
but only 175 applicants indicated any desire to be appointed in the 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps. Of that number, only 80 indicated 
our corps as first choice, a smaller response than any other branch of 
the Army except the Veterinary Corps. 

In the past few years it has been p popeanie to alleviate the overall 
shortage in lawyers to some degree by commissioning law students 


upon graduation, with concurrent call to active duty. However, over 


40 percent of the entire active-duty strength of the corps is comprised 
of lieutenants. Even this source of manpower, which is dependent 


upon pressure resulting from the operation of the Selective Service 
System, is fast disappearing with the advent of the 6 months’ reserve 
program. 

In any event, it provides no method of procuring, either for the 
present or the future, career officers of proper experience and maturity. 
It supplies no input of career lawyers at the bottom. 

Nevertheless, in the past several years, we have paid special atten- 
tion to inducing these young Reserve officers on active duty to make 
a career of our corps. However, of the 1,242 law school graduates 
who have been granted commissions with concurrent call to active 
duty since 1950, only 9 have accepted commissions in the Regular 
Army, and less than 1 percent have remained on active duty in any 
status, 

From what I have stated, it becomes obvious that we are not pro- 
curing even a minimum number of young lawyers for the Regular 


Army. At this rate, it will soon be impossible to man a large number 
of the responsible positions in the Judge Advocate General’s Corps 


with officers of proper experience and maturity, In fact, that inability 
is already becoming apparent. 

During the last 4 fiscal years, we have procured officers for the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, Regular Army, at the annual rate of only 
11, whereas, to merely hold our own, and for the moment to ignore 
the large number of vacancies which have accrued, we should be pro- 
curing such young officers at the annual rate of not less than 27. 

Future Regular Army losses through retirement, along through 
fiscal year 1963, are projected at the rate of 13 per year. During the 
last 4 fiscal years, resignations have been at the annual rate of 6. We 
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have had five resignations so far this year. For every two highly 
experienced career officers lost since J ok 1, 1953—— 

nator Stennis. Pardon me—what about the age of these resign- 
ing, approximately what age ? 

neral Hickman. Generally, in the age of captains, sir, people 
who have come on in the Regular Army and gotten out as captains. 
Now and then a major, but most of them are captains. 

Senator Stennis. I see. Thank you. 

General Hickman. The survey conducted by the American Bar 
Association indicates that resignations may be expected in the future 
at a much higher rate. 

I emphasize that since July 1, 1953, 20 percent of our officers have 
left the service each year. It is obviously inefficient and uneconomical 
to — a Judge Advocate General’s Corps under a system which 
results in a turnover each year of approximately 20 percent of the 


corps. 

Let me emphasize that we have, at all times, made use of every rea- 
sonable opportunity to obtain qualified lawyers from other branches 
in the Army. For instance, following World War II, lawyers in 
other branches were encouraged to integrate in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps, Regular Army. Army regulations and other direc- 
tives setting forth. in detail the career possibilities in our corps have 
all times been widely circulated. In addition, members of the corps 
have constantly been alert to our recruitment difficulties and have, as 
individuals, endeavored to encourage those who might be qualified to 
apply for transfer to, or apply for commission in, our corps. 

hose lawyers in other branches who might be useful to our corps 
are in the other branches through choice. Also, some qualified young 
lawyers are drafted as enlisted men, preferring to serve the shorter 
period in that status to the longer period commissioned as a lieutenant 
in the Reserve with concurrent call to active duty in our corps. 

Moreover, we believe we have exploited all reasonable means of 
procuring Regular Army replacements from sources outside the Army. 
For example, some of the actions we have taken during the last year 
include the sending of letters and recruitment information to the 
deans of about 125 accredited law schools, to the law student asso- 
ciations of those institutions, and to about 1,500 State and local bar 
associations, as well as placing recruitment announcements in publi- 
cations of the American Bar Association, those of numerous State and 
local bar associations, and other legal periodicals. 

Also, our officers have personally appeared before senior law classes 
in an effort to recruit applicants for commission in the Regular Army. 
I have personally written sincere recruiting letters to some 300 young 
lawyers who served 3 years with us since 1950, and then went into 
private practice. Only two have responded with applications for 
the Regular Army. 

The United States Court of Military Appeals has expressed some 
dissatisfaction because of the lack of experience and maturity on the 
part of some military lawyers engaged in courts-martial work. I 
agree that lawyers just out of law school, lacking experience in both 
life and law, are not as well qualified as they will be 10, or even 5, 
years hence. I do want to make clear, however, that about 95 percent 
of these young lawyers we commission do remarkably good work. 
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Among them, in 20 years or so, will be many of the leading lawyers 
of the country. The trouble is that they just do not stay with us be- 
yond their obligated tours. Just when they are becoming well able 
to carry competently a full load, they go home or elsewhere to engage 
in private practice. Obviously, if military lawyers of more experi- 
ence and more maturity were available, very substantial advantage 
to the Government could be effected in procurement, courts-martial, 
and other fields of military law. In fact, today we administer the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice with its mandatory requirement for 
three lawyers on each general court-martial, and yet have no satisfac- 
tory method of procuring the essential military lawyers. 

I would be remiss in my duty to our corps if I did not state that we 
are in grave danger of losing all semblance of a strong and properly 
staffed regular corps. 

That concludes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. You asked 
me to discuss 3 or 4 points I hadn’t covered. 

General Harmon was preparing to discuss, on the stand, although 
I haven’t seen his comments about the work which we do as military 
lawyers. 

I would be happy to tell you what we do, sir, if you would like for 
me to do so, or wachiond you would like for me to bring that point up 
after General Harmon has covered it. 

Senator Stennis. Well, it won’t be any intrusion. I want to get a 
picture here, and I am sure Senator Barrett does, of just what your 
problem is, and how you meet it, and I want to know something about 


what these lawyers do outside of our courts; how much paperwork 
they do on titles to land. 


General Hickman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. And how much you do, that you contract for, or 
that you get outside the services, professional service on. 

General Hickman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Are you familiar with all of that? You are the 
head of it and can you just give us that picture ? 

General Hickman. All right, sir. 

In general, the young lawyer whom we take in, and the basic require- 
ments, of an officer to be a member of the Judge Advocate General 
Corps, is that he must be a graduate of an accredited law school, and 
must be—I am answering your second question first really, as a 
preliminary. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Hickman. And must be a graduate of an accredited law 
school, and must be admitted to practice before the highest court of 
his State, or before a Federal court. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me. That is to be admitted to the 
Regular ? 

General Hickman. Regular or Reserve, that is the same require- 
ment, sir, there is no distinction between our requirements. 

Senator Stennis. These boys that come in, these young men, that 
come in through the ROTC training, you get some that way, and these 
that you say here that will be subject to draft otherwise. 

General Hickman. Ordinarily, sir, the man who we get in who is 
an ROTC graduate already has arranged for deferment of his call to 
active duty while he is pursuing all or some part of his law of course. 
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Now, in the service, in the Army, we have a prohibition for a while, 

a regulatory prohibition against the individual who was pursuing 
a course in law, getting a deferment for more than 1 year. 

We took steps and got the approval of the Department to put law in 
a special scarce category, so that as of today, the ROTC—— 

nator Stennis. Pardon me for interrupting. I am not cutting 
you off at all. I want to know what the educational qualifications are 
of men you get in and not go into how you get them there. 

What are they ? 

General Hickman. A graduate of an accredited law school. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I am not too well versed on what is an 
aecredited law school. I havea vague idea all right. 

General Hickman. Those that are accredited by the Association of 
the American Law Schools. 

Senator Srennis. That requires how much college as a minimum, 
outside the law course—3 years—4 years ¢ 

General Hickman. It does not require 4 years in all places, sir. 
There is a combined 6-year course that is permissible. 

Senator STENNIS. What are the requirements? I just don’t know. 

aa, are the requirements to be a member of an accredited law 
school ¢ 

General Hickman. The law school is one that is accredited by the 
Association of American Law Schools. 

Senator Stennis. I know that, but what is the requirement to be an 
accredited law school ¢ 

General Hickman. I don’t know that answer. 

Senator Srennis. It certainly doesn’t mean much, General, to say 
when I ask you what are the basic requirements, educational require- 
ments, for you to say they have to be graduates of law schools that 
are affiliated, and then not be able to tell us what affiliated schools are 
or an accredited school is. 

Senator Barrett. I might state, Mr. Chairman, that they have a 
minimum for crediting these law schools, but most of them, I believe, 
require a 4-year course. 

eneral Hickman. I think most of them do. 

Senator Srennis. Let’s get that from someone that knows, but we 
ee start now. In other words, you do have them with a law 

egree. 

Sonics Hickman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Now, we will get into the other later. Of course, 
these young fellows haven’t had any experience in practice. Do you 
have any man in the service who is experienced, practiced in the courts ? 
I wouldn’t think you would have much chance to have any there. 

General Hickman. We have a few of the young men that come on, 
that have practiced maybe for several months. But, by and large, 
now except the people that have come in earlier that were integrated 
during World War II. 

Senator Stennis. All right, this Judge Advocate General Corps, 
the group of officers to which this Thurmond bill would apply, how 
many of them, what percent of them, are doing what I call title work, 
examining titles to land? 

General Hickman. Not very many, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Stennis. You don’t handle much of that, then? 

General Hickman. We have a land division in my office in Wash- 
ington here where we keep the land titles of all land that the Army 
has for the Government, that the Army has jurisdiction over. 

Senator STENNIs. Suppose they are going to buy an additional 
100 acres at Fort Belvoir? Who would pay us on title to that land? 
Some of your men? 

General Hickman. Finally, although the preliminary work is done 
by the Chief of Engineers Real Estate Division. 

Senator Stennis. You wouldn’t send a lawyer down there to look 
at the title, as we say, or to examine the abstract ? 

General Hickman. The Chief of Engineers would send a lawyer 
down there. By and large, these people are civilian lawyers. 

Senator Srennis. Would they be Judge Advocate General’s? 

General Hickman. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That brings up a new question, then. You have 
lawyers in the Chief of Engineer office ? 

General Hickman. That is ri 

Senator Stennis. Would sy oy subject to this bill, the Thurmond 
bill? 

General Hickman. No, sir, because they are civilian attorneys. 
There is a companion bill. 

Senator Stennis. How are you going to make a distinction? Are 
they just civilian employees? 

General Hickman. Yes, sir; civil-service employees. 

Senator Stennis. They are not in the service? 

General Hickman. No. 

Senator Srennis. All right. Well, I want to get back a little bit 
here, get a better picture for the subcommittee if we can—what these 
men do in the Judge Advocate General department. Of course, they 
have these court duties. You say it requires three men on each gen- 
eral court-martial; is that it? 

General Hickman. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Can you give us a little more of the picture, 
General, please? 

General Hickman. Generally, we have a legal staff with each com- 
mander who exercises general court-martial jurisdiction, divisions, 
and higher headquarters, posts, camps, and stations, where there is 
no division of troops as such, and each one of these commanders, 
almost all commanders with any sizable command, have a judge ad- 
vocate general section, a staff JA, is the senior officer, and he has 
several ‘assistants, depending on how great the workload is. They 
engage there in court-martial work and in contracting, in legal as- 
sistance to servicemen, in handling their personal affairs, short of 
going to court, problems of domesite relations, and debt, and that sort 
of thing that a man would ordinarily go to a lawyer about in private 
life. 

Senator Stennis. Could you give us some idea about what percent 
of those in the Judge Advocate General’s department is engaged in 
such work as that? 

General Hickman. I would say that in the offices in the field, the 
ones that I mention, the divisions, posts, camps, and stations, probably 
around 75 percent of their work is military justice. It is handling 
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courts-martial, handling the disciplinary problems that come up, that 


are not necessarily so involved, don’t finally go to a court-martial, and ] 
the other 25 percent of the work in the field is taken up with all of the ( 
other problems. ( 
| Senator Stennis. Kind of a domestic-relations problem and social 
| problem that pertain to legal questions? 
| General Hickman. Contractual problems, problems that the com- 
mander faces involving such things as pay and retirement, and dis- { 
charge, and what you might call administrative law, and that type of 
problem. | 
Senator Stennis. Well, people ask me this question: How would it 


work to just employ civilian lawyers to advise you on that?) What do 
you think of that? 

General Hickman. Well, for one thing, sir, we need to move people ) 
wherever we need them, and that, right away, brings up the barrier | 
that the individual might not want to move from Podunk or wherever 
he is located. 

Senator Srennis. Well, just to follow it a little further here at Fort | 
Knox, for instance, and I just picked that one out of the air, would it | 
be practical to have 2 or 3 civilian employees there, lawyers that were 
used for these purposes? Maybe they just live there in Louisville and 
then come and go, but they stay on forever there. 

General Hickman. We do have a few of them at, oh, on the average 
i of 1 or 114 at each post, camp, station, for local purposes. 

Senator Stennis. Does it work fairly well ¢ 

General Hickman. Yes, sir: it works fairly well. On the other 

| hand, the uniform code prescribes the use of a civilian attorney as ap- 
pointed counsel or as law officer on general courts, so their utility is 
not all around. 

But they are used especially in the legal-assistance field for giving 
advice on local law problems. Then another great field that we have, 
Mr. Chairman, is in the field of international law. As you know, our 
troops are scattered all over the world and with such agreements as 
the Japanese Administrative Treaty, the NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement, our people are engaged in international law problems all 
the time. 

Senator Stennis. Is the military called on to render legal services at 
that level? 

General Hickman. Yes, sir; in France for example, where our 
troops get into trouble in a French civilian area, under the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement, the French have jurisdiction. Our judge 
advocate is working right with the French Foreign Ministry, and the 
French local officials to attempt to get waivers, so we can try the man 
by courts-martial if appropriate; and we also furnish lawyers to be 
observers, legal observers at the trials of each one of our own people in 
overseas areas to see that they get a fair trial, and the rights that are 
given to them under the particular agreement are observed by the 
local countries. 

Senator Srennis. Well, now I have a picture here, you have men- 
tioned the Corps of Engineers, that they use quite a few lawyers and 
they are civilian lawyers and not in uniform. Are there any other 
branches of the Army that follow that practice ? 
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General Hickman. There are, in the technical services, the Quarter- 
master, the Signal Corps, the Chemical Corps, the Transportation 
Corps, as well as the Corps of Engineers, in connection with the pro- 
curement of supplies. 

Senator STennis. Yes? 

General Hickman. There are a goodly number of civilian lawyers. 

Senator Stennis. Well, that works all right, doesn’t it? I was 
thinking about that. The procurement of supplies. You have an 
enormous problem there and you use civilian lawyers on it. 

General Hickman. Well, I think if we had all uniformed lawyers, 
it would be better, but that is the situation at the present time. 

Senator STeENNis. What reason, General, would there be for having 
a uniformed lawyer pass on contracts for food and material, ind 
procurements generally? What advantage would it be to have the 
man in uniform do that? 

General Hickman. Well, the advantage is, in the first place you 
need a good Jawyer to do any legal work as far as I am concerned. 
Secondly, we have a considerable amount of offshore procurement, 
that is procurement which is done outside of the country, and we do 
it with the uniformed lawyer, outside the country, in general, in 
Germany, France, and Japan, so that it would be better, in my opinion, 
if we were doing it everywhere. Also, in my office in Washington, 
I have a Procurement Law Division which handles the nonroutine 
problems that come up from the technical services as to deviations 
from allowable clauses in contracts, and other special and peculiar 
problems. 

Senator Stennis. Well, what other branches now besides the Corps 
of Engineers and the Quartermaster do you have the civilian lawyers 
doing ‘the work of the Army ¢ 

General Hickman. We have some in, as I said, the Signal Corps. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I must have missed that. 

General Hickman. A few in the Chemical Corps. 

Senator Svennis. Now, on the average, does that legal work, the 
compensation you pay them, is that about equal with what you pay 
the men in uniform ? 

General Hick: in. No, sir, it is generally higher. 

Senator STENNIS. Generally higher ? 

General Hickman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. What percent higher? Can you give me an esti- 
mate on that? I know it would be 1 ‘ather difficult to do, but if you do 
pay them by the month, you could give some kind of comparison. 

General Hickman. They, of course, are ORE: paid under the Civil 
Service Act, and they are either GS-11, 12, 13, 14, or 15. I would 
estimate perhaps 15 to 20 percent more than the uniformed. 

Senator Stennis. Have you looked over this bill and the so-called 
Cordiner report and the administration bill and the House bill? 
Have you looked over the pay schedule in those bills ¢ 

General Hickman. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. Assuming that one would become law, say the 
House bill, would that help your situation any ? 

General Hickman. Well, to some extent, Mr. Chairman. 

General StrenN Toner appreciable extent ? 

General Hickman. I don’t believe so, not in the lower grades, and 
that is where our trouble is. 
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Senator Stennis. We are not going to consider leaving them out 
now, but I just wanted your opinion as to what you thought it would 
do, as it is a highly advertised matter, the Cordiner report, or the 
Cordiner bill. 

General Hickman. I think the dollar is a big angle in getting the 
lawyer to stay in the service, and the more he gets, the more you 
are apt to keep him. 

Senator Stennis. I know, but I want your opinion as to whether 
you think that bill would help you any in your problem. 

General Hickman. Slight! , 

Senator Stennis. Just slightly ? 

General Hickman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Now, I want to get on here; I have two more 
questions, and Senator Barrett has some questions I know. I hear 
talk about lawyers in other branches and you refer to it here, legally 
trained men in other branches of the Army. Do you have an appre- 
ciable number of those? You say those lawyers in other branches, 
who might be useful to our corps, are in the other branches through 
choice. Give us something more on that, will you please? 

General Hickman. We have, I would say around two or three hun- 
dred, 200 perhaps in the Regular Army and other branches. Some 
of them have applied for transfer to the Judge Advocate General 
Corps. A few of them have. Some of them we have taken into the 
Judge Advocate Corps. In general, they either do not want to come 
in with us or their scholastic attainments or efficiency ratings are 
such that we wouldn’t want them. 

Now in addition, there are nine JAG officers who have come in as 
part of the Reserve officers obligated tours. We have in the past 
several years had young lawyers who were faced with the draft, who 
have applied for active duty with us, and we didn’t have enough 
spaces to take them all into the JAGC Reserve. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me, let me read you a paragraph and 
see what your answer is to it. 

This is reading from a Department of Defense paper. 

The Army, during fiscal year 1957, 460 non-Regular officers, and 146 Regular 


officers, who had formal, legal training (although not necessarily members of 
any bar), and who were not members of the Judge Advocate General Corps. 


In other words, he gives the numbers here, you see. 


These officers are serving at their own desire in other than Judge Advocate 
General Corps. 

Now, what is your answer to that, specifically ? 

General Hickman. Well, I would say, Mr. Chairman, that of the 
non-Regular officers, the bulk of that four-hundred-odd would be 

oung lawyers who went through the ROTC, participating in Artil- 
ery, Infantry, Quartermaster, and are ordered on active duty for 2 
years, and at the end of that time they go back to private life. 

Senator Srennis. All right, here is 146 Regular officers who are 
in this category. What do you say about those? 

General Hickman. I would say generally they are people who have 
come into the service, probably come into the service following World 
War II. They had their service in the in the Infantry, in the Quar- 
termaster, the Signal Corps, and they either applied for transfer to 
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the Judge Advocate General, and were not acceptable or they wanted 
to stay in their branch of the service. 

Senator Stennis. That was their choice? 

General Hickman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. This bill, of course, wouldn’t apply then because 
they are not doing strictly legal work. They don’t come within that 
category. 

Senator Barrett, do you have some questions 4 

Senator Barrerr. Yes, I want to ask one or two questions. 

Senator Stennis. I am sorry to take so long. 

Senator Barrerr. That is quite all right, Mr. Chairman. I would 
just like to ask you what do you propose we should do with this bill 
that we are considering that would help the situation ? 

General Hickman. Sir, I think I could best illustrate that by tell- 
ing about a meeting that I attended out in Milwaukee when they were 
establishing out there, about a year ago, a military law section. They 
asked General Harmon and myself and Admiral Ward to come out 
there and make talks. They had a panel of three young judge ad- 
vocate generals 1 Navy, 1 Air Force, 1 Army, who had recently come 
off active duty, and these youngsters were to talk on why they did 
not choose the military service for their regular career. 

Every one of them said, well, what I don’t like about it is being 
a second class professional in the service. They made specific refer- 
ences to the doctors and the dentists and the veterinarians being given 
special pay and singled out because of their professional abilities, and 
here we are, we have gone through law school and whether or not it is 
4 years or 3 years of college before that, we come in and we are not 
getting that recognition, and I just don’t like it. 

So I think, sir, as long as there continues to be a differential against 
a lawyer as a professional in the service, we are going to find profes- 
sional men are not going to come in with us. 

Senator Barrerr. Are there many fellows in the Army, let us say, 
that take up law and who transfer over to the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral ¢ 

General Hickman. Take up law after they are already in the 
service ? 

Senator Barrerr. That is right. 

General Hickman. We used to have a program, Senator, of sending 
regular officers to law school, but there is a rider in the appropriations 
act that no longer permits that particular type of use of appropriated 
funds. Currently, we have some 85 or 90 in the Judge Advocate 
General Corps who were sent to law school by the Government, already 
being regular officers, but we haven’t anyone out of that program 
since 1953-54. 

Senator Barrett. Let me ask you this one final question. A good 
many general officers have been assigned to do sort of diplomatic work 
in various parts of the world. Are they generally speaking, lawyers, 
or are they just fellows without legal training? 

General Hickman. Are you talking about officers still in the service ? 

Senator Barrett. That is right. 

General Hickman. Well, generally, when there is a negotiation 
going on, one or more JAG officers is engaged in that activity. For 
example, sir, when we had the peace talks over in Korea, although there 
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were 5 senior delegates, 2 admirals, 1 Air Force general, 1 Korean army 
general, and 1 Army general, I happened to be over there at the time, 
and I was the legal adviser and one of the principal staff officers, nego- 
tiators, and I was just a colonel at the time. I provided legal assist- 
ance, and assistance in negotiating to the negotiators. So ordinarily, 
there is a legal staff available to these people that are actually doing 
the negotiating, and sometimes we actually take part in it. 

Senator Barrerr. But it just seems to me that there are a good many 
general officers assigned to diplomatic missions around the world and 
they are not lawyers, and it would occur to me it would be very valu- 
able if they did have legal training in those positions. 

General cae. T think it would, and I wish we could have more 
opportunity to get some promotions to fill the jobs. 

Senator Stennis. I wish the services would come up here and ask 
Congress for some relief against having their professional military 
men assigned to all these diplomatic posts throughout the world, 
say to us that we want to devote our energy and effort to strictly mili- 
tary purposes. Instead of that, Senator Barrett, I think, my observa- 
tion is that they compete with each other trying to get on these 
programs. 

Senator Barrerr. That may be true, but it seems to me that if 
they are going to have these people all over the world acting in that 
capacity that they ought to be men trained in the field of law, par- 
ticularly. 

Senator Stennis. I just think the military is being used for a lot 
of purposes beyond its field, and it is weakening itself when it does 
so, diluting its strength, as I see it, General. I don’t know how you 
gentlemen feel about it. I appreciate the point you make there, too, 
I think in our world expansion program, that our officers came nearer 
being qualified than anyone else to meet those conditions, and that is 
why we use so many of them. 

Senator Barrerr. That is exactly the reason. 

Senator Stennis. But we are diverting the military services rather 
than augmenting them. 

Senator Barrerr. Could we ask the general if this proficiency pay 
provision in the House bill, if it were adopted to the higher ranks 
there, in this bill, the military pay bill would be of any help in solving 
your problem ? 

General Hickman. I don’t believe to any appreciable extent, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is certainly a good question, Senator. 

To what extent do you use enlisted men? You just use them to do 
some of the paperwork and all of that sort of thing in the Judge 
Advocate General Corps? 

General Hickman. Legal clerks, and also in giving advice, under 
supervision on legal assistance problems. 

Senator Stennis. Domestic matters ? 

General Hickman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. About this rider now, I remember when the 
rider was put on to correct these programs, and I thought there was 
a lot of value in these programs, but that came up during the Korean 
war, and some of the regular officers were away in these professional 
schools and these reserves being called into action and sent to Korea, 
and as a member of the Appropriations Committee later, I tried to get 
that rider modified. 
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General Hickman. I am aware of that, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I wanted it repealed, but you couldn’t get it re- 
pealed right then, and I tried to get it modified, and I think perhaps 
it will be done. I know it should be done. 

Mr. Clerk, is there anything further? General, is there anything 
further you wish to say? 

General Hickman. Nothing further. 

Senator Stennis. We certainly do thank you for coming here. You 
have been quite helpful to us and you had the information we need. 

Thank you very much. 


All right, Admiral Ward, if you will come around now, please. 


Admir: al, we are very glad to have you back with us and you always 
have a welcome here. 

Admiral, I don’t want to limit your time. I am not going to limit 
it at all, but what about putting your statement in the record and 
then explaining it? 

Admiral Warp. Senator, I would be delighted to do just that. I 
will submit my statement for the recor d, and | try to hit the high spots 

(Admiral Ward’s complete prepared statement is as follows:) 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. CHESTER WARD, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Before the Stennis subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
on the personnel procurement and retention problems of the legal departments 
of the services, April 17, 1958 


The official position of the Navy Department and Department of Defense does 
not favor incentive pay for the military lawyer. In my official capacity as Judge 
Advocate General, I, of course, support this view. 

The chairman of your subcommittee having invited me to appear and present 
my personal views, I am prepared to do so. 


PERSONAL VIEWS OF REAR ADM. CHESTER WARD, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Shortly after assuming office, I caused a study to be made on the ways and 
means of improving legal services in the Navy. 

I found: 

1. A great and continuing increase in workload. 
2. The number of lawyers available to me was inadequate to render the type 
of service to which I believe the Navy is entitled and needs. 

Added to this, and of special significance, I found that I was unable to retain 
those presently on board. 

The inability to retain lawyers in the program seriously affects my capacity, as 
Judge Advocate General, to perform my statutory duties. 

Virtually every young lawyer gets out of the service as soon as his military 
obligation is fulfilled. This means, therefore, that he would not have come in 
at all but for the draft and that he would rather serve as an officer than an 
enlisted man. 

Thus the Selective Service Act indirectly has the effect of drafting young 
lawyers for legal duty in the service. 

These young men enter the service to fulfill their military obligation but by 
the time they have attained a modicum of experience their military obligation is 
completed and they return to the more lucrative civilian practice. With the 
draft law as it is, those departing are being replaced—but they, too, will depart 
when they have completed their military obligation. 

A law degree and admission to the bar do not make a seasoned lawyer. The 
constant ebb and flow of these young lawyers in the military results in lack 
of continuity of service and, of even greater import, low experience level. The 
services in effect become training schools preparing these young lawyers to enter 
lucrative civilian practice at great cost to the Government. Also, it is difficult 
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for servicemen being tried -before courts-martial to believe that a young, inex- 
perienced lawyer can fully protect their legal rights. This has a definite effect 
on the morale of those accused of offenses. 

The Court of Military Appeals had this to say in the case of U. S. v. Fisher 
(8 USCMA 396, 24 CMR 206) : 

“We are, however, disturbed by an apparent tendency at the higher appellate 
levels to give only ‘pro forma’ attention to the records of trial of inferior courts. 
Possibly the situation is due to an inadequate percentage of qualified professional 
personnel, and consequently the services are at a disadvantage in processing 
their court-martial cases. It is quite possible that the shortage of legally trained 
personnel, particularly in the Navy, is so great that the few are just physically 
unable to carry the heavy burden. Nevertheless, we must insist that the same 
careful attention be given to the inferior courts-martial records especially when 
a punitive discharge is imposed as is accorded the records of general courts- 
martial. A punitive discharge imposed by a special court separates the accused 
from the service just as effectively as does one imposed by a general court- 
martial; a period of confinement at hard labor adjudged by a special court is 
not different from the same period imposed by a general court. It is not a 
compliment to the system of military justice that the highest appellate court 
should be called upon by an accused to correct as many errors as appear in 
this record.” 

Admiralty claims, tort claims, and other claims grow out of the Navy’s activi- 
ties and involve millions of dollars a year. It is the Navy lawyer who repre- 
sents the Government’s interest in investigating, processing, and effecting settle- 
ment of these claims. I do not believe that I should be required to entrust the 
handling of such important matters to inexperienced lawyers. Nor can our 
increasing responsibilities in the important field of international law be met 
by inexperienced legal personnel. Substantial interests of the United States are 
constantly at stake even in dealing with our allies. 

Efforts to retain junior law specialists on active duty to meet these needs have 
proved unavailing. A recent program offered eligible Reserve law specialists 
in the grades of lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign a permanent lieutenant 
(junior grade) commission plus 3 years constructive service in return for a 
voluntary extension of 1 year of obligated service. Less than 10 percent of 
the officers eligible accepted. During the last half of fiscal year 1957, 20 Reserve 
law specialists came into the program but 24 left. During the first half of fiscal 
year 1958, 41 Reserve law specialists came into the program but 53 left. 


REGULARS 


AS a consequence, the Navy has been forced to rely largely on a hard core of 
senior law specialists, whose contributions in terms of experience and legal 
ability have been outstanding. In 4 or 5 years, the large majority of this group— 
which now totals about 187—will attain eligibility for voluntary retirement. 
There is every indication that many will seek retirement because of the present 
dim prospects for pay and promotion. A recent poll of these law-specialist cap- 
tains and commanders revealed that 72 percent would seek retirement upon at- 
taining 20 years’ active duty. Of these, 83 percent indicated that they would 
remain on active duty if incentive pay legislation were enacted. This means 
that 5 out of 6 of those who would otherwise retire would stay on. 

The younger Regular officers are resigning. Within the past few months 4 
lieutenants and 1 lieutenant (junior grade) have either resigned or tendered 
their resignations. A vital factor which causes these young officers to return 
to civilian life is inadequate pay. As was stated by one young officer in submit- 
ting his resignation: 

“T should like to express my gratitude and appreciation for the honor and 
privilege accorded me of having served on active duty with the Navy and par- 
ticularly in the office of the judge advocate general and J regret only that it is a 
luxury I can no longer afford.” 

The procurement program for Regular officers is not meeting with success. 
During fiscal year 1957, 10 officers were procured for the Regular Navy. Thus 
far in 1958, 6 have been procured. Prior years were less productive. It is ap- 
parent that relatively few are interested in making a career out of the Regular 
Navy, and of those who chose a career on entering many have changed their 
minds and resigned. 

My regular strength is also subject to depletion by proposed legislation which 
would render vulnerable to accelerated release during the next 3 fiscal years of 
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36 of my senior officers in the grade of commander who are failed of selection 
for promotion. Additionally, the legislation proposed could result in 37 of my 
61 present captains facing consideration for retention within the next 3 fiscal 
years. How many will be retained, I don’t know. If all categories of officers 
must take the same attrition, I can lose up to 13 experienced captains. Since 
these 36 commanders and 13 captains represent about 18 percent of my total 
regular strength, it is serious. 

I believe therefore that the Navy stands in present and increasing danger of 
not having experienced and competent legal officers to handle its large volume 
of legal business. This most disturbing situation can be resolved only by furnish- 
ing sufficient incentives to encourage some of the well-qualified younger law spe- 
cialists to make a career of the military service and at the same time to retain 
those senior experienced lawyers who have strongly indicated their intention to 
retire on attaining 20 years of active duty. 

It seems clear the procurement and retention problems that exist for law 
specialists are comparable to those that existed for doctors and dentists. The 
Medical Officer Procurement Act of 1956 which provided career incentives in the 
form of pay and promotion advantages reversed the trend of losses of doctors and 
dentists from the Navy. I firmly believe that incentive pay legislation would 
achieve comparable results with respect to law specialists. 

It is my opinion that: 

1. There is a serious shortage of experienced military lawyers. 
2. The services are unable to procure and retain lawyers in the numbers 


needed. 
3. The services are unable to retain lawyers beyond their obligated duty 
periods. 


4. The senior military lawyers will soon leave the services in large numbers 
as they become eligible to retire. 

5. The lawyer is the only officer, except for those in the Medical Depart- 
ment, who is required to have several years of graduate training to be com- 
missioned in the services. 

6. The enactments of the Congress require that military lawyers be 
provided. 

7. Incentive pay solved the doctors’ problem; it will solve the lawyers’ 
problem. 

In addition to these vitally important needs in numbers and experience, I wish 
to invite your attention to the need in the Navy for flag rank for the position of 
Deputy Judge Advocate General. There is presently a great disparity in flag 
and general officer rank between the Navy and the other services in their legal 
organizations. The Navy is at a definite disadvantage in this powerful incentive 
to able lawyers to remain in the service to compete for flag rank and responsi- 
bility. There is pending before this committee a bill, H. R. 8121, passed by the 
House at the last session, which would satisfy this need and which I urgently 
commend to your early and favorable consideration. 

I am convinced that unless effective remedial action is taken, the Navy will 
be faced with the unacceptable situation of being unable to carry out within rea- 
sonable professional standards its legal duties demanded by the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. Further, I believe we will be unable to render the legal 
services necessary to the proper administration of the Navy as a whole, and to 
conserve naval appropriations in areas such as tort and admiralty claims. Also, 
skilled and experienced lawyers are required to protect the rights of our service- 
men overseas and to administer foreign claims. 

A careful evaluation of all the factors involved has convinced me beyond doubt 
that the incentive pay for military lawyers will be the most effective and prac- 
ticable course of action if the Congress desires to maintain military lawyers in 
sufficient number and at a sufficient experience level to carry out adequately the 
provisions of the laws already enacted by the Congress. 


Senator Stennis. But that does put it in the record, and it gives Mr. 
Barrett a chance to pursue all of it and you can emphasize anything 
that you wish. 

Admiral Warp. I have already stated, sir, that you are aware of the 
official position of the Department of Defense and the Department of 
the Navy. 
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Senator Stennis. Yes, as our special guest, give us your personal 
opinion, and it will be helpful. 

Admiral Warp. To sum up, Senator, I find in the Navy there is a 
lot more legal work to be done than we have experienced lawyers to 
do it, and the situation is getting worse. 

I sincerely anticipate a real crisis within several years. We are los- 
ing out at both ends of our legal program. 

As General Hickman explained, we are simply unable to retain the 
young lawyers in the service beyond their 3 years of obligated mili- 
tary service, and the last 4 years the Navy has only retained three. So 
we are, in effect, running a training school for outside law offices. We 
take these youngsters right out of law school and give them really in- 
tensive experience, but just as they are getting to be most valuable, 
when their production rate is high, and also accurate, they leave and 
go home a make a lot more money on the outside. 

Senator Stennis. All right, let me ask you a question. What is 
the primary reason they leave—that they do not stay with you? What 
is the primary reason, in your opinion ¢ 

Admiral Warp. It is financial, Senator, and I don’t mean by this 
that the military lawyer or these youngsters are only interested in 
the almighty dollar. There is no question that a number of them 
have dedication, but under present pay scales, they simply cannot 
afford it. They will never get rich, even under incentive pay, and I 
don’t think they have that in mind, but they owe themselves and their 
families certain obligations, and the disparity is too great. 

I have a quote here from a youngster who just wrote us his letter of 
resignation and I think it is typical: 

I should like to express my gratitude and appreciation for the honor and 
privilege accorded me of having served on active duty with the Navy and par- 
ticularly with the Office of the Judge Advocate General. I regret only that itisa 
luxury I could no longer afford. 

He felt he had to go back to civilian life because of his financial 
means. Now, as a taxpayer, sir, and I am sure if I were a Congress- 
man I would object to our present system. It is extravagant. It 
is inefficient. We take these youngsters and they are not trained 
lawyers. They have legal education, yes; but they don’t have the 
experience. 

They might do good work, as General Hickman said, but it takes 
them longer to turn out production. It might take a youngster 2 or 3 
weeks to prepare for a general court-martial, where an experienced 
lawyer, with 4 more years’ experience, could handle it in 2 or 3 days. 

So we are doing a wonderful job for the outside legal profession 
by training these younger men and giving them lots of experience, 
but on our end, we are simply deficient. 

Senator Srennis. Admiral, this is Senator Ervin. Senator, the 
admiral has a prepared statement that has been put in the record, 
and he is now covering the high points of it. 

Go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Warp. Yes, sir. These young lawyers do not stay in the 
Navy, and consequently we have not only found valleys in our rank 
structure, but actual gaps. We have to rely on that rotation of young- 
sters in and out. 
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Now in the Navy we rely primarily for experience on the senior 

oup of captains and commanders. I might say, sir, that we only 

ave a ceiling of 444 lawyers, Regular and Reserve, in the JAG group 
in the Navy. So all the problems, the Air Force and Army have, we 
have more of, and with us these problems are more acute because they 
have 1,000 or more lawyers. 

I might say I am the Judge Advocate General also for the Marine 
Corps—which is quite a client. They have some of their own lawyers, 
but no professional full-time career lawyers. 

We have out of this 444, about 187 senior captains and commanders. 
Now they all came into the Navy at the same time, that is, during 
World War II. They will all be eligible for retirement, either volun- 
tarily or involuntarily about the same time, which is 3 or 4 years from 
now. We have sent questionnaires to them, and so has the American 
Bar Association. We find that over 80 percent of them contemplate 
retiring immediately when they become eligible, and if they didn’t 
do that, they would be forced out soon after anyhow. 

Senator Srennis. Why? 

Admiral Warp. Because after you get 30 years of service or equiva- 
lent service, you move up or you move out. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you think that law ought to be changed as 
to lawyers? You have this scarcity here and still you are forcing 
them out when they are 52 or 53 years old. What about that? 

Admiral Warp. I think that that offers an excellent opportunity 
for retaining some of this experience. 

Senator Srennis. Why not ask us to change the law as to the 
lawyers ? 

Admiral Warp. Ill tell you, sir, because of regardless of what 
we did about relaxing the rules on involuntary retirement, we would 
have to persuade them to want to stay on. Right now, we know from 
these questionnaires that 86 percent of them don’t want to stay on 
because they figure they could do much better on the outside, so that 
is no answer. 

Senator Stennis. How much would it take to get him—we are get- 
ting into money now—$100 a month ? 

Admiral Warp. To keep the youngsters, $150 a month. 

Senator Srennis. We are talking about the man at the top. He 
wants to get out. 

Admiral Warp. Let’s say $250 a month, Senator. You see, he is 
entitled to 50 percent of base pay on retirement. That means that 
he can go on the outside and make more than his other 50 percent, 
he is ahead. 

Now any lawyer who couldn’t go on the outside and make more than 
50 percent would be sort of a lame duck. 

Senator Barrerr. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Barrerr. A man with 30 years is only entitled to 50 
percent ? 

Admiral Warp. Sir, I was talking about 20 years voluntary re- 
tirement, and I may say, please, don’t get the idea that our people 
are running out at early ages. They are not. Our people in the 
commander and captain ranks average 5 years older than the general 
service line people do, so they are not youngsters running out to 
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cash in on an early retirement. They are at least at an equivalent 
age to general services retirees, but you see, sir, this tends to retain 
only the mediocre lawyers, because the good ones are the ones who 
will be getting out. The good ones are pretty sure they can make 
more than half their pay on the outside. If anybody has any doubts, 
he stays on until he is forced out. In any event, we are facing a 
real crisis when this entire group of 187 senior time experienced 
lawyers all become eligible to retire at once. I think that we have 
not only this pay-incentive problem, but they don’t want to hang 
around doing the same routine jobs year in and year out, if you can't 
give them an opportunity to compete for increased responsibility. 
In other words, they are dedicated, or they wouldn’t be here. They 
could have made more money on the outside all along. They should 
have a chance to compete for greater responsibility and that is why 
there is pending before your committee, sir, the bill which would make 
the Deputy Judge Advocate General a rear admiral while so serving. 

I might mention the other services, Army and Air Force have either 
5 or 6 general officers. In the Navy we have only two at present, and 
not even the Deputy Judge Advocate General is a flag officer. That 
is the type of career incentive we need. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me, I don’t want to break your thought, 
but you are on that subject anyway, and this question is pertinent. 
You said in a general proposition these people are going out, and 
$250 a month would be sufficient to retain them. That is a general 
statement. Under the terms of the bill that the House passed, those 
are colonel or captain rank, captain in the Navy, are going to get $175 
increase. The question is, Do you think that will help, and if you do, 
how much ? 

Now you heard the general a while ago say it wouldn’t help much. 
What do you think? 

Admiral Warp. We checked that in a questionnaire we put out and 
there is no question it would help, and I will say it will help substan- 
tially. My idea is it will improve the situation—this is a guess 
estimate—I think it would help us out 30 percent, but the other 70 
percent would depend on the incentive pay that would put lawyers on 
the same basis as doctors and veterinarians, at least. I realize there 
are great problems in giving to any professional group additional pay, 
but just as you faced the practical problem in connection with doctors 
you now face it as to lawyers, with the law of supply and demand con- 
trolling. On principle, it might not be good, but you have got to 
have a practical answer pretty soon or we are not going to have ex- 
perienced lawyers in the military service. 

Now you asked General Hickman what do lawyers do in the service— 
I hope there is not a lawyer in uniform in the Navy in the JAG group 
who is not contributing to the effectiveness of the seapower of the 
United States. 

If we are going to have a system of government, it takes lawyers to 
make that system run. We must have discipline and morale. 

Now, military law is just imbedded in that. You have to have a 
good system, and the system not only has to be good, it has to look 
good. It has to give the proper appearance. You gentlemen of Con- 
gress gave us a magnificent code of military justice in which you 
extended protection to the accused, and it is a good system. But no 
system is better than the caliber of the men who administer it. 
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And I feel that you want first-class people to administer it and this 
measure is necessary for that purpose. 

Senator Stennis. Being stretched out all over the world, the Navy 
has more of a problem perhaps in getting around and having your 
men in the service rather than civilian lawyers doing the work. Is 
that correct ? 

Admiral Warp. That is correct, sir. 

We are spread all around the world and we are spread pretty thin. 
We have been able to put an average of 1.9 lawyers in each of our 
naval activities. 

Senator Stennis. May I ask you right now, how many of your men 
are serving in NATO, and diplomatic posts or diplomatic missions? 
Doesn’t that take quite a toll¢ You heard the questions awhile ago 
of General Hickman. 

Admiral Warp. Sir, the number and positions that have the real 
diplomatic flavor are very limited. I would say we don’t have more 
than six. 

Senator Barretr. Excuse me, we are talking about the Navy, not 
the Judge Advocate General’s part of it. 

Admiral Warp. No, I am talking about the Navy lawyers part. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I mean—the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral Department—the legal department. 

Admiral Warp. That is right, sir, but I would like to point in 
addition to diplomacy 

Senator Stennis. Before you leave there, are you going to give 
anestimate? You say just six are engaged in diplomatic 

Admiral Warp. Predominantly international law. Typically, they 
would be with the NATO Unified Command like the Supreme Allied 
Command, Atlantic, which has NATO participation. 

Captain Fitch here, the Assistant Judge Advocate General, was 
formerly legal officer of that command, and had a good deal of in- 
ternational law business. ‘We have an officer in Rome. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me, I don’t mean to go into detail, but 
if you want to supply that figure later, you can do it. 

Admiral Warp. I will stick by my estimate. 

Senator Srennis. Six? Do you think that would approximately 
cover it? 

Admiral Warp. Predominantly diplomatic aspects, yes, I would 
like to point out that the mere job of day to day living in somebody 
else’s country generates problems that you need lawyers to cover; the 
frictions, the rise of nationalistic feeling, for instance in the Philip- 
pines. It is a deep people to people friendship in the Philippines. 
The United States has done a lot for those people, but they have a 
rising spirit of nationalism which is probably aided and abetted by 
the leftwing elements, and they are always asserting their sovereignty 
and this makes it difficult to live with them every day. You have an 
automobile accident and it becomes a major incident. You have a 
minor barroom fight, and it becomes an international incident. We 
have base agreements. We have 62 international agreements through- 
out the world. You have to construe and defend United States mili- 
tary rights under those agreements. 

Now, the State Department people, certainly they should do the 
major burden of that work. But there are military aspects, and only 
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the military officers understand the importance of that. That is why 
uniformed lawyers do some of this better. 

Well, I see time is running along. 

Senator Stennis. We are not going to cut you off. Any major 
points you wish to make, there will be plenty of time. 

Admiral Warp. The Marines are now doing their legal work in 
an extravagant, inefficient manner. How do they handle it? They 
have been andling it in the past by taking general service Marine 
officers with law training, having them serve a tour as a lawyer in 
one of these billets, then they move out and they theoretically serve 
two additional tours as general service Marine officers, as fighting 
Marines, and they rotate back to the legal billet. 

Obviously, to fill the 125 legal billets, they are now using 375 
marines, and so forth, and lousing up their general service careers, 
because to be a military man nowadays is a full-time job, too. So 
right now, they have got part-time lawyers, part-time general service 
marines and it impairs their careers both ways. 

So there is pending in Congress now a bill which would give the 
Marine Corps law specialists. They don’t want to call them law 
specialists. They call them legal officers, but it will give them the 
same thing that the Army and Air Force and Navy have—that is, a 
full-time professional group of lawyers so you wouldn’t ruin the 
careers and waste the talents and training of those men. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral, give us the minimum requirements for 
becoming a Regular officer in the Judge Advocate General Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

Admiral Warp. The degree from an accredited law school and bar 
membership—in the highest bar of the State or a Federal court. 

I would like to point out, Senator, that an accredited law school only 
gets to be that if it has met certain prelegal educational requirements. 

Senator Srennis. What are they ? 

Admiral Warp. Ninety percent of the law schools that are ac- 
credited—I think it is 90 percent—require a college degree or a com- 
bined college degree for entrance into law school. So all of your 
students are postgraduate students. 

Senator Stennis. How many years of law do they require? 

Admiral Warp. Three years. 

Senator Srennis. To become a member of the accredited group? 

Admiral Warp. Three years full time. There are some accredited 
law schools that have what we call a combined degree arrangement. 
They permit entrance after 3 years of college, and then go 3 years to 
law school. 

Senator Stennis. That would be a minimum of six anyway? 

Admiral Warp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right. 

Admiral Warp. But, an accredited law school is a postgraduate 
school, there is no question about it, and that is a requirement. 

Now, for a commission in the Regular Navy, also in the Reserves, 
as a law specialist, that is necessary. I would just like to end up by 
saying that we think, we are in the grip of a real dilemma. We 
eannot retain the young man, and that has been proved. They go out 
at the end of their 3 years. Many of them go out with great regrets 
because they would like to stay in the Navy. They just fear they can’t 
afford it. 
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On the other hand, you have your senior, experienced legal officers 
who are reaching retirement age, retirement eligibility, and they can 
do much better on the outside by taking their retirement pay they 
have earned and going outside. So we need incentive at both ends of 
the line, sir. I can’t overemphasize the importance of having qualified, 
experienced legal officers to carry out the mandates of Congress; not 
a : in the Uniform C ‘ode, but in your retirement laws, your claims 
laws. Wherever you charge the military services with doing a legal 
job, I know you want it done by first-class men, and not by inexperi- 
enced men. 

Senator Stennis. You don’t mean to make an argument here now 
in favor of changing the present retirement laws so far as drawing 
retirement pay, I know, but you do point that out as one of the induce- 
ments that help pull them out of the service. 

Admiral Warp. Only at the age where their contemporaries leave 
with 75 percent. 

Senator Stennis. I know, but I am talking about the general retire- 
ment laws, which permit retirement after 30 years of service with 75 
percent of pay. That has helped pull out these men that you ere 
need when they are still at the top of their serviceable career. Isn't 
that correct ? 

Admiral Warp. It is a possibility, sir, but the whole theory of mili- 
tary service is that you don’t want to maintain overage people stag- 
nating in rank. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me right there. I want to ask some more 
questions right on this nailhead. This retirement law that permits 
a man to retire after 30 years of service, and draw 75 percent of his 
pay, that is one of the things that is pulling these men out that you need 
so badly when they are in their early fifties or midfifties; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Admiral Warp. Senator, it is not only pulling them out, it is push- 
ing them out. 

Senator Srennis. It is inducing them to leave; is that correct? 

Senator posing They are forced out, aren’t they ? 

Admiral Warp. If they don’t go out voluntarily they are forced 
out in another couple of years, and i incidentally that is another point. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me, I understood you were giving that 
as a reason why you wanted this pay increase because it was so attrac- 
tive on the outside with their retirement pay, plus what they could 
earn, and that you just couldn’t hold them. 

Admiral Warp. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. When I cross-examined you on this, you didn’t 
retreat from it but it seems like you weaken a little on that. I am 
trying to get at the picture, I am not thinking about any individual. 

Admiral Warp. Well, I will lay this on the line, Senator; it hap- 
pens that lawyers are about one of the few groups who maintain their 
effectiveness. 

Senator Stennis. Yes? 

Admiral Warp. Well, I will say this 





Senator Stennis. I didn’t want an argument. 

Admiral Warp. I don’t think you could discriminate against law- 
yers where everybody else can retire after 30 years and lawyers stay 
40 because, if so, we would never procure lawyers. 
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Senator Stennis. What I was coming to is you need permissive 
authority to keep them on; the Navy does have permissive authority 
to keep diet on beyond 30 years. 

Admiral Warp. Yes, sir, permissive authority, but we need it cou- 
pled with an incentive to use it. 

Senator Stennis. But under present law, you can’t keep them be- 
yond the 30 without promoting them. 

Admiral Warp. Beyond 31. 

Senator Stennis. Well, that seems to be a defect in the law. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, it is my experience, and I am 
older than these fellows up for retirement, and I have practiced law 
now for 40 years outside of public service, these fellows are up against 
the predicament that after 30 years’ time, they are working for 25 
percent of their salary really, as a matter of fact they get 75-percent 
retirement. So to get them to stay in is a pretty difficult proposition. 
So they are really worth more at that time than at any time in their 
whole career as far as the legal service to the Navy or the Army is 
concerned. 

Senator Ervin. Might I interrupt? I remember reading one of 
Wellburn’s books, a celebrated New York trial lawyer, who wrote sev- 
eral books dealing with law, and he made the observation that as long 
as a lawyer retained his physical and mental health, that his capacity 
could ordinarily be measured by the amount of experience he had 
and that the amount of experience he had ordinarily could be meas- 
ured by the number of years he had been engaged in leading legal 
subjects, and that is the point you were making. 

In other words, I can see why officers, line officers, should retire 
earlier than lawyers. I don’t mean to make it law, but I can see why 
a lawyer can receive perhaps in the naval or military service, he 
would reach his maximum efficiency, even after the time for retire- 
ment has arrived. 

Admiral Warp. This recent Department of Commerce survey on 
earnings of lawyers showed that lawyers attained their maximum earn- 
ing capacity about age 50, and it increases and holds at least stedaily 
until at least 65, which is not true in most professions. But we would 
have a problem of stagnation—that is another aspect of it, sir. 

Well, thank you. 

Senator STENNis. We want to thank you. 

Senator Barrett, do you have anything further? 

Senator Barrerr. No. 

Senator Stennis. We are very much impressed with your testimony 
and are mighty glad you came. 

One thing more, within the service training program we referred 
to a while ago, the appropriation rider cutoff of a few years ago, do 
you feel the need for that still—that program—do you feel free to 
answer that question ? ? 

Admiral Warp. Senator, I am giving you my personal opinion here, 
and I have to disagree with that theory. 

Senator STENNIs. You do? 

Admiral Warp. I think it is very wasteful. It cost the Govern- 
ment $27,000 to put a boy through Annapolis. He gets very valuable 
experience at high cost to the Government, and everything in the 
military today is so highly complex that you are bound to build into 
specialties. Even the officer of a fighting ship is in a way a specialist, 
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and his training is so valuable and so expensive that I don’t think we 
can afford to throw that away by letting him go to law school at 
Government expense, and letting him devote a third of his career or 
all of his career to being a lawyer when we can get lawyers at no 
expense for their college training and law training. 

I realize it is desirable, sir, to have Navy flavor, and I realize that 
law training I think is good for almost anyone, but I think it is a 
luxury we can’t afford when military missilry, aviation, and so forth 
is so highly complex. 

Senator Stennis. You would give that, then, a low priority as com- 
pared to other ways, but still you say you can’t get the caliber of men 
that you want tostay in. I mean lawyers—— 

Admiral Warp. Yes, sir, but I add that the Navy—I don’t think 
the Navy can afford to give up their high-caliber, highly trained, gen- 
eral service people and make lawyers out of them. 

Senator Srennis. Admiral, you have made a very fine statement. 
One thing has been on my mind for a number of years. Generally, I 
think the military lawyer, the man who wants to be a lawyer, and 
there is a little incompatibility here, with exceptions, is the type of 
personality or the type of mind that the law appeals to and it is diffi- 
cult to find him. The military might also appeal to him. Don’t you 
recognize that as one of the facts of life ? 

Admiral Warp. Yes, sir, I do, and we have had confirmation of 
that. 

Senator Stennis. It makes your problem more difficult, that is my 
point. 

Admiral Warp. In that these youngsters, we have had many of them 
with law training who had to go in because of the military service. 
If they get deck duties, or gunnery duties, or aviation duties, they are 
not a bit interested in transferring back to law. If they get into 
the other fascinating lines, they like to stay in there. 

On the other hand, those that come with us first like to stay in law. 

Senator Barrerr. One more question, Admiral. I am quite im- 
pressed with the theory here that we ought to do something for these 
lawyers as a profession in the service. I am quite concerned, in our 
particular problem, of holding these boys who are specialists in the 
electronic field, missilry, and so forth. That is our immediate con- 
cern here for the country. 

At the same time I think that you have made a very good case 
here and I am very much impressed that something ought to come 
out here in a concrete way, as to just what we can do. 

For instance, we did draft the doctors into the service. We needed 
them and had to have them. We forced them to come in. We don’t 
force the lawyers to come in, generally. We want them to be satisfied 
after they get in. 

There are several different systems, as I understand it, for incen- 
tive pay for doctors, dentists, veterinarians, and so forth, and I think 
the lawyer, as a class, ought to be treated in the same professional 
standard there. : 

Could you come up with some modest arrangement whereby we 
could encourage these people to stay in who are graduates in law, 
practitioners, who are needed so badly that we could justify that? 
That is what I would like to know. We are talking to a large extent 
in generalities here. 
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Admiral Warp. Well, sir, we do have before us the provisions of 
the so-called Thurmond bill which gives a an scale, an incentive 
pay for lawyers equivalent to that of doctors, dentists, and veteri- 
narians, and this is pretty specific. 

It has been said that this will never solve your problem; it is not 
enough because on the outside they make four times as much, just 
giving them $150 a month more won’t do anything. But surprisingly 
enough it. did, it solved the doctor’s problems, and it solved the den- 
tist’s problems almost overnight. I think it would do the same thing 
for the lawyers, because I say that they don’t expect to get rich if 
they stay in the service, but, on the other hand, if they went on the 
outside and made $50,000 a year, they would be up against the income 
tax, and it would take most of it, and they would have to try to live 
up to $50,000 income on the remaining $25,000. 

So money doesn’t mean everything. If they could have a dignified 
and a reasonably comfortable career in the service, I think we would 
hold a great percentage of them. Right now we are holding about 
1 percent—95 percent leave, and 1 per cent stay. 

I think we could hold about as many as we wanted, up to 25 per- 
cent, if we could give this incentive pay. I was against this type of 
bill when it was first proposed, but t have come around to it because 
I feel it is a necessity. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Braswetu. For the record, does the admiral wish to leave the 
impression that the medical officer problem has been solved since 65 
percent are still on duty by virtue of the persuasion of the doctor 
draft? The doctor special pay has reversed the downtrend, but it 
hasn’t solved the problem so far as the services are concerned. With- 
out the draft, they would have 65 percent less doctors than they have 
on board. 

Admiral Warp. I knew we had many more applications now in the 
Medical Corps, and also in the Army, literally they have applica- 
tions pending, and are able to exercise some selectivity, but, of course, 
the doctor draft has an important point. As for the lawyer situa- 
tion, we wouldn’t have any of these young lawyers if we didn’t have 
obligated service. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral, you heard the questions about the out- 
side legal work—you know like your land titles, your civilian em- 
ployee lawyers. Do you have something special you would want to 
say on that in addition to the general pareern outlined by the Army? 
You don’t have as many civilian-employee employed lawyers as the 
Army, I imagine. 

Admiral Warp. No, sir, we don’t. We have in the Navy a Gen- 
eral Counsel’s office which handles commercial law, and they are 
under 200, but we have this certical split of jurisdiction. 

Snator Stennis. What about your procurement? Do your law- 
yers handle those contracts ¢ 

Admiral Warp. Those are the General Counsel’s lawyers, a rela- 
tively small grouyt 

Senator Srennis. Thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. REGINALD C. HARMON, JUDGE 
ADVOCATE GENERAL, USAF 


General Harmon, will you come around please ? 

General Harmon, I know you are an authority on these problems. 

General Harmon, I wish that were true, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. And we are mighty glad to have you here, Gen- 
eral, and we appreciate you preparing this statement. You are an 
experienced witness before this committee. Do you think you could 
better put it in the record and then emphasize what points you wish? 

General Harmon. It will take me about 15 minutes to read it, but 
if you wish, I can file it, and paraphrase some parts of it. 

Senator Srennis. Well, if you don’t mind, do that, General. 

Senator Barrerr. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I must leave. I am 
sorry to leave General Harmon. 

Senator Srennis. We are going to pursue this. 

General Harmon. Mr. Chairman, my statement includes a discus- 
sion of three subjects. 

In the first place, I talk about the magnitude and importance of 
the legal work in the Air Force, and secondly, I talk about the reten- 
tion and procurement problems of personnel in my service in the legal 
business, and thirdly, the reasons which are given by my people as I 
inquire of them as to why they are not interested in either seeking, 
or continuing, a military career in the legal profession. 

I might say that I came in from the Reserves myself. I was a prac- 
ticing lawyer on the outside. I have been in the business about 30 
years, and about half of that was in the general practice of law on the 
outside for myself. I was called in as a Reserve officer to stay 1 year 
to represent the Air Force; to build some aircraft factories, and 1 year 
turned to 5, and I stayed in the Regular service. 

Most of ours in the senior grades are people who came in that way. 
Now, as to the magnitude and the importance of the legal work, I 
have specified in the statement the fact that we review for legal suffi- 
ciency procurements amounting to about $8 billion a year. 

Senator Stennis. You do that with your lawyers? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir; our lawyers in the field do that. You 
asked the question of General Hickman about the types of work we 
do. We give legal advice on about 44,000 procurement actions per 

ear, and the lawyers in my department represented the Government 
in 260 appeals before the Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals 
in 1 year in matters involving $26 million. 

Senator Stennis. How much ? 

General Harmon. $26 million. Lawyers reviewed for legal suffi- 
ciency or rendered legal service on about 12,000 patent matters of 
various degrees of importance, amounting to $3 billion, so you can see 
that in the procurement field, the work is very important. 

In 1 fiscal year, we had 11,000 claims that had to be handled by 
the Judge Advocate General’s Department of the Air Force, claims 
against the Government, and now that is almost exclusively the 
responsibility of our department. 

Senator Stennis. Why so much more of this in your department 
than in the other services? 

General Harmon. I don’t know that there is more, Mr. Chairman. 
I think it is about the same, and perhaps more claims in the Army 
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than there are in the Air Force. I just have it here and thought I 
would discuss it with you. It is all in my written statement. 

In the field of international affairs, you asked the question as to 
what part we had to play in that—almost every officer I have serving 
in foreign areas is in an official capacity, somewhat of an ambassador 
of good will in the countries he is serving, and usually he is the first 
fellow who meets the local officials in that area after the commander 
of the base meets the officials. 

In 1956, for example, we had over 3,100 trials of Air Force person- 
nel by foreign courts. My lawyers observed all of those trials and 
then in 2,500 of those cases they obtained a waiver of foreign juris- 
diction, so we think that is a pretty important part of the work. I 
could go on and discuss the other civil activities. 

Senator Srennis. Go ahead; take your time. 

General Harmon. I would like to mention the criminal work. 
About half of the work of the department is expended in the admin- 
istration of military justice. 

In the year 1956, for example, we had 37,000 trials in the Air 
Force, which was 5,500 more hes those, according to the report of 
the Attorney General, that were instituted by the United States dis- 
trict attorneys in all of the district courts in this country. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me—when you say trials, 37,000 
trials—— 

General Harmon. That is right, sir. 

Senator Stennis. What do you mean by trial ? 

General Harmon. I mean court-martial trials—summary, special, 
and general court-martial trials—of various kinds throughout the Air 
Force, some of which were important enough to come here for review 
by boards of review, and some went to the Court of Military Appeals. 

Under the Uniform Code for Military Justice, we had to furnish 
ee to represent both the Government and the accused in all 
levels of that proceeding, not only at the trial level, but also at the 
= level. 

enator Srennis. Pardon me a minute. My question about a 
trial—I never attended a military trial or a court-martial, but to have 
37,000 trials, that is not in the sense that you had that many trials, 
that sit before a jury in a courtroom. 

General Harmon. Some of them are like that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. I know, but nothing like that. 

General Harmon. I am including all of the criminal cases tried by 
little courts and big courts. In civilian life, you would include all 
of those tried by a justice of the peace on up to the higher courts. 

Senator Stennis. Some of these are just where a man is called up 
before his commanding officer and asked if he was guilty, are they 
not ? 

General Harmon. Not quite that simple. Many of them were sum- 
mary courts-martial but a great many of them were general courts- 
martial. In fact we had approximately between 4,000 and 5,000 that 
come here every year for review by boards of review. 

Senator Barrerr. In the nature of a felony ¢ 

General Harmon. That is right, the second part of the discussion 
T have covered. 

Senator Stennis. Before you leave, I don’t want to interrupt you, 
but while we are on that, we might as well stick to it—37,000 trials 
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in the Air Force in 1 year. Why, that staggers me. I am a former 
district attorney, and I know something about a day’s work in a 
courtroom where you have a real trial, and also I am staggered at 
the idea you have so many offenses in the Air Force. How many 
men do you have in the Air Force ? 

General Harmon. I think it is about 900,000, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Something like 900,000. On a percentage basis, 
that would almost exceed the civilian population. 

General Harmon. In that year, the year I specified here of 1956, 
about four or five thousand came here for review by boards of review. 
They were important cases that involve punitive discharge or 1 year 
imprisonment that require review. Those are the important part of 
these 37,000 cases. 

I don’t wish to leave the impression that all of those 37,000 were 
cases that would involve a week to try. 

Senator Stennis. No; we used to try several a day, but this idea 
of setting up the slightest semblance of a trial—I am appalled at 
these figures that you ‘have, that there are so many infractions of some 
rule in the Air Force. That is a higher crime rate, if you call these 
crimes, than the civilian population. And the civilian population 
doesn’t have the military-discipline influence. 

General Harmon. Our court-martial rate, as I recall, and I don’t 
have the figures from the Army, is not as high as the Army’s. 

Senator Srennis. I can’t see where it can be that many. The FBI 
said we had more infractions of the law last year than any year 
before, however. 

General Harmon. This includes all types of infractions. It includes 
summaries, and special courts, and general courts. 

Senator Stennis. Allright. Go ahead. 

Admiral Warp. Sir, in “defense of military personnel, I say that 
80 percent of these cases are absences which would not constitute a 
crime in civilian life. 

Senator Stennis. All right, thank you. General, proceed. 

General Harmon. The second topic of discussion that I was going 
to paraphrase is that we had on July 31, 1957, 1,272 JAG’s on duty 
in the Air F ‘orce, 573 of them were lieutenants. 

Senator STENNIS. 1,272? 

General Harmon. Of which 573 were lieutenants. When the au- 
thorization of legal manpower spaces was established, they were 
established on the basis of experience requirements, and it provided 
for only 149 lieutenants instead of 573, but due to the fact that the 
Armed Forces have not been able to retain their lawyers, we had to 
assign lieutenants to fill the places of captains, majors, and even lieu- 
tenant colonels. 

A good example of that is the Strategic Air Command, which pro- 
vided spaces for 11 lieutenants. Instead of that, it has over 100 lieu- 
tenants, meaning in the Strategic Air Command that we have some 
of those lieutenants filling the ‘plac es of officers of greater rank. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me just a minute. You get over into 
SAC, to get some of their officers to help you out ? 

General Harmon. No, sir; when I am talking about the JAG De- 
partment of the Air Force I am talking about all the Air Force 
throughout the world. That is all my responsibility, and I gave the 
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example of the Strategic Aix Command being just one of the com- 
mands of the Air Force which is under my responsibility for the 
furnishing of legal services. You see, their manpower spaces pro- 
vided for 11 lieutenants, and 100 is the number they actually have. 
Therefore, we had to fill some of the higher spaces with lieutenants. 

Now, that isn’t quite all of the picture, because of those hundred— 
only three or four—will stay after this tour is over. 

ince last July our number has decreased by 76. We have now 
1,196. Our turnover last fiscal year was nearly a third of our depart- 
ment, meaning that the level of inexperience is very high, and in this 
fiscal year our estimate is that we are only going to get 120 to 125, 
against a requirement of 287. 

The reason we are getting fewer in 1958 than we did in 1957 is 
because of the relaxation of the draft pressure. There isn’t so much 
pressure on them to get into the service. I don’t wish to take time in 
going over that, however. 

Senator Srennis. Whatever time you need, General, you may 
have it. 

General Harmon. I would like to mention a few of these figures 
because they are quite important to us. 

As you know our department is made up of Regular officers and 
career reservists, those Reserve officers on extended active duty who 
are going to make the service a career. Our present authorized 
strength of Regulars is 749. Before the augmentation program which 
has been mentioned by the JAG’s of the other services, we had 360 
Regular officers for those 749 spaces. 

n the augmentation program, then, we had 389 vacancies, which 
is the difference between those 2 numbers. For those 389 vacancies, 
we had 238 applications, and after stretching the qualification stand- 
ards as far as we could, we could only accept 193 of those. 

Assuming that each of the 193 will accept a commission, that will 
bring our Regular strength up to 553, which is still about 200 short 
of our authorized strength. 

Now after the augmentation program is over, we don’t anticipate 
we will get very many for the next 4 years, because in the past 4 years 
we have only gotten 26 Regular officers, or an average of 614 per year. 

In order to compare our success with the augmentation program 
of the Air Force at large, there were 60,000 applications for 19,644 
vacancies, or 3 for each vacancy, or 15 for each 5 vacancies, whereas 
we had 3 for each 5 vacancies, one-fifth as many. Iam reading from 
the bottom of page 5 and the top of page 6, Mr. Chairman. 

In other words, we had one-fifth as many applicants per vacancy 
as the Air Force did at large. 

Between now and 1962, 4 years, we will lose by retirement about 180. 
That is of the Regular and career reservist class of people. 

Now, this does not include losses by disability retirements and 
death. So our number of losses in those classes, the Regular officers 
and career reservists, will probably be 200. About 200, with almost 
nothing coming in from the bottom, because our present strength is 
1,196, which is a reduction of 76 from last July, and of that number, 
504 are lieutenants, leaving a total of 692 in grades above that of 
lieutenant, so if we lose 200 in the next 4 years, we are going to be 
down to 492, Mr. Chairman, and with the few that we will probably 
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get from the bottom, just a very few of either Regular or career re- 
servists, it will mean in 1962 we will have slightly over 500 officers, 
which is less than half of the number which is required to do the legal 
work of the Air Force. 

Unless something is done, we simply aren’t going to have an effec- 
tive legal department in the Air Force, and I presume from what 
the other two fellows tell me, it is exac tly the same in their service. 

Now, I would like to mention this because you have touched upon 
it in your questions. You asked the other Judge Advocate Generals 
about the people who are legally trained, but who are not actually 
doing legal work or who are doing work an semilegal nature. 

Those of you gentlemen who are lawyers, and I know both of you 
two are, know full well that not all people who are legally trained 

an be classified as lawyers. There are a lot of people who are ad- 
mitted to the bar that certainly, in the military or out of the military, 
cannot carry the responsibility of their age and military rank in their 
profession. Anyone who has practiced law for any substantial period 
of time knows that after a man has been out of the law business for 
a good many years, it is difficult to get back, and this is especially true 
in the military where a man’s rank and responsibility increase with 
his age. 

In 19: 52, we lost 98 lawyers because of a decision by the Air Force 
to take lawyers off of flying status; 98 of ours on flying status elected 
to retain their flight pay rather than remain in the law business. 

Since 1952, those 98 have been paid over $1 million in flight pay, 
but we have lost them, and lost them forever. 

Senator Srennis. You mean they were in the Judge Advocate 
Generals Department, is that correct ? 

General Harmon. That is right, and a decision was made to not 
pay flight pay to lawyers, but to give them their choice to stay with 
the law or not, and 98 of them decided to stay with the flying occupa- 
tion rather than stay in the law business. 

I would like to state at this time, Mr. Chairman, that they are 
rendering effective service so far as I know, all of them are in other 
fields of activities, and it would be extravagant, indeed, to pull them 
out of those activities where they are rendering effective service and 
try to rejuvenate them in the law business because the parade has 
moved far down the street in these intervening years. 

At the same time, their rank has increased So they will never be 
able to carry the responsibilities of their rank if they came back into 
the law business. Nothing can be more demoralizing to a legal outfit 
or any outfit for that matter, than having a senior supervisor over 
a group of junior officers who knows less about the business than the 
juniors do. 

Senator Stennis. That is a constant problem I know you have. 

General Harmon. Now, I would like to mention a little bit about 
the value of effective legal service. It is virtually impossible to com- 
pute with any degree of accuracy, the effectiveness of a legal service 
to a military service, such as that of the Air Force. However, that 

value is sufliciently high to justify every private corporation in the 
land to employ highly evan counsel at great expense to represent 
it inevery matter of i importance. 

I stated further the type of business that the law yers in my depart- 
ment, in the civil business such as procurement and international 
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affairs, and in criminal business, and all other activities are doing, 
not to mention the local purchase contracts that are made at every 
base of the Air Force throughout the world, where the commander 
has authority to make contracts not in excess of $100,000 each. 

I believe that wherever a lawyer is stationed in my department, 
he is the counsel for the Air Force, and the personal attorney of the 
commander there, and his staff, and he is supposed to take care of all 
the legal problems and give business advice and public relations advice 
as lawyers do on the outside, representing individuals and corpora- 
tions. 

Senator Barrerr. I would like to ask what rank of legal officer do 
you have at these different bases that has that duty ? 

General Harmon. That is one of the points. I am glad you asked 
that question, Senator, because in many cases we have first lieutenants 
rendering that kind of legal advice. 

Senator Barrerr. That is terrible. 

General Harmon. Some places where I would like to have majors, 
there are lieutenants. 

Senator Barrett. That is not right, Mr. Chairman. That is terrible. 

General Harmon. That is one of the reasons I welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to come here and tell you, because I feel so strongly that it is 
extremely urgent that we have an effective legal department. in each 
of the services, and I think we are being penny-wise and pound-foolish 
when we don’t have that. In 4 years, we are not going to have it. 
It means these important transactions are going to go without having 
the legal advice which is urgently needed. 

Senator Srennis. Suppose you have a base now, well the ones I 
visited in my State, Keesler Field, which is a training base as you 
know, in Biloxi, Miss., the Air Force has many thousands of men 
there. 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. The commanding officer there, and you have one, 
someone from your department there—— 

General Harmon. I have a colonel who is head of the legal depart- 
ment there. 

’ Senator Srennis. And he is the attorney for the commander of that 
pase ? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir, he has charge of the administration of 
military justice at that base. He also has the responsibility of repre- 
senting his commander and the staff in all of the activities. 

Senator Stennis. I wouldn’t expect you to know now, but just esti- 
mate how many men he has from JAG there under him. I don’t 
have any idea myself how many. 

General Harmon. I don’t recall exactly, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you couldn’t recall ? 

General Harmon. My guess would be 5 or 6. 

Senator Stennis. And that is his staff, more or less ? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. And probably most of them are lieutenants? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir, most of them are lieutenants. I believe 
he has 1 lieutenant colonel, and 1 major, and then 3 or 4 lieutenants. 
That is my recollection. 
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Senator Stennis. I thought you said awhile ago to Senator Barrett 
that these commanding officers you would have there as attorneys, 
many of them would be lieutenants. 

General Harmon. That is right. I still say that. This happens 
to be one of our larger and more important places that you mentioned, 
Senator, and there we happen to have a colonel. Smaller bases, we 
have lieutenants. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this ques- 
tion—there is so much money involved here, it runs into billions so 
far as procurement is concerned. Does the Judge Advocate General’s 
Office pass on all those procurements, the legality of all the contracts? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir, in the field, the main center of procure- 
ment is at the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Headquarters, Air 
Material Command, and my department out there is headed by a 
brigadier general who has the job of reviewing contracts for legal 
sufficiency. 

Senator Barrerr. The question I wanted to make very clear on 
these procurements involving billions of dollars, they are handled 
through the military through the judge advocates rather than the 
Justice Department ? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. In your General Counsel’s Office of the Air 
Force? 

General Harmon. The General Counsel’s Office takes care of the 

rocurement. They are charged with the procurement matters at this 
Laaalainrtern: and are advisers to the Secretary and his assistants. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you take all of these procurement contracts, 
these jet engines, we come to the jets—do you handle that or does the 
General Counsel’s Office handle it ? 

General Harmon. He handles it at this headquarters if any pro- 
curement problems arise here, sir, but my people handle them at 
Wright Feld where the contracts are actually made. 

Senator Stennis. Then they come on up here ? 

General Harmon. Some of them come up here for approval. The 

rocurement work at this headquarters is more in the policymaking 
field, ina very high level type of procurement. 

Senator Stennis. Well, they announced the other day they were 
going to extend the contracts for B-52’s, that is to step up the produc- 
tion. Who will handle the contracts for that ? 

General Harmon. Those will be handled at Wright Feld and they 
will be reviewed, the legal work will be done by my officers at Wright 
Field. 

Senator Srennis. Well, who will make the negotiations and all of 
that? Who will decide what the price will be ? 

General Harmon. The negotiations—the Procurement Division has 
negotiators, most of whom are not lawyers. They actually negotiate 
those contracts and talk about the price and terms and so forth. 

Senator Srennis. Then when that is settled, it comes into your 
office ¢ 

General Harmon. To the judge advocate for review. 

Senator Stennis. And a major matter would come up here for ap- 
proval or rejection to the General Counsel’s Office ? 

General Harmon. Procurement policies are made here. This is a 
peculiar organization we have. My outfit represents the procurement 
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activities in the field, but the General Counsel does it here. That is 
just the way it grew up, but as I said before it is more in the policy- 
making field rather than the actual pick-and-shovel work of procure- 
ment that they do at this headquarters. 

I sent out to the field, and it is included in this statement, I sent out 
to the field some inquiries to try to find out the answer to the question 
of why officers are not seeking or continuing a military career in the 
legal profession. 

I got three reasons almost universally, and those three are inade- 
quate pay, lack of prestige, and lack of promotion. Those are the 3, 
and the average income of civilian lawyers is $11,390, as against the 
military pay of $7,460, and you asked the question about the bill you 
are now considering, what it would do. We estimate as near as we 
can accurately determine, it will bring the average income of the Air 
Force lawyer up to $8,100, up from $7,460. 

Now as to the lack of prestige, the officers feel the prestige in all 
echelons of authority from the top to the bottom are not as high 
as it should be when compared to other staff officers. And the third 
one, promotions, they believe it requires more years for them to get 
their education. It requires 6 or 7 years, and they should be com- 
orem in the way of constructive service for pay and promotion 
rights. 

Senator Stennis. Do you control those promotions? Congress 
doesn’t have anything to do with that. We can’t pass a bill here 
saying you eal promote them faster than you do. 

General Harmon. The service controls them, excepting they feel 
they ought to be given some constructive service because of the addi- 
tional years they have spent to get their education. Here is a man 
that has what corresponds to a graduate degree. 

Senator Barrerr. Do you have the oportunity to promote these 
fellows that are handling this business from lieutenants on up to 
captains and majors? 

General Harmon. I don’t have the control over that. They take 
the chances with all other officers in the Air Force. 

‘ eaeetes Barrett. Isn’t preference given to the men in the flying 
elds? 

General Harmon. No. So far as I know, they are considered 
straight across-to-board, and some consideration may be given to the 
importance of their line. 

Senator Barrerr. We are up against a peculiar problem here, Gen- 
eral, and it is going to be difficult for us to do anything about it. 

Tf you could come in with some suggestion that would make some 
provision for these people who are especially well qualified, maybe 
we could work something in. That is all I can say, but I would like 
to go along with you all the way on this matter and probably will, 
for Senator Thurmond’s bill, but it is going to be quite difficult. 

As I indicated awhile ago, if you could come in with some modified 
provision here that would prove to be acceptable and something that 
would add a little dignity to the work of the legal profession in the 
services, I would certainly personally be inclined to go along, if we 
could work something like that out. But we do have some peculiar 
problems here because we are dealing with one particular item of 
trying to hold in the services these men who are highly skilled in these 
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highly technical branches, such as the electronics field, and so on and 
so forth. We need them so badly in this missile age. 

General Harmon. I might say you asked a question about the 
method of getting young officers in the Legal Department. When I 
first became Judge Advocate General of the Air Force in September 
1948, at that time we had the opportunity of sending young officers 
to law school at Government expense. I didn’t elect to send any 
new ones to law school at Government expense. I think it is too 
expensive for the Government to get young recruits in the Legal 
Department that way, because what it means is that you send a man, 
a young captain to law school at an age when he should have already 
have had 4 or 5 years’ experience. You send him to law school at a 
cost which we estimated, considering his salary and all other expenses, 
to be $20,000 or more for 3 years. He gets out. He is a neophyte 
lawyer, and he is too old and too ady anced in rank to start at the 
beginning. 

Now I think a cheaper way to get young lawyers in the Air Force 
is take them as we are taking them in, and if they make good in a 
Reserve status, then give them an opportunity to compete for regular 
commissions, but now we are up against the problem that we simply 
can’t get them. They stay and discharge their draft obligations and 
they go home and that is the reason I say 4 years from now we are 
only going to have about 500 lawyers. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me. Let me ask you this question : 

When you get these young lawyers and after they prove their merit, 
you st wt them on up. How would it fit in there to have a provision 
in the law to have proficiency service, or superior service whereby 
they could be given these additional compensations, that is in addi- 
tion to promotions, a proficiency pay idea. Wouldn’t that fit right 
hand in groove with what you have been saying ? 

General Harmon. You mean—how would that work? 

Senator Srennis. Suppose we say that a certain percent of the 
lawyers in each category—captain, major, lieutenant colonel, colonel, 
could be selected for their special proficiency in their respective fields, 
and paid an additional amount based upon what they do. 

It seems to me that is the very thing you are outlining here. 

General Harmon. I think that would help some, I think anything 
you can do will help some. 

Senator Srennis. It would be a step in the right direction. 

General Harmon. Yes, sir; but I think the help would be too little 
and too late to really solve our problem. 

Senator Srennis. Your immediate problem, but as a general, long- 
range policy, do you think it would have value? 

General Harmon. I think it would help some, but not near enough. 

Senator Srennis. How much is this bill going to help you, any- 
way? Suppose we just pass it as the House did, will it help any? 

General Harmon. I might say this—that our inquiries indicate that 
it would help us about 5 percent; it would get about 5 percent more 
people to stay than are now staying. That is a very slight margin. 

Senator Srennis. This brings up the point that you said about 
prestige and promotions. I just frankly say I don’t think it is well 
for the Congress to ever go into the proposition of promotions. If 
we try to tell the services their rate of promotions and schedules like 
that, we have bogged out. 
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General Harmon. What I think, Mr. Chairman, is giving them 
constructive service for 3 years, for both pay and promotion. When 
a man comes in with legal qualifications give him credit for both 
pay and promotion for those 3 years. 

Senator STENNIS. You mean the years he was in Jaw school in 
college ? 

General Harmon, Yes, sir. And that is one of the provisions of 
the Thurmond amendment which takes care of the third objection 
that they raise. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I made a few remarks to a few cadets here 
on the Hill this week, and they brought up that same proposition. 
In their case I was a little disappointed that he brought it up. They 
just picked up from high school and were taken away, given 4 years 
of that fine training. 

General Harmon. In the field of prestige, on the base where a major 
might be on the staff of a commander and all the rest of the staff are 
colonels, that isn’t a good morale boost to the young major who is in 
many cases discharging and carrying a greater responsibility than 
that of the colonel. 

Senator Stennis. And the situation is you don’t have a colonel to 
put there. 

General Harmon. That is right. 

Now, in the field of retirements, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned 
that. Sure, we are going to lose a few through retirement, but the 
main problem is to get them to come in and stay at the bottom. We 
can’t build a legal department unless we have people coming up from 
the bottom. 

Senator Stennis. My sole point about retirement was that I think 
you ought to keep them a while longer than the 30 years, you see? 

General Harmon. Mr. Chairman, that works two ways. Now, if 
you say that a lawyer has to stay 40 years to get his retirement, that 
discourages people from — the military a career in the legal 
2am So you may gain a little at the top but you lose it at the 

ottom. 

Senator Srennis. Yes; well, we passed a law here once, a bill 
upping it some. 

yeneral Harmon. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, any opinions 
I have expressed here this morning are my own personal opinions 
and do not reflect the opinions of my service or that of the Defense 
Department. 

Taka Stennis. Thank you, General, I am glad you covered that. 

I want to make the record clear that you were requested to come 
here, at our direct request, and I called each of you gentlemen in 
person for the committee and requested you to come here, and there 
was no request coming from you or them before that, but it was in 
response to the interest of the committee and other members of the 
Senate solely. 

Do you have any other points now? 

I am afraid that you might think that I asked you to put the state- 
ment in the record for brevity sake and all of that. Not at all. I 
knew you could make your point better this way. 

General Harmon. Mr. Chahoma, it is a subject on which I could 
talk for hours. 
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Senator Stennis. Well, don’t limit yourself, I will stay as long as 
you wish. 

General Harmon. I could talk all day, but most points are covered 
by the statement. I know the committee has a lot of other business 
to attend to, and I think it is stated there in statements that have been 
made by the president of the American Bar Association, by the Judge 
Advocates Association, and so forth, who have made recommendations 
to the committee. I shall be glad to answer any questions, but } be- 
lieve that I have nothing further that I wish to present. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I have been very much impressed with your 
statement here. I think you covered the subject matter mighty well. 
It isa very grave problem. I have an idea that legal departments are 
confronted with additional penalties or hazards in a way, in this whole 

roblem, and that is the average fellow that studies law or wants to 
come a lawyer, he has ideas of serving in some other group, you 
know, being out and having his own office, being a member of a firm 
and so forth. The average fellow does that and you are up against it. 

His mind has to be attracted to the law, and the military. 

General Harmon. I might say, Mr. Chairman, they work together 
very well. 

Senator Stennis. I feel they do, once they get in it. 

teneral Harmon. When I was a young man, I didn’t seek a military 
career because I didn't want to. I wanted to be a country lawyer. 
That is what I was for a good many years, but since I have been in the 
service I find that there is a very great place for lawyers in the military 
service. There is a mistaken idea that because a man wears the uni- 
form of his country and serves in one of the services, he isn’t actually 
oe law. Nothing could be further from the truth. I have 

andled more important legal matters since I have been in the military 
service than I ever could have handled in a lifetime on the outside 
regardless of the degree of my success. 

There are many great and important matters to handle in the mili- 
tary service and I think it is unfortunate when the public gets the 
idea that military lawyers are only administrators of military justice. 

He has a great many other things to do. He represents his service 
just like the general counsel of a corporation does, or the attorney 
for a family in his home community. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I have learned something about the spirit of 
the profession as it is reflected in the Air Force through my young 
friend, Thomasson, who went into the Air Force. I remember I rec- 
ommended him down to the university law school, and he was one of 
their better students. He is very devoted to the Air Force. 

General Harmon. I might say Sammy Thomasson is a typical ex- 
ample of a young fellow who came on active duty to work for me about 
12 years ago at Wright Field. He came on active duty as a Reserve 
officer and made good. As a result of making good, he was commis- 
sioned in the Regular service and is now one of our very fine young 
officers in the Regular service in the legal department. That is an 
example of the way I think we should recruit people. 

Senator Stennis. That is a very fine illustration of it, and he has a 
good mind I know, and a very top man. 

General, it was certainly nice to have had you here. 

Did anyone think of anything else that they wanted to say ? 
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Well, again, with the thanks of the subcommittee, we appreciate very 
much your attention, your very fine statements and we will go over 


all of this. ; 
(The complete statement of General Harmon is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in the beginning, I should like 
to state that it is indeed gratifying to me to learn that the members of this 
committee are interested in the procurement and retention of qualified legal 
personnel in the military services. As briefly as possible, I shall present to 
you, those facts which are available to me and are relevant to this problem. In 
the interest of conserving the time of this committee, I have prepared a written 
statement which, with your permission, I shall read at this time. 

In presenting the facts which concern the maintenance of an effective legal 
department in the Air Force, I should like to mention, first, the magnitude and 
importance of the legal work in that service; second, the problem of procuring 
and retaining qualified legal personnel in the service to do that legal work; 
and, third, the reasons given by the officers in my department for their lack of 
interest in seeking or continuing a military career in the legal profession. 

In regard to the magnitude and importance of the legal work in my service, 
I shall not take too much of your time or burden you unduly by going into 
detail to describe the countless fields of legal activity within the Air Force. I 
shall mention only a few of the pr incipal ones. 

(a) During the fiscal vear 1957, the lawyers in my department reviewed for 
legal sufficiency procurements valued at more than $8 billion and rendered legal 
advice in approximately 44,000 contractual actions of various kinds in the 
negotiation, execution, and administration of Government contracts. The Gov- 
ernment was represented by members of my department in 260 appeals before 
the Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals in matters involving over $26 
million and the patent lawyers reviewed for legal suffiicency or rendered service 
in about 12,000 patent matters involving more than $3 billion. 

()) During the same fiscal vear, the Air Force alone adjudicated and settled 
11,000 claims involving payments of approximately $3 million which now is 
primarily and almost exclusively the responsibility of the legal department. 

(c) In the field of international affairs, in the year 1956, there were over 
8,100 trials of Air Force personnel by foreign courts; in more than 2,500 of these 
cases, waivers of jurisdiction were obtained. One of my legal officers was pres- 
ent at every trial in which no waiver was granted to safeguard the rights of 
our citizens as guaranteed by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Status 
of Forces Agreement. 

(d) In the field of criminal law, which comprises about half of the work 
of my department, in the calendar year 1956 the Air Force conducted over 
37,000 trials which is 5,500 more than it is reported by the Attorney General 
as having been filed during the same year in all of the United States district 
courts in this country. As you know, under the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice, the duty of the military lawyer does not end with the trial. He is re- 
sponsible for the appellate review, of these court-martial proceedings to see that 
both the rights of the Government and the rights of the accused are protected 
in accordance with our system of government. While it might be a little 
self-serving for me to say so, I am obliged to state, since it is relevant here, 
that I believe the Air Force record in the fair and equitable administration of 
criminal justice is second to none in the Nation today either military or civilian 
and State or Federal. I further believe that the Air Force has been equally 
well represented in its manifold civil activities. I would not be completely 
frank with you if I did not also state at this time that in my judgment, this 
high quality service cannot possibly continue unless something is done im- 
mediately to solve the personnel procurement and retention problems which are 
the subject of the second part of this discussion. 

Of 1,272 judge advocates on duty on July 31, 1957, 573 were lieutenants. The 
authorization of manpower legal spaces took into iapaiineebion, of course, ex- 
perience requirements and provided for only 149 lieutenants. Due to the fact 
that the Armed Forces have not been able to retain their lawyers in the serv- 
ice, we have been compelled to rely on inexperienced lieutenants to do a lot of the 
important work which should be done by experienced military lawyers. Let 
me cite a concrete example. Strategic Air Command provided spaces in its legal 
staff for only 11 lieutenants and has said concerning its requirements that all 
of its judge advocates except 11 must have experience levels of captain or above. 
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SAC has over 100 lieutenant judge advocates today, because we are having to 
fill requisitions for captains, majors, and even lieutenant colonels with com- 
paratively inexperienced lieutenants. Unfortunately, this is only a part of the 
picture. Of those over 100 lieutenants, not more than 3 or possibly 4 will remain 
on active duty after their committed 3-year tours are completed. Between 
95 and 100 percent of all of our lieutenants on duty today will return to civilian 
life as soon as their obligated tours are completed. The reason I say between 
95 and 100 percent is that our experience of the past shows that at least 95 
percent returned to civilian life, and a poll conducted by the American Bar 
Association indicates that about 99.1 percent of those now on duty expect to 
return to civilian life when the obligated tours are over. Our present judge 
advocate strength is 1,196, a reduction of 76 since last July. Our turnover last 
fiscal year was nearly a third of our department, meaning that our level of in- 
experience is very high, and in the future we are going to be unable to fill our 
vacancies even with inexperienced personnel. This is indicated by the fact that 
in fiscal year 1958 we will get only between 100 and 125 against a requirement of 
287. The reason we are getting far fewer in 1958 than we did in 1957 is be- 
cause of the relaxation of the draft pressure and the fact that an individual can 
now enlist in the Army for a period of 6 months and discharge the remainder 
of his military obligations in the Inactive Reserve. 

As you know, our Department is made up of Regular officers and Reserve offi- 
cers on extended active duty, sometimes called career reservists. Our present 
authorized strength of the former is 749 officers. Prior to the augmentation 
program which is now being completed, we had actually assigned to fill those 
749 spaces, 360 officers. In the augmentation program we had 389 vacancies, 
which is the difference between 749 and 360. For those 389 vacancies, we had 
238 applications, or 3 for every 5 vacancies. After stretching the qualification 
standards as far as possible, we could accept only 193 of those applicants. 
Assuming that each of the 193 will accept the commission and pass the physical 
exainination, this will bring our Regular strength up to 553, still about 200 
short of the authorized Regular strength. After the augmentation program is 
over, it seems very unlikely that we will have very many applications for Regu- 
lar commissions during the next 4 years because during the past 4 years we have 
gained only 26 Regular officers, or an average of 6% per year. In order to com- 
pare our success in the augmentation program with the Air Force at large I 
should like to point out that the Air Force had approximately 60,000 applications 
for 19,644 spaces, or 3 applicants for each vacancy or 15 for each 5 vacancies, 
whereas we had 3 for each 5 vacancies or one-fifth as many per vacancy as the 
Air Force at large. Between now and 1962 we will lose by retirements approxi- 
mately 180 senior officers, including both Regular and career reservists. This 
does not include losses by disability retirements and death which will probably 
bring our losses to around 200 with almost nothing coming in from the bottoin. 
Our present strength is 1,196 officers, a reduction of 76 in less than a year. Of 
that number, 504 are lieutenants, leaving a total of 692 in grades above that 
of lieutenant. Of the number of such officers, we will lose in the next 4 years 
approximately 200, which will reduce our Regular and career reservist strength 
to 492 by 1962. 

Assuming by that time the number of lieutenants coming in will be reduced to 
nearly zero, our Dumber of judge advocates in the Air Force cannot be much 
over 500, which will be less than half of the number required to do the legal work 
in the service. This simply means that in the short period of 4 years we are 
not going to have an effective legal department in the United States Air Force 
unless something is done immediately to solve our personnel procurement and 
retention problems. You might ask the question, “What about the people in the 
Air Force who have been legally trained but who are not actually doing legal 
work or who are doing work of a semilegal nature?’ Those of you gentlemen 
who are lawyers know full well that not all people who are legally trained can 
be classified as lawyers capable to render effective legal service in important 
matters. I also believe that anyone who has practiced law for any substantial 
period of time knows that after a man has been out of the law business for a 
good many years it is very difficult for him to get back into it again. This is 
especially true in the military where a man’s rank and accompanying responsi- 
bility because of that rank increases with age. After he has been out of the law 
business for years, he is not capable of carrying the responsibilities of his rank 
in the field of his profession. In 1952, we lost 98 lawyers because of a decision 
by the Air Force to take judge advocates off flying status. Inherent in that 
decision was the determination that judge advocates would remain judge advo- 
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cates and specialists in their field similar to the medical doctors, thereby elimi- 
nating any possibility of ever going into a command position. These 98 elected 
to retain their flying status and forsake the law rather than continue in the 
legal business and give up their flight pay. The 98 who retained their flying 
status have collected over a million dollars in flight pay since 1952. While these 
officers are now performing effective service in other fields of activity, their use 
to the legal department is lost forever because the professional parade has moved 
on down the street while their grades have increased. 
In the legal department, they would have to be assigned to positions com- 
mensurate with their grades and nothing can be more damaging to morale than to 
have a senior officer supervising the work of junior officers who know more 
about the business than their supervisor. It would be a most extravagant 
policy to allow legally trained people who have been away from the law for 
several years to try now to perform the important legal work which they would 
be required to handle if an attempt were made to utilize their services in the 
legal field at this time. The Air Force also would lose their effective service in 
fields where they are now able in an effort to rejuvenate them in the law where 
their effectiveness would be lacking for years if not forever. 
While it is virtually impossible to compute with any degree of accuracy the 
value of eeffctive legal service to an organizaiton with as much law business as 
that of the Air Force, that value is sufficiently high to justify every priavte 
corporation in the land to employ legal counsel of the highest quality at tremen- 
dous cost to represent it in all transactiosn of any importance. I stated earlier 
that the lawyers in my department had reviewed for legal sufficiency procure- 
ments valued at $8 billion during the fiscal year 1957. They did not include 
the review of local purchase contracts made by commanders in the field in 
amounts not in excess of $100,000 each. The importance of having qualified 
lawyers to represent the Government in its vast procurement program for defense 
is readily apparent. 
Even in the field of military justice where the advantages of effective legal 
service would not ordinarily be expected to result in money savings, substantial 
losses occur when criminal cases have to be retried. 
During the calendar year 1957, 37 court-martial cases wer either dismissed or 
returned for rehearing by the Court of Military Appeals and boards of review. 
The average cost of a court martial in the Air Force has been determined to be 
$3,674, therefore, the 37 cases represent a cost to the Air Force of $134,938, a sub- 
stantial portion of which was a result of inexperience at trial level. In calendar 
year 1958 to this date, 21 cases have been remanded for rehearing or dismissed 
representing a total cost during the first 3 months of this year of $77,154. This 
does not reflect the number of cases ordered reversed, dismsised, or reheard 
by convening authorities because of error during the course of the proceeding. 
This now brings me to the third part of my discussion, which concerns the 
reasons given by the officers in my department for their lack of interest in seeking 
or continuing a military career in the legal profession. Many months ago, I made 
an inquiry thrdough my staff judge advocates in the field in an effort to obtain 
an answer to this question. The answers I received were almost universally 
confined to three reasons: 
(a) Inadequate pay as compared with civilian opportunities: Official 
statistics reveal that during the year 1957, the average income of civilian 
lawyers was $11,390, while that of military lawyers was $7,460. Even 
under the new pay scales which you are now studying, the average total 
income of the Air Force lawyer would be only $8,100 based upon authori- 
zations. 

(b) Lack of prestige: The officers feel that the position and rank of the 

judge advocate on the staff in all echelons of the Air Force from the top 

to the bottom are not as high as they should be when his responsibility 

is compared with that of other staff officers whose position and rank are 
higher. 

(c) Promotion: The officers believe that due to the fact that a graduate 
degree or its equivalent with the accompanying 3 years of additional college 
training which are required to enter the legal profession should be com- 
pensated for in the way of constructive service for pay and promotion 
rights, just as are the members of the medical profession. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my written statement of the facts con- 
cerning this subject. I thank you very much. 
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Senator Srennis. We thank you for your very fine statement and 
we will go over all of this. The rest of the subcommittee will review 
this as to all of the major points. 

Thank you again. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 

(Statement of Jewish War Veterans received subsequent to the 
hearing is as follows:) 

Aprin 17, 1958. 
Hon, JOHN STENNIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR STENNIS: Since it was not possible for me to appear before 
your committee to testify in person on 8. 2014, S. 3081, and H. R. 11470, I shall 
greatly appreciate your putting into the record of yours hearings, the enclosed 
statement on behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of 
America. 

With all good wishes, 

Cordially, 
BERNARD WEITZER, 
National Legislative Director. 


STATEMENT BY BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DIREC- 
TOR, JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


It is a greatly appreciated privilege to present to you on behalf of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of America our views regarding 8S. 2014, 
S. 3081, and H. R. 11470, the bills that you are considering to implement the 
report of the Cordiner Committee. In line with the deep interest of our organi- 
zation in the defense of our Nation, I have testified f om time to time, on the 
many measures which your committee has considered and passed to strengthen 
our Armed Forces by increasing the incentives for a career service. 

At our last convention in Boston, the 62d Annual National Convention, the 
following resolution was passed: 

“Whereas the Cordiner Committee report presents an exhaustive study of the 
factors which enter into the losses from the service of officers and enlisted men 
upon whose training hundreds of millions of dollars have been spent; and 

“Whereas the losses of these trained service men seriously cut the strength 
of our Armed Forces and frequently make unusable, the complex modern 
weapons which our scientists and technicians have developed and produced; 
and 

“Whereas the recommendations of the Cordiner Committee are designed to 
overcome these difficulties which are so costly in dollars and which reduce our 
national security : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved that the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in 
62d Annual National Convention assembled in Boston, Mass., August 12-18, 
1957, urge the Congress to give thorough consideration to the report and rec- 
ommendations of the Cordiner Committee and to enact legislation in accord 
with the report.” 

The many helpful measures you have passed including the Career Incentive 
Act of 1949 when I first submitted testimony to your committee on the Hook 
Committee report, are proving inadequate for the problems which have come 
into focus during the last few years. Across-the-board percentage pay in- 
creases for enlisted men and officers are not retaining in the service sufficient 
numbers of the individuals with the skills, the experience, and the qualitative 
abilities which the complex weapons of modern warfare require for their most 
effective use. The Cordiner Report points this up most clearly and the facts 
have been stated and restated during the lengthy hearings, which you have held, 
by the key civilian and uniformed officials of the Defense Department and many 
others. 

In my opinion, one of the basic elements from which the difficulty flows is 
that the world situation forces us to have, in the peacetime period, Armed 
Forces numbering about 6 percent of the total number of employed males in the 
country. The skills now required by the members of the Armed Forces parallel, 
in many instances, the same skills which are needed in civilian pursuits and 
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which are not in plentiful supply. During a normally, healthy business situa- 
tion, men with such skills are unlikely to enlist and reenlist. The Armed 
Forces must develop their own trained manpower at great cost, and hope to 
hold an adequate percentage of such trained men by virtue of the attractiveness 
of the pay, the benefits and the general satisfaction which are offered them, in a 
rewarding career service. 

As evidenced by the resolution which our convention passed, our organization 
feels that the proposals made by the Cordiner Committee will, in large measure, 
meet the problem. I would emphasize, especially, the importance of not diminish- 
ing pay increases proposed in H. R. 11470. There would be no real saving 
through such diminution. The cost of failing to achieve the objectives of the 
Cordiner plan will be far greater than any suggested cuts will reduce the 1959 
defense budget. 

In an Armed Forces community of more than 2% million people, the pay 
proposed in the Cordiner plan for the officers in the four top grades, is well 
warranted in line with the responsibilities which such officers must shoulder 
and the authority they must exercise. Further, this will stimulate the ambitions 
of the officers in the lower grades and strengthen their willingness to turn down 
attractive offers from civilian life. The total number of officers involved in 
these top grade salaries and the added cost are not significant enough to justify 
any cut, 

The pay system is not the total answer to all the manpower problems which 
face the Armed Forces. The men and the management system through which 
this pay program is implemented will be more important than ever in applying 
proficiency pay and giving recognition to superior performance. However, it is 
clear that the present program is not producing the balanced forces which are 
needed. The proposed pay program will be a big help in that direction. 
Finally, a greater effort must be made to ease the housing problem and to allay 
the irritations aroused by the restrictions which have been imposed on the full 
use of the PX, ship stores, and commissaries if the full benefits of the pay 
changes you decide upon are to be realized. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS BY MILITARY 
PAY SUBCOMMITTEE, JANUARY 2, 1958 
Question 1 


Does the executive branch support the immediate passage of S. 2014 in its 
present form? 


Answer 


S. 2014 in its present form reflects the recommendations of the Cordiner Com- 
mittee, but does not include specific provisions for the timing or phasing of the 
proposed compensation system. ‘These aspects were not studied by the Commit- 
tee, but have been developed by the Department of Defense and will be included 
in Defense-sponsored legislation which will be forwarded to the Congress in Jan- 
uary 1958. In addition, a downward revision of active-duty pay for general 
and flag officers is reflected in the Defense proposal in order to keep their base 
pay below that of a service Secretary. The Defense bill will exclude currently 
retired personnel from a change in pay system as outlined in question No. 54. 
A cost-of-living increase for personnel, with over 2 years’ service who do not re- 
ceive an equivalent increase under the new pay scales is provided. Also, the 
possible need for additional legislation in the area of personnel management 
is being considered. Therefore, passage of 8. 2014 in its present form is not 
supported. 


Question 2 


Would the executive branch support the enactment of the bill as it relates only 
to enlisted men? 
Answer 

The portions of the bill relating to enlisted personnel are supported subject 
to the modifications discussed in question No. 1 which will be included in De- 
fense legislation. 

To implement the Cordiner Committee pay proposals as they relate only to 
enlisted men would weaken the overall manpower structure. 

Aside from the morale implications, implementation of either the officer or 
enlisted portion alone would indirectly aggravate instead of partially alleviate 
the problem of retaining highly qualified military personnel. Officer-enlisted 
retention problems are so closely related that satisfactory solutions cannot be 
independently achieved. The pay recommendations were, therefore, developed as 
an officer and enlisted package proposal. Bach structure was designed as 
parallel and complementary to one another in order to provide long-range career 
incentives. 
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Question 3 


Other than retention pay for Reserve officers, does the executive branch urge 
the enactment in modified form of any of the pay recommendations of the 
Cordiner report? 


Answer 


Action to assist in retaining qualified personnel is urgently required. A De- 
partment of Defense military pay proposal has been developed, based on the 
Cordiner recommendations as discussed in question No. 1. Enactment of this 
legislation is urged. 


Question 4 


Does the executive branch support the recommendations of the Cordiner report 
which are not contained in S, 2014? 


Answer 


The recommendations of the Cordiner Committee pertaining to military per- 
sonnel requiring legislation but not contained in S. 2014 include: 

Establishment of an incentive pay related to basic pay to compensate for 
duty in remote or isolated areas or in areas of extreme climatic hardship. 

Reexamination of the housing program with a view toward clarification 
and earlier completion and readjustment of the quarters allowance paid to 
members of the Armed Forces to bring them into line with the increased cost 
of procuring housing on the civilian market. 

These proposals which require legislation are now being studied by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the need for legislation will be further examined after 
action on military pay is completed and results are known. 

The military administrative management recommendations of the Committee 
which do not require legislation are supported, and action has been taken to 
approve and adopt these measures. Some examples of the action being taken 
are: 

Proficiency advances: The Defense Department has promulgated the di- 
rective for implementation of “proficiency advances” on the current pay scale. 

Emphasis on “career officer” quality: The Department of Defense has 
recently issued a directive that all services must possess a dynamic active- 
duty force of the best qualified personnel available and that nonproducing 
officers must be systematically eliminated. If additional legislation is re- 
quired, it will be promptly submitted. 

Service following subsidized education: All services have adopted 4 years’ 
obligated service for Academy graduates. This was an increase of 1 year for 
the Army and Air Force. 

The remaining proposals are receiving similar action. However, the man- 
agement plan recommended by the Cordiner Committee cannot be implemented 
with full effectiveness without the pay plan. For instance, under present pay 
the man who has stayed in grade longest gets the greatest pay boost from a 
“proficiency advance,” thus rewarding the slow man rather than the outstanding 
man. In another sphere it serves little purpose to insist on improvement in the 
quality of selected officers and enlisted men when either the high quality men do 
not apply or apply in such numbers that nearly everyone must be taken in order 
to operate at all. Thus until service in the Armed Forces becomes more attrac- 
tive, by enactment of the pay plan, the management plan cannot produce the 
desired results. 


Question 5 


What is the estimate of the executive branch as to the cost of the bill by 
Service in terms of increased pay appropriations? The report indicates that the 
basic pay increases would cost about $600 million annually in terms of increased 
appropriations for personnel pay but that these added budget costs would be 
eventually offset by savings in appropriated funds for training and materiel. 
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Answer 


The executive branch does not have an estimate of the cost of S. 2014 by 
Service on the basis of presently approved personnel strengths. The cost esti- 
mates contained in the report of the Cordiner Committee were computed by the 
Services and reviewed by the Department of Defense. They were based on the 
assumptions and strengths contained in the report. 

The preliminary estimate of the cost of the Department of Defense military pay 
proposal for fiscal year 1959 as reflected in the budget is $518 million—exclusive 
of any savings. These costs are being recomputed and refined and a detailed 
projection of costs and savings is being developed. Preliminary estimates by 
Service are as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 





























a 
Total Active force Reserve 

Sik ecaihinine dn-ea dgincigaeasabae eeeamn 184 164 20 
Tab arent cnt an adangeasaboon=<sankebanannqeanmeameel 125 121 4 
Marine Corps...-- = ie tienncigiillp efite adics sonia elie amieaaen. 21 20 1 
MONOD... nnn ancccess sate ain dks ath attain ae meen 188 182 6 

=e Fn een 

| 518 | 487 31 


Question 6 


To what extent would the other appropriated accounts be reduced by the enact- 
ment of the legislation? 


Answer 


The estimates were not developed by particular appropriations, other than 
military pay, but, as indicated in the answer to question 5, necessarily covered 
broad general areas. Enactment of the legislation will not automatically create 
immediate savings which will allow reductions in other appropriation accounts. 
In terms of expenditures, possible reductions through the increased retention 
of qualified personnel may well be partially or completely offset by general 
price increases which have shown an upward trend for some years. An increase 
in the quality of officers and men being retained should result in a reduction 
in the input of replacements with decreased funds required for basic training. 
It is also anticipated that better maintenance of aircraft by enlisted personnel, 
better supervision and reduced pilot error will reduce aircraft accidents. While 
this will result in increased utilization of aircraft, it will not affect the purchas- 
ing of new aircraft against modernization schedules. 


Question 7 


What would be the additional budget costs and savings by service attributable 
to the basic pay increases for officers alone? 


Question 8 


Would the same information requested in question 7 be furnished with respect 
to enlisted personnel? 


Answer 

The additional budget costs attributable directly to the increase in basic pay 
are shown in the following table. The costs attributable indirectly, such as the 
increase in the amount of reenlistment bonus, payment for unused leave, 
and increases in the employer contribution under the Social Security Act, 
are not included. The cost of increases in basic pay resulting from proficiency 
advances are included. This information is based on assumptions and strengths 
contained in the Cordiner report as outlined in question 5. Detailed costs for 
the Department of Defense military pay proposal have not yet been developed. 

There are no estimates of savings based on the implementation of a new 
pay scale for officers or enlisted men alone. 
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Increased budget costs for basic pay 
[Millions of dollars] 








ricer te) tt) | 
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Total, _ Detenss Department: 
244.7 235.6 236.1 241.7 234.9 
330.5 326.7 362.0 384.7 408. 7 
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65. 6 65.0 65.0 65. 4 62.2 
86.3 88.4 99. 2 102.1 95.1 
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Marine Corps: 
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7 9.3 8.8 10.0 10.6 8. 
SIR as Sali ree 10.9 19.3 | 19.6 19. 














124.0 130.6 143.9 157.3 189.6 
199.8 | 202.8 214.6 231. 4 263.0 











Norte.— Detailed figures may not add to totals shown, as a consequency of rounding. 


Savings.—Estimates of savings were prepared by the services on the assump- 
tion that retention would improve gradually and that optimum retention would be 
obtained by fiscal year 1962. There are no estimates of savings based on the 
implementation of only a modernization of the pay scales for officers or for 
enlisted men. 


Question 9 


What accounting measures could be established, administratively, which would 
take into account reductions in the force levels of the various services, changes 
in the training and other missions, and at the same time identify the appro- 
priations which would be saved in later years because of the enactment of S. 2014? 


Answer 


It would be virtually impossible to establish an accounting system to produce 
the results indicated in the question. In addition, it would be necessary to make 
a number of assumptions, such as that the appropriations for a base year 
(fiscal year 1957 or 1958) were adequate for every aspect of the currently 
approved programs; that there would be no strength changes in the future; 
that prices would not increase for equipment, hardware, oil and gasoline, and 
all other items that are manufactured or purchased; and that there would be 
no changes in the programs or missions of the Department of Defense. It is 
evident that such assumptions are not realistic. There are areas (as indicated 
in the Cordiner report), such as military personnel costs, in which reductions 
in force would result in measurable reductions in expenditures—largely in sub- 
sequent years. To a lesser extent, force reductions are reflected in other areas, 
such as housekeeping and basic training. In such cases, strength decreases do 
not have the same direct and proportionate effect as in the military personnel 
appropriations. 


Question 10 


What legislative language would the Department of Defense suggest for either 
S. 2014 or the appropriation measures which would establish the budget system 
referred to in question 9? 
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Answer 

For the reasons indicated in the answer to question 9, the Department of 
Defense would not suggest legislative language for this purpose. 
Question 11 

Would it not be difficult, in the absence of some procedure referred to in 
question 9, to ever confirm whether or not appropriated funds would be saved as 
the result of enactment of the bill? 
Answer 

Yes. As indicated in the answer to question 9, precise determinations can 
be made only in a limited number of areas. 
Question 12 

To what extent would the cost of the legislation be in the form of saved 
pay for officers and enlisted men? 
Answer 


The amounts of saved pay reflected in the costs in the Cordiner report are 
(see question No. 5—saved pay in the Department of Defense proposal has not 
been computed) : 
























































(Millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 1960 1961 1962 
1958 } 1959 
Army: 
AR Soko te Pe ee ea a 3.0 4.6 0.9 0.6 0.4 
II gn ence ce ane 16.8 25. 4 3.6 2.8 2.3 
NI ons. épidcdwede Vuennsdaetnanets 19.8 30.0 4.5 3.4 2.7 
Navy: | 
nae.) 8ot a here ee I 3.3 5.4 3.2 2.3 1.1 
Enlisted_._------ Se oe Be ae on 15.6 20. 2 | 9.1 6.1 3.4 
DOM uscd cies steric dite | 18.9 | 25.6 | 12.3 8.4 4.5 
Marine Corps: eS . ; art SEN a SG 
Officers___-__- ii ok at Bs nant 1.1 6 3 Sih a, 
tire dibdcashcandbuvadsadwemeiain Tom 8 |------------|------------]---+-------- 
NN iiss? cnteecss cca tcedbae tl 8.2 1.4 3 2a 
Air Force: rs |e pe ae ae hae 
OS a ae a eee ey oe ee 5.7 7.4 4.1 2.0 1.0 
SE TEE STS 17.9 21.5 9.0 3.6 1.8 
Cn ee cael 23.6 28.9 | 13.1 5.6 2.8 
Department of Defense: ee LA - | Cw: st fae 
Ns oooh ok ce, os Seen es 13.1 18.0 | 8.5 | 1 | 2.5 
Enlisted-.._- wisiniias aja ocianet a inion 57.4 | 67.9 | 21.7 12.5 | 7.5 
NUE ee end ee cn eee 70. 5 | 85.9 | 30.2 17.6 | 10.0 
| ! 





1Jan. 1, 1958, 


The saved pay is a cost in this sense only: If there were no saving clause, then 
the cost of S. 2014 would be reduced by the amounts shown above. 


Question 13 

Could the additional costs of the bill be absorbed from funds already appropri- 
ated? Ifso, from what accounts? 
Answer 


It is the opinion of the Department of Defense that costs of the magnitude of 
those contained in the Cordiner Committee report cannot be absorbed within 
funds appropriated for fiscal year 1958. The additional cost of the Department 
of Defense proposal has been included in the fiscal year 1959 budget. 


Question 14 


The Cordiner report indicats that by fiscal 1962 there would be annual savings 
in terms of increased combat effectiveness reasonably measured in dollars in the 
amount of $5,081,600,000 for the Department of Defense. Does the executive 
branch support this conclusion? If so, could the details and reasons be set forth? 
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Answer 

The $5.082 billion increase in effectiveness was computed by the services, based 
on the assumption that retention would improve and reach optimum rates by 
fiscal year 1962. The basis for this computation is included in the report of the 
Cordiner Committee. This figure was not identified as a saving in the sense that 


appropriations could be reduced by that amount. Rather, this amount is an ~ 


attempt to put a dollar figure on increased combat effectiveness that might be 
attained, and merely indicates the order of magnitude of improvement possible. 
Improved individual and unit efficiency will undoubtedly improve combat capa- 
bility. Since the exact amount is impossible to measure in dollars and depends 
greatly upon the conditions assumed, the executive branch is not in a position to 
verify the amounts indicated in the Cordiner report. 


Question 15 

A breakdown by service is desired, comparing by grade the number of officers 
on duty on June 30, 1945, with the number by grade requested in the budget 
for fiscal year 1958. In this connection, it is understood that on June 30, 1945, 
when the armed services totaled 12,123,000, there was a total of 14,989 officers on 
active duty for all services in the grade of O-6, colonel or equivalent. For the 
fiscal year 1958 budget, funds were requested for a total of 14,213 officers on active 
duty in the grade of O-6 although the total strength at Department of Defense 
will be about 2.8 million. It is also noted that at the peak of the Korean emer- 
gency, when the active-duty strength of the Army was 1,688,579, there were 496 
general officers on active duty. The active-duty strength of the Army has been 
reduced to about 1 million, with about the same number of general officers on 
active duty. 


Answer 

A comparison of the number of commissioned officers on active duty on June 
80, 1945, by grade, with the number requested in the budget for fiscal year 1958, 
appears in the accompanying table and in the discussion that follows. 


Comparison of the number of officers on active duty June 30, 1945, by grade, 
with the number requested in the budget for fiscal year 1958 

















Total Army Navy Marine Corps Air Force 
Grade peer ae Se a ES BpS soa Dens See 
1945 | 1958 1945 ! 1958 1945 1958 1945 | 1958 | 1945 | 1958 

| 

! 
O-7 and up--...-. 2, 050 1, 322 1, 221 495 452 316 79 263 208 448 
Gi icaksnccenene 14, 807 | 14,343 | 8,145 | 5,002] 3,695 | 3,954 391 536 | 2,576 4, 851 
Gi cestsctcthoe 36, 704 | 31,619 | 21,852 | 12, 265 6, 598 7, 862 1,029 1, 345 7, 225 10, 147 
ee 91,042 | 53,895 | 46,686 | 17,060 | 18,796 | 11,173 2, 160 2,400 | 23, 400 23, 262 
Gel cinccascendeaand | 298, 559 | 96,276 /125,885 | 30,508 | 94,733 | 16,750 | 6,235 | 4,245 71,706 | 44,773 
Ns cchchnibmiswstighieanl | 431,831 | 76,018 {193,328 | 18,585 | 89,317 | 12,633 | 14, 269 4,530 |134, 917 40, 270 
nein nakiccoania | 288,621 | 49,816 96, 229 | 16,085 | 80,816 | 15,905 | 9,641 | 4,077 101,935 | 13,749 





Total...... '1, 163, 614 [823, 280 |493, 346 |100, 000 |294, 407 | 68, 593 | 33, 804 | 17,196 342, 057 | 137, 500 
| | | 





1 Excludes Army Air Corps. 

21 general and 1 lieutenant general shown in fiscal year 1958 budget column are retired officers on active 
duty authorized as extra numbers in grade and are not assigned to duty by the Marine Corps, nor are they 
engaged in duties connected with the prosecution of Marine Corps business. 


Comparison of the number of general and flag officers on active duty June 30, 
1945, with the number requested in the budget for fiscal year 1958 


Marine Corps 









































Total Army Navy Air Force 
Grade wes ——- ceive Aiahiadiaaapeiannpiaiinin epee 
| 

1945 1958 1945 | 1958 1945 1958 1945 | 1958 | 1945 | 1958 

papanpeeentiap —— | wtiinen a ~ * 2 
Se dail 7 5 4 3 ing foe of @ 0 
4-star 31 30 13 10 17 | 8 1 | 2 sceul 10 
Se addiedtageies 98 93 50 33 46 | 31 | 2 | 6 | 23 
ea ; 669 668 392 201 249 | = 275 | 28 | 22 } 170 
Bo cea etanns 1, 245 526 | 1,060} 248 137 | 0 | 48 | 33 | 245 
| a | mf | 


Total........} 2050 | 1,322) 1,619 | 405 | 452 | 316 | 79 | 63 | “ | 448 
' | 


1 Included in Army. 
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The services have submitted the following comments : 


ARMY 


At the peak of the Korean conflict, the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954 
did not exist. If it had existed at that time and if general officer strength had 
been based thereon, the Army would have been authorized 527 general officers. 
Actually, this figure is very close to the number considered as necessary by the 
Army at that time, as evidenced by the fact that Department of Army requested 
approval of 520 general officers for fiscal year 1952. For subsequent years De- 
partment of Army’s requests were: 


Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
ig a cede ke ee dae 508 Roig cscs ed ss aueitebckcaleiede tee 499 
, SERS PL AIP ta 500 NI sins Seah co a ee i ee 497 


For the most efficient and effective accomplishment of its mission, the Depart- 
ment of Army required general officers as indicated above. However, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee approved a level ceiling of 496 general officers for the 
years 1951 through 1956 rather than the flexible requirements listed above. The 
Army did not have the required number of general officers at any time during 
the Korean conflict. 

The Army’s present general officer strength is based upon the Officer Grade 
Limitation Act of 1954. Continuing application of the provisions of the law is 
anticipated. 

NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


In explanation of the numbers of officers in grades O-5 and above, certain 
changes can be attributed to legislative and organizational developments which 
occurred since 1945. There are, for example, new requirements created by the 
National Security Act, the formation of joint staffs, additional naval missions 
and MAAG groups. Total new requirements in these areas since 1945 in grade 
O-5 and above are approximately : 


III a senna nance aiipsimec doje icd-Teedinencinissaedaion ailanllnds thd adding aaeedi aaa aa 42 
NN isin: eiecinnen cnt Geis ta espn el pene Sa Savanna eel aca elena A ak ee 298 
| a ae ee ee ee eT ee ee ere. 379 


The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 established a completely new officer struc- 
ture predicated upon World War II experience. Combat operations showed the 
necessity for having younger officers in positions of responsibility which carried 
concomitant heavy physical demands. In effect this act established heavy attri- 
tion at the early (to lieutenant) and late (to rear admiral) points of an officer’s 
career and increased the percentage of officers in the senior grades. Also it for- 
malized the status of officers serving in the restricted line category. 

Imbalance in the senior grades resulted from Public Law 210 (which affected 
lawyers) and the Medical and Dental Officers Career Incentive Act of 1956. 


ATR FORCE 


In June 1945, as part of the Army, the Air Corps had 298 generals and 2,576 
colonels assigned ; 12 years later, in June 1957, the Air Force, as a separate unit, 
had 414 generals and 4,732 colonels assigned. 

The historical data related to our grade structure during the war years cannot 
be compared to our present day requirements unless considered in light of the 
following factors: 

(a) The Army Air Corps entered the emergency in 1940 with 3,361 officers. By 
1945 that officer corps had multiplied more than a hundredfold. This accelerated 
procurement resulted in a peak strength of 388,000 officers during World War II, 
but of greater significance, 377,000 of these officers had less than 4 years of serv- 
ice. Air Corps promotion was rapid, yet in most instances the youth and inex- 
perience of the individual did not justify a higher grade notwithstanding the fact 
that he was often assigned a position of responsibility far exceeding his grade 
and level of compensation. Thus, there was little point in adjusting requirements 
in the senior grades to reflect the increase in responsibility so long as the officer 
corps available was as yet unable to fill even the lower existing grade require- 
ments. 

(b) The makeup of the officer corps and the pre-World War II grade require- 
ments will not meet the demands of the expanded and more complex mission of 
the air arm today. 
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(c) By 1948, the Air Corps, which heretofore could be concerned primarily 
with the development and employment of the new air weapon, had become a 
separate service. The Air Force was now required to assume responsibility 
for the host of support, research, and procurement functions previously assumed 
by the Army and the War Department. Once again, existing grade require- 
ments became unrealistic. 

(d@) Various requirements for senior officers continued to expand. While 
a dozen senior officers assigned to Wright Field in the 1930’s could handle the 
relatively unsophisticated research and development requirements of the Air 
Corps, today’s highly specialized, costly, and complex research and development 
program has necessitated the formation of an entire major command having 
a requirement for 31 generals and 301 colonels. 'This expansion of the grade 
authorization becomes less startling when viewed in terms of the increase in 
executive responsibility and dollar volume during the intervening period. In 
1940 the combined service expenditures for research and development were $30 
million. They had risen to $128 million in the Air Corps by 1944 and to $700 
million for the Air Force in 1957. At the same time, the Nation as a whole 
was spending in 1953 over $5 billion annually for research and development 
work. There are over 40,000 people engaged in research and development work 
in the Air Force. They are located in widespread activities and are engaged 
in a wide variety of highly specialized work. The generals and colonels as- 
signed against the authorization represent less than 1 percent of the total 
work force. These few people are entrusted with the top management of one 
of the most complex and essential agencies of our Government. 

(e) Another example of this expansion is the requirement for cost accounting 
and similar fiscal management activities which made necessary the establish- 
ment of the comptroller function now requiring the services of 12 general 
officers. The increased complexity, higher dollar costs, and the requirement 
for a “force in being” has often necessitated the assignment of highly qualified 
and senior personnel to functions which during World War II were handled 
adequately by relatively junior and inexperienced personnel. 

(f) From a pre-World War II policy of relative isolationism, our Nation 
was forced into a position of world leadership. We have allied ourselves on 
a grand scale and have taken on the task of assisting countless nations in 
developing the military and economic strength necessary to support their own 
way of life. This has required that military men, professionals in the fields 
of engineering, medicine, management, and logistics, to mention only a few, be 
stationed in significant numbers throughout the world. At the same time, 
we have seen the creation of new “outside” agencies such as NATO, SHAPBH, 
the various MAAG’s, and even the Office of Secretary of Defense and Joint 
Chiefs of Staff functions. All of these have imposed a heavy requirement 
for senior officers. At the present time, 67 Air Force generals are assigned 
against requirements for 77 general officers in such outside activities, many 
of which require specific grades. The heavy drain on our general officers 
has resulted in colonels being used in positions where, because of the fact 
that they lack rank, cannot perform as effectively in the assignment. 

Basically, general officers are the top management of the Air Force. By 
industrial standards this top-management echelon is extremely frugal. For 
example, the commander of a heavy bombardment wing, one of the smallest 
units for which the Air Force authorizes a brigadier general, is an operating 
executive responsible for a capital investment of approximately $340 million 
with an average annual operating cost in the vicinity of $128 million. It is 
the essentiality of efficient management of this investment that dictates the 
requirement for a top manager, qualified as such, responsible as such, and 
vested with the authority to do the job. Similar considerations determine re- 
quirements for senior officers in major command and staff positions both within 
the Air Force and in the Department of Defense, Joint Staff, and other activities 
outside the Air Force. 

The Congress is aware of this background and the changing requirement; 
thus, the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954. Congress analyzed and studied 
in great detail the requirement for senior officers. Each position was justified 
individually and the levels established in the OGLA therefore represent the 
considered opinion of the Congress relative to the proper grade authorizations 
per a given force structure. 

The Air Force is currently “operating” with a total of 425 general officer 
limitation as against an authorization of 444. General officer requirements are 
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generated after careful analysis of each top level position in the Air Force. 
These positions are individually evaluated in terms of the mission of the organi- 
zation or activity, the level of responsibility and finally the level of rank and 
authority essential to effective execution of the mission. The sum total of these 
individual evaluations is reviewed by the Air Force Council and is scrutinized 
and finalized by the Chief of Staff in person. 


Question 16 


Is it the view of the executive branch that the present proportion of senior 
officers in the grade structure is necessary for each service at the present time? 
Answer 

Each service has a continuing program to determine whether the present grade 
structure is in excess of the needs of the service in any rank, particularly the 
senior ranks. The Defense Department reviews, analyzes, and approves the 
overall requirements of officers in ranks of colonel and below. Reflecting the 
concern of the administration with respect to general officer billets or positions 
and its determination to avoid their establishment or maintenance in instances 
where they are not justified, the Defense Department requires each service to 
justify yearly each general officer by job description and billet. It is noted that 
the substantiated requirements for admirals and general officers are greater 
than the number of such officers on active duty. 

The Congress studied this problem very carefully and required each service 
to justify the proportion of its senior officers prior to passage of the Officer Grade 
Limitation Act of 1954. The present officer active duty strengths by grades are 
required to remain within the numbers specified in that act. 

To meet the worldwide commitments of the United States, senior officers are 
required not only to command and supervise the operating forces, but also to 
fill external requirements of joint and international activities such as MAAG’s, 
missions, NATO, and unified commands. 


Question 17 


Does the Department of Defense have any administrative plans for reducing 
the proportion of officers in the senior grades? 


Answer 


The total strength of the Department of Defense is on a downward trend and 
as total strength declines, it becomes necessary to increase the percentage ratio 
of senior grades. Activities such as major headquarters, NATO, OSD, JCS, 
MAAG’s, and unified commands which require a preponderance of field grade 
officers, remain substantially unchanged as the strength is reduced. Conversely, 
with an increase in total strength, the percentage ratio of senior grades is 
reduced. This principle was recognized and approved by the Congress with the 
passage of the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954, Public Law 349, 83d Con- 
gress. However, the number of officers in these grades should decrease as the 
total commissioned structure decreases. (The answers to questions 19 and 20 
further refer to this problem. ) 


Question 18 


Does the executive branch have any statutory recommendations regarding 
the matter referred to in question 16? 


Answer 


The Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954 established numerical ceilings in 
the grades O-4 and above for varying officer strengths. Each service is currently 
operating within the grade limitations of that act, and the Defense Department 
feels that sufficient statutory controls are provided therein. 

Question 19 

Communications received by the subcommittee indicate that the services have 
failed in some instances to extend assignments which have been commensurate 
with the historic responsibilities normally accorded those holding senior ranks. 
Has the Department of Defense reviewed the matter of job responsibilties which 
are given officers in the pay grades of O-5 through O-8? 


Answer 


Each of the services has a continuing method for reviewing the responsibilities 
given officers in pay grades O-5 through O-8. The constant fluctuations in 
workloads, missions, deployments, and authorized strengths necessitate frequent 
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changes in the organizational structure of individual units at which time job 
responsibilities are evaluated and authorized grades adjusted accordingly. Man- 
power surveys and inspections at all echelons provide additional review and 
analysis in a systematic manner. 

The Department of Defense reviews each year the matter of job responsibilities 
which are given officers in the pay grades O-7 and O-8 and reviews the trends 
for assignment of officers in pay grades O-5 and O-6. 


Question 20 


What is the view of the Department of Defense as to whether there has been 
any overgrading of billets and positions? 


Answer 


The grade of a specific billet or position is generally determined by the require- 
ment of the job and is continuously reviewed for change. Some duties with 
foreign nations and outside the Defense Department require specific ranks or 
grades without reference to job responsibility. 

In general, there has been an increase in the proportion of personnel required 
in the higher enlisted and officer grades. This increase has generally resulted 
from an increase in responsibilities assigned. Improved quality of personnel 
will allow reductions in numbers without reducing capability and may permit 
increased reductions in grade requirements. 


Question 21 


Both the Cordiner report and your letter to the Bureau of the Budget stress 
the necessity for improving the quality of the officer corps, and the removal of 
the “least capable individuals from the officer ranks.” In order to meet this ob- 
jective what programs have been, or would be, established in each service? 


Answer 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Outlined below are the progranis presently in effect in each of the services for 
elimination of the “least capable individuals from the officer ranks.” With a 
view toward improving and stiffening those requirements in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Cordiner Committee, the Secretary of Defense, on July 
24, 1957, sent a memorandum to each of the service Secretaries stressing “that all 
services possess a dynamic active duty force of the best qualified personnel avail- 
able and that nonproducing officers be systematically eliminated from the active 
duty establishment. To accomplish this objective, it is directed that the services 
employ all authority now available to them to intensify actions which will (@) 
insure that only individuals with the best qualifications are promoted to the 
next higher grade, and (b) consider for separation officers who have failed of 
selection for promotion and who have evidenced declining effectiveness.” 

This memorandum also asked the service Secretaries to comment on the 
desirability of legislation permitting greater freedom in separating regular offi- 
cers of marginal effectiveness. 

ARMY 


The Department of the Army has constantly stressed the need for retaining 
productive high quality officers. The records of all officers are screened annually 
by career branches to determine those officers who should be required to show 
eause for retention on active duty. 

Any reduction in force caused by budgetary limitations require all branches 
to cut those officers for whom the reduced structure will have no assignment. 
Thus the standards for active duty are continually being upgraded. 

Department of the Army initiated the “best qualified” method of selecting 
officers for permanent grade of lieutenant colonel and colonel. Instructions to 
Selection boards read: “Select officers whom the board considers best qualified 
for promotion of all officers listed for consideration.” The lowest selection rate 
that can be specified by the Secretary of the Army is 80 percent. There is no 
legal limtation on the selection rate for temporary promotion. 

This procedure is to be followed for all promotion lists except Medical Corps 
and Dental Corps. 

The figures given in response to questions 22 and 34 are indicative of the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness. 
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NAVY 


Programs for the removal of the “least capable individuals from the officer 
ranks” are provided in the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as codified in title 10, 
United States Code. The system of selection embodied in this law provides for 
the promotion of only the best officers. Those twice failing of selection in the 
junior grades are separated from the service. In the senior grades, those failing 
of selection are retired after specified years of service. An additional feature 
of this law provides that the selection board shall recommend the release of 
any officer with less than 20 years’ service who is not performing satisfactorily 
in his present grade. The proposed “hump” legislation now before Congress 
provides for earlier retirement for those commanders twice failing of selection 
and provides an additional selection point for captains who have completed 5 
years’ service in grade. Lastly, retention boards are being convened to de- 
termine the priority of retention of temporary and Reserve officers. Officers 
will be selectively released or reverted from the bottom of this list, based upon 
the needs of the service. 

AIR FORCE 


The present administrative procedure leading to elimination of officers for 
reasons of inefficiency and/or misconduct as published in AFR 36-2 is currently 
being revised to streamline procedures and expedite elimination in appropriate 
cases. 

(a) Administrative discharge (AFR 36-2 procedures) : 

Regular: An average of 23 Regulars have been discharged under this 
authority each year for the past 5 years. 

Reserve: An average of 167 Reserve officers have been discharged, re- 
leased, or retired under this authority each year for the past 5 years. 

A new directive, AFR 35-40, has been issued which establishes a positive 
control over officers requiring special attention with the primary interest of 
rehabilitation. Failure to improve within a specified period will result in elimina- 
tion action. This directive provides positive methods of identifying substandard 
and marginal officers and will insure that commanders finalize each action. 

AFR 36-35 is a new officer demotion regulation which replaces the previous 
procedure with a method of nomination of ineffective officers for demotion 
consideration. Reserve officers serving in their permanent grade or a lower 
temporary grade will be released from active duty if selected under this program. 

A program resulting in selective retirement has recently been initiated for 
Reserve officers; now being considered is a group of Reserve officers who have 
achieved maximum or near maximum retirement benefits and whose loss at this 
time would not have an adverse effect upon the Air Force mission. Regular 
officers in the permanent grade of lieutenant colonel, who have 28 years’ service, 
and Regular officers in the permanent grades of colonel, brigadier general, and 
major general who complete 30, 30, and 35 years of service, respectively, and 
have 5 years in grade, are mandatorily retired due to the operation of the Officer 
Personnel Act. Comparable provisions of law will become effective with respect 
to Reserve officers on July 1, 1960. Reserve officers who, but for the moratorium 
until July 1, 1960, would now be released from active duty, are being subjected 
to a screening process and only the most outstanding will be retained in the 
active service. It is expected that approximately 300 officers will be retired 
under this program. In addition, a smaller number of officers who have achieved 
minimum retirement eligibility will be considered. These officers have given 
recent evidence of lowering effectiveness or have been involved in matters of 
minor derogation to the extent that retirement short of a normal career plan 
is considered to be in the best interests of the service. 

Increased emphasis is being placed upon high standards for selection for 
permanent promotion. ‘The last cycle of permanent promotions reflected a 
higher deferral rate in all grades. This is expected to continue. Two successive 
failures of selection to grade of lieutenant colonel and below result in elimination 
for both the Regular and Reserve. 

(a) OPA and ROPA eliminations: 

Regular: An average of 55 regular officers have been discharged or re- 
tired under the Officer Personnel Act each year for the past 5 years. 

Reserve: 149 Reserve officers have been discharged under ROPA since it 
became operative (1956) (on active duty). 
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A recent review of current Air Force elimination procedures revealed a number 
of Reserve officers whose inefficiency or misconduct was not gross in nature but 
whose continued retention on active duty was not desired under current condi- 
tions. Approximately 900 officers have been identified for referral to a board 
of general officers under this current program. The entire personnel files of these 
officers will be reviewed with a view to releasing them from active duty. It is 
anticipated that this type of review will be continued on an annual or semi- 
annual basis as additional names are identified. Correspondingly, the annual 
review of the records of Regular officers, as required by law, is receiving in- 
creased emphasis. 

Under the above current procedures, the Air Force has eliminated from active 
duty approximately 2,500 officers during the past 5 years. 


MARINE CORPS 


There is no requirement in the Marine Corps for any additional program for 
the specific purpose of improving the quality of the officer corps. Current pro- 
curement, retention, and promotion procedures assure the elimination of sub- 
standard officers. Legislation pending before the Congress, prepared primarily 
tor the purpose of dealing with the World War II officer hump, will expedite the 
elimination of senior officers who fail of selection for promotion. With forced 
attrition rates of 30 percent’on promotion to lieutenant colonel, 30 to 40 percent 
on promotion to colonel, and 80 to 90 percent on promotion to general oflicer rank, 
the speedy elimination of those who have failed or will fail of selection will 
result in a highly select group of officers remaining on active duty. The specific 
screening processes incorporated in officer procurement, retention, and promo- 
tion procedures are as follows: 

(a) Upon cessation of hostilities in Korea, the Marine Corps drastically re- 
duced the number of Reserve officers above the rank of lieutenant, who were to 
be retained on active duty. Only a small portion of the Reserve officers serving 
beyond their period of obligated service, who desired to remain on active duty, 
were retained. Those to be retained were selected on the basis of their records, 
by board action, from among all applicants for retention on active duty. Thus, 
for some years those Reserve officers on active duty above the rank of lieutenant 
have been a highly select group. 

(b) A major portion of the Marine Corps Regular officer procurement is ef- 
fected through the integration of Reserve lieutenants who have served from 1 
to 3 years of continuous active duty. Approximately one-quarter to one-third of 
the officers who apply are selected. 

(c) Temporary officers, whose permanent status is warrant officer or enlisted, 
reveive unsatisfactory fitness reports, have their cases reviewed immediately at 
this headquarters to determine whether they should be reverted to their per- 
manent status. Such officers are invariably reverted when their records indicate 
unsatisfactory performance. 

(d) A naval examining board examines the records of all second lieutenants 
who become eligible for permanent promotion to first lieutenant. Those who are 
not found qualified for promotion are eliminated from the officer structure. 

(e) Reserve officers who have completed their obligated service, and who are 
selected for retention on active duty, are granted extension of active duty only 
for periods of 1 to 3 years. Those whose records indicate substandard perform- 
ance are not granted further extensions of active duty. 

(f) Ten percent of all lieutenants who reach the promotion point to captain, 
and 20 percent of all captains who reach the promotion point to major, fail of 
selection for promotion and are eliminated by June 30 following their second 
such failure. 

(g) Thirty percent of all majors who reach the promotion point to lieutenant 
colonel fail of selection of promotion, and are retired on completion of 20 years of 
service if they are Regular officers, or are reverted or released from active duty 
after their second failure of selection if they are Reserve or temporary officers. 

(h) Thirty to forty percent of all lieutenant colonels and 80 to 90 percent of 
all colonels who reach the next promotion point fail of selection for promotion. 
Passage of H. R. 8068 will result in the retirement of all such officers who fail 
of selection twice, upon completion of 20 years or more of service. Thus, within 
another 5 years all colonels will have been selected for that grade, with a 30 to 
40 percent attrition ; all lieutenant colonels will have been selected for that grade 
with a 30 percent attrition; and all majors will have been selected for that grade 
with a 20 percent attrition rate. 
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Question 22 


How many officers by grade in each service would be eliminated under the 
above procedures? 


Answer 
The number of officers to be separated under the program of the Secretary of 
Defense referred to in the answer to question 21 cannot now be estimated. 
ARMY 


Under the programs already in effect, 2,982 officers have been denied exten- 
sion of category and 1,211 are projected for fiscal year 1958. 








| Denied | Projected 
Colonel_......-.---- enceisioniiah ddd cnikmnn caainedaalah wc diaeatin oh Siccaath cl 7 7 
ial aT alessio i heintlidipoes to achamiemmicists OE OS TEE: 178 116 
SE ir Bihar ox} <harlrans-d)e-—navedid sendin pho geriee ee aa eb Amaia babel 618 320 
Nin 5 isininies tiin io digit @utarwbiiin ote eigaticniace eae main thigh signi tinijanih ea ocaode 1, 602 621 
a inains dcnggiinn pumice dubyaMcdchaaaine ~kawenen iain uiapiatak de 577 147 
ale ind sabe tgtck shes De nate ks in aa nlthickinee ce 2, 982 1,211 


Data on Regular Army officers are contained in reply to question 34. 
NAVY 

Irrespective of “hump legislation,” the estimated failures of selection during 
fiscal year 1958 will be: 
nats Oe) ek, la satinineerdespcbies 70 | Lieutenant commander (O-4)_.___ 150 
Commander (0-6) «0.26 nccactmn 150 | Lieutenant (Q-3).......0.....< 60 

Assuming the “hump legislation” is effective during fiscal year 1958, the fol- 
lowing numbers of officers would be retired early during fiscal year 1958-62: 


SI 1 ARP OND Ris tecik cocelrecbtindAitepcoceritcneisaiat 593 | Commander (O-5) 76 


AIR FORCE 


It is not possible at this time to predict with accuracy the number of officers 
to be involuntarily discharged in future years as a result of the programs out- 
lined in answer to question 21. It is anticipated, however, that there will bea 
significant increase during the next several years. 


MARINE CORPS 


Irrespective of “hump legislation,” the estimated failures of selection by end 
of fiscal year 1962 will be: 


INE. CDN isch ceed naire anadtiacteatiies re DIO: CREED i, cticatneineivepnieeind 365 
Lieutenant colonel (Q—-5)--------- S68 . Captein..1 0-3). nd ert 205 


Assuming the “hump legislation” is effective during fiscal year 1958, the follow- 
ing additional numbers of officers would be retired during fiscal year 1958-62: 
CE asia icteniectenaepenies 259 | Lieutenant colonel (O-5)——------- 293 
Question 23 

What legislation, if any, is expected to be proposed in order to meet the ob- 
jectives referred to in question 21? 

Answer 
ARMY 


The Department of the Army proposes no new legislation in order to meet 
objectives referred to in question 21. Current legislation is deemed adequate 
to meet these objectives. 
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AIR FORCE 


No new legislation is proposed at this time; however, this problem is under 
continuous study. 
NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Legislation has been introduced (H. R. 8068) not primarily to meet the ob- 
jectives referred to in question 21, but have the effect of eliminating a large per- 
centage of the least qualified senior officers by requiring for early involuntary 
retirement of all officers in grades O-5 and O-6 who fail of selection for tem- 
porary promotion. 


Question 24 


Will you advise the subcommittee as to the rank structure you would recom- 
mend for each service in the event the Department of Defense is reduced to 
214 million personnel? 


Answer 


It is not feasible to develop this answer at this time. In order to arrive at a 
suitable rank structure, major decisions as to service mission, size, etc., would 
have to be made in light of changing world conditions. Only then would it be 
possible to recommend a suitable rank structure for the reduced force. 


Question 25 


What substantial evidence exists to the effect that young officers will choose 
to undertake a service career by granting pay increases to the senior grades 
which the young officers themselves cannot hope to achieve for a number of 
years? In other words, What evidence is there that the increase would achieve 
the desired result? 

Answer 

It should be noted that the committee emphasized that “there is no automatic 
solution to the manpower problem * * * the instruments and approaches being 
recommended will make effective solutions possible.” The committee further 
recognized that “compensation alone is limited in its effectiveness * * * without 
basic patriotism on the part of its members, there can be Armed Forces in name 
only * * * however, compensation, and the system within which it operates, 
must not be allowed to stand in the way of persons otherwise oriented toward a 
military career.” 

It was the considered judgment of the committee (after extensive travel and 
study of opinion surveys, correspondence, and studies by commercial and indus- 
trial companies) that offering a greater overall economic opportunity would cor- 
rect the major deficiency in the current officer compensation system. This judg- 
ment is based on the following factors: 

College youth today choose positions and vocations which offer greater 
future economic opportunity in preference to jobs offering higher starting 
salaries with less future advancement. (Based on surveys of 1956 and 1957 
college graduates. ) 

Most young officers leaving the service after completing obligated service 
leave to take jobs which initially pay less than that received in the service. 
(Based on letters of resignation, exit interviews and followup survey of 
separated officers. Fifty-two percent of junior Air Force officers leaving the 
service indicated they were doing so because “civilian life offers greater 
career opportunities.” ) 

The compensation offered young officers during their early service com- 
pares favorably with that available in industry and business. (Based on 
surveys of industry and studies by Department of Commerce. ) 

Pay increases in senior grades will make the overall military career more 
attractive to younger officers. (Based on surveys of young officers, 76.8 per- 
cent of young naval officers surveyed felt enactment of Cordiner proposal 
will improve junior officer retention. Highty-eight percent of young Army 
officers surveyed supported this theory.) 

Significant pay increases for senior officers will increase prestige, standard 
of living, and service attractiveness. (Based on Gallup survey.) 

The above factors led the committee to conclude that “the pertinent question is 
whether we are providing a top-level compensation goal which will attract into 
the services at the base of the officer-career ladder the quality components from 
which we will be able to select outstanding general officer material to direct our 
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national defenses a generation in the future. There is serious doubt that we are. 
The present top leadership entered service 25 to 35 years ago when the relation- 
ship of a military officer’s career to civilian opportunities was comparatively 
much more attractive than today. At that time, selectivity of officer input was 
greater than today. There is every reason to believe that defense a generation 
hence will demand an even higher quality of top leadership than is required 
today.” 


Question 26 


Is it the view of the executive branch that the senior-officer-pay scales should 
be increased to the extent recommended in order to retain the young officers? 
Answer 

Pay increases for senior officers are necessary in order to make a career in 
the services attractive enough to materially affect both the quantity and the 
quality of junior officers making their career decisions. The officers’ pay scale 
must reflect proper pay for increased responsibility and reward for achieve- 
ment and advancement. The executive branch feels, however, that the base 
pay for the top military officers should not exceed that pay provided service 
Secretaries. The exact amounts can be viewed as ultimate goals which can 
be reached through judicious phasing over a period of years. This delay, or 


phasing, is discussed in more detail in question 28 and is included in the De- 
partment of Defense military-pay proposal. 


Question 27 


What are your views with respect to the extent the senior officer pay scales 
should be increased ? 


Answer 


The officers’ pay scale must reflect, to a greater extent, pay for responsibility 
and reward for achievement and advancement. Significant rewards must be 
offered in grades which appear reasonably attainable to junior officers, and in 
general and flag grades, where responsibility is heavier. While service pay in 
the upper grades cannot be expected to compete with industrial salaries, con- 
tinued service in peacetime should not depend too much upon individual dedi- 
cation. 

The pay scales advocated in the Cordiner report are considered to fulfill the 
above requirements modified to keep the top base pay below $22,000 per annum 
as reflected in the Department of Defense military-pay proposal. 


Question 28 


Under the terms of the bill the increases would be effective upon enactment. 
Is legislation favored which would delay in part the application of the increased 
scales to certain grades? 


Answer 


Immediate application of the new scales would be more consistent with the 
committee’s strong recommendation for monetary recognition for responsibility 
and individual worth. Yet, in order to allow time for the management plan to 
be effective and in the interest of economy, the executive branch would support 
a phased conversion to the new pay scale for officers and warrant officers. Such 
a plan is included in the Department of Defense military-pay proposal. 


Question 29 


Could the subcommittee be provided with a breakdown which would indicate 
the grade structure by years of service for the Regular Army and Air Force as 
of January 1, 1958, when the current phase of the augmentation program has 
been completed? The subcommittee had been advised that there would be no 
“valley” in the Army and Air Force Regular structure following augmentation, 
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Answer 
ARMY 


An accurate presentation of this material cannot be made until approximately 
April 1, 1958, when all selections and processing are completed, although tenta- 
tive evaluation indicates that Regular Army officer grade structure by years of 
service projected to July 1, 1958, will be as follows: 


Regular Army (does not include general officers) 



































| | 
Com- 
pleted | Lieu- 

Fiscal year years of | Colonel | tenant Major Captain | Ist lieu- | 2d lieu- |Optimum 
promo- colonel tenant | tenant | strength 
tion-list | 
service 

tin cmobbanbinetiitivn Pil cctebtes Mietbdinbs dbsbd bénatadite+onsetes hibit ints 1, 146 1, 298 
EE Retiree necks Ree ati Ea coe ay ett a silica ol cxeiinansilesuny 1, 329 1, 335 
1 oinateceaek eed De Mudtnt Mi hiduiccdl, esos coec ; 1, 361 1, 616 
Be ahtinhinthindonnhahised | EORERT SE YS “FINRA FORE Se 1, 363 satnda 1, 570 
Shs detctilica lingua tie iP Eeneiniet ddkan nema tepe 1, 252 . 1,551 
Benen cacnapsoen it nidubeiinditescmcive wis e 1, 341 1, 57: 
Pw atvtvwtienkudan D Risk pe ekealbesddcde col deuccak sas ; 4 4 Euaeee ae 1, 607 
Bs GabeldensGewses Dati veiiditndinnanndtec eG a Se sot ea wn 1, 506 
A elias alle casi inal aeiaiin os REL Ressnenies eile aiid 1, 481 
SE  Bbaotens : Eire nitiatbilanin wane 1, 579 1, 459 
cil istirchitiecltntsstdoas lal Be Beene des endo addiadietheaseiatibinen OE oat cad 1, 441 
Bind inschibtipensiudie like lik Yon dint deen cence tl ES a, Se ™ 1, 426 
ae atlases SO Wosealli dite och aiek atatented . ‘ 960 PE 1, 409 
I Ea Sl cb aan gtbitaanné nt 1, 254 1, 395 
Pee tuidbiacsiecsetee BP Ridinaelicoueihas titheulnd 1, 187 nn 1, 336 
iia: ‘ 15 1, 323 1, 321 
Pb ebedadutcd dons 16 d 2, 335 1, 305 
adstdtennandesaeedl fee ee I a tek a oe Be 1, 289 
1940_.. isunalis _ | SSeae 993 m aii 1, 277 
St actuctetéchiuce 19 < 940 |.- 1, 264 
tities odes seaglaalain ws TN Bish cctichsaiisieln 782 duvndabed 1, 225 
iad cnnisintialinn-tuidiinth ances ES OD ac Ai din atl alia seit Bentinck detmoidle busthaibpe 1, 188 
. sa 7D taxes 733 > is loli 1, 158 
Sid cioenwecensies BP lithe seahe 635 sien Wik enh 5 ee 1, 126 
EE «te al EE Militia icinainiacarinaintiadi tine a 1, 098 
AS db dita teesintiendgiets 25 EE Riciin ntact tee dndetl sal talent Snide tinted histbdnn alia 1, 063 
eh aitiedisanlastnheeenipe 26 430 aaa aes a * 1, 028 
ROR ee 27 gy 2 RR UR 7 RRL, SSS, ee AE AS 989 
OES 28 a a os ole naamovat 611 
Se teitncichesie ss ndassbees 29 i a a lee 585 
aN a 1, 990 3, 443 7, 745 8, 821 5, 636 3, 836 38, 535 
Estimated actual 
IN oil oe a ie ee os as atnaheishtbnsdanndh pane pean | 31, 471 
| 
AIR FORCE 


The accompanying table shows the expected distribution of Regular Air 
Force line officers on January 1, 1958, by grade and years of promotion-list service. 
The fact that no significant valley will exist in the Regular Air Force structure 
may lead to some false conclusions. This valley was eliminated by granting 
integrated officers promotion-list service equal to their active commissioned 
service. This active commissioned service is not necessarily related to date of 
commission. Many officers who were initially commissioned between 1940 and 
1945 have had a break in service and now fall into the valley behind the 
“hump” by active commissioned service. This resource has allowed the Air 
Force to fill up this valley behind the “hump” when displayed by promotion- 
list service. This does not mean, however, that the Air Force has been able 
to retain sufficient officers in the service who were initially commissioned after 
World War II and does not change the maldistribution of Regular Air Force 
officers by age. 
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Regular Air Force line officers as of Jan. 1, 1958 


Grade 


Completed |__ 

years of 
promotion: | Major | Brig- Lieu- Cap- 1st 2 
list service | general} adier | Colonel} tenant | Major | tain lieu- lieu- 
general colonel | tenant tenant 














Total....|......--.--. 5 4,685 | 8,461 | 16 10,252 | 3,300] 44,916 








Question 30 


The subcommittee would like precise information, by service, as to the number 
of Reserve officers which each service plans to retain on active service on a career 
basis (meaning at least 20 years) and the number and percentage which would 
be desired on a nonretirement career basis of less than 20 years. 


Answer 
ARMY 


In order to furnish precise confirmation on the number of Reserve officers 
which the Army plans to retain on a 20-year career basis, a firm strength figure 
would be required. 

For a 1,000,000-man Army, the Department of the Army should retain about 
8,000 officers annually after obligated service to meet the numerically optimum 
distribution. At the present time, this is not possible on a year-in, year-out basis. 
To make room for these officers, it would be necessary for us to separate arbi- 
trarily a substantial number of the officers in the 13- through 17-year service 
group. These officers have rendered long and faithful service, and their experi- 
ence is particularly valuable in today’s transition Army. In addition, it is diffi- 
cult to predict the number of officers required for skilled jobs and branch distri- 
bution. Of the Reserve officers electing to remain on active duty after completing 
their obligatory tour, approximately 20 percent can look forward to a 20-year 
retirement. In the next 5 years, approximately 13,900 Reserve officers will 
qualify for 20-year retirement out of some 70,000 on extended active duty, or 
19.8 percent. 

Since the fall of 1954, the Department of the Army has been seeking, within 
its own administrative means, greater security for the Reserve officer who elects 
a military career. Part of this program involves the separation of some officers 
who, because of inefficiency, inability to quality for promotion, age or lack of 
requirements, do not fit into the pattern of our present strength authorizations. 
Officers who have been selected for further active duty in an “indefinite status” 
are those whom the Army intends to continue, barring strength changes or de- 
clines in efficiency, to 20 years of active service. 
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NAVY 


In any given year under present and anticipated strength conditions, the Navy 
plans to have on active duty beyond obligated service approximately 9,172 Re- 
serve officers for varying periods of service up to a total of 12 years. From 
among Reserve officers serving on active service up to 12 years will be selected 
Reserve officers in numbers as necessary to maintain a strength of 1,600 serving 
to completion of a normal career (20 years). Plans now under consideration 
envisage a possible future increase to 2,200 of the number of Reserve officers 
attaining a career status. 

AIR FORCE 


The following assumptions were made in answering this question: 

(a) The active duty commissioned officer force will be 133,000. 

(b) Present retention rates will obtain. 

(c) Reserve officers who complete 18 years of service will be held for 20-year 
retirement. 

Based on the above assumptions, enclosure 1 indicates the desired distribution 
of Reserve officers by years of commissioned service. The big drop at the com- 
pletion of 3 years of service is brought about by the low retention rate of Re- 
serve officers completing their obligated tour of active duty. The drop at 14 and 
21 years is due to the grade limitations imposed by the Officer Grade Limitation 
Act of 1954. 

(a) Reserve officer requirement: 63,575. 

(b) Number of Reserve officers who may expect a 20-year career: Assuming 
a stable force of 133,000 with a desired distribution of officers, all Reserve officers 
who remain after the completion of 14 years of service would be retained until 
they are qualified for retirement. This number is 10,553 or 17 percent of the Re- 
serve requirement. Recognizing, however, that we cannot plan on a stable struc- 
ture, the only Reserve officers who have any assurance of a 20-year career at any 
point in time are those who have completed 18 years of service. This number is 
5,571 or 9 percent of the Reserve requirement. The remaining 91 percent have 
no assurance that they will be retained for a 20-year career. 


133,000 active-duty officers 




















Completed Number Number Completed Number Number 

years’ Regular Reserve Total years’ Regular Reserve Total 
service officers officers service officers officers 
itbaichesisaktniiclanie 3, 121 8, 836 SO GOT FP Biden kc ccwde ed | 2, 252 1, 223 3, 475 
Micali thciiliansbiintencel 3, 047 8, 703 BE EE iin pdodwanae 2, 214 1, 207 3, 421 
ane ee 2, 982 8, 570 oe e............. 2176 | 1, 192 3, 368 
eer 2, 855 2, 651 I intnwneccsencal 2, 130 | 1,178 3, 308 
cnhidbudaupaen 2, 88 2, 606 | ca a | 2, 044 75 2, 319 
Dinecpciincnceped 2, 932 2, 562 5, 494 |} 22.... * 1, 971 267 2, 238 
et ccinhcgnabndisl 2, 877 2, 527 aa awn | 1, 885 261 2,146 
Vcihtbtpindtaded 2, 753 2, 465 5, 218 || 24... 1, 784 254 2, 038 
ee, 2, 703 2, 430 5, 133 || 25... | 1, 665 246 1,911 
VRE PREFS 2, 653 2, 394 Ne OO cca tsccu 1, 530 | 239 1, 769 
i daha tebton mnie 2, 605 2, 359 4, 964 || 27... 1, 380 230 1, 610 
Bhssiciicdcennnce: 2, 560 2, 333 G/0Ge FH Macks dese. 1, 031 1, 253 
Riles biidndisdded 2, 517 2, 306 4,823 || 20... ee 870 
eiibcihckaliindietsinines 2, 473 2, 280 COED Mhitachak centr SO libs dsinalp aati 539 
Mihi demadinnnanna 2, 371 1, 268 3, 639 — — 
Bidduisdukihaddied 2, 331 1, 253 3, 584 Total 69, 425 63, 575 133, 000 
Wiisisesvace abil 2, 290 1, 238 3, 528 
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MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps has no requirement for the retention of any group of Reserve 
officers on active duty on a career basis (20 years’ active service) and therefore 
service personnel plans are based on the retention of none of these officers. 
However, it is likely that the Marine Corps may make use of certain skills 
possessed by individual Reserve officers presently on active duty and who are 
approaching 20 years’ active service. These officers, presently estimated to 
number less than 20, may be retained to prosecute assignments similar to ones in 
which they are now engaged. Included in the aforementioned number may also 
be a few Reserve officers on active duty who are assigned to duty with the 
administration and training of the Marine Corps Reserve and who will eventually 
attain minimum retirement eligibility. The number of Reserve officers desired 
to be retained beyond their period of obligated service for a limited number of 
years and short of retirement is 900 to 1,000. 


Question 31 

Could the subcommittee have a numerical and percentage breakdown of the 
resignations among young Regular officers for the past several years, noting 
separately those officers in the Navy who have become Regulars under the so- 
called Holloway plan? 


Answer 

This answer is limited to graduates of the United States Military and Naval 
Academies and to “Holloway officers.” The necessary data are not maintained in 
practicable form to obtain the resignation rates among Regular officers obtained 
from other sources. 

The laws and regulations governing the resignation of Regular officers have 
been changed from time to time. Also, members of the same graduating class 
will become eligible to resign at different times, as a consequence of enrollment 
in specialized training courses. These factors should be borne in mind in in- 
terpreting the resignation rates. 

The rates for each of the services are as follows: 


Army—Number and percent of resignations among Military Academy graduates 
as of June 1957 


Ist 

Number 

commis- 
sioned 


Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 


| 








1 As of Aug. 8, 1957, there has been a total of 74 resignations in the 1954 class. 
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Navy—Numober and percent of resignations among Naval Academy graduates 
RESIGNATIONS BY YEAR AFTER GRADUATION 


Class 


Number 
commis- 
sioned 
in 
Navy 


Year graduated 
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OFFICERS, “HOLLOWAY OFFICERS” 


| 
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Marine Corps—Number and percent of resignations among Naval Academy 
graduates 
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Question 32 


What efforts are being made in each service to recruit young officers who are 
motivated toward a service career? At the present time the principal source are 
those who enter active duty solely to fulfill their military obligation. 


Answer 
ARMY 


All officer procurement programs for the Active Army are designed to attract 
young officers who are motivated toward a service career. In addition to the 
United States Military Academy, the following programs in particular offer 
opportunities to individuals who are motivated and have the qualifications for 
a vareer as an Army officer : 

(a) The OCS program provides a means for capable enlisted personnel to 
receive a commission and serve on active duty as an officer. Distinguished 
graduates of OCS may apply for a Regular Army commission. 

(bo) The distinguished military graduate program of the ROTC provides a 
means for appointment of distinguished graduates in the Regular Army on the 
date of graduation. 

(c) Under the voluntary active duty program the Active Army each year ob- 
tains a limited number of career-motivated Reserve officers to meet branch and 
grade requirements, particularly in the technical specialist skills. This program 
also provides an opportunity for ROTC graduates who are ordered to 6 months’ 
active duty for training to volunteer for service in an active duty status. 

(d@) Under the program for calling ROTC graduates to active duty, quotas 
for each branch are filled to the extent possible from those individuals who desire 
a 2-year or longer period of service. 

(e) Under the various internship, residency and student training programs 
the Army seeks to attract those individuals who are willing to serve beyond the 
2-year period required by the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

(f) Career-motivated young Reserve officers serving on active duty have an 
opportunity each year to be selected for Regular Army appointments to fill exist- 
ing branch vacancies. 

NAVY 


While motivation is difficult to identify and even more difficult to measure, 
the Navy has taken many actions to channel more service-motivated young 
officers into the training systems. 

The primary sources of career officers are the Naval Academy, the regular 
NROTC program, the naval aviation cadet program, and the officer candidate 
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school. The majority of the candidates for the Naval Academy are congressional 
appointees. There the Navy relies upon the judgment and ability of the Con- 
gressman to select a young man of high potential with a sound body and mind. 
oo traditional method of procurement has been singularly successful through 

e years. 

About one-third of the Naval Academy input comes from fleet and Reserve 
candidates who attend the United States Naval Preparatory School. These young 
men are carefully selected and extensively interviewed before assignment to the 
preparatory school. While preparing for the Academy, they are closely observed 
and unlikely candidates are weeded out. 

Another significant source enters through the authority granted the Secretary 
of the Navy who, under Public Law 586, can name candidates to unfilled vacancies, 
These are selected from an order of merit list prepared by the Academy and 
approved by the Secretary. Standing on the list is determined by composite 
examination of scholastic record, high-school or college achievements, letters 
from prominent citizens from the candidate’s community, and his record in extra- 
curricular activities. 

Professors of naval science have been given every possible assistance to help 
them identify career-motivated candidates for the NROTC (contract) program. 
State interviewing boards which select candidates for the NROTC (regular) 
program exercise individual judgment within procedures prescribed by law. 
They consider examination scores, high-school and college achievements, and 
the results of personal interviews. 

Psychologists in the Navy’s Personnel Analysis Branch have developed a 
questionnaire to assist all interviewers in identifying motivation. This ques- 
tionnaire was put into use last year. 

Probably the only real measure of motivation available today is the junior 
officer retention rate. In that connection, it is interesting to note that the reten- 
tion of NROTC (regular) officers has increased from 11 percent for the first 
class to 20.8 percent for the last class. 

One should remember that motivation can change as conditions of work and 
career opportunities change. The number of career-motivated officers who 
reluctantly separate from the service because of inadequate compensation is 
steadily increasing. 

AIR FORCE 


The United States Air Force procures its young officers from a variety of 
programs: Air Force ROTC, aviation cadet, officer candidate, and service 
Academies. 

We realize that many young men must enter the service in order to satisfy 
their military obligation. Therefore, we try to select those who are best qualified 
and motivated for training. We do not require longer service obligations for 
officer trainees than those required in the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended. During the young officer’s active duty, we strive to 
motivate him further toward a service career. 

Technical advancements in the Air Force in recent years have dictated that 
we procure officer personnel who have a high level of education and can fill 
essential positions, become capable leaders, managers, and specialists. The 
Air Force ROTC product gives us this desired type of officer. Therefore, we 
accept the ROTC program as our major source of junior officers, The problem 
here is one of providing adequate long-range incentives or goals to make a career 
attractive enough to keep this young officer in the service. 

While it may be true that the product of the aviation cadet and officer candi- 
date school programs is a somewhat more motivated individual toward a service 
career, in most cases he lacks sufficient education to insure long-range growth 
potential. Attempts have been made to increase the educational requirements 
for these individuals. However, the more highly educated, the more he reacts 
like the ROTC product in reference to a service career. 

Many incentive programs to motivate the young officer toward a service career 
are already in being: 

(a) Distinguished graduate program for ROTC, aviation cadets, and OCS 
graduates. (This program provides for all individuals to compete for a Regular 
appointment. ) 

(b) Our large augmentation program encourages Reserve officers to seek 
a Regular commission and enhance their opportunity to a service career. 

(c) Our inservice education program has had a large acceptance and again 
encourages our younger officers to further their education. Of course, coupled 
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with this program is a longer service requirement for the officer upon graduation. 

Even with all of our selective procedures and added incentives available 
to officers on active duty, we still do not offer these young officers enough attrac- 
tion over a long period to keep them interested in a service career. 


MARINE CORPS 


The training and experience of officers assigned to duty in connection with 
the procurement of new officers and the selectivity which they exercise is con- 
sidered to produce a group of officers each year which contains an adequate 
percentage of individuals motivated toward a service career. Evidence of the 
success of this procurement program is the selectivity which the Marine Corps 
enjoys when considering applications from junior officers who desire to integrate 
into the Regular corps. 


Question 33 


What administrative measures are being taken to make the service more 
attractive for officers, such as lengthening the time of assignments? 


Answer 
ARMY 


Administrative measures taken to make the service more attractive for officers 
include— 

1. Reduction in the number of permanent changes of station. Action has 
been taken to provide for longer assignments to counter the undesirable features 
of frequent moves. Unit rotation (Gyroscope) has also provided career attrac- 
tiveness in the assignment area. 

2. Reduction in length of temporary duty tours thereby reducing the time 
of family separations. 

3. Increasing the number of areas to which concurrent travel of families 
is authorized. 

4. Improvement of officer’s appearance with new uniforms and planned 
stabilization of unforms. 

5. Liberalization of the policy on payment of basic allowances for quarters 
to bachelor officers. 

6. Reduction in paperwork and number of certificates for officer signature. 

7. Outstanding officer promotion program. 

8. Better procedures for elimination of ineffectuals. 

9. Emphasis on the delegation of responsibilities with authority to junior 
commanders. 

10. Phasing of permanent promotions on a regular schedule to permit more 
equitable opportunity for officers of all year groups. 

11. Removal of restriction for inservice education at graduate level for 
courses which are of functional importance to the Army. 

12. Improvement of housing conditions within Department of Army area of 
responsibility. 

13. Improvement and broadening of unofficial activities at posts, camps, and 
stations. 

14. Career programing for officers wherein assignment patterns provide broad 
experience and also specialization when desired. Career programing includes 
appropriate service, unit and technical school training. 


NAVY 


The importance of making the service more attractive for officers is a major 
consideration in all administrative actions planned or contemplated by the Chief 
of Naval Personnel. Administrative policies in effect are continuously under 
review to determine whether or not they best serve the individual and the needs 
of the service. Specifically, the following broad programs are in effect or in 
process. 

(a) Utilization of junior officers in fields related to their educational and/or 
civilian background.—Routine measures are in effect which provide for formal 
identification of prospective commissioned officers with exceptional abilities in 
scientific engineering fields followed by appropriate technical assignments. This 
program is particularly applicable to NROTC and OCS sources. From 1957 
NROTC output, 147 newly commissioned officers were assigned to selected scien- 
tific and engineering billets, most of which were directly concerned with research 
and development. 
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(b) Reducing initial sea cruise for junior oficers.—Prior to World War II 
and immediately thereafter, junior officers were required to serve 7 years at 
sea prior to being assigned to their first tour of shore duty. This period has 
been gradually reduced and now they are assigned appropriate shore billets 
after serving 5 years at sea. In meritorious cases this period is reduced to 
about 4 years. Studies are now in process to determine the feasibility of effect- 
ing an even shorter initial sea tour. 

(c) Tours of duty for officers occupying key managerial billets —In recogni- 
tion of the importance of key managerial billets in many shore activities, the 
tour of duty for incumbents of these billets has been established as 3 years. 
This affects officers of all grades. 

(d) Tours of duty for officers in overseas billets—Procedures have been im- 
plemented for establishing overseas duty as a 3-year tour. This applies to all 
overseas bases except for specific areas classified as undesirable. 

(e) Esprit de corps.—Increased emphasis is continuously being placed on 
superior performance, military smartness, and discipline, which in turn enhances 
esprit de corps. 

(f) Increased opportunities for United States Naval Reserve officers to serve 
in command billets —A study in this area was completed early in 1956. Asa 
result, administrative procedures were initiated which are designed to insure 
that Naval Reserve officers on active duty of demonstrated ability have equal 
opportunity with Regular Navy contemporaries to serve in appropriate surface- 
ship command billets. 

(9g) Selection of outstanding officers for promotion.—IiIn recognition of truly 
outstanding ability and performance, promotion selection boards select outstand- 
ing officers for promotion even though they are below the established eligibility 
zone. This applies to officers in the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) to captain. 

(h) Increased public information on program within the Navy.—This program 
has gained rapid momentum within the past 2 years and consists of (1) periodic 
visits of assignment officers to the field to discuss career patterns and assignments 
with individual officers, (2) encouragement of personal visits and correspondence 
with assignment officers, (3) publishing of quarterly periodical entitled “Line 
Officer Personnel Newsletter,” which contains items of professional interest to 
all line officers, (4) personal letters to officers containing advance notice of 
change of duty orders, (5) the publishing and distribution of a fact book which 
contains complete information on a naval career to aid commanding officers in 
guiding and counseling their officers, (6) the development of a new officer his- 
tory sheet which, when completed by the officer, will furnish assignment officers 
with complete information on the officer’s background and personal desires for 
assignment. 

AIR FORCE 


The following actions have been taken to make the service more attractive 
for officers. Officers are authorized to indicate their area of choice, and may 
further indicate their desired type of duty and duty station on the Air Force 
form 11, which is utilized in the determination of the assignment of the officer. 
The Air Force form 11 is utilized by this headquarters and in the major air 
commands to make assignments. Conscientious attempts are made to assign 
the officer to station and duty choice consistent with the requirements for his 
speciality, skills, and qualifications. 

The provisions of Public Law 20 as pertain to dislocation allowances are 
rigidly adhered to. This law provides that an individual will not be subjected 
to more than one permanent change of station during a fiscal year without the 
express approval of the Secretary of the Air Force. 

A policy of the Air Force is that oversea manning requirements will be met 
in a manner to insure equitable distribution among all personnel. In the im- 
plementation of this policy, a program has been established and, where other 
factors are equal, consideration is given to the number of individual’s de- 
pendents and, where practicable, the individual with the least number of de- 
pendents is considered for the overseas assignment. This action, in fact, tends 
to reduce the cost associated with dependent facilities, schools, ete. 

A marked increase in the availability of concurrent travel and advanced ap- 
plication for concurrent travel has been noted as a result of increased family 
accommodations and facilities at the oversea area. This is the result of the new 
Air Force Regulation 30-5 which specifically emphasizes personnel facilities 
which are required on an Air Force installation prior to the assignment of per- 
sonnel for duty. As the result of this Air Force regulation which stipulated 
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that adequate facilities must be available prior to the assignment of personnel 
for duty, an increased retention factor of the Air Force personnel has been 
realized since the individuals have an opportunity for their dependents to join 
them in ‘an oversea area. This action simultaneously lengthens the individual’s 
oversea tour as the result of dependent travel being accomplished and reducing 
the cost of more frequent transportation for reassignment of personnel who are 
serving unaccompanied in an oversea area. 

The medicare program is constantly reviewed and, when possible, improved 
to provide military personnel and their dependents with medical care and 
facilities. This program should provide military personnel with increased 
medical attention and should increase the attractiveness of the service and in- 
crease the motivation for an Air Force career. 

A more liberal policy as related to extensions of oversea tours has been effected 
which provides individuals greater stability, reduced frequency of movements 
between the oversea area to the Zone of Interior, and provides the oversea 
commander greater continuity of operation as the result of retaining personnel 
who are familiar with procedures and policies of the specific oversea command. 

Many graduates of technical and professional schools continue to be reassigned 
directly overseas upon completion of their training if they are eligible for over- 
seas and there are existing oversea requirements for their technical or profes- 
sional skills. This procedure facilitates an overall reduction in the number of 
movements and does not necessitate constant reassignment of personnel in an 
effort to fill existing oversea and Zone of Interior personnel requirements. 

Positions in occupational areas are continually reviewed in an effort to provide 
commanders with continuity of operation and retention of experienced personnel 
in specific skills through the stabilization tour program. The revised category B 
levy-exempt position program has been developed which provides Zone of Interior 
commanders with a specific number of category B positions which the commander 
may utilize as a command prerogative to provide the retention of personnel with- 
in his command. 

As the result of revising the personnel accounting and assignment procedures, 
officer personnel are normally selected and notified approximately 60-120 days 
prior to the aerial port or port facility reporting date. This procedure has de- 
creased the number of extensions and port reporting dates, further provides more 
efficient personnel replacement actions, and affords the individual officer adequate 
time to facilitate and resolve problems associated with dependents or household 
goods, and location of adequate housing for dependents in the event dependents 
do not accompany the officer overseas. 

Officers destined for overseas are provided firm reporting dates to an aerial 
port of embarkation or to a water port preclude excessive delays in awaiting 
transportation and processing to the overseas destination. This action reduces 
extra monetary expenditures on the part of the officer while awaiting transporta- 
tion, and provides the individual with a firm schedule of events from the time he 
departs his duty station until his arrival in the oversea theater. 

The dependents assistance program has been inaugurated in several major 
commands to relieve emergencies and hardships for dependents of Air Force 
personnel at any time, but particularly in the absence of the military member 
of the family. It also makes readily available to the dependents all proper 
services of the base, community, and volunteer organizations. This program is 
particularly important to the officers and airmen of combat crews who are sub- 
ject to frequent periods of temporary duty. 

Graduates from basic flying training courses who sign career Reserve state- 
ments are given a choice of assignments based on their standing in the class. 

On October 4, 1956, Gen. N. F. Twining, as United States Air Force Chief of 
Staff, directed, in a personal letter to each major air commander, a review of 
procedures and policies in effect at all installations to insure that officer 
prestige was not being compromised. Particular attention was directed toward 
eliminating irritants which detract from officer prestige. Some of these irritants 
were requiring excessive identification when cashing personal checks at Air 
Force installations, requiring certain deposits at transient quarters, and being 
required to show proof of automobile insurance in order to get a base decal. 
Elimination of irritants such as these will help bring the prestige of our officer 
corps to a level in keeping with the high standards and traditions of the Air 
Force. 

An aggressive officer-retention program was instituted to develop and main- 
tain a positive desire among officers to make the Air Force a career. A central- 
ized office for established in Headquarters, United States Air Force, to act as 
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a focal point for collecting and disseminating materials which reflect the best 
thinking throughout the Air Force. The United States Air Force officer-retention 
program is vitally concerned with all motivating factors bearing on an officer’s 
career intentions. These factors include, among others, personal and family 
security, job satisfaction, adequacy of leadership and supervision, career progres- 
sion opportunities, increased officer prestige, training and educational oppor- 
tunities, improved living conditions, and self-improvement activities. 


MARINE CORPS 


Administrative measures taken by the Marine Corps to make the service at- 
tractive for officers are: 

(a) During the past 3 years, tours of duty have been lengthened on a number 
of assignments, especially assignments within the United States. 

(b) Instituted programs whereby officers may atain a college degree is within 
1 academic year thereof. 

(c) Extended the choice of duty station to a greater number of officers. 

(d@) Provided professional service schooling to the extent necessary to satisfy 
requirements, and phased this training to facilitate maximum career advance- 
ment. 


Question 34 


What has been the percentage of the nonselection for permanent Regular pro- 
motions in the Army and Air Force through the grade of lieutenant colonel for 
the past few years? 


Answer 
ARMY 


The percentage of nonselection for permanent promotion through grade of 
lieutenant colonel is as follows: 
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Question 35 


Is there any indication that the 20-year retirement laws for officers under 
which one-half of basic pay can be received at an early age, and for which all 
services are now accepting retirement applications, operate to encourage men to 
leave the service, since they can thereby enter private industry and receive re- 
tired pay and civilian compensation at the same time? 


Answer 


Past experience indicates that the great majority of officers eligible for 20-year 
retirements prefer to remain on active duty to mandatory retirement points. 
None of the departments feels that the 20-year retirement law encourages Regular 
officers to leave the service. Financial hardship is the primary reason given by 
officers requesting retirement prior to completion of 30 years’ service. It is be- 
* lieved that the pay increases being recommended in the Department of Defense 
proposal would work as a career attraction and would tend to reduce the number 
of early retirement requests. 
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Question 36 


What would be the effect and feasibility of authorizing the recommended scales 
for officers but at the same time limiting the total funds which may be appropri- 
ated per grade to that budgeted for fiscal year 1958? 


Answer 


Despite the recently announced strength reductions, the effect of authorizing 
the new pay scales while limiting the funds by grade to those authorized in the 
fiscal 1958 budget would radically change the proportion of officers in the senior 
grades. The extent of this change would so modify the officer grade structure 
that it would seriously hamper the services’ ability to meet present missions and 
commitments. The effect of this proposal upon the officer career pattern would 
be extremely detrimental to morale: 

Determination of our officer grade structure by arbitrarily limiting budgeted 
funds is not considered proper or feasible. 


Question 37 


Will the Department of Defense indicate the percentage of losses by services 
and grade for warrant officers over the past several years? 
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1 Data not available. 
Question 38 


Is it the view of the executive branch that the responsibilities of those holding 
the 4 warrant officer grades exceed the responsibilities of the 4 lowest comparable 
commissioned officer grades? 


Answer 


All services report that the narrow specialization predominant in the warrant 
officer structure precludes a direct comparison with the commissioned officer, 
who is broadened by assignment to many different types of duty to prepare him 
for positions of staff and command. 

Traditionally, in military service, senior noncommissioned officers and warrant 
officers have, by reason of their experience and training, been given pay exceed- 
ing that of newly commissioned officers. It is a healthy relationship, long 
recognized, and practiced, and it is acceptable to those in service. The senior 
noncom and warrant officers are older and have reached the top of their career 
ladders, whereas the young officers are just beginning their careers in the officer 
ranks. To enable the services to keep good men in the senior enlisted and 
warrant grades, pay scales which overlap the junior officer grades are considered 
necessary. 
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The Warrant Officer Act of 1954 established the pay scale relationship of W-4 
with O-4, The same act alined the scale for W-1 at a point somewhat above 
that of the top pay for the highest enlisted grade (E-7) in order to give appro- 
priate recognition to the enlisted man who attains warrant rank. 

The Department of Defense supports this alinement of the pay scales as 
recognition of experience, training, difference in career opportunity, and differ- 
o- in kinds of responsibilities accorded warrant officers and commissioned 
officers. 


Question 39 
What is the total number of warrant officers on active duty in each service? 


Answer 
The following is the number as of April 30, 1957: 
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Question 40 
What is the number of limited duty officers by grade in the Navy? 
Answer 
As of March 31, 1957: 
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Question 41 


Would the executive branch indicate the reasons and evidence of believing 
that the revised pay scales for enlisted personnel would solve the retention 
problem in the enlisted skill categories? 


Answer 

The Cordiner Committee analyzed sample surveys and exit interview ques- 
tionnaires which all services employ to determine reasons why enlisted per- 
sonnel do or do not reenlist. The consolidation covered approximately 65,000 
persons. A major factor given for not reenlisting was the opportunity for more 
remunerative civilian employment. 

The executive branch supports the Committee conclusion that pay alone can- 
not be a complete answer to the enlisted retention problem, but it wholeheartedly 
agrees that a reasonable level of compensation must be provided so as not to 
discourage retention of trained persons otherwise motivated toward a military 
career, or at best undecided upon completion of their first enlistment. 

Follow-up interviews of former enlisted personnel gainfully employed in civil 
life indicate that there is more economic opportunity “on the outside” and that 
the majority of these persons are doing well. Those who capitalize on their 
service training and enter skill trades for which there is a significant personnel 
shortage, throughout industry, do particularly well. 

The revised pay scales proposed for enlisted personnel are considered the 
minimum necessary to attract quality personnel to a military career by being 
more comparable to pay scales found elsewhere. These pay scales will hold a 
special appeal for persons in critical skills, whose retention rate is low, by 
offering higher pay, greater incentive and greater opportunity for promotion. 
The new pay scale, featuring step-in-grade increases and additional pay grades, 
is an integral part of the Cordiner Committee’s proficiency pay proposal. Imple- 
mentation of proficiency pay will permit the services to give recognition for out- 
standing skill and performance. 
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Question 42 
Does the executive branch believe that the enlisted scales are necessary to 
the extent recommended in the Cordiner report? 


Answer 

The executive branch firmly supports the enlisted pay scales, with the addition 
of two new enlisted pay grades, as the minimum acceptable. While these rates 
do not match industrial salaries for related positions, they do aline more 
closely with industry and recognize individual merit and contribution. Reduc- 
tions in the scale would remove incentive for promotion and performance, and 
would increase the number of persons in the saved pay category to an unac- 
ceptable percentage. These scales are reflected in the defense proposal. 


Question 43 

The report and legislation would revise the scales for all enlisted personnel, 
not just those possessing critical skills. Does the executive branch believe that 
it would be unwise to enact pay scale provisions relating only to enlisted per- 
sonnel possessing the critical skills? 
Answer 

All services are seeking a quality force balanced by skills. To attract and 
retain a greater number of capable personnel in each occupational area, in- 
centives are needed throughout the enlisted structure. Enlisted retention is 
below the desired rate in most military occupations, so an overall reenlistment 
improvement is needed in the majority of occupational areas. A modernized 
pay system for all enlisted personnel is considered absolutely essential to a 
solution of the enlisted manpower problem. Balance in skills can be achieved 
through differential pay, but improvement in quality requires revision of pay 
scales for all personnel. 


Question 44 

Is it the view of the executive branch that the award of proficiency pay which 
is being accomplished by administrative action is sufficient to meet the enlisted 
retention problem at the present time? 


Answer 

The limited proficiency pay program under present law is only a partial 
solution. It is being implemented now because it may afford some relief to a 
pressing problem and it will give the services some experience in handling 
differential pay. As such it will serve to prepare the way for full implementa- 
tion of the proficiency pay recommended by the Cordiner Committee. 

It should be noted that the limited program offers nothing. to personnel in 
grade E-7, and that the monetary values of proficiency increases are consider- 
ably smaller than those recommended by the Committee for men of high quality 
and in critical skill areas. 


Question 45 
What percentage of enlisted men in each service are in categories in which 
the desired retention rate is not being maintained ? 
Answer Percent 
95.8 
95. 3 
BOOT UNG WiOPRR. ide cited asasiigc codeine eee 82.3 
BN re dtl Spnichissicdigcan he meh Baad beable cil eit aaa i, ama ee 65. 7 


Question 46 
How many enlisted men by service would be promoted to the newly established 
grades of E-8 and E-9? 


Answer 

The total numbers promoted to the military rank of E-8 and E-9 will depend 
on requirements and budgetary considerations. The maximum will be ap- 
proached over a 4-year phasing period. Numbers to be promoted during fiscal year 
1959 under the Department of Defense proposal are being developed in the finite 
costing of this proposal. 


Question 47 


Would the promotions to E-8 and E-9 be solely from among enlisted men hold- 
ing critical skills? 
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Answer 


The Cordiner Committee did not propose the establishment of grades E-8 and 
E-9 solely for the use of personnel in critical skills. The need for expansion of 
pay grades for clearer definition of responsibility exists in all occupational fields, 

Accordingly it is proposed to use grades E-8 and E-9 wherever the degree of 
skill and responsibility justifies such use. 


Question 48 

Personnel controls for enlisted personnel are matters substantially within the 
administrative discretion of the services. Could the Department of Defense 
indicate what administrative measures have been taken to ease the critical skill 
problem, such as retraining those holding socalled soft skills, accelerating the 
promotions for those holding the hard-core skills? 


Answer 


Within the Department of Defense, the following programs are being carried 
out: 
ARMY 


The Department of the Army has, during the past 2 years, embarked on an 
aggressive retraining and reclassification project in this area. It is pertinent 
to note that the pentomic reorganizations have materially aggravated personnel 
imbalances. Notwithstanding this complication, a reduction of surplus personnel 
in the upper three grades has continued. (The lower grades are kept in balance 
by controlling training inputs.) During the period August 31, 1955, through 
March 31, 1957, the number of upper three grade personnel who were identified as 
surplus had been reduced from 27,727 to 10,155. As a result of further action 
by the field, based on mandatory retraining quotas, it is anticipated this figure 
will be reduced to-an acceptable minimum by December 31, 1957. Promotions 
have been denied in those areas where surpluses exist, thus having an accelerat- 
ing effect on promotions in the shortage areas. 

The Department of the Army is in the process of developing MOS proficiency 
tests which are designed to assure promotion of the most qualified and eliminate 
the elements of being in the right place at the right time and favoritism. These 
tests should materially assist in the area of accelerating the promotion of the 
hard-core personnel and permitting promotion of only those soft-core pesronnel 
for whom a requirement exists. The tests may also be utilized for other person- 
nel actions such as reduction and reenlistment. It is anticipated this program 
will be implemented on a limited schedule beginning in 1958. 


NAVY 


In 1954 the Chief of Naval Personnel initiated a program for conversion of 
soft skill petty officers to 1 of 6 electronics ratings. Under these original pro- 
grams, approximately 3,300 career petty officers have been trained for change to 
ratings where there is a greater need for their services. 

Unuer the current broad conversion program qualified career personnel are 
given the opportunity and are encouraged to participate in formal school train- 
ing or in inservice training for change in rating to hard-skill ratings. This pro- 
gram went into effect in November 1956 and included 16 ratings to which changes 
are desirable. Prior to July 1, 1957, 1,163 career petty officers were placed in 
training under the current program for change to hard-skill ratings. 

In addition to training petty officers for change in rating to hard-skill ratings, 
steps are being taken to discourage excessive input to the soft-skill ratings. 

These take the form of controlling assignment of graduate recruits into 
various occupational fields, publicizing the greater promotional opportunities in 
shortage areas, designation of strikers, activating selected emergency service 
ratings for use by Regular Navy personnel, and providing formal school training 
to assist competent personnel to prepare for advancement in hard skills. 

In practice the actual advancement opportunities in the hard- and soft- 
skill ratings do vary materially. In the hard-skill ratings it has generally been 
possible to advance all personnel who complete minimum service requirements 
and who pass the servicewide examinations. Therefore, advancements in the 
hard-skill ratings have been relatively rapid. On the other hand, it has not been 
possible to advance all personnel who meet minimum requirements in the soft- 
skill ratings. As the result, advancements in this latter area are as a rule 
materially slower than in the hard-skill rating. Since the Navy’s servicewide 
examination advancement system within itself makes it possible to advance hard- 
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skill personnel rapidly while still maintaining traditional petty officer military 
standards, further acceleration of the military grade advancement for hard- 
skill ratings is not justified. 


AIR FORCE 


For several years it has been the policy to promote effective manning by 
utilizing airmen in the required skills for which they have been trained; to re- 
train where necessary; to promote only to meet stated requirements by grade 
and skill; to selectively reenlist personnel for training into shortage areas; and, 
by counseling and orientation, to encourage needed airmen to take up a service 
career. There are presently operating three retraining programs: 

(a) The OJT (on the job training) program is designed to eliminate unre- 
quired training actions, stimulate training in required skills, and reduce Air 
Force overages and shortages. 

(b) A special program is pointed directly to career-minded airmen who are 
permitted to volunteer for formal schooi training in the technical skills. This 
program also is geared to reduce surpluses, but authorizes only career airmen to 
apply. At present, over 4,000 airmen are involved. 

(c) A third retraining action is a mandatory one in which persistent overages 
are singled out by command and specific action directed to retrain specific num- 
bers into specific shortage areas. 

The Air Force policy of promoting only to fill stated requirements by grade 
and skill is an effective management tool. At present, promotions are frozen in 
at least 1 grade in 49 career field subdivisions. This encourages both the in- 
dividual and his commander to initiate retraining actions. Promotion oppor- 
tunity in the more technical and critical skills is almost unlimited for qualified 
personnel. 

Personnel with low aptitudes are no longer permitted to reenlist, nor is the 
airman who fails to attain the grade of airman, second class (E-3), during his 
first enlistment. First-term airmen are not permitted to take an early discharge 
for the purpose of reenlisting unless serving in a needed skill or unless qualified 
for training in needed skills. Prior-service personnel possessing scarce category 
skills are now permitted to reenlist without loss of previous grade held after 
having been out of the service for as much as 2 years, whereas other personnel 
must reenlist within 90 days to retain the grade held at time of separation. 

The combined retraining program, both voluntary and directed, have been 
extremely successful in satisfying requirements in many of the technical shortage 
areas and in providing the supervisory and leadership abilities required. During 
the preceding 9 months, approximately 20,000 airmen have suecessfully under- 
gone retraining at the direction of major commanders to meet local requirements. 

An additional 7,000 airmen with supervisory abilities should complete formal- 
ized training during the remainder of this year and during 1958 to satisfy an 
urgent requirement for supervision in the most technical areas. 


MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps constantly monitors the distribution of marines by rank 
and field. The primary action to alleviate overage and shortages is control of 
assignment of graduate recruits into the various occupational fields. In addition, 
the Marine Corps actively pursues a retraining program which shifts marines 
from fields which are overstrength to fields which are short. A natural process of 
the Marine Corps enlisted promotion system is the acceleration of promotion in 
fields of shortage (as compared with fields of overages or imbalance). 

All of the personnel management actions of the Marine Corps, on a day-to-day 
basis, are designed to bring balance to the work force, in terms of both quality 
tnd skill distribution. 


Question 49 


The bill and report would abolish the present system of longevity pay which 
provides pay increments based on total length of service. The present sys- 
tem has provided these increments for many years. Longevity has been de- 
fended on the ground that the increments recognize increased proficiency and 
knowledge as a result of total years of service, and, further, that the increments 
equalize somewhat the uncertainties and inequities of the promotion systems 
which may prevail, especially in wartime. The so-called Hook Committee of 
1949, in adopting a theory of pay based on responsibility assumed, recommended 
seales which continued longevity increments. In lieu of longevity, the bill 
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would establish pay based on the particular grade only and, for certain grades,. 
increments based on the total length of service in the grade concerned. 

Is it the view of the executive branch that longevity for officer personnel is. 
wrong in principle? 


Answer 


The longevity principle was originally adopted to provide for periods of pro- 
motion stagnation, and places undue emphasis on total length of service. This 
results in varying levels of pay to different officers discharging the same re- 
sponsibilities. It served well in the past, but is obsolete today, and has been 
modified by legislative action in such a way as to produce undesirable inequities. 

Prior to 1942, only active commissioned service was authorized in computa- 
tion of longevity credit for pay purposes. The Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
completely altered the longevity concept and authorized credit for a variety of 
service in Reserve components. This produces marked inconsistencies in en- 
tering rates of pay, which throughout an entire career could amount to as much 
as $10,000 in earnings for newly commissioned officers in the grade O-1. 

With the implementation of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, a promotion 
flow for officers is assured. Thus, the primary reason for establishment of the 
longevity pay system—promotion stagnation—has been removed. Its continued 
use today means perpetuation of pay inversions, pay inequities, and violates 
good management principles. In this connection, the Hook Commission of 1949 
supported the following criteria for periodic pay increases : 

“Increases for length of service should provide a stimulus to do better work, 
but should cease after a reasonable period of time so that a lower level of re- 
sponsibility will not receive the pay of a higher level and thus remove the in- 
centive of striving for promotion.” 

The step-in-grade increases in the Cordiner report are considered to be appro- 
priate for the expected length of time an individual will remain in a particular 
grade. 


Question 50 


Is it the view of the executive branch that longevity for enlisted personnel 
is wrong in principle? 


Answer 


Yes. The principles discussed in question 49 for officers apply equally to en- 
listed personnel. It should be noted that, under the current longevity system,. 
pay inversions of the following order are possible: 

E}-2 pay may exceed E-3 pay as much as $33.23 per month. 
E-3 pay may exceed E-4 pay as much as $41.50 per month. 
E-4 pay may exceed E-5 pay as much as $73.16 per month. 
E-4 pay ma yexceed E-6 pay as much as $42.59 per month. 
E-4 pay may exceed E-7 pay as much as $12.01 per month. 
E-—5 pay may exceed E-7 pay as much as $51.11 per month. 
E-6 pay may exceed E-7 pay as much as $82.21 per month. 

The proposed step-in-grade compensation system is a needed refinement of the 
present pay system, and will place a greater weight on achievement and less 
weight on length of service. 


Question 51 
What groups of officers generally cause inversions in the pay scale? 
Answer 


Generally speaking, officers who have had prior enlisted service or who have 
been affiliated with National Guard or Rererve activities cause pay inversions. 
In addition, officers who are promoted slowly and are below average in ability are 
paid more than those of the same grade who are above average in ability and 
who are promoted more rapidly. 


Question 52 


What groups of enlisted personnel by rating and specialty cause inversion 
in the pay scale? 
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Answer 
GENERAL 


Enlisted personnel who have Reserve or National Guard experience or who 
are promoted slowly generally cause inversions similar to officers (refer question 
51). Specific specialties by service are treated below. 


ARMY 


The groups of enlisted personnel who have created “inversion in the pay 
scale” generally fall within the following areas: Clerical, food service, and 
motor transport. Inversions prevail in all grades, but are most significant in 
grades E-4 and E-5 with a substantial number of these two grades overlapping 
the E-7’s. 

NAVY 


Inversion has most likely occurred within those ratings in which advance- 
ment opportunity has been limited. Geuerally, since World War II, advance- 
ments have been greatly curtailed, due to excesses, in the following ratings: 


Deck group : Boatswain’s mate (BM) 
Ordnance group: 
Gunner’s mate (GM) 
Mineman (MN) 
Administrative and clerical group: 
Commissaryman (CS) 
Ship’s serviceman (SH) 
Steward (SD) 
Aviation Group: Aviation boatswain’s mate (AB) 


AIR FORCE 


By and large, inversion will occur in the nontechnical skills where personnel 
are readily available, easier to train, and who elect to remain in the service at 
a higher rate than personnel of the more critical skills. 


MARINE CORPS 


Up to pay grade E-5, there should be little inversion except for unusual cases, 
such as reductions from courts martial and entry from another service. 

From E-5 through E-7, pay inversions will show up between fields directly re- 
flective of the difference in promotion flow of those fields. As the Marine 
Corps promotion system promotes to fill requirements, the fields of greater high- 
rank requirements as well as of extraordinary losses will have a faster promotion 
flow, and therefore a pay inversion as compared to fields of slower promotions. 

Generally, the more highly skilled and technical fields have this faster pro- 
motion flow. 


Question 53 


Could not inversions be eliminated merely by cutting off longevity-pay incre- 
ments at that point in which the pay of a lower grade would exceed that of the 
entry step of a higher grade? 


Answer 


Not entirely. Technically, pay inversions between pay grades could be elim- 
inated in this fashion, but pay inversions within pay grade would continue. For 
example, the entry rate of pay for each grade is currently determined by the 
years of service an individual has accumulated. Thus persons promoted on the 
same date would not necessarily receive the same rate of pay for the new grade. 

Inversions between pay grades could be eliminated eventually by omitting 
any longevity increases in the present pay scale that exceed the lowest rate of 
pay in the next higher grade. However, the immediate effect of this would be to 
put a large percentage of military personnel on saved pay, and to make a still 
larger percentage ineligible for any future increases in pay while they remain 
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in their present grade. For military personnel on active duty December 31, 
1956, the percentages would have been: 











Percen Ineligible Percenta Ineligible 

Grade on save for increased Grade on save for increased 

pay pay in grade pay pay in grade 
Sb pavckasneop whine 19.6 Oe MOR do céwdica indict 98. 8 99. 2 
a telecine spires 4.8 ho a sate oat 94.3 97.9 
i 6s dL ee 35. 6 56.3 || E-6.... seis 04.4 99. 1 
0 aicdseinndhatte 98.1 tt Oy Pa so css. 84.0 94.7 
ti cncethensitiiiiliains 89.9 PE ere 29.3 53.0 
sab dane a nldssecnne 67.8 ented 9.8 19.6 
TE da dine ects enncnisdcioed 13.5 BE GP coon con ctecancecs 19.2 100.0 
Mis scab ctndabeniia 99. 8 fg | eee 17.5 100.0 


| 
| 


The eventual effect of such a change in the present pay scale would be to re- 
duce the average pay of military personnel. 

It is considered that such actions would generate a career depressant through- 
out the service resulting in wholesale resignations, and requests for retirement 
and that the reenlistment rates would be cut back drastically. 


Question 54 


The bill would make the basic pay increase applicable to officers already re- 
tired under current pay laws. The only group which would apparently not 
be covered would be those people retired prior to October 1, 1949, who did not 
elect to receive pay under the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

Since basic pay is increased only for the upper grades the great proportion of 
persons already retired would receive no increase. The highest percentage in- 
crease would be 58 percent (from $9,688 to $15,300) for a typical general officer 
in the O-10 grade. ‘xtreme examples would be those few officers who are 
retired under special statutes. The pay of the five-star rank would be increased 
from $20,543 to $31,627, a 57 percent increase, with the larger amount being the 
tax equivalent of $37,636. The pay of certain officers of 4-star rank, retired under 
special statutes, would be increased from $20,143 to $28,827, a 44 percent in- 
crease, with the increased amount being the tax equivalent of $32,227. Officers 
retired in the grade of major and below would receive substantially no increase. 
The pay of a large proportion would probably be reduced except for the save 
pay clause. There is also the question of whether there would be a substantial 
increase for any enlisted personnel already retired. It is noted that in the 
legislative proposal you submitted to the Bureau of the Budget on March 20 
you excluded persons already on the retired list and stated that “application of 
these scales to personnel now on the retired list would provide disproportionate 
increases to some and no increases to others.” Does the executive branch 
support the report and bill as being the proper approach to the retired problem ? 
Answer 

Since the primary objective of this report is to provide increased incentives to 
improve retention of personnel on active duty, it is not considered appropriate to 
reflect these compensation changes to personnel already retired. As indicated in 


your letter of July 15, disproportionate increases would accrue to some and 
none to others. The executive branch, therefore, would not support the report and 


the bill as being the proper approach to the retired-pay problem. The Depart- 
ment of Defense proposal does not make the basic pay increase applicable to 
personnel already retired. 

Technically, the extreme examples used in the case of the five-star officers can- 
not properly be made a part of the discussion on retired pay. Personnel of five- 
star rank are not retired but are carried on active duty rolls. 


Question 55 


What percentage by grade of officers already retired would receive pay in- 
creases ? 
(Covered in answer to question 56.) 


Question 56 


How many retired enlisted men and in what grades would there be increases 
in retired pay? 
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Answer 


The data on time in grade that are needed to determine the rates of pay under 
S. 2014 have not been compiled for retired personnel except on a sample basis. 
The samples were sufficient for estimating aggregate costs but were not sufficient 
for more detailed studies. 

The percentage of retired military personnel who would receive an increase in 
pay under S§. 2014 is lower than the percentage of personnel on active duty in the 
same grade who would receive an increase. The reason for this is that S. 2014 
provides no increases for retired personnel who are not paid at the Career 
Compensation Act rates. Also, retired enlisted personnel receiving disability 
compensation from the Veterans’ Administration in lieu of the military retired 
pay would, in many cases, not find it advantageous to apply for the higher retired 
pay under S. 2014. 

The following figures submitted by the Air Force illustrate the application of 
the proposed pay rates to retired personnel on December 31, 1956: 


Number on | Number re- | Percent re- 











Retired grade retired list ceiving an ceiving an 
increase increase 
General_- J ee ane a 291 277 95. 2 
CO aa i's. he a id aad lke ak. 1, 365 1, 199 87.8 
Lieutenant colonel.- " iil seaek ots 1, 473 1,179 80.0 
NE Ali a ceduininatead patuicweeeeadatubvouemees ageunonae 1, 848 1, 241 67.2 
Captain ___- anal varias nee ona i es 2, 432 751 30.9 
| ae 2, 631 732 27.8 
2d lieutenant -_-. ee nausteees eda : BUGS scaccnsitlnnasieaaedaien 
MOND ita pcscasacctescesens SuitscnaQsccesnnegescenseed 528 | 228 43. 2 
5-7... S ca Taeietnae cmuinnude ; s aad 6, 362 6, 287 98. 8 
at A ay RI te RR a ay Ph TE cad 1, 680 1, 183 70. 4 
E-6....- alas gan A eed daneenatbindabaake ol 1, 957 1, 271 64.9 
ceo scsantndams senah oieetet ans Aad taie-eeCeecwentarareaaieariaeae 1,479 611 41.3 
non gecakambas 5 eae! Oe 
oe E08 5... ond< ano ic eee 
ct ie las oe ennai an aka mae malian aaael BOD Wciaencaateclicndeneasdae 


Question 57 
What is the current annual cost of retired pay and to what extent are those 
costs expected to increase over the next 15 years based on present pay scales? 


Answer 


Estimated disbursements under the military retirement system—Kaplan 
Committee projection, revised 


[Millions of dollars] 





| | 

Fiscal year | Total Officers Enlisted i| Fiseal year | Total cat | Officers | Rnutsted 
oe ee ik. a , ape 
a 479 309 Se 1 ee eel 856 | 479 377 
1957__- iocal 515 333 | 182 || 1966___- eel 907 500 407 
Pe nitnsokebnesta \ 555 | 358 | 4 eee 962 | 521 441 
1959... { 589 373 | 216 |{ 1968_.. { 1, 019 { 545 474 
Wo i, 628 393 | 235 || 1969_____- 1, 083 575 | 508 
1961_--_--- 668 409 | 259 || 1970---- | 1156 610 | 546 
1962... 710 425 285 || 1971__- 1, 227 | 648 579 
1963... 756 442 | 314 |{ 1972... | 1, 292 | 685 607 
1964____ 804 461 343 \) 





Note.—Fiscal year 1956 figures represent actual expenditures; fiscal years 1957 and 1958 are budget estis 
mates; other figures are Kaplan committee estimates increased by 11 percent. 
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Question 58 
To what extent would the enactment of S. 2014 increase retired pay costs 
for (a) officers, and (0) enlisted personnel over the next 15 years? 


Answer 
Increase in cost Ad retired pay under 8S. blonde: 





Total Officers | Enlisted 
Fiscal year 1958 (Jan. 1 effective date) ........................-| $24, 150,047 $17, 221, 572 $6, 928, 475 
i RRS a a eS “SEP 51, 978, 122 36, 656, 769 15, 321, 353 
« eae Spiess secnnusiaanoaenen 54, 067, 831 38, 600, 786 15, 467, 045 
IS 5G. 0d. cheba Lac cabudaubatindubssanbede 60, 045, 762 41, 438, 349 18, 607, 413 
Fiscal year 1962______._-- cess gdiietdaktis tel sigh dp sonante ds enlgliaDiangi te hettiedaaate lies 73, 400, 360 46, 417, 740 26, 982, 620 
al SS RR le ae ee einiateidetes taal | 80, 859, 108 44, 314, 115 36, 544, 993 





Question 59 


What would be the cost of the bill for (a) officers, and (b) enlisted men, 
already retired? 


Answer 


Increase in cost of retired pay under 8. 2014 for personnel on retired list, 
Jan, 1, 1958 


Total Officers Enlisted 
Fiscal year 1958 (Jan. 1 effective date)...............--------- $23, 564,643 | $16, 9:7, 407 $6, 647, 236 
I ACE LS snes peieisndabinkbnancddianch ¥adubnde aehoeiek 46, 591, 927 33, 502,014 13, 089, 913 
ee nn seca emuntiseubed panne apean 45, 549, 668 32, 811, 873 12, 737, 795 
eS anemibeednneinwaaneen 44, 462, 965 32, 093, 293 12, 369, 672 


biisedhgeckpatiqeeescunckalteanpeadae ainbedale 31, 345, 519 


11, 986, 212 
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Marine Corps 








Permanent grade Total 





Grade in which = | A ee 
serving Major | Briga- Lieu- | 1st liew-|2d Meu-| Perma-| Tem- 
general| dier | Colonel) tenant | Major |Captain; tenant | tenant nent | porary 
| 


officers | officers 


| general | colonel! | 
} 


Major general_-___-- 
Brigadier general 
Colonel... -_- 
Lieutenant colonel a 
ek 
Captain____-- 
Ist lieutenant 





1 Total includes officers serving in grade of major general and above. 
2 Limited-duty officers. 


Air Force Regular officers 


Temporary grade in which serving 


Permanent grade | 
Lieu- | Major | Briga- Lieu- | 
Generalj tenant | general; dier |Colonel tenant | Major 
general general | colonel 





Major general__..........--- 
Brigadier general 

Colonel. -_- 

Lieutenant colonel.__.......}- 
Major 

Captain os 

1st lieutenant 

2d lieutenant 


As of Oct. 30, 1957 








Active duty grade summary of Regular officers 





Number Percent 


3 grades above permanent grade - 

2 grades above permanent grade - 

1 grade above permanent grade --. 
Serving in permanent grade. . -- 


ye 


Feb. 12, 1958. 





Air Force Reserve officers 


Grade in which serving 





Permanent grade 

Lieu- | Major | Briga- Lieu- 

tenant |general| dier | Colonel] tenant | Major 
general general colonel 





Major general.......... 

Brigadier general 

NLL. Aidinncddtionccebedonsostibicasovke 
Lieutenant colonel........-.|--------|-------- 


BS citc ac sebinen nas peidghaleiaaetonnhh ane 


As of Sept. 30, 1957. 
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Active duty grade summary of Reserve officers 





bo’ SN tian b tiptleeedueiieminmiiibiiivaid weetihamebeibonwens 0 o 
one ve permanent grade 


3 

2 EE . snenipwandpddncviieneumctiniebwdeucandnescdve 104 -10 
1 grade above permanent dike. tabu badhsbsdwhdimiatinthdiabiertdioaumess~o 26, 836 2A. 87 
Serving in permanent Rl Rnk pekdehbeiabueaane Rae ubesbodtoodsaccok poe 68, 774 63. 75 
Serving 


CN ne negbandincnenenesce 12, 169 11. 23 


APPENDIX III 


INFORMATION ON PAST AND FUTURE PROMOTION REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SERVICE IN GRADE IN EACH SERVICE 


SERVICE IN GRADE BEFORE PROMOTION TO Next HIGHER GRADE FOR FISCAL YEARS 
1955 to 1963, INCLUSIVE 


Army—Years of service in grade before temporary promotion 





Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 


Promotion 


Brigadier general to major general 

Colonel to brigadier general ................_- 
Lieutenant colonel to colonel__..-..........--- 
Major to lieutenant colonel. --.-...-....--...-- 
ee II ok teh ods enon skh ewe dene. 
1st lieutenant to captain. ...................-- 
2d lieutenant to Ist lieutenant ---......._...._- 





1958 1959 1960 






Promotion to— 

















Aver- | Maxi- | Mini- | Aver- | Maxi- | Mini- | Aver- 
age mum | mum age mum | mum age 







Promotion to— 










Mini- | Aver- 
mum age 


Mini- | Aver- 
mum age 





Major general-.._........... 
Brigadier general... ...-..-- 
A cicrnaxcohte wounds 


NAVY 


1. With regard to service in the grade of captain before promotion to rear 
admiral (lower half), and service in the lower half before appointment to upper 
half, table I provides the minimum, average, and maximum years in grade for 
the past 3 years, as requested. 
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TABLE I.—Unrestricted line only 





Years of service in next lower grade 
For promotion (appointment) to— Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 


Mini-| Aver-| Maxi-| Mini-| A ver-| Maxi-| Mini-| A ver-| Maxi- 
mum} age | mum| mum) age | mum} mum! age | mum 


—_—_ a —— 


Rear admiral (upper half) 4% 5 4 4% 5 41% 5 5 
Rear admiral (lower half) 10} 10%) 10%) 11 6 ll 12 


NoTE.—Time in grade is measured between effective dates of promotions. 


In order to develop essentially this same information for promotion to lower 
grades without resorting to an individual record search, which is not believed 
to be the intent of the request, an alternative method was used. 

Table II provides, for promotion to each grade below flag rank, the years of 
service in the lower grade for the first and the last officer promoted in each 
fiscal year. The “average” listed is the mean of the first and last promotions. 
This information is substantially the same as that requested. 


TABLE I].—Unrestricted line only 





Years of service in next lower grade 
For promotion to— Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 


Begin| Aver-| End | Begin} Aver-| End | Begin| Aver-} End 
age age age 


Captain _- 114) 11% 11} 14 11% 
Commander 9 5 b% 


54 
24, 24 





5 5 
Lieutenant commander. ............---------- 4 5 
NE 62. cats sndiidhanckabapbemaen , 3 


Norte.—Time in grade is measured between dates of rank, 


2. Table III, below, sets forth an estimate of average time in grade prior to 
promotion (appointment) for the next 5 fiscal years under existing law (with- 
out DOD 85-265). 


Tasle III.—Unrestricted line only 


Years of service in next lower grade, 


1959 





For promotion (appointment) to— 
ear admiral (upper half) 
Rear admiral (lower half) 
Captain 
Commander 
Lieutenant commander 
Lieutenant 








3. The enactment of DOD 85-265, as presently written, will have little effect 
on the above periods of service. The years served as rear admiral (lower half) 
prior to appointment to the upper half may change slightly, depending on the 
wording of the flag continuation provisions in the bill as enacted. 

4. In all the tables concerning this question, only the promotion time of the 
unrestricted line officer has been analyzed. The promotion time of staff corps 
and restricted line officers follows the same pattern, due to the running-mate 
principle for the former, and the status as additional numbers in grade, combined 
with lineal position, for the latter. 
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MARINE CORPS 


A comparison of the number of years in grade of officers promoted, or expected 
to be promoted, during fiscal year 1965 to 0 fiscal year 1963 :° 


Fiscal year— 








————_ 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 


j | 








| 
\ Pater. 
To grade of— | | | 
ist lieutenant ._......._- 14 1% 14) 14) 14) 14) 1% 144) 1% 
BD oa wa towe cenhsee 2 1% 23 | 34 4-5 | 4-5 | 45 4-5 4-5 
SR eee 34 34 45 | 546 6-7 | a | “s 6-8 5-8 
Lieutenant colonel. --._- 7 6-7 6-7 | 6-7 | 67 | 7 | 7-8 7-8 
Colonel - -....---| 10 | 88 | 9 | 80 /| 88 | £9 7-8 | 7-8 
Brigadier general re 11-12 7-8 7-8 | 8 8 ° 0 s-9 7-8 
ea emrrereass ets 3 | 3 | 3 3 3 | 3 3 
1 | ti 





1 Based on assumption that some form of hump legislation will be enacted in fiscal year 1958. 


Air Force—time and grade (vears) served by officers promoted during fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 























Promoted to— Average | Maximum Minimum 

sigrcigayscagintntbinnabienapaelbas a a Leica ecoaieanalll 

I iitndiccenccsnococesounieperaedseuaneboses 12.0 | 13.3 6.6 
ee Aaland acon gachatpakabasdhiorensnetnelh 5.0 12.0 3.5 
AORTIES CIEE oo Sin bs on 86nd. 0 5p -csnsn sed intkdausacesoce 5.5 12.0 3.5 
inl el acc tice oncrosaseardhakonwy aeaeaeibinasde= sak 5.2 | 12.0 3.5 
SR il aati pin ncnnphatnnenba=tepansesthainentenbsess 3.5 9.0 3.5 
DF NR iain dcdteescdidscteedsapcbésancdiddasesdésasccce 1.5 1.5 1.5 

FISCAL YEAR 1956 
‘ied re =a os Se 
I COUR i i iii dcn pcan OR ecko sodedsonegeadwacbower 12.0 | 13.0 6.0 
kvaketnkncttehncis DunacdocPenchquivamebuadediatnbopouss 5.0 12.0 3.5 
se tial ol inns atn ct enineishbesnaaningens 5.5 11.0 3.5 
ir adh al. acini cpninmslct coiiabuieseeberytnhegyemumgtewed 5.4 11.0 3.5 
Sion sc nace cnupencinunpans~coepenesedta elas lab suas 3.5 7.0 3.5 
ARR a ESE BEE, RAAT IR eR gg A SAE 1.5 1.5 1.5 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 

ie nn sain 

ol ic caunaadnveneebetns sbapnnapauunig 13.0 | 14.5 7.6 
Tiilnunwsindnestooeansncdp hdd oduct cabbosdeidudaadessae: 5.8 | 12.0 3.5 
I let een meeihainan 6.4 14.0 4.5 
ee na a Siatebehéabsmhuenooneodee 6.3 13.0 5.0 
abet hadaliolth Sidwaiedads Sakdoscdeie se a 4.0 9.0 3.5 
ieee th in csinaananihamhenaminwhnbasndods 1.5 1.5 1.5 








§Asz~row 


ne ed Oe et Ae On 


ot ee ee ae 
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Projected time in grade—Air Force 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Promoted to— Average Maximum Minimum 


Brigadier general , ‘ a 13. 
Colonel] --- - - be 

ORS GUNNER Saino Séco owen cnusapausanes 
a 

2 pees cabinlewenes Se dedhne 

Ist lieutenant --_-_-___- 


} 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Brigadier general _ - 
Colonel. 

Lieutenant colonel. - 
Major - - 

Captain en 
Ist lieutenant ___.___- 


r= po or we oe 
OOO an Cr ar 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Brigadier general _ - 
Colonel , 
Lieutenant colonel... 
Major - 

Captain - . 

Ist lieutenant 


Onaga an 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 


| 


| 


Brigadier general. - - 
Colonel 

Lieutenant colonel. - 
Major - - 

Captain -_ - 

ist lieutenant - 


Age 62 > > 
CHEN CHER Orn 


FISCAL YEAR 1962 


Brigadier general _ - 
No a 
Lieutenant colonel... _- 

Sec nae he 
Captain _ - ‘ 
ist lieutenant __- 
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APPENDIX IV 
PROMOTION LIST SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


Army—Promotion list service for permanent promotion and time in grade for 
temporary promotion 


























Fiscal year 1951 ! Fiscal year 1954 2 
Promotion | Per- Per- | Promotion} Per- | Time in grade, | Per- 
list, serv- | cent | Timeingrade, | cent | list, serv- | cent | temporary pro- | cent 
ice perma- |select- temporary select-| ice perma- |select- motion select- 
nent ed ed nent ed ed 
a gen- | 23 years._.| 3.0 | See notes_....._-- 8.0 | Noselec- |_.....| See notes____._-- 9.0 
eral. tion. 
Colonel__......- 22 years._.| 62.5 | 6 years, 6 41.3 | 21 years 59.5 | 9 years, 8 | 57.2 
mont's. months. 
Lieutenant 17 years___| 96.0 | 4 years, 3 80.1 | 18 years._.|97.9 | 3 years, 10 72.7 
colonel. months, months. | 
0 Sees 12 years.._| 99.0 | 4 years, 3 60.5 | 13 years...|97.00 | 4 years, 1 35. 8 
months. | month. 
Captain.-_...... 6 years._..| 96.8 | 2 years, 3 76.5 | 544 years..|97.99 | 2 years, 9 87.0 
months. months. 
ist lieutenant*__| 3 years._._| 98.0 | 1 year 6 months__| 96.0 | 3 years..__/98.00 | 1 year, 6 95.0 
| months. 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1959 and beyond length of serv- 
ice before permanent promotion 
— gen- 26 years..__| 7.0 | No selection.____.|_-__-- 27% years -| 7 ’ | J 
eral. | 
seen 23% years.| 40.7 | 10 years, 8 49.8 | 25 years-- | Sees | 
months. | | 
Lieutenant 18% years_| 84.9 | 6 years, 8 68.9 | 20 years- : 
colonel. | months, 
BR icc connnen 14 years___| 91.2 | 6 years, 4 51.5 | 14 years. es ae ala abe 
months. 
Captain... 7 years.__.| 97.3 | 4 years 3 80.4 | 7 years.__.|_...--|.-- sg easteihaeieniad 
mont's. 
Ist lieutenant...| 3 years..__| 98.0 | 1 year, 6 92.0 | 3 years_-_ busbidcapads 2 diavennsbiowaen 
months. 


1 All permanent colonels and all permanent lieutenant colonels as of June 30, 1951. 

2 Ali permanent colonels and all temporary c»lonels with 1 year in grade. 

(a) Temporary promoti»n of 2d lieutenants is decentralized to field commanders. 2d lieutenants are 
eligible after 18 months of service. Practically all who are not promoted after 19 or 20 months leave the 
service, voluntarily or involutarily, after 2 years. 

(6) Permanent promotion of 2d lieutenants occurs after 3 years of service. If not promoted, their com- 
missions are revoked and they leave the service. 
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Navy—Promotion list service for permanent promotion and time in grade for 


temporary promotion 
FISCAL YEAR 1951 























Temporary promotion oo Permanent promotion 
i tion 
oppor- 
Average time in Year commis- tunity | Average time in Year commis- 
grade sioned service grade sioned service 
Percent 
Rear admiral....... 7 years 9 months.| 28 years 7 months. 6.82 FORK kaso 30 years 7 months. 
BAUM. .ccediencce 7 years 8 months-.| 19 years._...._--- 90 | 2years9months_| 21 years 9 months. 
ye — 6 years 1 month...| 10 years 6 months. 90 | 2years6 months.| 13 years 3 months. 
Lieutenant com- 6 years 11 months.| 9 years..........- BD | S FOR. ccccccnce 12 years. 
mander. 
Lieutenant........-. 4 years 6 months-..| 6 years 6 months.. ag ee Cisscccctest 9 years 6 months. 
} 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 
| 
Percent 
Rear admiral....... 10 years 5months.| 28 years 1 month-- 18 | 2years6months.| 30 years 7 months. 
Cen cncccsucen 9 years 10 months.| 19 years 2months. TE Races tics | SRR 21 years 8 months 
Commander.......- 7 years 10 months_} 12 years. ......--- 83 | 3 years.......... 15 years. 
or com- 6 years 6 months_-_| 10 years 7 months. 100 | 1 year 2months-_| 11 years 9 months, 
mander. 
Lieutenant. ........ 8 FOG cansewcia< 5 years 6 months-. 90 | 2 years 5 months_| 7 years 11 months. 
FISCAL YEAR 1957! 
| Percent | 
Rear admiral___--.. 11 years.......... 28 years 1 month--| i a 
3 eae 10 years 2months_| 18 years 6 months.| TA ccicsccstcestpsndies eseensanapsaitings aemavaantheptaaaionn 
Commander.......- 4 years 6 months_.| 14 years6 months.| 40 liwscccusacienmmonsicambecucsamebamadel 
Lieutenant com- 5 years 3 months__| 11 years 9 months.| OD bic. .ncad.cdicci caeda did eaaeaee 
mander. 
Lieutenant. -........ 2 years 8 months_.| 4 years 2months_-. WD Bikini a ctcnsisbbjntints bakiewticitintddaiilts 








4 Of the officers selected for temporary promotion in fiscal year 1957 none have been made permanent. 
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Marine Corps—Promotion-list service for permanent promotion and time in 
grade for temporary promotion 


TABLE I (PERMANENT PROMOTION) 














Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1957 

To grade Average Average Average Average Average Average 

time in commis- time in time in time in time in 

grade sioned grade service grade service 

service 

ee ee 2 18 3 18 1 18 
Lieutenant colonel-..... 1% li 3 12 2% 15 
Be ice Ss et abneanassobes 1 9 3 11 2% 13 
CEE ase ss cessacewnssct 1% 7 3 10 3 6 


~~ alla in grade is time in grade concerned under temporary appointment (not time in lower 
grade). 


TABLE II ee ee 


Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1957 








he —— ae meet 
| i | | 
To grade Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 
time in | totalcom-| timein | totalcom-| time in | total com- 
grade | missioned grade | missioned | grade | missioned 
| service | | service } service 
scieioasainainanegpeigiiaeeleiinictrieretintant siti \— I silane acaiadaicagli wo acetal 
I i ed 1514) 7 1434] 10 | 17 
Lieutenant colonel_--_-- -- 744) 10 4 12 7 | 1414 
tet 744) 9 6 | 10 | 4 10 
SS Ba iiaccsaiinidiidstdinpannnend 4 544] mi: 4 | fs 414 
| wn | 








Nore.—(1) Marine Corps does not use the term Sunsanaaiens list serviee,’’ nor is it readily identifiable 
with any specific provision of the Marine Corps officer-promotion system. The information above is the 
nearest to what is requested. (2) Determination of which officers constitute a promotion zone is not based 
directly on dates of rank or time in grade. 


TABLE III (TEMPORARY PROMOTION) 





Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1957 ! 





Selected | Zone | Percent | Selected | zone | Percent | Selected | zone | Percent 





To grade— | | eo) ek | : ti 


' 

selected | selected rT | selected 
ee oe pocmanenmussasns | ceases —_—_—_- —— | —er — — —_—_-—_—_— — — 
Major general... ._-.- | 2 | 6 | 33.3 | 9); 14} 64. 3 | 4 N 50.0 
Brigadier general... .- | 4; 16 25.0 9) 2 36.0 | 5 35 | 14.3 
Cre | 90; 115 78.2 | 4) 633) 72.8 | 49 70 | 70.0 
Lieutenant colonel. 221 262 84.4 121 268 | 45.1 108 | 169 63.9 
Sn idbnnsethunmen 639 667 95.8 |. caiversiataeedaat 217 | +285 76. 1 
ics cccucceases 472 | 532 88. 7 1, 281 |1, 520 | 83. 2 | 244 | 317) 77.0 





| Figures representing those “‘selected’’ for fiscal year 1957 do not include the small numbers who were 
selected from outside the zone. 


Permanent promotion of Regular Air Force officers 





Minimum promotion-list service for eligibility 





| 
Fiscal | Selection Fiscal |Selection| Fiscal | Selection 
year 1951] percent | year 1954] percent | year 1957/| percent 


To 





Major general________- 2 21 | (20.83)| 22 (19. 56) 22 (17. 24) 
Brigadier general__._______- oe 15 | (4. 36) | 19 (3. 53) 17 (1. 76) 
tse eg aaa ea aE oo 14} (19. 18)} 14 (16. 87) 16 (19. 20) 
Licutenant colonel....................-7 10 | (92. 59)| 15 | (96.25) 16 | (94.79) 
I s caitedbnih cite vonndacecmiaapeesquas 10 (88. 23) | 12| (97.61) 14 (98. 67) 
DI iat tacistnits bask cteth dil tue eaincginiaiinbicde | 7 (98. 41) | 7 | (98.46) 7 (95. 72) 
DD tii tet cee tig el eek 3 (4) 3 | () | 3 | (') 


| | 
j | 





1 Promotion to Ist lieutenant is not competitive. 
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Air Force—Temporary promotion of Air Force officers 








Minimum years in grade for eligibility 





To— 
Fiscal Selec- Fiscal Selec- Fiscal Selec- 
year tion, year tion, year tion, 
1951 percent 1954 percent 1957 percent 


Major general_____---- Gace 2.0 (14. 21) ; (18, 30) ‘ (16. 16) 
Brigadier general _ - - -- Coe eee es (4. 12) (1. 94) (1. 69) 


ai Zia nia neditmsserphitgioyelibl (5. 48) ; (4. 30) 
Lieutenant colonel 5 (6. 34) i (6. 31) 


ee eal ee ee | . 6 (11. 23) 5. (10. 28) 


Captain ___. Se . be : (32. 25) ; (53. 99) 
Ist lieutenant - 4 . (3) ‘ 


! Permanent colonel. 


2 Criteria for temporary promotion to lieutenant colonel, major, and captains in fiscal year 1951 and 
fiscal year 1954 followed basic requirements for colonel and modified them as appropriate to lower grade. 
3’ Temporary promotion to lst lieutenant is not competitive. 


NoTE.—(1) Permanent Air Reserve or ANGUS colonels serving on active duty as lieutenant colonels 
plus officers initially appointed as lieutenant colonel prior to July 1, 1945, with 20 months’ active duty in 
grade prior to June 30, 1947, plus all former temporary colonels reduced without prejudice. (2) Date of 
initial appointment as lieutenant colonel prior to Apr. 1 with 12 months’ active duty in grade as of Jan. 1, 
1953, plus Air Force Reserve or ANGUS colonels serving as lieutenant colonel plus all former temporary 
colonels redueed without prejudice. 


APPENDIX V 


NUMBER OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL WHO WERE COMMISSIONED IN 
OFFICER RANKS 


Enlisted to officer 
ARMY 


The number of enlisted personnel in the Army who became commissioned officers 
in calendar 1956 and 1957 (with approximately 90 percent called to active duty) : 


Officer candidate school - - - - ¢ 607 
Warrant officers and Ist 3 grades____- : ‘ 32 | 263 
Privates and corporals-.--- y | 37 


Total_. cibsieateedity a 4 dae cacao 5 907 


The information necessary to answer that portion of the question pertaining 
to years’ service for E—-6’s and E-7’s is not available, as consideration of years’ 
service, except for minimum qualification, is not necessary and, therefore, such 
statistics are not made a matter of record. Further, since the 28th birthday 
disqualifies the individual for a Reserve commission, the number of E-7’s and 
E-—6’s with large number years of service would, of necessity, be limited. 

Practically without exception, the enlisted personnel are commissioned as 
second lieutenants. 

Notrre.—Commencing with June 1957, budgetary limitations necessitated a reduc- 
tion in the programs for commissioning enlisted personnel. 


NAVY 


Former enlisted men appointed to officer status during fiscal year 1957 and 
July—December, fiscal year 1958 * 


Fiscal year | July-Decem- 
1957 | ber, fiscal 
year 1958 


Total appointed _-- 
Limited-duty officers included --- 


Footnote at end of table, p. 860. 
97221—58—pt. 2——-48 
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Years of service for pay purposes of pay grades H-6 and H-7 included above (all 
appointed to grade of ensign only)? 


Fiscal year | July-Decem- 





Grade 1957 ber, fiscal 
year 1958 
sk ee BORNE FR Be. oso wcnacaens cmc ep eststvndowcensssccess 498 207 
read Oe NNO INE INN OIN SG ia oewnige pine cecaeesnpeesshteseonnscceses 223 39 


1 Includes those ee (except officer candidates, air officer candidates, and naval cadets) who at 

some time were in enlisted status, but were not necessarily serving in such status at time of appointment, 

Data concerning ex-enlisted commissioned through officer candidate, air officer candidate and naval cadet 

—_ are not available without a search of enlisted service records for each appointee from these sources 
ludes only those personnel who served in pay grades E-6 and E-7 during the period covered. 


MARINE CORPS 


The following tabulations show the enlisted personnel, by grade, who were 
appointed as commissioned officers (unrestricted), limited-duty officers, and 
warrant officers in the Marine Corps during calendar years 1956 and 1957: 


Appointed to grade of 2d lieu- Appointed to 
tenant warrant officer 





Grade from which appointed Unrestricted Limited-duty | To pay grade 
officer =] 


1956 1957 1956 | 1957 1956 1957 














laid cnt nclaandkidnidisowedunes wenenttnnag 23 lip sndanelscwcesgcll-stheeniicsoniea 


rr EE OUEE SG FONE iii cccnerciccncccssscccncnec kil 23 11 22 | 11 126 oA 

el lin sedicthie ilk Scalleaa hale 14 Tainan sites tesa teat sateen aes hia 
I oi cine ce sin cusitarenuntebnns 7 4 3 2 10 5 
Total enlisted appointed - - -_-.-- eotvenontdoaca 67 32 25 13 136 59 





Note.—The total number y a personnel who became commissioned officers in fiscal year 1956 was 
161 and in fiscal year 1957 was 1 


AIR FORCE 
Commissioned from enlisted status 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 


Officer Aviation Officer Aviation 
Candidate cadet Other “aie cadet Other 





Note.—*‘Other’’ includes recall from enlisted status, direct commissions, and commissions from aviation 
student status. 


E-7 and E-6 to commissioned status 


| daniel 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 





or er i err iT... - 5 cu naddoncennaatoteanbagianiiaanenasewencs | 50 63 
EEE EI END LEE TE TET 169 161 








Sr rr rr 


peed bed bed beet bed bed bed 


ci a a el ie 
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APPENDIX VI 


FUTURE ENLISTED PROMOTIONS, BY SERVICE 
Army 


In fiscal year— 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
(actual) (estimate)! | (estimate)? | (estimate) ® 


2, 923 1, 871 2, 245 
8, 253 4, 459 7, 109 
40, 492 25, 574 33, 455 
191, 812 { 152, 042 178, 837 
289, 121 175, 512 
213, 052 


745, 653 615, 975 561, 147 





1 Based on 50.2 percent in top 4 grades. 
2 Based on 51.2 percent in top 4 grades (870,000 Army). 
3 Based on 52.3 percent in top 4 grades (870,000 Army). 








In fiscal year— 





1958 1959 1960 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) (estimate) 


5, 593 4, 498 5, 296 7, 410 
9, 933 10, 511 7, 615 12, 046 

36, 262 36, 095 28, 429 

niente 75, 689 58, 439 
sili 27, 99 93, 263 
4 


| 
a 








Marine Corps 


1957 1958 1959 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) 





Air Force 
In fiscal year— 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) | (estimate) 


2 
5 
4 
54. 
; 80, 
97, 114 67, 


328, 080 248, 851 | 


232,622 | 176, 500 





Aa ek | Be he i Recht AAS ein ots ele ne A mR ees PB eR) = 8 tek oe 5 a Se ky ee) SSeS 


















































SSS [| | | = | ——— | 
eet |---| eet}---)--]--] er eee r ee hae (BIOL 
Sank Pe Sikes tiecen deaees saith | | | poioded JON 
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